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(chiefs  of  Bureaus,  and   the  Commanding  (General  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
shall  constitute  the  Council  of  Regents. 

6.  An  Elective  Committee  of  five,  to  be  selected  by  ballot  in  session 
of  the  Society,  and  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  shall  be  chosen  to  act  as 
an  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Special  Committees  may  at  any  time  be  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Society,  to  consider  questions  not  properly,  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Executive  Committee. 

8.  The  position  of  Secretary  shall  be  considered  a  permanent  office. 

9.  There  shall  be  a  Corresponding  Secretary  in  each  Squadron,  who 
shall  be  chosen  to  hold  office  for  one  year  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  on  the   Station. 

10.  One  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  act  as  Recorder  to 
the  Committee  and  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

AiiT.  IV. — 1.  All  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  of  the 
Academic  Staff  of  the  Naval  Academy,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  mem- 
bers without  ballot,  on  payment  of  the  entrance   fee. 

2.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting ;  and  all  persons  eligible  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  honorary  membership  may  attend 
meetings  of  the  Society  on  invitation  of  that  Committee. 

:^.  The  annual  assessment  shall  be  $5.00,  payable  on  becoming  a 
member,  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  January.  Special 
assessments  may  be  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

4.  Membership  shall  only  be  forfeited  in  cases  where  the  recom- 
m?ndation  of  a  Committee,  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Society, 
shall  so  determine. 

NOMINATIONS   AND    ELECTIONS. 

Art.  v.— 1.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  January  of  each  year,  to  choose  the  Elective  Officers. 

2.  Members  not  in  attendance  may  vote  by  proxy  at  such  elections, 
as  well  as  upon  questions  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws ; 
but  vote  by  proxy  will  only  be  allowed  in  the  two  cases  herein  specified. 
Honorary  members  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  question. 

3.  A  majority  of  votes  recorded  shall  determine  choice. 

4.  Members  elected  to  the  position  of  Officers  of  the  Society  will 
assume  their  duties  as  soon  as  notified. 
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5.  Vacancies  may  be  temporarily  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  regular  nominations  and  elections  shall  follow  as  soon  as  practicable. 

6.  All  voting  for  Officers  shall  be  by  ballot  in  session  of  the  Society. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  voted  for  collec- 
tively, and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice 
in  each  case. 

8.  The  Recorder  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  will  be  chosen  from  the  Executive  Committee. 

DUTIES   OP    OFFICERS. 

Art.  VI.— 1.  The  Society  will  at  all  times  anticipate  the  same  kindly 
interest  from  the  Patron  which  is  now  received. 

2.  It  sincerely  trusts  that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Council 
of  Regents  will  bring  to  its  notice  and  lay  before  it  all  pertinent 
matters  connected  with  the  service,  and  that  they  will  note  the  duties 
of  the  Society  in  connection  therewith.  It  is  also  expected  that  they 
will  suggest  such  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Society  as  they 
may  think  beneficial ;  that  they  will  suggest  subjects  for  discussion,  etc. 

3.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  or  in  the 
absence  of  both  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  will  preside  in 
Executive  Session. 

4.  The  transaction  of  all  financial,  executive,  or  administrative  busi- 
ness, in  which  latter  shall  be  included  censorship  of  papers  offered  for 
presentation  to  the  Society,  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Committee  will  determine  for  itself  its  routine  of  busi- 
ness and  form  of  record. 

•5.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  correspondence  with  members  on 
matters  of  routine.  He  shall  keep  a  Register  of  the  Members,  a  Copy  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in  which  he  shall  note  all  changes,  a 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings,  and  a  Letter  Book.  These  books  shall  at  all 
times  be  in  readiness  for  inspection.  Papers  offered  by  members  unable 
to  be  present,  if  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

6.  He  shall  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings,  and  shall  have  control  of 
the  stenographer,  copyists,  etc.,  employed  to  prepare  records  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

7.  He  shall  keep  a  file-book,  in  which  reports  of  Committees,  etc., 
shall  be  entered. 

8.  Corresponding    Secretaries   shall    keep   the   Institute^    t\jL^<^\i5^  ^^»^ 
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^    r  :arr,    advised    of   &11    maTTcr«    of   inirr^<T.   and    *haU    anend  to    the 
■  :   TiC'r.  sad  irin?Tnls?i'.'n  to  ihe  Tnr:i?'Urer  of  xhi-  dues  of  members^ 
'.*.    TLr  Twjsurer,  Tinier  The  iiircc:ion  of   the  Execmire  Comminee, 

-  .  '^  b?  Tbe  di*l»nr?:ac  oSctr.      He  shall  keep  a  rect  ipi  aad  expendimre 

■  ■  ■  i.  Alii  in  accouLT  cnm:*n:  with  each  mem^^r, 

^v    Re  irill  submit  hi>  b<:«ok>  for  elimination  whenerer  asked  for. 
::.    Tar  Sx"ie:r  mar.  by  a  twa-:hini*  to:*-  of   all  members  present, 
".-  ".ir:  &3y  of5?e  vacant  for  nerieci  or  imT^rojvr  performance  of  dmy. 

■ 

MEETINGS. 

Akt.  Vn. — 1.  Theiv  shall  be  a  mer-iinj  of  the  ^iicit-TT  on  ihe  second 
T-urvday  of  i«ch  month  for  the  di*cus?ica  of  professional  and  scientific 

2.  Special  mi*e:inc*  may  be  ca!!i-.i  by  the  Srcretarr.  ax  the  request 
>^  one  or  m.^^rt  of  ibe  ireaeral  od£?'.-r*.  or  of  ^landinj  or  spct^ial  Councils 
r  Comminees. 

■\    X  s.:en."»iraphor  sliall  be  employed  to  keop  the  record  of  all  pro- 

■  ■rc-dings  of  recTilar  mcn.'iiac^. 

4.  Wheac-ver  papers  read  before  thi-  Sx^jt-ty.  and  the  discizflrion 
J. ■  -IT  in  J  OUT  of  'h?m.  ?.hall  a:cuTn'JiA:e  in  qu.ir:i:ii>  >uScient  to  make  one 
l\  r:  lrt\i  o?:avo  par.>  prim -i  n2a::-.r.  tliry  j-hall  ^•e  prt-|iaTed  for  irssoe  in 
:^  .-.nphK'T  form,  and  one  opy  of  "be  same  ]k-  >en*.  by  the  Treasozer 
■o  f?.oh  member  and  one  to  each  *-•- j^-.  ■  membt-r. 

Pjper*  on  in:ricaie  tcvhnic-al  *ubv/::>  m^v  be  published  as  a  pan   of 
•  .     proceedings  of   ihe   So."ie:y  with  rj:   Wmz  publicly  read.    if.  in  the 
•pinion  of  the  Ex.'L"j:ive  C."»mm:iux.  the  subJ-.-ct  ;o  which  they  relate  be 
r.  •  •?.:  a  chara;:tfr  to  be  appre.  ia:eil  on  nit-rtiy  v-a^ual  investigation. 

AMENDMENTS 

Akt.  VIII.— N>    aiii:i:.n    or   am-.r^inienTs    :•    th-,-    Consiimtion    and 

By-Laws   -hall  bi-  made  with  --j:   The  assen:    of  tw:-:li:nis  the   members 

-  ::rr.      No:ic\-   of    propo>t-d  chsr.^es  or  a  !.i:::  ::<  shall  Ix^  given  by  the 

^    reTaTT  at  kis:  one  m.^n:h  b.f.re  acTion  i-  Tak^r.  ui^.^n  them. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article  I. — The  rules  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
shall,  in  so  far  as  applicable,  govern  the  parliamentaiy  proceedings  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  II. — 1.  At  both  regular  and  stated  meetings  the  routine  of 
business  shall  be  as  follows  : 

2.  At  executive  meetings  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice- 
President,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, will  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  occupy  the  chair  during  the 
session ;    in  the  absence  of  these,  the  Society  will  appoint  a  chairman. 

3.  At  meetings  for  presentation  of  papers  and  discussion,  the  Society 
will  be  called  to  order  as  above  provided,  and  a  chairman  will  be 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officer ;  such  chairman  shall  be  chosen,  when 
practicable,  from  the  Council  of  Regents,  reference  being  had  to  the 
subject  about  to  be  discussed,  and  an  expert  in  the  specialty  to  which  it 
relates  selected.  In  the  absence  of  such  Regent,  suitable  selection  to  act 
as  chairman  shall  be  made  upon  the  same  principle  from  the  members 
present. 

4.  At  regular  meetings,  after  the  presentation  of  the  paper  of  the 
evening,  or  on  the  termination  of  the  arguments  made  by  members 
appointed  to  or  voluntarily  appearing  to  enter  into  formal  discussion,  the 
chairman  will  make  such  review  of  the  paper  as  he  may  deem  proper. 
Informal  discussion  will  then  be  in  order,  each  speaker  being  allowed  not 
exceeding  ten  minutes  in  the  aggregate,  unless  by  special  permission  of 
the  Society.  The  author  of  the  paper  will  in  conclusion  be  allowed  such 
time  in  making  a  resume  of  the  discussion  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
The  discussion  ended,  the  Chairman  will  close  the  proceedings  with  such 
remarks  as  he  may  be  pleased  to  offer. 
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S3cretai7,  advised  of  all  matters  of  interest,  and  shall  attend  to  the 
collection  and  transmission  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  dues  of  members. 

9.  The  Treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
shall  be  the  disbursing  officer.  He  shall  keep  a  receipt  and  expenditure 
book,  and  an  account  current  with  each  member. 

to.    He  will  submit  his  books  for  examination  whenever  asked  for. 

11.  The  Society  may,  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  all  members  present, 
declare  any  office  vacant  for  neglect  or  improper  performance  of  duty. 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  VII. — 1.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  each  month  for  the  discussion  of  professional  and  scientific 
subjects. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  one  or  more  of  the  general  officers,  or  of  standing  or  special  Councils 
or  Committees. 

3.  A  stenographer  shall  be  employed  to  keep  the  record  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  regular  meetings. 

4.  Whenever  papers  read  before  the  Society,  and  the  discussion 
growing  out  of  them,  shall  accumulate  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  one 
hundred  octavo  pages  printed  matter,  they  shall  be  prepared  for  issue  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  one  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  by  the  Treasurer 
to  each  member  and  one  to  each  ex-officio  member. 

Papers  on  intricate  technical  subjects  may  be  published  as  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  without  being  publicly  read,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  subject  to  which  they  relate  be 
not  of  a  character  to  be  appreciated  on  merely  casual  investigation. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art.  Vin. — No  addition  or  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  shall  be  made  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  the  members 
voting.  Notice  of  proposed  changes  or  additions  shall  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  at  least  one  month  before  action  is  taken  upon  them. 
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5.  At  the  close  of  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Society  will  go  into  Executive  Session,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  as  follows  : 

1.  Stated  business,  if  there  shall  be  any  to  be  considered. 

2.  Unfinished  business  taken  up. 

3.  Reports  of  officers  or  Committees. 

4.  Applications  for  membership  reported. 

5.  Correspondence  read. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business  transacted. 

7.  New  business  introduced. 

8.  Adjournment. 


THE  RECORD 

UxiTED   St^\tks  Navai.   Ixstitutp:. 

Vol.  I.  1874.  X4I.  1 

V.     H.     NAVAL     ACADEMY.     ANNAPOMS. 

XovmiDKi;  lo,  is;:). 
L'.,mino.l"iv  l\  It.  1'.  Koi.(iKL.=*.  V.  S.  N..  in  ll>.'  ri.iiir. 

Till-;  MAXNI\(;  OF  OV\l  XAVV  AND  ilEltCANTII.K 

MARINE. 

Bv  Captais  S.  n.  Lie-,  V.S.N. 


[Is  a  foiv  in'rodiislory  rcniiirks,  Capiain  Luc?  i^aiil  that  as  (lie  gciicrnliiy 
<>f  llic  navul  ofQccr.s  rcnil  nearly  ilic  same  kind  of  profctsioiiu)  litorntun-. 
niiicli  that  bo  had  lo  wiy  mi;.;;!!  ifluiid  very  fiiniiliar  to  IIiokc  pn-sent.  Hi- 
rlisi'laiint'd  all  inlcnlinii  lo  )ay  before  llicui  aiiylliiii.r;  slnrlliiig  or  orisjlnul; 
•  m  Ihe  coatrary,  he  should  go  ovir  ivi-ll-hcali'u  ground,  and  only  call  Uifir 
partirui.ir  atlcnllon  lo  a  siiljjprl  sii  vciy  (oiiiuioii  as  scomin^ly  lo  Imvi- 
<-iroptHl  genfral  oliscrviilioii-l 

Tha  breaking  out  of  lUc  Crimean  War  rovcaleil  iv.o  intfreMlns  fncis  till' 
■  lien  not  gcDcruIly  knoivii  :  tlif  spieudid  ur^^ini/^atjun  and  iliseiplinc  of  llii- 
French  navy,  and  tlif  lii-.v  stal-  dC  Uic  Englldi  'i::ainea.  Following  promplly 
tlie  opening  of  hoslilitie:!,  the  Ii'retii'li  stiuadron  put  lo  .sea  In  llie  liiglie^t 
slatu  of  pflicicncy,  and  lar^e  bodies  of  Iroopi;  and  all  the  various  munllions 
of  war  were  Iranf^pnrk'd  lo  ilicir  dc-linalion  v.-illi  an  nlaerily  .iiid  onirr' 
wliicli  tlUc.lwiUi  d:i:niy  t:v;li-  evfr-ivalchful  nr;igUliori!  across  llic  Cliniiiicl. 
ivbiiv  iiumljcrs  of  lli>>  r.r.v.l  line  of- kill Ic  ship.-,  of  thc^  English  fleet  swiiiig 
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t)  their  anchors  in  Iiclplcss  inactivity  waiting  for  men.  The  English,  re- 
lying on  their  ancient  prestige,  had  been  content  to  continue  customs  which 
tlie  advAnced  state  of  naval  science  had  long  before  rendered  ineffective  ; 
while  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  French  navy,  commenced  by  de 
.Toinvillc  and  wisely  continued  by  the  late  Emperor,  brought  the  French 
fle:t  up  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  war  found  it. 

The  lesson  which  a  comparison  of  the  two  fleets  forced  upon  England 
was  humiliating  to  her  pride— not,  indeed,  that  she  had  any  serious  cauho 
•of  apprehension,  even  had  they  not  been  allies ;  but  there  was  a  thorough- 
ness and  perfection  about  the  French,  extending  even  to  the  minor  details, 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  were  not  prepared,  and  none  were  glad,  lo 
see.  If  the  lesson  was  humiliating,  however,  it  was  wholesome.  The 
.iju?stion  of  the  manning  the  navy  was  brought  before  the  country  in 
li  manner  not  to  be  evaded ;  and  the  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament  at 
tliat  day  show  with  what  anxiety  the  subject  was  regarded.  The  result 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  which  was  instructed  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  manning  the  navy.  The  inves- 
tigation seems  to  have  been  very  thorough,  and  the  report  was  certainly 
(elaborate.  Among  other  recommendations,  it  was  stated  emphatically  ''thut 
th^  gradual  organization  of  a  permanent  nnty  must  principally  depend  upon  n 
sfipjyly  of  trained  boys^';  and  that  '*at  least  five  large  vessels  should  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  different  ports,  forming,  as  it  were,  so  many  marine  schools." 
This  part  of  the  plan  was  adopted  at  once ;  five  of  the  old  line-of-baltlc 
ships  were  commissioned  as  training-ships,  and  the  new  system  fully  in- 
augurated. It  was  not  long  before  the  truth  dawned  upon  the  public  mind 
that  this  kind  of  technical  education  for  lads  answered  admirably  well 
for  the  navy ;  the  number  of  training-ships  has  been  from  time  to  time 
increased,  and  now,  instead  of  five,  they  have  twelve  large  traininir- 
ships  and  eight  tenders  (mostly  sailing-brigs),  besides  four  ships  for  gun- 
ner}' practice,  and  nine  ships  and  one  tender  for  coast-guard  drill  for  the 
naval  rescn'c — making  thirty-four  vessels  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  naval 
training.  This,  I  think,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  splendid  body  <)f 
native-born  seamen  which  now  mans  the  British  fleet. 

What  answered  so  well  for  the  national  navy  it  was  reasronably  sup- 
posed would  be  advantageous  to  the  commercial  navy  ;  so  various  marine 
societies  and  charitable  institutions  borrowed  from  the  Government  old 
men-of-war,  which  were  converted  into  nautical  schools — seme  for  desti- 
tute boys  picked  up  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  large  cities ;  some 
for  reformatories;  some  for  lads  belonging  to  the  **poor  but  honest''  class, 
and  who  were  destined  to  follow  the  sea  for  a  living;  and  some  for   a 
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higher  class,  irbo  were  ioUnded  to  be  flUed  qs  officers  of  lUc  mcrcl  snl 
service — in  all,  thirteen  vessels,  making,  with  the  naval  tratntng-sbir^  ■ 
,^roiid  total  of  forlf-aeven  national  ships  employed  for  cducalional  pur- 
poses, or  about  as  manj  as  we  generally  maimain  in  active  service  10 
perform  tiic  duty  of  tlie  whole  navy. 

Further  than  this,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  in  the  Canadian  Domin- 
ion and  Kewfonndland  It  Is  estimated  tliat  there  arc  about  eighty-seven 
thousand  seamen  and  flsbenncn,  whom  it  te  now  proposed  to  drill  in  nuvnl 
gunnery. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  Ihc  Association,  I  lieg  you  to  think,  for 
one  moment,  of  having  half  only  of  this  number  of  trained  naval  gunners, 
allowing  tl)e  estimate  to  be  excessive,  at  our  very  doors,  and  contrast  with 
it  the  fact  slated  in  one  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Secretary  Welles,  durin;; 
ihe  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  while  wc  were  straining  every  nerve  to  grt 
seamen,  that  we  had  in  the  navy  nearly  nineteen  thousand  landsmen,  (^ii 
tliis  statement  alone  we  might  rest  our  ease. 

In  adopting  llie  policy  of  raising  her  own  seamen,  England  only  fol- 
lowed what  had  long  been  the  practice  in  France.  That  great  minisUr, 
Colbert,  instituted  in  his  day  a  syslem  which  lias  withstood,  with  mote 
or  less  variation,  all  the  political  vicissitudes  of  France  for  two  hundred 
years ;  and  it  was  only  when  his  policy  wax  negleclcd  that  the  navy  suf- 
fered. Thus,  at  the  timo  of  the  Revolution,  and  under  tiie  tlrsl  Napoleon. 
tlie  navy  had,  tlirough  long  neglect,  gone  down  too  far,  in  crery  way,  to 
he  readily  raised  to  its  proper  standard.  Various  e^^cuses  were  given  for 
their  losses,  at  sea.  The  English  ships,  they  said,  had  heavier  fcnnllin^'', 
and  their  very  thick  sides  resislcU  Ihe  penelralion  of  shot  which  tlie  lightly- 
built  ships  of  France  eould  not  withstand.  But  every  render  of  naval 
hislory  knows  that  their  losses  were  due  to  a  want  of  proper  inuning  not 
only  of  their  men,  but  their  ofliccrs.  Sir  t'iiarles  Napier  is  quoted  i;s 
saying;  "It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  lliat  our  successful  actions  were 
gained  either  by  our  having  louglicr  ships  or  heavier  artillery."  "We  were 
generally  opposed  10  larger  ships  and  heavier  metal."  "It  was  cur  <'<■ 
pcrience  at  sea,"  he  continues,  "  our  rapid  Are,  and  ihe  superiority  of  our 
aim,  that  gave  us  victory."  This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  a  Gvv- 
raan  writer,  who,  in  an  impartial  review  of  the  hislory  of  the  English  ami 
French  navies,  notes  with  emphasis  the  Emallcr  number  of  casualties  in  the 
English  navy  as  compared  with  that  of  France.  "This  contrast,  so  favor- 
able to  England,"  he  remarks,  "has  been  constantly  maintained,  and  can 
only  be  attributable  to  her  superior  artillery.  Iler  ecamen  not  only  aimed 
with  greater  precision  and  flrcd  more  steadily  than  thote  of  the  French, 
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but  they  had  the  reputation  of  loading  with  far  greater  rapidity.  It  was 
remarked  in  1805  that  the  English  could  fire  a  round  with  ball  every 
minute,  whereas  it  took  the  French  gunners  three  minutes  to  perform  the 
same  operation."  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  may  here  pause  for 
a  moment  to  note  that  if  the  English  gunnery  at  that  day  was  good,  the 
jruiinery  of  our  infant  navy  was  even  belter.  As  the  French  had  said  be- 
fore, so  the  English,  In  their  turn,  repeated,  *'What  heavy  scantling!" 
and  so  we  answered,  **  It  was  not  the  tough  sides,  but  the  good  gimnery 
that  gave  us  the  victory."  And  the  same  will  prove  true  to-day.  Vic- 
tory will  ever  be  with  the  best  gunnery^  let  the  sides  be  never  so 
tough.  In  that  day,  however,  both  our  navies  were  recruited  much  in 
the  same  way ;  but  whereas  England  has  completely  remodelled  her  an- 
cient system  by  bringing  it  up  to  the  requirements  of  modem  times,  we 
have  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century. 

The  French  navy  had  been  gradually  deteriorating  till  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  when,  owing  to  certain  troubles  in  the 
Flast,  Admiral  Lelande  was  placed  in  command  of  a  small  squadron  and 
despatched  to  the  Levant.  From  that  time  the  French  navy  took  its  rise, 
and  culminated  under  the  late  Empire.  In  one  of  the  most  charming 
works  in  all  naval  literature,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  tells  us  the  whole 
story.  It  was  in  the  school  of  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron,  in- 
deed, that  the  Prince  studied  and  graduated,  and  where  he  imbibed  those 
ju.^t  ideas  of  naval  administration  which  enabled  him  subsequently,  as 
Atlmiral  of  France,  to  adopt  those  measures  by  which  the  French  navy 
tiUained  its  excellence.  Admiral  Lelande,  on  being  called  to  a  seat  in  the 
(  h:imber  of  Deputies,  was-^^uccceded  in  the  command  of  the  squadron  by 
Vice-Admiral  Baron  Hugon,  who  ** exercised"  the  squadron  of  cvolution.s 
till  1842.  I  beg  leave  to  call  particular  attention,  by  way  of  parenthesitJ, 
to  the  language  of  the  historian.  It  is  that  Hugon  txerciged  the  squadron 
of  evolutions  :  **ll  est  remplace  dans  son  eominandcmeut  j^f^f  ^^  Vicc-amiral 
Ihrron  Ilitgon,  qui  exerce  ccitc  cscadre  dans  le  MtdiUrnnHc  jusqu'cn  1842." 
That  squadron  was  in  truth— and  the  fact  is  worthy  of  our  careful  con- 
sideration— the  real  naval  school  of  France,  and  is  so  to  this  day  ;  just 
:ts  tlie  English  Channel  squadron  is  the  real  naval  school  of  England,  a 
species  of  school — and  here  is  another  fact  for  consideration — which  this 
country  has  never  known. 

De  Joinville,  then,  having  graduated  in  that  i:aval  fcchool  commonly 
known  as  the  French  Squadron  of  Evolutions,  was  eminently  qualified  for 
tl:e   task  of  reorganizing  the  French  navy.     He  succeeded,  it  is  eaid  of 
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him,  in  doing  what  do  one  else  had  been  alile  to  do— he  rendered  il'.c 
navy  pspiilir.  Oa  all  n:iTa1  subjects  his  words  are  the  words  of  wlsdora. 
Hear  lilm  :  "The  qucsiion  of  filling  out  a  fleet  is  not  a  mere  quesrion  of 
finance.  Monej  can  always  be  raised  by  ilie  state,  and  money  will  pro 
ducc  any  number  of  craft ;  but  money  will  not  make  sailors  ;  gold  wi'.l 
not  make  a  disciplined  crew  nor  an  experienced  stafF  of  oJfieers ;  and  i  f 
what  use  an:  ships  without  the  living  soul  lo  command  and  the  ready 
hands  to  obey  f  To  colieet,  form,  and  train  these  should  be  the  first 
solicllude  of  a  great  miritlrae  power,  as  il  is  the  most  important  part  C'f 
Its  tasks.  Every  other  requirement  will  (hen  follow  as  a  matter  of  cour-«." 
In  1B33  the  corps  of  matiloU-ranoiiiUm  (ne^tmcn -gunners)  was  cHiablisheil, 
and  at  the  same  lime  a  number  of  improvements  adopted;  bul,  OHin^r 
to  eert:i1n  dife^ts  In  Ihs  system,  it  wai  found  that  ir.iined  men  did  not 
rsniiin  in  the  ssrvi;;.  Various  mo:lifl;:itions  were  uilopltd,  till  ilic  reign 
of  ihe  late  Emperor.  "Among  the  firal  great  ettorts,"  we  are  told,  " visi- 
ble at  Ihe  commencement  of  his  reign  was  a  determination  to  flu;rmeiir 
Ibc  number  of  ships  to  an  cMent  never  previously  thought  of,  and  at  Ihe 
same  time  lo  enhance  the  efllciency  of  the  seamen.  Under  the  new  repu- 
lation.  it  was  stipulated  that  every  sailor  must  enter  tlie  service  fur  si 
periodof  ten  years,  and  tliat,  with  the  practical  knowledge  inculcalt'il  on 
board  the  trainlag-ship,  there  should  be  combined  a  course  of  theoretical 
instruction  on  shore,  stimulated  by  periodical  examinalions.  The  French 
marine -artillerist  may,  tiicrcfore,  be  held  lo  be  well  grounded  in  at  least  lite 
rudimentary  principles  ot  the  science  of  projecliles.  In  this  way,  a  body 
of  five  hundred  picked  gunners  is  annually  turned  out."  These  fill  Ihe 
podtions  of  gu-.i-ctptains  and  the  several  grades  of  pctly-ofllcers  through- 
out the  fleet.  England  had  already  adopted  (his  plan  of  iraining  liir, 
men  to  gunnery.  The  name  of  Ihe  old  giinnery-ship,  the  KjriUait,  Ims 
long  been  familiar  to  lis.  Here  was  a  special  training-course  established 
for  the  instruclion  of  gun-enptains  and  the  higlier  grades  of  petty -ofllccr.<: 
and  from  the  best  of  the  latter  were  selecled  the  warraat-offlcers.  It  was 
from  the  English,  probably,  that  tlic  French  look  the  idea  of  the  scammi- 
gunner,  and  fully  adopted  her  practice,  possibly  improving  on  It,  and  Itic 
English,  in  their  turn,  adopted  from  Ihe  French  the  "Ecole  des  mous>esi,'' 
The  dates  here  given,  and  the  precise  order  of  preeedence  may  not  lie  aii- 
EOluiely  correct,  but  quite  near  enough  lo  show  how  England  and  Fi'ancc 
liave,  through  long  years,  been  struggling  lo  excel  each  other  in  naii;l 
power,  first  one  oiilslripping  the  other  In  some  particular,  then  the  olher. 
Their  rivalry  keeps  both  navies  on  the  very  crett  of  Ihe  wave  ot  progi''--*. 
Let  us  turn  from  Ihis  rapid  glance  over  the  modern  hisloi^-  of  the  two 
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navie.'s  we  are  (after  our  own)  most  familiar  with,  and  ask  what  wc  have 
been  doing  for  our  sailors  since  1812.  If,  in  the  language  of  de  Joinville, 
it  be  any  part  of  our  duty  to  "collect  and  train  seamen"  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  permanent  navy,  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  that  duty  has  been 
sadly  neglected  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  for  the  navy  in  general  we 
have  done  much  within  the  past  few  years.  In  looking  back,  it  seems 
of  comparatively  recent  date  that  what  were  called  our  new  steam-frigates 
were  deemed  models  of  modem  naval  architecture ;  our  guns  ranked  high- 
est in  naval  ordnance ;  the  educational  facilities  afforded  our  young  naval 
officers,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say,  are  not  equalled  in  any  country  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  problem  which  the  European  navies  failed  to  solve — the 
devising  of  a  new  system  of  naval  tactics  wlilch  should  meet  the.  require- 
ments of  a  modem  fleet — has  been  solved  in  our  navy  with  an  ease  and  a 
completeness ;  and  Is  in  itself,  withal,  so  happily  conceived,  and  so  simple, 
as  to  command  our  admiration  for  the  work  and  its  author  alike.  And 
yet,  with  these  legitimate  causes  of  gratulation,  we  have  been  for  years 
persistently  neglecting  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  elements  of  an  efficient 
navy.  Engaged  in  a  naval  war,  by  whom  are  our  fine  ships  to  bo 
manned?  The  model  naval  officer,  with  his  high  culture  and  careful 
training — whom  is  he  to  lead  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  And  after  all  the  pa- 
tient study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  racking  of  brains,  and  ex- 
hausting the  inventive  faculties  of  the  country,  that  we  may  have  thi* 
very  best  gun,  mounted  on  the  most  perfect  carriage,  and  loaded  with  the 
most  effective  powder  and  most  destructive  shell,  who  is  to  reap  the  rich 
harvest,  and  in  one  supreme  moment  utilize  these  rare  contributions  of 
brains,  time,  and  money  ?  Is  it  not  the  one  who  points  the  gun  and 
pulls  the  lock-string  ?  And  does  it  seem  wise  to  go  to  so  much  trouble* 
and  expense  to  prepare  a  great  engine  of  war  and  not  at  the  same  time 
to  prepare  for  its  being  properly  used  ?  Does  it  seem  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  neglect  one  member  of  a  body,  the  want  of  whicli  may  neutralize  tho 
perfection  of  the  remainder  ?  Dofs  it  not  seem  rather  the  reverse  of  ttis- 
dom*  Nor  do  we  need  the  marine-artillerist  merely — the  Italians  have 
those.  Many  of  us  may  bo  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  thoroughness  of 
their  great-gun  drill;  but  "-11  ne  sotit  pas  gabiers,''  the  captain  of  the  Ur 
Oalaniuomo  said,  when  asked  if  his  men  exercised  aloft.  They  were 
not  topmen,  indeed,  nor  sailors  in  any  sense  ;  and  with  such  crews  it 
would  be  safe  to  prophesy  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  of  Lissa.  We  need 
for  our  ships  the  thorough  seaman,  with  his  characteristic  devotion  to  the 
flag  of  his  country,  his  contempt  of  danger,  his  love  of  adventure,  com- 
bined with  the  carefully-trained  naval  gunner.      And,  the  prejudices  of 


nianj  of  our  officers  to  llic  coDtrary,  we  may  look  to  our  scnmcn  of  Iliu 
fulure  for  yet  higher  qua  lilies,  but  such  as  are  Bure  to  oome  by  llial  vciy 
couriW  of  education  which  is  to  give  ua  the  best  type  of  a  moderi  raaii- 
of-naTBinaii. 

"Education,"  it  has  been  observed,  "lias  reference  to  llie  wliolc  man. 
the  Iwdy,  the  mind,  and  the  heart ;  Its  object,  and,  when  rightly  conducted, 
its  effect,  is  to  make  him  a  complete  creature  after  hia  kind.  To  hln 
frame  it  gives  vigor,  activity,  and  beauty;  to  bis  senses,  corrcclncPB  and 
acutenesB  ;  to  hU  intellect,  power  and  thaughtfulness  ;  to  his  heart,  ri'riur. 
If  you  would  mark  the  perfect  mao.  yo^  must  not  look  for  him  in  the 
circus,  the  university,  or  the  church  exclusively,  but  you  must  look  for 
one  who  has  'taena  tana  in  carport  ttmo' — a  healtliful  mind  in  ii  hcaltlifv.l 
l>ody.    To  make  all  men  sueh  is  the  object  of  education."  " 

Is  any  one  prepared  to  say  that  tliesc  principles  apply  to  one  kind  of 
education  merely  and  not  to  another ;  that  tlicy  apply  to  the  university 
uad  not  to  the  public-school  ;  to  the  sons  of  ufflucncc  and  not  to  the 
children  of  toil ;  that  (he  sailor  may  not  bo  edncatctl  to  be  a  "complete 
creature  after  his  kind"*  The  proposition  is  not  to  be  entertained.  Bui 
the  dews  in  regard  to  the  pariieular  methods  of  education  have  been 
considerably  modified  within  the  past  twenty  years.  In  1851  look  pkee 
in  the  city  of  London  the  great  eshibition,  where,  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
100,000  persons  were  assembled  to  witness  the  competitive  industries  of 
the  civilized  world;  (hen  and  Ihere  it  was  demonstrated  to  that  immense 
ilirong  that  England,  in  the  profusion  of  the  raw  material,  in  tlie  native 
^'cnlus  of  her  artisans,  and  in  the  mechanical  power  which  she  exbibitei'. 
possessed  a  superiority  which  made  competition  with  her,  at  that  eshibi- 
lion,  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  hopeless. 

''  But  it  taught  another  lesson  :  that  what  was  wanting  by  others  eilbcr 
in  ihe  raw  material  cr  in  bone  and  muscle  might  be  more  than  supplied 
l>y  educated  tkUl,  and  that  technical  education,  if  inaugurated  for  ihiic 
industries  upon  a  liberal  plan,  and  slcai^ily  pursued,  would  give  to  France, 
(Jermany,  and  Switzerland  a  power  which  would  more  than  compenfole 
for  natural  disadvantages.  These  countries  were  not  slow  in  establishing 
sueh  schools,  reaching  from  technical  training  for  lads  and  apprentices, 
in  Ihc  various  branches  of  industry,  by  a  well-graded  sysleni,  up  to  a 
jiolytectinic  university :  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  give  to  tiiese  in- 
siituiions  all  the  appliances  which  could  provide  educated  skill  to  kbcr 
and  industry. 

"The  BCit  cxbibilion   was   held   in   Paris  in   ISCo.     A  ir.arkcd   clitnge 
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was  already  observable  in  the  competitive  industries  of  Germany  and 
France,  as  compared  with  England.  The  result  of  this  exhibition  in- 
creased the  zeal  for  technical  education  in  those  countrica.  Thev  were 
assured  by  these  early  results  that  thej'  were,  indeed,  upon  the  right 
track  ;  for  the  successful  examples  in  machinery  and  iron  manufacture 
in  which  England  had  hitherto  possessed  an  ^  hereditary  pre-eminence 
<lemonstratcd  that  educated  skill  might  successfully  compete  with  genius 
and  other  natural  advantages. 

**When  the  next  exhibition  was  held  in  London  in  1862,  England  was 
left  far  in  the  rear  by  the  skilled  labor  of  the  Continent :  and  mortifica- 
tion to  the  national  pride  was  felt  throughout  the  realm.  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland  bore  away  the  palms  in  those  departments  of 
mechanical  skill  in  which  hitherto  England  had  been  without  a  peer. 
This  mortification  was  further  intersificd  at  the  last  exhibition  in  1807  : 
and  English  artisans  and  English  manufacturers  demanded  an  enquiry 
into  the  causes  which  led  to  this  great  discomfiture,  and  into  the  ways 
and  means  of  rectifying  it. 

'*  It  was  found  that  in  every  metropolis,  large  town,  or  centre  of  indu.«- 
t-y  in  France,  Germany,  or  8witzerlanc\  schools  for  educating  profes- 
sional men  and  masters,  for  training  foremen  and  skilled  workmen,  and 
for  teaching  apprenticer,,  had  been  established,  and  that  these  technical 
schools  had  caused  the  rapid  supremacy  of  continental  over  British  in- 
dustry. The  testimony  of  such  scientific  gentlemen  as  Professors  Tyndall 
and  Franckland  was  that  what  England  needed  was  a  better  provision  for 
industrial  education  ;  a  higher  scientific  education  for  those  likely  to  ln' 
master-manufacturers,  ^o  that  when  discoveries  are  made  they  may  be 
rendered  available  by  the  skilled  intelligence  of  those  who  command 
capital,  and  can  at  the  same  lime  appreciate  the  merits  of  such 
discoveries." 

An  English  chair-maker,  who  went  to  the  last  Paris  exhibition  as  one 
of  a  committee  of  eighty-six  representative  skilled  English  workmen,  to 
look  into  the  teaching  of  this  great  exhibition,  thus  expresfcs  his  opinion  : 
'*  Seeing  some  lads  at  work  with  the  men  in  the  carvers'  shop,  1  went 
to  the  bench  of  one  about  fourteen.  He  was  carving  a  chair-back  of  a 
mediaeval  form  from  a  working  drav.ing.  I  expresfcd  my  surprise  that 
one  so  younj  should  have  been  found  capable  of  carving  so  well,  and 
was  informed  that  boys  at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the  trades 
they  fancy,  so  that  a  boy  about  to  be  apprenticed  to  learn  carvinir  !>; 
instructed  in  ornamental  drawing,  modelling,  and  designing."  He  adds,  ;.s 
the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the  "mere  mechanical  workman  stranN 
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not  the  slight«3t  chance  with  the  workman  of  cultivated  taste."  Like 
opinions  were  expressed  by  each  of  the  eighty-six  committee-men  repre- 
senting the  intelligent  but  self-educated  workmen  of  England,  in  each 
department  of  industry ;  and  they  were  all  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  English  nation  was  in  great  peril  in  regard  to 
manufacturing  pre-eminence.  * 

Now  if  this  technical  education  is  found  necessary  for  chair-makers, 
and  similar  trades  on  shore,  how  much  more  essential  is  it  for  the  difll- 
cult  trade  of  mariner;  and  when  we  add  to  the  trade  of  mariner  that 
of  a  skilful  marine-art'llerist,  our  deduction  must  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  ** self-educated  eighty-six":  Oar  uneducated  seamen  will  stand  no 
ehanre  against  the  trained  guun^^rs  of  England  and  France. 

The  enlightened  views  which,  in  Europe,  recognized  the  necessity  of 
technical  education,  soon  made  their  way  to  this  country  and  found  ex- 
pression in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1863,  commonly  known  as  the 
agricultural-college  bill.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  munificent 
grant  of  public  land  was  authorized  for  the  '*  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  feast  one  college  in  each  State  claiming  the  benefit  of 
the  act,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  .  .  . 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics"  (a  clause  I  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  presently), 
**in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

This  act  has  given  an  impulse  to  technical  education  in  this  country 
which  has  already  been  productive  of  much  good.  Following  it  up  we 
find  that  last  year  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  to  authorize  its  cities  and  towns  to  establish  industrial  schools,  the 
language  of  the  act  being,  **  The  city  council  of  any  city  ma}'  cstablisli 
and  maintain  one  or  more  Industrial  schools,  .  .  .  and  the  school- 
board  shall  employ  teachers,  prescribe  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations 
to  be  taught  in  such  schools,"  etc.  Thus  we  see  two  important 
acts  making  ample  provision  for  technical  education,  and  I  ask  if 
the  trade  of  mariner  is  to  be  totally  excluded  from  the  one,  the  science 
of  navigation  from  the  other  ?  In  the  name  of  our  seamen  I  for  one 
solemnly  protest.  But,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  sailor,  the  great 
State  of  New   York   has   not   left    the   matter   in   doubt.     With   her   vast 
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commorcial  interests  she  saw  the  necessity  of  the  times, .and,  by  an  act 
passed  last  year,  made  special  provision  for  a  nautical  school.'^ 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Enj^land  learned  through  her  Crystal  Palace 
that  she  must  do  for  her  trades-people  on  shore  what  she  had  already 
been  doing  for  her  seamen,  while  we  have  learned  that  what  has  been 
(lone  for  our  industrial  classes  and  the  army  must  be  done  for  our  sea- 
men and  the  navy.  We  need  not  look  to  the  example  of  foreign  navies, 
tlien,  to  learn  how  to  legislate  for  our  seamen  ;  the  very  spirit  of  the  age 
cries  out  to  educate  them. 

In  1887  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  boys  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  to  serve  in  the  navy  until  twenty-one, 
and  soon  after  we  had  as  many  as  two  thousand  apprentice  boys.  The 
effort  proved  a  failure  and  died  out,  to  be  renewed  once  more  in  1863, 
only  to  fail  again.  There  were  good  reasons,  needless  now  to  enumerate, 
for  both  failures ;  but  this  want  of  success  in  no  way  disturbs  the  prin- 
ciple lying  at  the  bottom.  The  very  best  of  schemes,  as  we  know,  may 
be  rendered  abortive  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  slight  disintegrating; 
element. 

Besides  the  attempt  with  the  Sabinfy  the  last  few  years  have  seen 
the  introduction  of  the  **  continuous-service  certificate,**  which  carries 
with  it  certain  advantages,  the  honorable  discharge  and  the  good-conduct 
meiial ;  all  establishecl  with  a  view  to  encouraging  men  to  remain  in  the 
naval  scTvice.  But  if  cny  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
ola.'is  of  m?n  to  whom  these  inducements  are  held  out,  it  will  seem 
an  open  quoction  whether  or  not  they  arc  worth  such  inducements.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  our  national  ships  are  only  pmrtially  manned  by  Ameri- 
can seamen.  If  it  was  indignantly  declared  in  Congress  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  to  have  our  ships  flying  a  national  flag  made  of  foreign 
bunting,  what  will  be  said  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
who  man  our  naval  guns  are  foreigners?  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that 
many  of  those  claiming  to  bo,  and  who  perhaps  are,  Americans,  are 
utterly  ust»less  for  any  good  purpoee  on  board  ship.  It  is  a  positive 
misfortune  to  us  that  many  of  these  men  arr  induced  to  remain  in  the 
service ;  indeed,  it  would  be  quite  advantageous  to  offer  inducements  to 
some  to  remain  on  shore.  And  yet  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  high  ap- 
prvviation  of  a  true  American  seaman.  When  found,  as  he  still  may  \k\ 
in  our  servi<*c,  though  in  a  deplorably  small  minority,  be  is  one  to  Iv 
proud   o*    and    to   res|>ect ;    prompt   and   fearlei^s,    fertile    in    refourcts. 

=»  StBo  ^  llii«  vas  wTtttiMk  tb«  X«v  York  Xaaticttl  School  has  be^n  opened  oa  beard 
the  schoiw<«hi|»  <N*.  ir«»|\s  au&d  is  nov— Jannary,  llKT— in  succcrsliil  cp«ratk:u. 


patient,  even  cheerful  under  adversity,  of  wonderful  endurance,  intelligcnf , 
and  self-reliant,  and  withal  of  unflinching,  uncompromising  fidelity  to  his 
flag.    Take  him  all  in  all,  I  maintain  that  your   **true  Yankee   sailor*' 
has  not  his  equal  in  the  world.    May  I  ask  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if   I  here  trespass  ujwn  your  patience  so  far  as  to  pay  a  passinj^ 
tribute  to  the  sailor  of  my  early  days?    I  speak  of  the  higher  type.     It 
is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  recall  the  recollection  of  many  worthy 
representatives  of  the  class,  and  some  I  love  to  remember  as  my  tutors. 
I  recall  them  with  their  bronzed  faces,  their  kind  hearts  beaming  through  ^ 
their  eyes,  with  a  degree  of   feeling  bordering   on    affection.     The   earlj' 
lessons  learned  of   them  I  think   the   most   indelible  impressions  on  my 
mind,  and  whatever  fondness  I  had  for   the   sea   I  trace   to  the  quaint 
yarns  of  adventure,  not  unmingled  with  goodly  precepts,  which  fell  from 
their  honest  lips.    They  owned  their  full   share   of   human   weakness,  i-p 
you  will,  but  it  is  not  mine   to  cast   the  first  stone.     I    respected    them, 
then  ;  I  honor  their  memory  now. 

It  is  related  on  good   authority    that    when   the  Cointtitviion   returned 
from  Holland,  after  transporting  the  specie  required  to   pay    the  last   irr- 
stalment  of   our  national  debt  to  that  country,  in  1812,  the  term  of  sex*. 
vice  of  her  crew  had  expired,  and   a   few  days  after  arrival   were   dis- 
charged.   Commodore  Hull  immediately  manned  his  ship  by  drawing  an 
the  fishermen  of  the  New    England   coast,  and  the  merchant-seamen  of 
Salem,  Newburyport,  Boston,   and   vicinity.     The  response   was   prompt, 
and  it   is   alleged  that    when   the    Constitution  soon   after    captured    the 
(rucrnerey  of  her  450  seamen  only  00  had  ever   served   on   board   of    a 
man-of-war.     To  such  a  proud  record  can   the   native   American   seaman 
point.    But  is  he  alone  of  all  the  world  to  rest  idly  on  his  laurels,  while 
his  brethren  on  shore    and  his  old  antagonist  on  the  ocean    advance  on 
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the  full  tide  of  progress  ?  Shall  we  not  all  solemnly,  earnestly,  loudly 
protest  ? 

If,  then,  the  native  American  seaman  is  a  valuable  person,  and  if,  as 
we  all  admit,  the  class  is  rapidly  disappearing,  is  it  not  our  plain  duty 
to  set  ourselves  earnestly  to  work  to  rear  them  ?  So  obvious,  indeed,  is 
it,  as  to  remind  one  of  those  self-evident  propositions  which,  while  diffi- 
cult from  their  very  simplichy  to  demonstrate,  seem,  in  the  attempt  to 
do  so,  like  an  imputation  on  the  understanding. 

To  establish  a  school  of  seamen  for  the  navy  alone,  however,  would 
be  as  unwise  as  illiberal  and  short-sighted.  Any  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  our  seamen  must  include  all,  both  those  of  tho  national  and  those  cf 
the  commercial  marine. 
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The  settled,  well-established  policy  of  our  Government  is  to  maintain 
but  a  comparatively  small  standing  army  and  a  small  navy,  relying  upon 
tlie  patriotism  of  our  people  to  swell  either  indefinitely  as  may  bo  needed  ; 
but  such  reserves  must  in  some  way  be  specially  provided  for.  This  has 
alread}'  been  done  for  the  army  most  effectually.*  The  agricultural-college 
bill,  already  referred  to,  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  colleges  where 
instruction  in  military  tactics  is  made  obligatory ;  and  another  statute,  tlie 
act  of  July  28,  1860,  fixing  our  military  peace-establishment,  provides  tlic 
moans,  by  authorizing  the  detailing  j)f  army  officers  for  duty,  at  any 
regularly  established  college,  as  instructors,  as  the  act  specially  declares, 
for  the  purpose  of  **  promoting  a  knowledge  of  military  science  amon*; 
the  young  men  of  the  United  States,"  by  these  two  means  creating  a 
body  of  trained  men,  ready  to  spring  to  arms  at  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  while  the  military  element  of  the 
country  is  well  represented  in  our  legislative  halls,  not  a  single  represent- 
ative voice  is  heard  in  behalf  of  the  navy. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  to  be  deplored ;  but  we,  too, 
must  have  a  reserve,  and  as  it  has  not  been  given  to  us  we  must  ask  for 
it.  Whence,  then,  is  that  reserve  to  come  if  not  from  our  mercantile 
marine  ? 

We  have  been  discussing  seamen  in  general,  alluding  more  particu- 
larly at  times  to  naval  seamen.  Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the 
entire  body  on  which  we  propose  to  draw  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  the  navy — an  expansion,  gentlemen,  that  may  be  called  for 
now  any  day. 

If  we  go  back  to  our  early  history,  we  will  find  in  the  stirring  pages 
of  the  Federalist  much  that  will  indicate  the  cast  of  thought  in  that  day, 
and  serve  for  our  instruction  now.  In  that  dark  hour  which  preceded 
the  dawn  of  the  young  Republic,  the  luminous  minds  of  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, and  Jay  seemed,  like  the  scintillations  of  the  aurora,  to  lighten  up 
the  gloom.  The  vigorous  pen  of  Hamilton  lined  out  with  wonderful 
boldness  and  truth  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  our  country. 
Ilis  prophetic  eye,  piercing  into  dim  futurity,  saw  the  thousand  tribu- 
taries  of  a  vast  commerce  pouring  its  streams  of  richness  into  the  bosom 
of  one  common  country,  invigorating  the  uncertain  growth  of  trade,  and 
giving  wealth  and  power  to  the  nation.  He  warned  the  countrj-  that  if 
was  only  by  a  union  of  all  the  States  that  the  people  of  America  could 
hope  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  those  foreign  countries  who  would 
appropriate  to  themselves  our  ocean-trade.  Hear  his  words  ring  down  to 
us  through  the  long  avenues  of  time,  as  true  now  as  then,  and  as  they 
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ever  will  be  whenever  our  highest  interests  as  a  nation  arc  threatened, 
*•  There  are  appearances,"  he  observes,  **to  authorize  a  8upposi.tion  that 
the  adventurous  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  commercial  character   of 
America  has  already  excited  uneasy  sensations  in  several  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.    They  seem  to  be  apprehensive  of  our  too  great  interference 
in  that  carrying-trade,  which  is  the  support  of  their  navigation  and  the 
foundation  of  their  naval  strength.     They  foresee  the  dangers  that  may 
threaten  their  American  dominions,  from  the  neighborhood  of  states  which 
have  all  the  dispositions  and  would  possess  all  the  means  requisite  to 
the  creation  of  a  powerful  marine.    Impressions  of  this  kind  will  natu- 
rally indicate  the  policy  of  fostering  divisions  among  us,  and  depriving 
us,  as  far  as  possible,  of  an  active  commerce  in  our  own  bottoms.    In  a 
xtate  of  disunion,"  he  argues,  "the  combinations  of  foreign  maritime  na- 
tions might  exist  and  operate  with  success.     It  would  be  in  their  power 
to  embarrass  our  navigation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectually  destroy  it, 
and  confine  us  to  a  passive  commerce.     We  ehould  thus  be  compelled  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  first  price  of  our  commodities,  and  to  fee  the 
profits  of  our  trade  snatched  from  us  to  enrich  our  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors.   That  unequalled  spirit  of  enterprise  which  signalizes  the  genius  of 
the  American  merchant  and  navigator,  and  which  is  in  itself  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine  of  national  wealth,  would  be  stifled  and  lost."    Alas !  that  it 
should  be  said,  what  Hamilton  was  apprehensive  our  enemies  and  rivals 
would  do  in  the  event  of  disunion,  we  have,  as  a  united  and  powerful 
nation,  accomplished  ours:clvcs.     Wc  have,  indcct',   "clipped  the  wings" 
of  our  own  commerce,  and  our  cnrrjing-trade  has  been  passing   into   fo- 
reign bottoms.     In  a  wide  sense,  gentlemen,  our  patriotism,  and  in  a  more 
especial  way  our  profesyional  instincts,  alike  forbid  our  regarding  tliis  sub- 
ject with  indifference  ;  indeed,  our  peculiar  relations  to  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine render  us  particularly  sensitive  to  an}-  change  aiTecting  it.     Hamilton 
himself,  in  discussing  Ihe  prospects  of  our  commerce,  observed  that  "the 
necessity  of  naval  protection  to  external  or  maritime  commerce,  and  the 
conduciveness  of  that  species  of  commerce  to  the  prosperity  of  a  navy, 
arc  points  too  manifest  to   require  a  particular  elucidation  ;   they,   by  a 
kind  of  reaction  mutually  beneficial,  promote  each  other." 

But  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  human  affairs  generally,  there  is 
an  eternal  law  of  compensation  which,  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  tend  to 
preserve  the  general  level.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  and  labor  in  En- 
irland,  together  with  the  immcn.?c  product icu  of  iron  in  this  country,  and 
the  gradual,  but  sure,  appreciation  of  our  national  currency,  with  the  con- 
sequent fall  in  prices,  all  tend  to  an  equalization  of  trade  between  the 
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two  countries.  It .  is  already  estimated  that  at  [least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping  of  various  kinds  have  been  put  up,  or  are  going  up, 
in  this  country  during  the  present  year.  If  the  wings  of  our  commerce 
were  clipped,  either  through  our  own  fault  or  from  causes  beyond  our 
control,  they  are  certainly  growing  again ;  and  our  tonnage,  which  in 
1860  nearly  equalled  that  of  England,  it  is  safe  to  predict  will,  at  no  ver}' 
distant  day,  surpass  it.  With  the  revival  of  our  shipping  interests,  then, 
is  the  auspicious  time  for  turning  our  attention  to  the  personnel  of  our 
merchant-marine.  Let  us  turn  once  more  to  our  great  commercial  rival, 
and  see  what  she  is  doing  in  this  respect.  In  her  various  ports  are  sta- 
tioned, as  already  mentioned,  thirteen  vessels  of  war  loaned  to  various 
societies  for  the  sole  purposes  of  nautical  education  for  the  benefit  of  her 
merchant>service.  Of  these  I  shall  call  particular  attention  to  but  two : 
The  Conway  frigate,  under  the  control  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Associa- 
tion of  Liverpool,  and  the  Worceitsr  frigate,  known  as  the  Thames  Ma- 
rine Officers'  Training-ship.  These  are  of  a  higher  order  of  nautical 
school  than  the  others,  and  are  intended  for  the  education  of  those  de- 
siring to  become  officers  of  the  merchant-service.  While  the  others  are 
free  schools,  the  charges  for  tuition  in  these  are  forty  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  course  of  instruction,  which  includes  French,  trigonometry,  nautical 
astronomy,  etc.,  is  such  as  to  qualify  the  graduate  of  highest  standing  for 
admission  into  the  Royal  Navy.  The  two  associations  include  among 
their  m3mbers  some  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen,  naval  officers, 
and  commoners  of  the  realm.  At  the  annual  examinations  it  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  royalty  itself,  a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  or  other  high  dig- 
nitary, who  distributes  the  prizes ;  while  noted  admirals,  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  merchant-princes  attend.  Need  it  be  added  that  amid  the 
brilliant  assemblage  the  presence  of  woman,  like  the  "sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades,"  lends  a  charm  and  beauty  to  the  scene  ?  The  character  of  the 
company  attending  these  examinations,  and  the  nature  of  the  prizes,  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  these  schools.  The 
highest  prize  given  on  these  occasions  is  **  her  Majesty's  gold  medal." 
And  for  what  is  it  awarded?  Not  for  scholarship,  not  for  the  attain- 
ments which  generally  win  preferment  at  schools;  but  it  is  assigned  to 
the  hoy  who  gicss  promise  of  making  tlie  finest  sailor.  Could  anything 
be  more  significant  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  these  schools,  and  the  high 
value  set  upon  them  by  the  country  ? 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  order  establishing  this  reward 
of  merit:  "Her  Majesty's  wish,  in  the  establishment  of  this  prize,  is  to 
encourage  the  boys  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  qualities  which  will  make 
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the  finest  sailor.  These  consist'*  (and  mark  how  the  precepts  of  Fox  find 
an  echo  in  the  words)  **of  cheerful  submission  to  superiors,  self-respect 
and  independence  of  character,  kindness  and  protection  to  the  weak,  readi- 
ness to  forgive  offence,  desire  to  conciliate  the  differences  of  others,  and, 
above  all,  fearless  devotion  to  duty,  and  unflinching  truthfulness."  Her 
Majesty's  second  prize  consists  of  a  binocular  glass  and  thirty-five  pounds 
(the  latter  to  provide  an  outfit),  and  is  given  to  the  boy  who  passes  high- 
est in  the  competitive  examination,  provided  he  passes  his  examination  at 
Portsmouth  in  the  examination  immediately  succeeding  such  competition, 
'*the  desire  of  her  Majesty  being  to  facilitate  the  entry  into  the  Royal 
Navy  of  the  boy  who  is  fortunate  enough,  in  honorable  competition,  to 
obtain  this  cadctship."  Such  are  the  two  principal  schools  of  the  Bri- 
tish mercantile  marine.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  find  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  United  Service  Jounud  Mr.  Brassy,  M.P.— in  whom 
is  the  rare  combination  of  the  statesman,  legislator,  and  sailor — using  the 
following  language  :  **  I  would  urge  the  endeavor  to  raise  the  status  of 
the  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  as  an  object  of  high  administrative 
policy,  and  essentially  philanthropic  in  its  tendency."  In  sad  and  pain- 
ful contrast  to  these  schools  stands  alone  the  New  York  reformatory  school- 
ship  Mercury,  established  and  maintained  by  the  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  of  New  York,  and  scarcely  known  outside  the  [port.*  If  we 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  wide  difference,  it  will  be  found  in  some  de- 
gree in  the  difference  of  our  navigation  laws  :  England  puts  a  high  pre- 
mium upon  professional  ability ;  we  do  not. 

I  do  not  know  if  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  it  be  permissible  to 
i*egard  the  subject  under  consideration  from  a  moral  and  religious  point, 
and  yet,  being  all  followers  of  one  whom  we  love  to  call  our  Divine 
Master,  and  discussing  a  question  affecting  fo  large  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  and  so  deserving  of  our  sympathies,  should  it  not 
rather  have  been  the  first  and  most  prominent  point  from  which  to 
regard  it?  Our  newspaixjrs  are  constantly  telling  of  the  brutality  and 
outrages  perpetrated  on  board  our  merchant-vessels.  At  one  time  Ameri- 
can merchant-ships  in  the  London  docks  were  getting  the  highest  rates  of 
freight  to  the  prejudice  of  English  ships,  a  fact  which  elicited  so  much 
attention  as  to  result  in  a  parliamentary  investigation.  The  evidence 
brought  out  was  highly  creditable  to  American  ships  and  American 
seamen.  But  now,  not  only  have  we  lost  that  pre-eminence,  but  we  are 
fast  losing  our  good  name.     Those  engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  are 

«  Tbo  St.  Mary^i  and  Jam€»toicn  school-sbips  have  been  opened  since  this  paper  was 
\rrittcn. 
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to  a  certain  extent  our  representatives  abroad,  bearing  witness  to  far-off 
peoples  to  tlie  genius  of  the  country ;  but  tlie  American  seaman  is  be- 
coming a  dissolute  and  depraved  being.  Mariners  have  been  compared  to 
missionaries  Eowing  on  pagan  shores  the  goodly  and  fruitful  seeds  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  But  the  very  name  of  sailor  seems  to  have 
become  a  synonym  for  drunkenness  and  sin,  and  the  thoughtful  heathen 
despises  a  religion  which  tolerates  such  vice. 

Regarding  the  subject,  then,  in  what  light  soever  we  may,  the  aspect 
is  the  same.  A  large  and  indispensable  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
is  suffered  to  fall  into  degradation  and  decay  from  sheer,  heartless,  and 
unwise  neglect. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  positions  I  have  assumed  are  made  clear,  and 
are  deemed  tenable— and  I  frankly  submit  them  to  your  judgment — then 
it  is  our  plain  duty  as  naval  officers  to  examine  for  ourselves  into  the 
needs  of  our  seamen,  and,  agreeing  upon  some  sound  and  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  to  strive  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power  for  its  adoption. 

We  are  not  without  a  bright  example  for  our  guidance.  *'It  is 
worthy  of  remark,"  says  Cooper,  in  giving  the  history  of  our  early  navy, 
**that  Congress  did  nothing  of  any  moment  for  the  navy  during  the  year 
181*2,  altliough  war  was  declared  in  June."  He  then  proceeds  to 
account  for  this  neglect,  adding,  **And  it  literally  became  ncce^sarj-  for 
the  accomplished  officers  who  composed  the  germ  of  the  service  to  de- 
monstrate, from  fact  to  fact,  their  ability  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
country,  before  that  country  would  frankly  confide  to  them  the  means. 
As  we  proceed,"  he  adds,  *'this  singular  historical  truth  will  become 
more  apparent."  Those  gallant  officers  saw  clearly  jthat  their  first  duty 
was  to  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  the  means  ;  and  when,  owing  to 
tlieir  earnest  solicitations,  the  means  wove  furnished,  right  bravely  did 
they  use  them. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  association,  you  who  so  well 
represent  the  talent  and  industry  and  courage  of  the  service,  I  put  the 
(juestion  fairly  and  squarely  to  you,  Shall  we  wait  for  the  declaration  of 
war  to  drive  us  to  exertion,  or  shall  we  unite  at  once  to  discharge  the 
duty  which  so  long  has  stared  us  in  the  face  ?  And  who  here  can  say 
how  soon  will  rise  the  cloud  of  wr.r  already  hanging  darkly  on  the 
horizon?  Up  to  a  certain  period  negotiations  with  Russia  suddenly 
terminated  in  the  Crimean  War,  findini^  England  unprepared.  The  Franco- 
German  war,  long  foretold  by  the  few,  yet  at  last  bur.st  upon  the  mass(  s 
of   Europe    like   a   thunderboh,    and,    '* pitiless   disaster   following    fa^^t," 
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pnnued  the  dcmoraliMd  and  unpieparrd  Freneli  till  the  bubble  of  ilic 
Empire  burst,  leaving  scarce  a  trace  behind.  And  what  is  our  situation 
at  tbis  very  momcot!  Cuba,  "endowed,"  as  onre  said  of  Italy,  "will'i 
rlic  fatal  gift  of  beauty";  Cuba,  tbo  Rose  of  the  Aniillea,  witb  her  tborii 
(:ver  pressing  In  our  side ;  Cuba— to  change  tlie  figure— lies  bleedinp  at 
our  doors,  a  prey  to  contention,  and  rent  by  "fierce  civil  strife."  An- 
we  to  dept-nd  upon  the  disorganized  slate  of  Spain  for  immunity  from 
wnr  f  Suppose  for  a  moment  her  Government  sliould  desire  a  foreign 
war  as  «  means  of  uniting  her  people  and  consolidating  the  supreme 
uutborlly  •  Are  we,  for  peace,  to  rely  upon  rlie  happy  accident  of  a 
local  governor  stumbling,  with  bis  snap  judgment,  in  tbe  right  T  Su]> 
pose  he  has  already  blundered  in  ibc  wrong '.  But  speeuialioD  is  idle, 
and  would  lead  us  from  the  main  purpose — the  plain  duly  wliich  lieu 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  finished.  1  c<ileem  It  a  very  high  complimeiii. 
indeed,  to  have  been  invited  to  appear  before  you  lo-nighl.  If  by  mcGns 
of  tbis  association  our  oQleero  ore  induced  to  consider  carefully  the 
vanous  questions  affecting  our  profession,  and  to  give  tbe  service  at  lari:e 
Ibc  benefit  of  their  reflections,  the  navy  will  owe  you  a  deep  debt  nf 
gratitude.  * 

Wc  have  many  reasons  to  felieilnle  ourselves  upon  the  real  improve- 
ments which  have  been  acliicvcd  In  liie  navy  during  Ibr  last  quarter  of 
It  cenlury.  But  let  tis,  when  speaking  of  tlic  navy,  u?e  with  caution  ihat 
word  "progress,"  wbicli  so  tre<iueDtIy  fi'.lls  from  the  lifs  of  cur  public 
speakers.  Mere  tbiinge,  us  ba«  often  bctn  ob;erved,  is  not  niecfsaiily 
progress.  As  the  heavenly  bodies  have  lo  our  eyes  r.n  apparent  motion 
not  really  their  own,  so,  in  the  grand  r.iarcb  of  lime  we  may  move  and 
still  make  no  real  advance.  Ix:t  us  Iben  loolc  to  the  root  of  the  wlmli' 
matter,  and  seelting  tbe  true  iutcresi<i  of  our  profession,  and  ptilling  aside 
all  petty  JealouHlcH  and  selUsb  ends,  work  with  honest  hearts  for  llic 
^^cnerul  good. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Ibe  President    tLunkid    tlie    ^p(r.li^^. 

Commander  BttEEaE,  Have  you  any  dcfinile  plan  to  propose  for  llu- 
improvcment  of  our  seamen  ? 

Captain  Lcce.  The  first  thing  for  ns  to  do  is  lo  gel  Congress  to  give 
us  an  allowance  of  at  least  one  thousand  tmys  over  and  above  our  pre^ti:! 
complement  of  seamen;  the  act,  in  granling  ilicm,  io  specify  that  lliiy 
are  to  be  trained  for  the  purpose  of  VIng  seamen  and  pctly-oftlctrs 
in  the  navy ;  and  at  least  lliree  vessels  sliould  be  eomnilssiontd  in  our 
■■i 
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principal  ports,  for  the    purpose  of   carrying  cut  the   provisions   of   tlie 
act. 

With  regard  to  the  mercantile  marine,  the  speaker  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting  the  subjoined  synopsis  of  a  bill  which  he 
said  should  be  presented  to  the  next  Congress,  and  its  favorable  con- 
sideration urged  by  all  honorable  means.  After  briefly  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  several  clauses,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Analysis  of  the  bill  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  masters  and  mates  in  the 
merchant  serticCy  and  to  encourage  the  establisliment  of  public  marine 
schools^  amendatory  to  an  act  entitled  **^n  act  to  provide  for  tlie  better 
security  of  life  on  board  of  vessels  propelled  in  tchole  or  in  j)Cii't  by  steam ^ 
and  for  other  purposes^^^  approved  February  28,  1871. 

The  increasing  number  of  marine  disasters ;  the  demoralization,  be- 
coming so  general  on  l)oard  our  merchant-vessels ;  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  American  seamen,  all  indicate  that  we  can  no  longer  disre- 
gard with  impunity  the  examples  of  other  maritime  countries,  in  provid- 
ing technical  education  for  those  employed  in  the  mercantile  service. 

Technical  instruction,  which  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  Europe,  is  fully  recognized  in  this  country  as  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  times.  It  is  simply  asked  now  that  the  science  of  navi- 
gation may  have  a  chair  in  our  institutes  of  technolog}%  and  the  trade  of 
mariner  find  a  place  in  our  industrial  schools. 

Efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  at  various  times  for  the  past 
forty  years ;  but,  for  the  want  of  stimulating  and  sustaining  laws,  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  invariably  failed.  The  revival  of  our  shipping 
interests,  now  happily  begun,  is  believed  to  be  a  favorable  time  for  the 
introduction  of  a  general  system  of  nautical  education,  which,  if  proper- 
ly encouraged,  must  prove  one  of  the  most  important  measures  affecting 
our  marine  commerce  which  has  been  adopted  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Government. 

The  legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  already  passed 
acts  by  which  marine-schools  are,  or  may  be,  engrafted  upon  their  respec- 
tive common-school  systems ;  but,  as  the  successful  maintenance  of  these 
schools  must  materially  benefit  the  country  at  large,  and  as  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  past  experience,  the  assistance  of  the  National  Le- 
gislature is  now  invoked. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  authorizes  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  of  tbe  city  of  New  York  "to  provide  and  malntnin  a  nanttcul 
scUool  for  the  education  and  training  of  pupils  In  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  Bavigation,"  elc. 

The  set  of  MaaaachuBctls  provides  that  the  cily  councU  of  any  city  may 
usiablisb  and  maintain  one  or  more  induatrial  EChoolB,  the  EChool  board 
being  authorized  "to  employ  leachert!,  and  to  prcacribe  the  nrts,  irrcks, 
and  occupations  to  be  tanght,"  etc. 

It  ia  believed,  however,  that  ii  would  be  unadvisable  to  open  nautical 
acbools  in  the  abaencc  of  a  positive  and  active  demand  for  the  kind  of 
education  they  arc  alone  intended  lo  supply.  The  object  sought  in  the 
proposed  bill,  therefore,  is  to  create  that  demand  by  eBtablishing,  by  le- 
gislative enactment,  a  fixed  standard  of  professional  attainment  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  and  mates  of  our  merchant -service,  and  by  requiring- 
our  merchant-vcBsela  10  take,  as  a  part  of  their  crews,  duly  qualif.td. 
nailor-boys  in  numbers  proportioned  (o  their  tonnage. 

Aside  from  the  high  considerations  cilcd,  and  from  a  purely  mercnn- 
lile  OS  well  as  from  a  humane  point  of  view,  the  public  has  a  riglii  lo  ask 
that  this  important  safeguard  be  thrown  around  the  lives  and  properly  (if 
nil  lliose  who  derive  their  pleasure  or  profit  frcm  the  sea. 

The  Influence  of  our  marine  insurance  companies,  and  of  others  pecu- 
uiaiily  interested,  has  already  secured,  under  ihe  net  to  "provide  for  the 
better  security  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  of  vessels  propelled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  steam,"  many  wise  precautions  against  disaster  on 
board  steamers.  Thus,  the  act  provides  for  an  inspector  of  hulls,  whofc 
duly  It  is  lo  examine  carefully  the  hulls  and  oppuiterances  of  steam- vessels; 
!in  inspector  of  boilers,  who  Inspects  everything  in  his  department.  Among 
many  other  things,  Ihe  inspectors  certify  lo  the  presence  on  board  Ihe  In- 
iipeeled  ship  of  due  provision  against  Arc,  She  must  have  hose,  boats,  llte- 
preservcrs,  and  other  things  in  eonformily  with  law,  and  a  certificate  lo  this 
effect  is  signed  by  the  inspectors  under  oath,  Tiie  captain,  mate,  and 
engineer  must  each  appear  before  the  board  of  inspectors,  who  "fihall 
examine  the  applicant,"  anil  if,  upon  full  consideration,  Ihey  are  satisfied  that 
bis  character,  habits  of  life,  knowledge,  and  experience  in  his  duties  qualify 
him  for  the  position,  tlicy  grant  him  a  certiflcaic  to  that  effect  for  one  year. 

Should  a  pilot  desire  a  license,  he  presents  himself  before  the  boiini, 
and,  on  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  character,  ability,  etc.,  oblaiiis 
n  license  for  one  year ;  but  there  is  no  Government  inspector  of  the  nins- 
ler  and  officers  of  the  sal!inj-ship.  It  called  upon,  Ihey  can  produce  no 
lejinl  evidence  of  tlielr  worth,  fo  that,  tor  nil  the  public  know  to  the  con- 
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trary,  he  who  commands  the  staunch  and  well-found  ship  may  himi:clf 
be  totally  unfit  for  his  position. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  desfgncd  to  supply  this  omission,  as 
well  as  to  give  an  impetus  to  all  kinds  of  nautical  education,  whether  on 
board  school-ships  in  our  principal  harbors  for  lads  just  entering,  or  navi- 
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Ration -schools  on  shore  for  those  who  have  already  been  to  sea. 

To  command  an  ocean-steamer  properly,  one  must  first  be  a  sailor,  and 
a  sailor  can  be  made  only  on  board  a  sailing-ship. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  **  certificates  of  competency,"  and 
for  the  examination,  of  masters  and  mates,  and  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  the  board  of  examiners  shall  be  appointed.  The  members  of  the 
board  are  selected  in  a  manner  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  from  undue 
influences,  the  several  bodies  nominating  them  being  directly  interested 
Ihat  the  conduct  of  the  examination  be  impartial  and  thorough. 

Sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  prescribe  the  rules  under  which  the 
certificate  of  competency  is  to  be  granted,  as  well  as  for  its  suspension, 
cancellation,  etc. 

Section  11  provides  for  certificates  of  service,  to  be  granted  to  those 
masters  who  have  already  been  to  sea  in  command  of  sailing-ships,  who 
bear  a  good  reputation  a^  seamen  and  navigators,  and  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  their  owners.  Such  masters  will  not  be  required  to  undergo  an 
examination. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  Navy  Department  to  lend  such  ships  of  win- 
as  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  navy  as  cruisers,  to  be  used  as  school- 
ships.  These  vessels  are  by  far  the  best,  cheapest,  and  in  every  way  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose  that  can  be  procured.* 

•Section  13  authorizes  the  employment  of  naval  officers  as  superintend- 
ents of,  and  instructors  in,  nautical  schools.  Naval  officers,  by  their  early 
education  and  subsequent  training  in  actual  service,  are  the  best  class 
from  which  to  draw  instructors  for  nautical  schools  of  all  kinds.* 

The  26th  section  of  the  act  approved  July  28,  1888,  authorizes  the 
President  to  detail  officers  of  the  army  to  act  as  instructors  in  military 
science  at  any  regularly-established  college,  "for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting a  knowledge  of  military  science  among  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States,"  thus,  in  effect,  creating  a  vast  reserve  from  which  to  fill  out  our 
skeleton  regiments  in  time  of  neccssitj',  and,  if  need  be,  to  expand  our 
army  indefinitely. 

The  section  under  consideration  is  framed  with  a  view  to  giving  the 

*  These  two  sections  have  been  embodied  in  the  act  of  Juno  30, 1874,  '^ostablishing 
public  marine  schcols.'' 
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navy  an  equivalent  advantage — that  is  to  say,  by  educating  the  penonnel 
of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  adding  a  gt/fin-naval  training,  we  not  only 
•greatly  elevate  the  character  of  that  service,  but  convert  it  into  a  naval 
reserve  :  in  time  of  peace  a  body  of  producers,  whose  capacity  for  con- 
tributing to  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  thus  materially  increased,  and  in 
time  of  war  forming  an  invaluable  auxiliary  for  its  defence. 

Section  14  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  registrar  of  seamen,  to 
keep,  in  addition  to  other  prescribed  duties,  an  account  of  the  seamen 
of  the  country,  that  we  may  have  at  all  times  some  knowledge  of  the 
auxiliary  sea  force  on  which  the  country  may  rely  in  the  event  of  war. 

Section  15  establishes  the  proportionate  number  of  boys  merchant- 
ships  are  required  to  carry. 

In  order  that  the  young  sailors,  when  properly  qualified,  may  not  be 
left  on  our  hands,  a  **drug  in  the  market,"  or  their  employment  even 
rendered  doubtful,  there  must  be  created  a  positive  demand  for  them. 
Heretofore,  for  various  groundless  reasons,  and  from  a  sliortsighted 
policy,  many  masters  of  our  merchant-ships  were  opposed  to  taking  boys 
to  sea.  This  lack  of  wisdom  on  their  part  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  rearing  American  seamen. 

This  section  only  anticipates  the  action  of  Qreat  Britain,  where  the 
question  of  amending  their  navigation  act  by  similar  provision  is  now 
under  discussion.  , 

Section  16  provides  that  boys  shall  be  regularly  indentured,  to  serv^ 
at  least  three  years,  or  until  twenty-one.  It  is  obviously  unwise  to  go  to 
the  pains  and  expense  of  educating  a  boy,  and  then  set  him  adrift  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations. 

The  graduate  of  West  Point  cannot  resign  from  the  army  till  two 
years  after  graduation,  on  the  theory  that  he  must  actually  serve  his 
country  for  at  least  that  period  as  a  return  for  his  education.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  of  course  to  apprentices 
to  all  the  trades. 

Section  17  provides  that,  to  enable  the  Government  and  the  country 
at  large  to  be  at  all  times  apprised  of  the  state  of  the  navigation-schools, 
a  naval  officer  should  be  regularly  detailed  to  inspect  and  report  on 
them.  Such  published  reports,  moreover,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  officers  of  such  schools  to  their  highest  efforts. 

Section  18  provides  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient 
to  apply  to  them  the  several  requirements  of  this  act. 
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THE    CR[JISE    OF    THE    TIGRESS. 

By  Lt.-Commander  H.  C.  White,  U.S.N. 


The  present  paper  cannot,  in  any  degree,  present  facts  which  are  of 
value  to  science.  The  cruise  of  the  Tigress  was  one  purely  of  humanity, 
and  the  orders  which  directed  it  were  not  written  with  the  intention  of 
executing  scientific  research.  The  remarkable  story  of  the  ice-floe  party — 
separated  from  their  ship,  the  PoUtriSy  whether  by  accident  or  negligence, 
and  surviving  on  a  piece  of  ice  scarcely  a  hundred  feet  square,  a 
drift  of  1,800  miles,  will  bring  to  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it  recol- 
lections of  the  terrors  and  hardships  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  investigation  which  brought  forth  the  evidence  of  Tyson,  the 
hero  of  the  ice-floe,  called  for  a  suitable  vessel,  properly  equipped  and 
manned,  to  go  at  once  in  search  of  the  survivors  of  the  Polaris  crew, 
and  with  that  object  solely  in  view,  the  Tigress  sailed  away  on  her  mis- 
sion of  rescue.  So  far  as  her  success  was  concerned  on  that  mission, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Buddington  and  his  thirteen  associates  were 
picked  up  before  the  search  expedition  sailed  from  New  York,  rescued 
partly  by  their  own  exertions  and  mainly  because  of  the  open  season  of 
the  present  year. 

All  works  upon  Arctic  research  point  to  the  necessity  of  being  at 
the  entrance  of  Melville  Bay  by  the  15th  of  August.  About  that  date, 
but  usually  not  later,  is  the  time  when  the  Polar  and  Spitzbergen  cur- 
rents have  done  the  major  part  of  their  work  and  cleared  the  Arctic  Sea 
of  its  masses  of  floating  ice,  leaving  little  as  a  bariisr  to   progress   save 
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tlic  .huge  bergs  which  float  down  later  in  the  season  from  the  thousands 
of  unexplored  glaciers  which  line  the  coast  of  that  '*  Land  of  DesolalloD." 
The  season  was  already  far  advanced,  too  far  almost  to  justify  any 
hopes  of  success.  Fears  rather  were  entertained  that  the  lateness  of  the 
season  would  necessitate  remaining  all  winter  in  tlie  ice  region,  with, 
perhaps,  little  chance  for  active  operations  which  might  crown  our  labors 
with  success,  had  the  Buddington  parly  not  already  been  rescued,  as 
was  duly  anticipated  before  sailing. 

Not  until  the  14th  of  July  was  the  Tigress  ready  for  sea,  and  on  tht» 
evening  of  that  day,  at  five  oVlock,  started  on  her  mission  cheered  by 
thousands  of  people  along  the  shores  of  the  East  River,  and  on  board  the 
tloating  palaces  of  the  Sound.  The  details  of  the  cruise  up  to  the  time  of 
reaching  the  Greenland  coast  are  mainly  devoid  of  interest.  The  ordinary- 
bad  weather  on  the  b&nkB  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  vessel.  As  a  weatherly  craft  much  dependence  was  placed  upon 
her.  But  it  was  evident  that  under  steam  alone,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  her  speed  would  not  exceed  five  knots  per  hour — a 
fact  which  caused  much  uneasiness  for  many  reasons.  It  proved  con- 
(>lui?ively  that  the  main  dependence  must  be  upon  the  sails  of  the  vessel, 
which,  fortunately,  were  new  and  of  the  best  quality  and  workmanship. 
On  the  3d  of  August  we  first  saw  the  Greenland  coast  and  its  ice-covered 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Desolation,  and  the  effect  was 
most  grand  and  beautiful,  more  particularly  so  because  of  the  contrast 
between  the  land  before  us  and  that  which  we  had  just  left,  alive  with 
all  the  beauties  of  vegetation.  Greenland,  devoid  of  all  except  the  very 
lowest  orders  of  vegetation,  was  like  mountains  of  silver  glistening  in 
the  sun's  rays,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  from  a  prism,  were  reflected 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  and  this  not  from  a  single  mountain,  but 
from  chain  upon  chain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  was  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  sea  was  smooth  and  the  breeze  light  ; 
and  so  changeable  is  the  weather  in  these  latitudes,  that  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  ship  was  lying  to,  unable  to  make  any  progress 
against  the  heavy  sea  which  had  suddenly  arisen,  created  by  a  north 
gale  which  set  in  just  before  noon  with  hardly  any  warning.  The 
j')resence  of  the  Spitzbergen  current  was  first  perceived  this  day — quan- 
tities of  sea-weed  and  drift-wood  floating  by  us.  Its  average  force,  as 
far  north  as  Upemivick,  may  be  estimated  at  six  fathoms  per  hour. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  at  1.20  a.m.,  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Licvly,  Island  of  Disco.  We  remained  at  Disco  until  5  p.m.  on  the 
8th,  having   replenished   our  stock   of  coal   and   receiving   twenty-seven 
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Esquimaux  dogs  for  sledge  purposes,  if  obliged  to  remain  the  "w inter 
north.  Our  next  port  was  Upemivick,  or  as  translated  means  the  place 
of  the  sun — a  pertinent  meaning,  for  frcm  its  sheltered  position  it  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  a  warm,  sunny  place  during  the  short  Arctic 
summer.  From  the  time  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Disco  Island 
much  ice  was  seen  in  the  form  of  bergs,  the  glaciers  about  the  Wygat 
Channel  and  Disco  Bay  (or  more  properly  the  Gulf  of  Disco)  being  a 
fruitful  source  of  these  masses  of  ice,  and  a  grand  procession  of  them 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  during  the  season  of  open  water,  on  their 
stately  march  from  the  Wygat  to  the  sea.  Especially  was  the  ship 
harassed  in  her  passage  to  Upemivick  from  DisCo  by  bergs.  Fortu- 
nately at  this  time  the  daylight  did  not  entirely  leave  us  at  any  time, 
though  as  yet  we  had  not  seen  the  midnight  sun.  At  10  o^clock  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  August,  the  ship  was  brought  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Upemivick.  A  dense  snow-storm  lasted  the 
entire  day,  making  the  country  look  all  the  more  dreary  for  its  new, 
fresh  covering.  From  this  time  forward,  snow  storms,  storms  of  slcct, 
and  a  sort  of  frozen  fog  were  not  unfrequent.  The  zone  of  rain  for 
the  present  season  was  left  behind  us  when  we  sailed  from  Upemivick. 
Our  stay  here  of  a  day  and  a  half  was  occupied  in  replenishing,  as  far 
as  possible,  our  stock  of  coal,  and  in  the  purchase  of  a  dozen  more 
Esquimaux  dogs,  to  complete  the  necessary  number  for  four  sledges. 

At  5  in  the  evening  of  the  lllh  got  under  way  for  Tessuissak,  the 
most  northern  civilized  settlement  on  the  globe.  The  run  to  this  place, 
M  miles  distant,  was  made  through  one  of  the  grandest  of  passages, 
between  mountains  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  high,  with  the  water  of  the 
narrow  channel  studded  with  islands  and  bergs,  the  latter  drifting  rapidly 
to  join  those  which  had  preceded  them  towards  the  open  waters  of 
Baffin  Bay ;  and  when  finally  the  narrow  passage  had  been  cleared  and 
the  broad  sea  was  open  before  us,  the  horizon  was  completely  obscured 
by  icebergs,  and  our  course  lay  oftentimes  through  a  labyrinth  of  them, 
so  close  aboard  that  our  boats  were  in  danger ;  an  occasional  bump 
on  one  bow  or  the  other  would  start  the  people  to  their  feet,  but  the 
ship  had  been  built  for  the  ice,  and  she  had  our  most  perfect  confi- 
dence. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  at  11.45  p.m.,  we  arrived,  without  any  acci- 
dent of  a  serious  nature  from  contact  with  the  ice.  Jansen,  the  Danish 
Governor  of  Tessuissak  was  soon  on  board,  a  man  famous  in  the  popu- 
lar books  of  Kane  and  Hayes  as  an  Arctic  traveller.  He  informed  us 
that  there  were  no  tidings  relative  to  the  fate  of  the  PoIaHf,  or  that  of 
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ber  crew.  However,  he  gave  us  the  cheering  opinion  that  we  were  just 
in  time  to  cross  Melville  Bay,  and  that  the  season  would  prove  to  be  an 
open  one,  comparatively  speaking.  Remaining  but  an  hour  in  the  har- 
bor of  Tessuissak,  and  acce^iting  the  proffered  services  of  Gdv.  Janscn 
to  pilot  us  clear  of  the  sunken  rocks  which  border  the  bay  on  its 
northern  side,  we  stood  to  sea,  and,  leaving  civilization  behind,  headed  for 
Melville  Bay.  The  shores  of  this  bay,  as  represented  by  the  geographer, 
are  indicated  by  a  curve  of  the  coast-line  from  Cape  Shackleton  to  Cape 
York.  But  Melville  Bay,  to  the  Arctic  navigator,  comprehends  mucli 
more.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dreaded  and  dangerous  locality  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  The  icebergs  and  floes  which  are  found  within  it  ai*c 
the  offspring  of  its  shores,  and  if  its  bottom  could  be  examined  it  would 
be  found  to  be  strewn  with  the  timbers  of  scores  of  good  ships,  crushed 
in  a  moment  in  the  merciless  pack,  with  hardly  any  warning  to  those 
whose  fortunes  were  with  the  ships.  Since  the  days  of  1616  when  Baffin 
first  penetrated  the  waters  of  this  bay,  a  fleet  of  whale-ships  has  yearly 
run  the  gauntlet  of  this  pack-ice,  but  ofttimes  destruction  has  overtaken 
the  whole  fleet.  The  Governor  of  Upernivik  told  me  that  in  one  year 
alone,  he  had  two  hundred  men  thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  the  colony, 
whose  ships  had  been  crushed  in  this  treacherous  pack-ice.  But  whalers 
still  go  the  same  course  year  after  year,  and  those  who  succeed  in 
reaching  the  north  water  about  Cape  York  are  generally  well  repaid  for 
their  dangers  and  hardships.  The  whale-ships  take  a  lead  in  the 
pack,  with  a  good  lookout  aloft,  and  run  as  far  as  possible  in  this 
lead ;  when  a  barrier  of  a  mile  or  so  intercepts  their  progress,  they  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  lead  ahead  by  crushing  through  the  ice  to  the  open 
water  beyond.  The  general  principles  employed  in  the  construction  of 
an  ice-crushing  boat  in  our  harbors  are  the  ones  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  modem  whale-ships  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  They  are  supplied  with 
great  steam  power,  and  can  be  handled  in  times  of  emergency  to  avoid 
dangers,  when  the  detention  of  a  few  moments  to  a  sailing-ship,  for 
want  of  power,  might  cause  her  destruction.  The  whalers  intend  to 
enter  the  leads  of  the  pack  inshore^  away  from  the  influences  of  currents, 
early  in  May.  But  the  inshore  leads  in  August  are  quite  different 
matters.  When  the  bay  ice  is  broken  out  the  bergs  commence  to  leave 
the  glaciers,  and  an  inshore  lead  would  tend  to  positive  detention,  if  not 
to  destruction.  It  is  not  in  the  late  season  the  pack-ice  which 
has  to  be  fought  and  overcome,  but  a  pack  of  icebergs  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  conquered,  as  well  as  the  hummock-icc,  or  fragments  of  the 
bergs  and   glaciers   floating   out   to   sea,    being   rapidly   and    constantly 
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replaced  by  similar  pieces  during  the  open  water  season.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  the  late  season  the  inshore  leads  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  less  hazardous  middle  passages  taken  to  cross  Melville  Bay. 

The  Tigress  was  particularly  fortunate  in  making  this  passage.  Short- 
ly after  midnight  of  the  12th,  the  ship  was  headed  for  Cape  Shackleton, 
and  in  about  thirty-six  hours  Cape  York  was  sighted.  We  had  now 
reached  the  point  where  the  Buddington  party  might  be  seen  at  any  mo- 
ment, had  they  survived  the  winter,  and  not  already  been  rescued.  A 
landing  at  Cape  York  was  ilot  effected,  owing  to  the  heavy  ice  which 
skirted  its  shores  for  some  four  miles.  Not  a  smooth,  unbroken  plain  of 
ice,  but  filled  with  hummocks  and  small  bergs  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  high—the  whole  a  homogeneous  mass,  almost  unsurpassable ;  and,  if 
at  all,  only  by  the  consumption  of  more  than  a  week  of  most  valuable 
time.  We  were  sufficiently  near  the  shore  to  see  human  beings,  had  there 
been  any,  and  to  observe  smoke  or  other  signals.  Our  progress  from  this 
*  point  was  uninterrupted  by  want  of  sufficient  light  at  night,  for  on  the 
12th  the  midnight  sun  was  observed.  Remaining  a  few  hours  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  York,  scanning  the  shore  with  powerful  glasses  for 
signs  of  life,  we  stood  on  to  the  northward,  observing  carefully  the  whole 
coast,  examining  Holsteinholm  Sound,  Cape  Athol,  and  into  Hartstene  Bay. 
In  this  latter  the  ice  was  very  thick,  and  had  the  appearance  of  not  hav- 
ing been  broken  out  at  all  during  the  present  season.  For  mUes,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  covered  with  an  unbroken 
plain  of  ice,without  an  apparent  crack.  In  the  open  water,  we  found  the 
new  ice  fast  making,  and  the  ship's  side  was  much  scarred  by  its  sharp, 
thin  edges  and  points. 

Standing  out  of  the  bay  by  Saunders  Island,  towards  the  three  islandf^ 
known  as  the  "Sister  Bees,"  much  heavy  pack-ice  was  encountered,  and  at 
times  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  could  not  advance  further.  But  to  retreat 
was  equally  as  hazardous.  A  passage  must  be  forced ;  and  many  a  rough 
shock  did  the  vessel  receive  as,  with  all  her  force,  she  struck  against  the 
ice,  stopped,  backed,  and  renewing  her  efforts  again  and  again,  until,  at 
last,  the  ice-stream  had  been  cut  through,  and  the  open  water  off  Black- 
wood Point  was  reached. 

On  the  14th,  Northumberland  Island  was  sighted,  and  hopes  wen* 
raised  that  perhaps  the  statement  of  Meyers,  of  the  Signal  Corps — one  of 
the  ice-floe  party — might  be  correct :  that  it  was  off  this  island  the  sepa- 
ration had  taken  place.  It  was,  however,  seriously  doubted ;  for  in  his 
testimony,  his  geography  of  tho  country  was  sadly  at  fault,  for  he  placed 
Cape  Alexander  to  the  southward  of  Northumberland  Island.    An  exami- 
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nation  of  the  chart  in  New  York  had  convinced  us  that  there  was  much 
reason  to  doubt  if  Northumberland  Island  was  near  the  scene  of  the  sepa- 
ration. However,  the  island  was  closely  examined,  and  without  the  dis- 
covery of  any  kind  of  life  to  reward  our  efforts.  Still  northward  went 
our  vessel,  towards  Littleton  Island,  the  place  which  all  felt  certain  was 
near  the  locality  where  Tyson  commenced  his  ice-drift.  During  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  the  wind  was  northerly,  with  a  dense  snow-storm  ;  the 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  filled  with  a  driving,  frozen  fog,  making  it  per- 
fectly impossible  to  see  scarcely  the  shipV  length  in  any  direction.  To 
add  to  our  discomfort,  the  bergs  were  so  numerous  about  us  that  it  was 
impossible  to  count  or  estimate  their  number.  It  was  a  trying  position  ; 
every  hour  at  this  juncture  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us.  New 
ice  was  making  rapidly ;  each  hour  of  delay  enhanced  the  chances  of  fail- 
ure to  ascertain  anything  of  the  fate  of  the  Polaris  or  her  crew ;  and  our 
proximity  to  the  bergs  made  our  situation  a  most  dangerous  one.  To- 
ward evening,  however,  the  storm  abated,  and  shortly  afterwards  wo 
sighted  Capes  Alexander  and  Ohlsen,  between  which  is  situated  Hart- 
stene  Bay,  and  the  locality  where  Dr.  Hayes  made  his  first  winter-quar- 
ters, calling  the  place  Port  Foulke,  directly  to  the  west  of  which  is  the 
grand  ** Brother  John  Glacier"  of  Kane.  Doubling  Cape  Ohlsen,  Little- 
ton Island  and  McGar}''s  Island  came  in  sight ;  and  Tyson  at  once  recog- 
nized the  locality  as  the  place  of  separation. 

At  9  P.M.  of  the  14th  of  August  the  engines  were  stopped,  in  latitude 
TS'*  30'  north.  It  was  just  a  month  from  the  time  of  sailing  from  New 
York,  and  during  that  time  we  had  not  only  reached  the  Greenland  coast, 
but  were  2,267  miles  due  north  of  that  city.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and, 
under  the  orders  of  Commander  Greer,  I  left  the  ship  to  reconnoitre 
for  signs  of  the  missing  vessel  or  her  crew.  The  excitement  was  so 
intense  that  the  boat's  crew  was  composed  of  officers,  who  had  vol- 
unteered for  the  long  pull  ahead  of  us.  When  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  ship,  I  was  hailed  by  the  commanding  officer,  who  informed  me  that 
lie  heard  cheers  coming  from  the  shore ;  and,  while  waiting  to  hear  the 
sounds  frprfi  the  boat,  word  came  from  the  captain,  "I  see  them!  I  see 
them  ! "  and,  pointing  the  boat  in  the  direction  which  he  indicated,  pulled 
towards  the  mainland  to  the  eastward  of  Littleton  Island,  distant  from  the 
ship  about  three  miles.  Threading  our  way  through  patches  of  open  wa- 
ter, surrounded  by  floe-pieces  and  bergs,  I  saw  people  dressed  in  clothing 
which  my  glass  told  me  was  not  that  commonly  worn  by  the  natives ;  it 
was  white,  and  evidently  not  of  skins.  We  felt  sure  that  at  last  we  would 
be  repaid  for  all  our  endeavors  by  finding  Bomcthing  relating  to  the  1\- 
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hris  and  her  crew.    A  mile  nenrer  the  shore,  the  complexion  of  the  peo- 
ple proved  that  they  were  savages,  and  not  whites.    They  made  the  usual 
friendly  signs  of  the  Greenland  tribes,  that  of  raising  both  hands  slowly 
above  the  head,  and  dropping  them  quickly  again  to  the  side ;  to  which 
salutation  I  replied,  upon  which  they  cheered  vociferously.    A  few  min- 
utes later  brought  us  to  the  shore.    We  landed  In  a  little  cove,  to  which 
the  natives  had  preceded  us,  and,  with  extended  hands,  welcomed  us  to 
the  shore — a  custom  which  Is  far  from  common  among  them,  and  one 
which  assured  us  that  they  had  been  among  white  men.    Stepping  ashor(% 
we  found  two  manlla  hawsers,  which  had    every  appearance  of   having 
been  recently  broken.    Walking  about   a   hundred  yards   up   the    rocky 
beach,  we  came  to  an  abandoned  house,  which  proved  to  be  the  deserted 
camp  of  the  Polans's  crew.    Cutting,  hurriedly,  the  main  facts  in  relation 
to  the  ship  and  her  people — how  they  had  lived,  how  they  had  gone,  and 
the  whereabouts  of  the  ship  herself,  and  with  the  shlp^s  bell  and  some 
few  books,  which  had  belonged  to  Captain  Hall — we  returned  to  the  ship 
to  give  the  news  to  those  who  were  so  anxiously  awaiting  it.    Commander 
Greer  went  Immediately  to  the  camp,  and,  upon  his  return,  directed  me 
to  go  again  on  shore,  and  make  an  official  and  careful  Investigation  of 
the  place,  and,  If  possible,  to  find  the  wreck.    Landing  again  In  the  same 
cove,  I  proceeded  to  the  work.    A  description  of  the  camp  may  be  of  in- 
terest :  The  house  was  made  of  spars  and  pieces  of  the  ship,  about  forty 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  completely  covered  with  sail- 
cloth to  protect  It  from  the  weather.     It  was  built  upon  a  level  piece  of 
rocky  ground,  some  thirty  feet  above  the  water  level,   the  whole  extent 
not  being  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre.     The  place  had  been  wisely  selected, 
for  all  about  It  were  the  precipitous  mountain-sides,  hardly  a  spot  of  which 
would  have  been  tenable  In  the  winter  season  ;  and  It  was  evident  that 
the  ship  had  been  moored  close  by,  judging  by  the  hawsers  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  had  been  parted  by  some  undue  strain  of  the  ship  upon 
them.      The    house  was   a   comfortable    one,   the  entrance  being  effected 
through  double  doors,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  apartment.     This 
latter  contained  fifteen  berths,  supplied  with  mattresses  and  coverings  ;   a 
wardroom  extension-table ;    cabin  and  wardroom  chairs ;    a  large  heater, 
and  also  the  galley-stove  of  the  ship,  which  was  placed  in  the  enclosure 
between  the  doors.     The  table-furniture,  such  as  knives,  forks,   spoons, 
tftblc-caster?,  with  bottles  and  contents,  showed  that  nearly  all  the  mess- 
traps  had  been  t^iken  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  quarters.     The  floor  was 
covered  with  mutilated  books,  manuscript  log-books,  and  broken  Instru- 
ments of  a  nautical  kind,  as  was  also  the  r^round  Immediately  about  the 
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liouse.  I  caused  to  be  taken  to  the  boat  such  parts  of  private  manuscripts 
and  journals  as  I  could  find ;  the  log-book  of  the  Polaris^  and  all  the 
printed  notes  which  were  not  too  filthy  and  mutilated.  The  journals  and 
log-book  had  many  pages  cut  out,  and  in  no  case  could  we  find  any  writ- 
ten matter  relative  to  the  death  of  Captain  Hall,  or  the  separation  from 
those  on  the  ice.  The  pages  of  those  dates  had  been  carefully  removed. 
The  ground  about  the  house  was  covered  with  debris  of  all  kinds  pertaining 
to  a  ship.  A  careful  survey  was  made  of  all  such  material,  and  I  never  wit- 
nessed the  result  of  so  much  apparent  wanton  destruction.  Whether  the  de- 
struction was  caused  by  the  whites  or  the  natives  may  be  a  question.  SuflB- 
cient  to  say  that  the  Esquimaux  carefully  avoided  touching  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  camp.  The  provisions  which  they  found  were  not  to  their  liking, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  somewhat  superstitious  relative  to  the  effects  left  by 
the  crew.  The  nautical  instruments  had  evidently  been  smashed  with  in- 
tention. The  small  screws  of  a  Qambey  sextant  had  been  removed,  and 
the  shade-glasses  thrown  in  different  directions,  as  well  as  the  telescopes, 
etc.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  Colby's  fog  instrument,  steam-gauges, 
clock,  anemometer,  aneroid-barometer,  and  the  patent  log.  The  boxes  of 
preserved  potatoes  were  piled  up  in  tiers,  and  each  box  had  received  a 
blow  of  an  axe  on  its  side. 

Close  to  the  house  was  erected  a  temporary  carpenter's  bench,  with 
shavings  in  plenty  about  it ;  and  near  by  was  a  chest  containing  a  portion 
of  the  carpenter's  tools,  in  a  rusty  and  imperfect  condition.  Near  at  hand, 
also,  a  forge,  which  had  evidently  been  used  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  boats.  My  next  object  was  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  existence  of  a  cairn,  in  which  instruments  and  re- 
cords, too  bulky  to  be  taken  in  a  boat  on  so  hazardous  a  journey,  should 
have  been  deposited.  But  a  careful  survey  brought  to  light  no  such  place 
of  concealment,  except  in  one  case,  of  native  construction,  containing  a 
large  part  of  a  walrus's  body,  thus  secured  to  protect  it  from  the  vora- 
cious dogs,  of  which  the  natives  had  many.  Several  piles  of  stones  at- 
tracted our  attention,  and  raised  hopes  that  perhaps  a  cairn  might  be 
amongst  them.  But  they  proved  to  be  only  native  graves.  Conversing 
with  th3  Eiquimaax  throii^^h  Tyson,'whose  eighteen  years  of  Arctic  expe- 
rience had  made  him  familiar  with  the  language,  I  learned  that  the  Po- 
Utria  had  been  tied  up  near  the  place  all  wmter;  and  that,  a  northerly 
gale  coming  on  only  about  the  1st  of  August,  she  had  parted  her  moor- 
ings, and  drifted  on  to  the  rocks  in  a  little  cove  further  to  the  southward, 
where  she  had  sunk.  He  further  stated  that  the  party  had  abandoned  the 
ship  many  moons  before,  and  that  she  had  flo.atcd  up  to  the  time  already 
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referred  to,  only  two  weeks  previous  to  our  arrival.  Buddingtou,  with  liis 
thirteen  as&oeiates,  had  gone  about  two  moons  since  (about  two  months) 
in  a  couple  of  boats  of  their  own  construction,  fitted  with  oars  and  a  sail 
each,  to  go  towards  the  sun.  or  the  south  ;  but  to  what  locality  none  seemed 
to  know,  all  being  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  any  portion  of  the  country. 
Taking  the  leader  of  the  party,  which  numbered  seven  persons,  in  the 
boat,  I  pulled  over  to  the  inlet  where  it  was  stated  the  PolmHs  had  sunk. 
It  was  a  well-sheltered  cove,  and  was  free  from  ice,  except  in  one  place, 
where  two  heavy  floe-pieces  icere  restinffy  not  floating;  and  their  general  ap- 
pearance caused  me  to  believe  that,  inasmuch  as  there  were  ten  fathon:s 
of  water  about  the  edges  of  the  floes,  they  rested  on  the  v>recl\  and  not 
on  the  rocks.  The  natives  had  come  to  this  locality  to  get  the  walrus, 
with  which  the  waters  about  Littleton  Island  abound.  They  came  in  the 
winter,  with  their  sledges,  before  the  ice  had  begun  to  crack  and  float 
away  in  the  driving  currents,  and,  securing  their  stock  of  food,  would 
return  to  Pond's  Bay,  whence  they  had  come,  as  soon  as  the  ice  should 
be  strong  enough.  Aroth,  the  leader,  was  on  Littleton  Island  hunting 
when  the  Polaris  heeled  over  and  went  down,  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  statement  was  correct,  and  that  this  was  the  locality  of 
the  wreck. 

There  seemed  now  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion towards  the  Tigress.  But  she  was  shut  out  of  view  by  the  dense  snow- 
storm, which  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  one  in  the  afternoon  off 
Cape  Isabella.  The  investigation  at  the  camp  had  proved  one  thing,  and 
that  was :  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  had  gone  south,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  sighting  a  whaler.  So,  after  landing  the  Esquimaux,  we  pulled  for 
the  ship.  A  certain  journal  has  charged  Commander  Greer  with  inhu- 
manity in  not  taking  the  natives  aboard  the  Tigress.  The  statement  is 
almost  too  absurd  to  meet  with  any  notice ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  letter 
which  contained  the  statement  purports  to  be  written  on  board  a  nation- 
al ship,  I  will  give  it  a  moment's  attention.  The  statement  that  the  na- 
tives wanted  to  be  taken  aboard  ship  is  untrue.  Supposing  they  had  de 
sired  it,  what  could  have  been  done  with  the  so-called  "dusky  natives"? 
Upon  what  would  they  have  subsisted  ?  Cooked  provisions  they  did  not 
eat,  and  the  pork  left  in  the  deserted  camp  was  untouched.  They  were 
in  their  own  country,  and  better  conditioned  natives  were  never  seen 
during  our  cruise ;  with  plenty  of  dogs  and  sledges,  plenty  of  skin  cloth- 
ing, abundance  of  the  food  they  sought,  with  two  comfortable  skin  tents 
to  shelter  them — of  this  world's  goods,  desirable  to  them,  they  were  well 
supplied.    As  well  might  the  commander  of  a  national  ship  be  charged 
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with  inhumanity  on  the  coast  of  France  for  not  making  his  ship  a  pub* 
lie  transport  for  all  the  Frenchmen  who  desired  to  go  from  one  port  to 
another. 

About  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  ship  the  snow-storm  abated,  and 
we  perceived  the  great  northern  pack,  not  many  miles  away,  coming  down 
before  the  wind,  and  approaching  quite  rapidly.  I  had  spent  about  five 
hours  on  shore.  It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
15th.  The  examination  of  the  camp  had  been  a  hurried  one,  but  still  a 
very  thorough  one ;  for  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather  demand- 
ed that  no  time  should  be  lost.  A  few  hours  more  might  fill  the  bay  and 
the  straits  with  portions  of  the  northern  pack,  which  would  force  us  to 
remain  north  the  winter.  We  knew  the  people  had  gone  south.  The 
people  must  be  sought,  or  the  object  of  the  cruise  would  be  lost.  The 
order  was  given  to  go  southward ;  and  the  engines  were  started,  while 
we  looked  wistfully  to  the  north,  wondering  why  so  short  a  distance  from 
the  pole  could  have  bafiled  all  attempts,  thus  far,  to  reach  it.  To  the 
satisfaction  of  every  oflicer  on  board  the  Tigress  I  believe  that  question 
was  answered. 

Our  journey  southward  to  Cape  York  was  of  much  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  one  already  described — bright  lookouts,  constant  vigilance, 
bright,  sunny  nights,  and  generally  sleepless  ones  too,  for  the  excitement 
was  intense  fore  and  aft  the  ship.  It  fanned  the  imagination  of  the 
lookouts,  which  often  brought  the  report  of  a  boat,  or  a  sail,  or  human 
being,  an  inspection  of  which  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  ice  in  one  of  the 
myriad  forms  it  assumes.  On  the  16th  of  August  we  arrived  off  Cape 
York,  finding  the  condition  of  the  ice  not  materially  changed.  At  this 
point  it  was  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  commanding  oflicer  whether 
to  return  across  Melville  Bay  to  the  Danish  settlements,  or  to  go  west- 
ward and  follow  up  the  whaler's  course  inside  the  pack.  The  recollec- 
tion of  Lieut.  Ilartstene's  experience  in  the  Jhlcaae  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year  in  '55  caused  the  decision  to  return  across  the  bay.  Ilart- 
stcnc  had  followed  down  the  west  coast,  and,  finding  none  of  Kane's 
party,  stood  for  Godhaab,  Disco,  where  he  found  the  missing  crew,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  passed  them  while  on  their  journey  southward 
in  this  very  bay  ;  the  presence  of  the  heavy  bergs  had  shut  them  out 
of  sight  of  the  Release.  Our  course  across  the  bay  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  former  one,  but  the  experience  was  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  one  gale  of  wind  which  lasted  for  twelve  hours,  durinu: 
which  time  the  coal  in  the  starboard  bunker  took  fire  from  the  over- 
heated  bulkhead   which  separated  the  bunkers  from  the  boilers.     It  was 
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extinguished  with  little  damage.  The  crew  had  been  much  exposed,  and 
began  to  feel  the  desire  for  fresh  meat.  Fortunately,  in  the  passage 
across  the  bay  a  white  bear  was  shot,  which  gave  for  many  days  fresh 
provision  for  all  hands.  Arrived  at  Tessuissak  on  the  19th  of  August, 
and  the  next  day  at'  Upcmivik.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Polaris 
at  cither  place. 

Up  to  this  time  the  boilers  had  been  in  constant  operation,  and  their 
faulty  construction  necessitated  a  thorough  overhauling.  Consequently 
we  remained  four  days  at  Upemlvik,  and  then,  all  being  ready,  we 
started  south  for  Disco,  to  send  by  the  first  conveyance  tidings  of  pro- 
i^ress  to  date ;  for  it  was  the  intention  of  Commander  Greer  to  go  at 
once  from  Disco  to  the  west  side  of  Davis's  Straits  in  search  of  the  whale 
tleet,  on  board  one  of  which  Buddington  and  his  party  surely  were. 
Arrived  at  Disco  on  the  25th  at  2  A.M.,  and  eight  hours  later  left  for 
the  west  coast.  An  easterly  gale  favored  our  progress,  and  on  the  27th 
we  fell  in  with  the  pack,  which,  floating  down  with  the  Polar  currents, 
incis  caught  in  the  bight  of  land,  the  termination  of  which  is  Cape 
Walsingham ;  and,  finding  no  lead  by  which  to  enter  it,  stood  southward, 
skirting  the  ice  in  search  of  such  an  opening.  Our  progress  now  was 
slow,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the  nights  were  very  dark  and  the 
sky  generally  cloudy.  Several  small  leads  were  entered,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  crush  through  the  ice  to  a  lead  beyond ;  but  our  power  wa.** 
insufficient,  and  we  did  not  succeed.  And  learning  that,  when  the  pack 
is  closely  pressed  by  the  currents  into  the  shore,  the  whalers  go  to  Cum- 
berland Sound  to  fish,  it  was  determined  to  push  for  those  waters. 
While  attempting  to  go  there  one  of  the  violent  gales,  common  at  this 
season  in  the  Arctic,  assailed  us,  and  for  three  days  our  position  was 
a  most  precarious  one,  and  caused  many  apprehensions ;  for  the  ice, 
driven  by  the  fierce  winds  and  currents,  often  threatened  to  nip  us. 
The  ship  was  hove  to,  but  at  times  it  was  necessary  to  ease  the  helm 
and  to  run  to  avoid  being  caught.  Those  nights  were  anxious  ones, 
and  many  a  hard  blow  did  the  little  vessel  receive  from  the  bergs  and 
tloes.  But  the  gale  finally  broke,  and  we  found  ourselves  near  Cape 
Mercy,  and,  heading  up  the  gulf,  brought  to  anchor  at  Niantilik  on  the 
4tli  of  September.  Ballast  was  here  taken  on  board  to  replace  the  coal 
which  had  been  consumed,  and  of  which  there  was  scarcely  a  score  of 
tons  remaining,  and  the  boilers  and  engines  were  again  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. Two  whalers  were  found  at  this  place,  but  neither  had  any 
tidings  of  the  missing  crew.  However,  we  obtained  the  information  that 
in  South  Greenland,  at  a  place  called  Ivigtut,  there  is.  generally  a  supply. 
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of  coal,  used  at  the  Kryolith  mines  of  that  place  for  pamping  and  for 
hoisting  the  cars  ;  and,  moreover,  that  Tessels  had  at  times  been  sup- 
plied with  coal  from  this  stock.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  September, 
with  the  repairs  to  the  machinery  hardly  finished,  the  Tigrefs  sailed  for 
Ivigtut.  Favored  by  a  westerly  gale,  in  four  days  we  were  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  anchorage  we  were  seeking,  but  were  driven  down 
near  the  Thorstein  Island,  just  north  of  Cape  Desolation,  and  were  eleven 
days  getting  in.  We  were  enabled  to  get  all  the  coal  we  desired,  and 
took  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons.  Even  in  Ivigtut  our 
experience  was  a  trying  one.  The  water  of  the  harbor  is  exceedingly 
deep  and  surrounded  by  mountains  from  1,000  to  4,400  feet  high.  But, 
notwithstanding  its  sheltered  position,  the  gales  are  terrific.  In  one 
blast  we  received  down  the  mountain-side  our  starboard  chain  parted, 
and  the  port  cable  only  held  because  of  a  turn  which  it  took  around  a 
hugh  boulder  as  the  ship  sheered  when  the  first  chain  parted.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  holding  ground  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  bottom 
is  generally  smooth,  and  the  ship  is  held  by  the  weight  of  her  anchors 
and  chains.  In  the  gale  to  which  I  now  refer  we  saw  a  length  of  fifty 
fathoms  of  chain,  of  the  size  given  a  frigate,  stretched  from  the  quarter 
of  a  ship  to  shore,  so  taut  that  not  a  link  of  it  was  in  the  water. 

We  sailed  from  Ivigtut  on  the  4th  of  October,  bound  to  the  northward 
and  westward,  on  the  whalers'  track.  Since  the  21st  of  September,  not 
a  day  had  passed  without  some  indication  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
But  the  Cth  of  October  proved  its  lateness  satisfactorily.  We  encoun- 
tered a  gale,  which  developed  into  a  hurricane,  and  made  our  position 
the  most  critical  of  any  thus  far  exiMjrienced.  The  sea  was  white  with 
ice  and  the  driving  spray,  which  froze  as  it  touched  our  ship.  The  crew, 
from  exposure  and  cold,  were  much  weakened,  and  the  officers  volun- 
teered their  services  to  replace  the  worn-out  men,  and  often  aided  the 
men  in  their  work  of  pulling  and  hauling.  It  was  a  necessity  apparent  to 
every  officer  on  board.  During  this  particular  gale  the  wind  and  sea 
were  not  from  the  same  direction.  Our  proximity  to  the  Greenland  coaijt 
caused  the  wind  to  be  deflected  from  the  course  which  had  raised  the 
sea,  and  our  decks  were  never  free  from  the  water,  as  wave  after  wave 
broke  over  her,  and  our  lee  boats  were  constantly  in  or  under  the  water. 
Let  one  picture  to  himself  the  worst  gale  he  has  ever  witnessed,  and  then 
add  to  the  imaginative  picture,  icebergs,  and  floe-ice,  and  a  lee  shore  like 
the  Greenland  coast,  only  twelve  miles  away,  with  no  power  to  head  the 
sea  or  steam  away  from  impending  dangers — such  will  be  the  picture,  that 
cannot  be  drawn,  of  this  scene. 
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On  the  7tU  of  October  the  gale  moderated,  and  we  stood  northward 
again,  searching  for  whalers.  In  this  low  latitude  (62  degrees)  the  ice  was 
fast  making,  and  another  gale  would  render  the  ship  helpless,  covering  her 
ri^^ing  and  saih  with  ice,  which  could  never  be  handled  with  our  much- 
reduced  force.  Our  crew  had  been  a  most  hardy  one ;  but  of  our  twenty- 
one  seamen  and  coal-heavers,  it  was  not  uncommon  at  this  time  to  have 
one  half  under  medical  treatment.  One  man  was  paralyzed,  four  or  five 
others  very  ill  with  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  while  others  were  threat- 
ened with  the  same  diseases.  A  consultation  with  the  proper  officers,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  caused  Commander  Greer  most  reluctantly  to  stand  to 
the  southward.  But  the  whalers  had  evidently  gone,  the  cruising  season 
had  undoubtedly  closed,  and  another  gale  would  hazard  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  We  kept  in  the  whalers'  track  until  clear  of  Cape  Farewell,  when 
the  course  was  changed  to  St.  John,  which  port  we  reached  in  ten 
days. 

I  have  referred  to  the  dangers  of  getting  "nipped"  in  the  ice  between 
two  ice-floes,  driven  by  conflicting  currents.      An  instance  or  two  may 
serve  to  describe  what  I  mean.    Captain  Bartlett,   who  commanded  the 
Tigress  when  she  received  the  Tyson  party  from  the  ice,  told  me  that 
two  years  since  he  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  seal  trade,  and  was  stand- 
ing in  towards  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  search  of  seals.    The  season  v.as 
a  comparatively  open  one.      Two  floes  were  seen  approaching,  and    all 
that  skill  and  seamanship  could  do  was  done  to  retreat  from  the  position 
in  which  the  ship  was.     But  it  was  too  late ;  the  floes  touched  the  ship, 
and  crushed  her  like  an  egg-shell,  giving  the  crew  scarcely  time  to  reach 
the  ice  and  save  themselves.    They  saved  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  and  a  few  biscuits  which  each  man  had  in  his  pocket.      The  land 
was  twelve  miles  distant,  and  was  reached  the  next  morning  by  walking 
on  the  ice  and  jumping  from  floe  to  floe.    While  on  the  beach,  a  vessel 
was  seen  standing  in,  and,  to  obtain  her  services.  Captain  Bartlett  started 
to  meet  her,  walking  on  the  ice.     He  succeeded  in  reaching  her,  and  was 
invited  to  breakfast  with  her  captain.     She  also  had  been  nipped  during: 
the  night,  but  it  was  thought  no  serious  damage  had  been  done.    Before 
tlial  breakfast  was  finished  the  ship  went  down,  and  so  suddenly  that  the 
boats  were  barely  launched  to  save  the  crew.     Four  strong  ships,  built 
for  the  ice,  went  down  that  same  night.    In  1855  Captain  Duchars,  of  the 
ship  Princess  (JharlottCy  was  standing  across  3Ielville  Bay.    Everything  in- 
dicated a  pleasant  and 'prosperous  voyage.     The  north  water  was  almost 
reached.      A  few  yards  more,  and  the  ship  would  have  passed  her  dan- 
gers.   It  was  a  fine  morning,  with  light  breezes  blowing  ivova  the  soiuh- 
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warJ.  The  captain  observed  two  small  £ocs,  %yhich  seemed  to  have  a 
converging  course,  and  took  the  deck  to  see  the  ship  safely  through.  She 
was  so  far  out  of  danger  that  the  ice  did  not  touch  the  ship  till  abreast 
of  the  mizzenmast.  Its  sharp  points  pierced  her  side,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes the  royal-yards  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  How 
closely  danger  besets  the  arctic  navigator,  yet  how  insidiously,  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  been  in  that  region,  and  have  seen  the 
operations  of  the  treacherous  ice. 

To  describe  the  myriad  forms  which  ice,  in  the  shape  of  bergs,  as- 
sumes, is  a  task  too  difficult.  Perhaps  an  idea  of  their  immensity  may  be 
conveyed  by  giving  the  size  of  one  measured  not  long  since  by  Dr.  Hayes, 
:ind  undoubtedly  not  overestimated  in  size  or  weight.  It  was  seen  just 
off  Tessuissak,  where  I  have  already  stated  that  the  horizon  was  obscured 
by  these  masses.  It  was  wall-sided  above  water,  and  its  altitude  above 
tlie  water  was  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  the  base-line  being  a  frac- 
tion over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Its  cubical  contents  could  not 
have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  millions  of  feet,  and  in  weight  two 
thousand  millions  of  tons.  And  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that  this 
U  not  an  uncommon  sight.  This  berg,  as  many  undoubtedly,  seen  by^the 
Tigress^  had  grounded  in  two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  of  water,  and 
its  disintegration  was  so  slow  that  it  had  remained  in  its  position  for  two 
years.  Another  fact  about  the  ice  of  these  bergs ;  it  is  formed  under 
great  pressure  and  extreme  cold.  And  on  one  occasion  I  remember  that 
one  of  the  ice-masters,  who  had  been  sent  alongside  of  a  berg  to  obtain 
some  ice  for  the  water-cooler  in  the  officers*  quarters,  retiu-ned  to  the 
ship,  and  said  that  with  an  iron  icc-chitel  he  had  been  unable  to  make 
any  impression  upon  its  surface,  so  intensely  hard  was  it.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  bergs,  as  such,  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  ;  and  although 
the  plastic  state  of  the  glacier  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  still  enough 
is  known  of  the  ice-deposit  to  follow  the  rain-drop  from  its  distillation  to 
the  time  when  it  adds  its  crystal  to  the  ice  of  ages  in  the  mountain  gorges 
of  Greenland.  The  snow  which  covers  the  mountain-tops  in  winter,  melted 
hy  the  summer's  sun,  trickles  down  the  mountain-sides,  filling  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  glacier  below,  or  runs  over  its  surface,  till  stiffened  by 
the  cold  of  the  early  fall,  when  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  glacier 
itself.  This  latter  has  a  motion,  caused  by  gravitation,  and  moves  bodily 
down  its  inclined  bed  between  the  mountains,  not  being  arrested  in  its 
course  by  inequalities  of  the  rocky  surface  beneath  it,  or  even  by  the 
chain  of  hills  which  may,  perhaps,  form  the  coast-line.  It  moulds  itself 
to  these,  and,  with  the  force  of  a  mighty  river,  pursues  its  course  to  the 
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sea,  reaching  which  It  runs  into  it  and  beneath  Its  surface,  mnlntainin;; 
always  the  inclinatioD  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  glacier,  until  It  is 
pushed  far  bejrond  the  const-line  of  nature,  and  has  created  its  cwn. 
Some  suppose  that  the  bergs  break  from  the  glaciers  by  the  force  n' 
gravitation.  This  la  undoubtedly  true  of  the  hunimocli  ice,  but  hurdly 
probable  in  relation  to  the  bsrg.  But  rather,  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 
Ice,  it  tends  to  rise,  like  a  plank  forced  at  an  angle  under  Ihc  naltr. 
And  when  a  snfflcient  quantity  la  Ibua  foiced  beneath  the  Eurfacc  of  the 
sea,  its  buoyancy  overcomes  the  Hireegth  of  the  material,  and  it  rises, 
breaking  iia  connection  with  its  origin,  and  tumbling  and  rolling,  dash' 
ing  the  sea  high  into  the  air,  finally  aaeumes  a  position  of  equilibrium, 
and  floats  away  into  Ihc  element  which  will  finally  conquer  it,  as  It  docs 
the  rocks  of  which  its  bed  was  made,  and  send  it  back  again  to  commence 
itH  work  as  snow  upon  the  mountain- tops.  This  law  of  circulalion  seems 
,  to  be  as  applicable  In  the  ice  region  as  in  the  temperate  zone.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea  are  analogous  to  the  glaciers  of  tin- 
former.    The  glacier  is  but  the  river  of  the  wanner  latitudes ;  its  current 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Oreenlaud  we  hod 
little  opporr unity  to  judge,  as  our  sojourn  there  wis  very  short. 
However,  we  saw  enough  to  know  that  away  from  the  Christianizing 
Infiuence  of  the  Danish  settlements  they  ore  savages,  and  in  some  re- 
spects beneath  the  more  elevated  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
belong  to  tribes  wandering  from  place  10  place,  and  their  religion  is 
more  vague  than  that  of  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country.  Their 
marriages  are  matters  of  convenience.  They  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  end, 
if  they  have  a  faith,  ita  first  article  is  to  steal,  under  all  circumstnncef, 
as  much  as  pojsible  without  being  detected  ;  and  they  are  most  dexterous 
thieves.  Tlicy  live  in  huts,  the  site  of  which  is  generally  on  a  hillside 
to  save  the  labor  of  building  ;  in  shape  they  are  like  an  oid-fBshiontd 
country  clay  oven,  square  in  front  and  sloping  back  into  the  hill.  The 
room  is  entered  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage  twelve  or  sixteen 
feet  long,  naturally  dark,  and  the  floor  of  it  is  covered  with  snarling, 
savage  dogs  and  half-grown  puppies.  Tliis  paesiigc  is  so  low  that  it  is 
necessary  to  crawl  on  one's  hands  and  knees  io  pass  through  it.  The 
room  is  about  sixteen  feet  diameter,  into  which  are  huddled  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  consisting  of  the  lord  of  the  household,  with  mnny 
wives  and  very  few  children,  oftentimes  no  children  at  all.  The  roci- 
is  fast  dying  out.  The  number  of  deaths  will  nearly  be  double  lite 
births  in  the  same  year  tor  the  nodhern  tribes.      They  sleep  nil  lo^cther 
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on  skins  thrown  upon  the    eartli-bottom  of  the  hut ;    the  skins  are    half 
cured,  and  emit  an  odor  never  to  be  forgotten,  if  once  perceived  in  the  ?ti- 
tling  atmosphere  of  one  of  these  huts.     Their  only  lamp  during  the  long 
v; inter  night  is  a  sort  of  saucer  made  from   stone,   in   which   is   placed 
seal-oil ;    ior  a  wick,  moss  is  used.      They   are   the   filthiest   of   people, 
seeming  to  know  nothing  of  the  excellent  use  to   which  water  might   bo 
put,  and  the  utter  filth  of  the  huts  defies  description.    I  never  experienced 
such  a  feeling  of  suffocation  as  in  the  first  hut   I   visited,  nor   such   a 
feeling  of  relief  when  once  I  had  reached  the  open  air.    The  natives  are 
always  blessed  with  good  appetites,  and  are  always  ready  for  an  excuse  to 
have  a  feast.     The  coming  of  a  stranger  among  them  is  a  sign  for  feasting. 
On  such  momentous  occasions  the  greatest   delicacy   is   a   sort   of   soup 
made   of   seal-oil,  blood,    and   seal   intestines.      And    if   the    unfortunate 
visitor  can  manage  to  swallow  the  potion,  and,  at  the   same   time,  main- 
tain the    equilibrium    of   his   stomach,   he   is   at   cnce    blessed    with    tho 
title  '*In  nuk  si  si  ma  vok,"    which    means,     '*As    good     as     a    native.** 
But  what  an  ordeal  to  pass  to   obtain   this   honor !      When  the   feast   is 
one  of  raw  meat,  a  general  gathering  is  made  around  a  part   of   a    car- 
cass, and  each,  with  his  razor-like  knife,  cuts  a  piece  from  it    weighing, 
perhaps,    two    pounds.      This  is  carried    to    the    mouth,  and    the    teeth 
planted  firmly  on  a  convenient  morsel,  while  a  well-directed  blow  of  the 
knife,  passing  between  the  meat  and  the   lips,    severs  the    morsel   from 
the  large  piece.      So  quickly  is  this  done  that  the  motion   of   the   knife 
can   scarcely    be    perceived.      Children   three    and    four   years    old    feed 
themselves  after  this  manner  ;  their  parents  seemingly  have   no  apprehen- 
sion as  to  this  blow  of  the  knife.      It  is  the   height   of   gentility   among 
them,  when  they  wish  to  show  especial  marks  of  esteem  to  a  guest,  for 
one  of  the  wives  to  proceed  with  the  operation    thus    described,  includ- 
in«^  the  cutting,  and   then,  instead    of   eating   the    several    morsels,   they 
transfer  it  by  means  of  extremely  dirty  fingers  from  her  own  lips  to  the 
mouth  of  the  thus  highly-honored  guest. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  **Can  the  North  Pole  be  reached?** 
From  what  we  saw  in  the  Tif/ress  I  believe  that  the  opinions  of  the  offl- 
c?rs  would  yield  a  ready  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  are  three 
things  essential,  which,  in  that  region,  will  be  more  than  elsewhere 
necessary,  if  the  Pole  is  to  be  reached :  first,  and  the  most  essential 
of  all,  Discipline  ;  secondly,  Pluck  ;  and,  thirdly,  Perseverance,  of  courf^e 
aidoil  by  judgment  and  good  seamanship.  Armed  with  the  kno';\'ledge 
of  the  present  day  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  with  improved  architecture  in  the 
building    of   ships  for  ice-work,    and    with    steam-power   at   the   will    of 
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the  commander,  coupled  with  the  essential  qualities  just  mentioned, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  results  of  a  trial  to  reach  the 
Pole.  The  expeditions  which  have  hitherto  undertaken  the  task  have  failed 
from  want  of  the  main  quality.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  earlier  expedi- 
tions before  steam  placed  the  motive  power  under  control,  but  to  more 
recent  attempts,  when  good  ships  and  powerful  engines  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  expeditions.  Of  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar  Sea  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt.  Of  the  causes  why  it  'exists  little  is 
known.  According  to  all  notes  upon  Arctic  research,  the  Tigrenti^  at 
the  time  she  had  arrived  off  Littleton  Island,  had  passed  the  greater 
dangers  to  be  apprehended.  But  I  imagine  that  there  is  no  one  who 
stood  on  the  decks  of  the  Tigress  and  faced  the  northern  pack  but 
felt  that,  had  occasion  demanded,  we  could  easily  have  diminished  the 
number  of  miles  which  separated  us  from  the  Pole.  The  middle  ice 
is  never  stationary ;  open  water  always  exists  between  the  two  currents. 
Tyson's  ice  drift  and  McClintock's  drift  in  the  Fox  prove  this  be- 
yond doubt.  And  with  two  vessels,  one  as  a  reserve  to  remain  at  Port 
Foulke,  (the  best  port  we  saw  in  Greenland)  to  fall  back  upon  in  case 
of  need,  and  the  other  properly  fitted  to  push  forward  in  the  early 
season  of  open  water,  I  believe  the  Pole  could  be  reached,  and,  more- 
over, that  it  toiil  be  done,  if  the  results  to  science  will  repay  the 
attempt. 

But  as  far  as  our  own  cruise  is  concerned,  it  opened  a  new  world 
of  thought  and  experience  to  all.  It  presented  nature  as  we  had  never 
before  seen  her,  clothed  in  her  grandest  and  most  sublime  livery ;  and 
long  after  its  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers  shall  be  forgotten,  tliat 
cruise  will  be  a  source  of  infinite  gratification  and  pleasure,  as  remem- 
bered' by  those  who  made  their  home  for  nineteen  weeks  on  board  the 
little    Tigress. 


DISCUSSION. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  Lieutenant-Commander 
White  stated  that  many  points  of  much  professional  interest  had  not  been 
discussed  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  expedition  was  not  fitted  with 
instruments  for  executing  scientific  research  ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the 
limited  time  usually  accorded,  which  did  not  admit  of  a  complete  narra- 
tive, coupled  even  with  the  meagre  scientific  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
Tigress.     But  he  also  stated  that  if  there   were  points   upon   which  the 
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members  would  like  to  msk  questions,  he  was  willing  to  answer  them  as 
far  as  possible. 

Commander  Terry  then  asked  if  the  whalers  ever  went  north  of 
MelTille  Bay. 

Answer.  Thej  seldom  go  north  of  Cape  York,  because  it  is 
their  object  to  get  only  as  far  north  as  will  bring  them  into  the 
open  water— or  north  water,  so-caUed — which  saves  a  tedious  and  danger- 
ous **  boring**  through  the  middle  ice  to  get  ui>on  the  whaling  grounds 
on  the  west  side  of  Baffin*s  Bay.  The  rule  is  to  keep  the  coast  of 
Greenland  on  the  passage  up,  following  the  *  Meads**  or  lanes  of  open 
water  in  the  loose  ice,  and  avoid  the  "middle  pack  ice*'  as  much  as 
possible.  YThen  in  May,  or  sometimes  as  late  as  July,  the  body  of  the 
pack  has  passed  to  the  southward,  leaving  the  entrance  about  Smith's  Sound 
comparatively  free,  then  the  course  is  shaped  to  the  westward,  and  then 
southward  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster  Sound. 

Question  by  Commodore  Rodgers : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  something  relative  to  the  action  of 
the  compasses  you  used,  and  what  kind  of  compass  do  you  consider  the 
best  for  woik  in  the  high  latitudes? 

Answer.  The  variation  at  Northumberland  Island  was  about  10  i>oints, 
and  at  Camp  Polaris  12  i>oints.  Little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  compass.  The  ordinary  compass-card  seems  to  lose  all  its  sensitive- 
ness, and  remains  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  The  liquid 
compasses  were  the  most  reliable,  and  in  thick  weather  our  only  depen- 
dence was  on  the  liquid  binnacle  compass.  Whalers  say  that  the  best  place 
for  the  compass  in  the  Arctic  Sea  is  in  the  storeroom.  The  headlands 
are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  in  thick  weather  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  anchor,  by  means  of  ice-anchors,  to  a  substantial  floe;  for 
if  the  compasses  were  perfectly  reliable,  they  could  not  {Mint  out  in  thick 
weather  the  dangers  of  the  ice.  I  have  seen  the  tell-tale  in  the  cabin 
spin  upon  its  pivot  by  the  hour.  The  magnetic  force  was  so  slight  that 
the  motion  of  the  propeller  caused  the  card  to  revolve  so  rapidly  that 
the  compass  i>oints  were  not  at  all  distinguishable.  Except  for  experi- 
mental purposes  ashore,  compasses  in  the  Arctic  are  practically  of  no 
value. 

Question  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Harrington : 

How  did  you  manage  to  get  the  ship's  position  ? 

Answer.  It  was  obtained  by  the  usual  methods,  whenever  the  horizon 
was  not  obscured  by  ice,  which  was  often  the  case,  or  where  proximity 
to  the  land  would  not  permit. 
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Question  by  Commander  McNair : 

Could  not  an  artificial  horizon  be  used  with  advantage  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  if  used  on  the  land  or  on  the  ice.  The  ships  would 
never  be  sufficiently  quiet  to  use  such  an  arrangement  on  shipboard.  But 
for  the  determination  of  latitudes  or  longitudes  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  charts  (which  are  very  imperfect),  the  artificial  horizon  is  always 
resorted  to,  the  ice  serving  as  well  as  the  land  for  that  purpose. 
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COMPOUND    ENGINES. 

By  Chief-Enoinbbr  C.  H.  Baker,  U.  8.  N. 


During  the  past  ten  years  some  modifications  in  the  practice  of  marine 
;;t:*im-3ngin3ering  have  been  cfifected,  having  economy  of  fuel  as  their 
object,  for  which  so  large  a  measure  of  success  has  been  claimed,  that 
tliey  have  attracted  much  attention  among  persons  to  whom  steam-engines 
are  at  all  interesting,  and  have  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  engineering  journals. 

The  machines  in  which  these  improvements  are  exhibited  are  known 
as  COMPOUND  ENGINES,  and  their  great  popularity,  as  manifested  in  their 
adoption  by  the  most  important  lines  of  oceanic  steam  communication,  is 
a  conclusive  proof,  with  many  persons,  of  their  decided  superiority  to  the 
non-compound  engines  in  common  use. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  compound  engine,  eo  far  as  its  organs  and 
their  arrangement  are  concerned.  Its  essential  feature,  in  regard  to 
those  points,  is  borrowed  from  the  precedents  of  Homblower  and  of 
Woolf,  inventors  who  put  forward  their  systems  severally  in  1781  and 
1804. 

The  object  of  these  contrivances  was  the  use  of  a  high  measure  of 
expansion,  with  less  strain  upon  the  organs  of  the  engine  than  those 
encountered  in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  anticipated  benefits  of  the  prac- 
tice  with  engines  of  the  ordinary  type.    For  in  the  latter,  with  the  eamo 
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speed  and  stroke  of  piston  and  the  same  initial  pre^nre,  it  is  plain  that, 
for  the  development  of  the  same  power,  the  area  of  the  piston  mast  he 
increased  with  every  augmentation  of  the  measure  of  expansion,  and  that 
at  one  period  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  a  greater  strain  will  he  hrought 
ai>on  the  engine — greater  as  the  measure  of  expansion  and  the  area  of  the 
piston  are  greater. 

And  as  the  strength  that  most  he  provided  in  any  construction  Ls  that 
which  shaD  he  adequate  to  resist  the  greatest  strain  hrought  upon  it,  the 
same  mean  pressure  may  require  greater  or  less  strength  in  the  mriteriaK 
accordingly  as  the  extremes  from  which  that  pressure  is  determined  may 
vary. 

The  engines  of  Homhiower  and  of  Woolf  were  known  as  doubt*  - 
rylinder  engin€$.  Steam  was  admitted  to  the  lesser  of  two  cylinders, 
and,  having  in  filling  it  carried  the  piston  along  its  length,  was  exhausted 
into  a  second  or  larger  cylinder,  where  its  remaining  expansive  force  was 
expended  in  impelling  the  larger  piston. 

Some  douhle-cyllnder  engines  have  heen  worked  in  Cornwall  in  ralFicg 
water  from  mines,  hut  the  common  pumping-engine  of  the  region  has  hekl 
its  own  against  them. 

With  the  pressures  employed  in  marine  service  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  princii^  upon  which  the  use  of  the  douhle-cylinder  engine  was  justified 
is  founded  upon  a  delusion.  The  advantages  of  what  is  called  expansion 
were  deduced  not  from  experiment,  but  from  a  priori  reasoning,  based 
upon  the  supposed  correspondence  in  the  action  of  steam,  and  that  of 
gases  in  general,  as  enunciated  in  the  law  of  3Iarriotte. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  advantages  anticipated  from  the 
U£e  of  high  measures  of  expansion  with  engines  of  the  common  type  are  not 
to  be  obtained  in  practice.  Many  experiments,  among  them  a  great  num- 
ber by  the  Navy  Department,  have  been  made  upon  the  scale  of  ordinary 
practice,  by  which  it  has  been  proved  that,  for  the  common  pressures 
employed  in  marine  engines,  a  measure  of  about  twice  the  initial  volume 
is  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  economical  results.* 

Any  increase  of  the  number  of  exx>ansions  above  that  measure  is  at- 
tended with  the  aggravation  of  several  losses,  the  ratio  of  which  to  the 
whole  useful  eSect  obtained  is  greater  with  the  greater  rates  of  cxpaii- 
^ion. 

•  See  Professor  Baakise's  paper— Appendix  C— *^'  Beport  of  Admiratt j  Commisvioo. 
:872.*'  Compare  Prof.  Bankine's  remarks  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-iacket  in  the 
abore  connection  with  what  he  says  in  Art.  886.  **Steam  and  Other  Heat  Engineer"  See 
Also  Ishervood,  **  Researches  in  Steam-Enicineering/*  Preface  to  VoL  IL 
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For  since  the  cylinder  must  be  larger  for  the  development  of  the  same 
pDwer  with  equal  initial  pressures,  it  follows,  1st,  the  direct  losses  by  radia- 
I  ion  of  heat  outward  to  the  surrounding  medium  will  be  greater ;  2d,  tho 
ratio  of  the  whole  back-pressure  of  the  condenser  vapor  to  the  whole  mean 
pressure  of  the  steam  will  be  increased ;  3d,  the  ratio  of  the  quantity 
of  steam  required  to  fill  the  space  contained  in  clearance  and  steam-pas- 
sages to  the  whole  quantity  used  will  be  greater.  And  besides  these  losses 
there  are  others,  not  so  evident  upon  mere  reflection,  but  nevertheless 
decisive  as  to  the  claims  of  the  high  measures  of  expansion. 

First,  there  is  the  loss  due  to  the  expansion  itself.  The  work  ac- 
complished in  the  process  requires  the  conversion  of  heat ;  and  as  this 
must  be  furnished  by  the  steam,  there  is  condensation  as  the  result.  And 
iliis  condensation  must  needs  engender  further  expansion,  attended  by 
further  condensation. 

Again,  the  interior  walls  of  the  cylinder  and  the  sides  of  the  piston 
are  chilled  during  every  communication  with  the  condenser,  a  large 
(luantity  of  heat  being  abstracted  from  them  by  direct  radiation  into  the 
mass  of  vapor  in  the  cylinder  about  to  be  ejected  towards  the  con- 
denser, and  by  the  re-evaporation  of  water  that  has  been  deposited  upon 
tlieir  surfaces,  and  this  quantity  also  is  augmented  with  every  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  The  water  thus  re-evaporated  has  been 
condensed  from  steam  that  has  performed  no  work  whatever,  and  the 
Ijrocess  gives  rise  to  the  most  important  of  those  effects  of  high  expan- 
sion that  so  greatly  modify  the  value  of  the  principle. 

In  the  extensive  experiments  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  the  cost  of  the' power  developed  was  expressed 
in  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  212"  Fahrenheit  per  total  horse- 
power per  hour.  These  quantities  were  ascertained  by  the  actual  mea- 
surement, by  means  of  tanks,  of  the  water  evaporated,  and,  being  com- 
pared with  the  quantities  of  steam  discharged  from  the  cylinders,  as 
measured  by  the  indicator,  the  sum  of  the  condensations  I  have  noted 
was  ascertained. 

The  data  may  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the  performance  of  any 
engines  of  the  kind  experimented  with,  by  applying  them  in  correction 
of  the  results  obtained  from  indicator  measurement  alone. 

In  any  investigation  of  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  the  compound 
engine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  its  performance  with  that  of 
ordinary  engines  that  have,  in  common  with  their  rival,  the  latest  im- 
provements hitherto  devised. 

Such  a  comparison  has  been  lately  made  by  a  Board  of  Kaval  Engi- 
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ncen,*   aad   the    rcsvlss   cmbcdifed   in    a    rtpon    to   tike    Xairy   Depart 


It  y  apoa  the  ■ttsemb  of  that  report  that  I  sball  proceed  to  drsw 
m  tbe  foBawmg  daaeusaotk  of  the  compttratire  merits  of  tbe  two  tjrpes 
of  engliM^ 

AjBOng  the  Tmrios»  trpes  of  «team  Dachinerr  empfcred  in  the  nnTml 
^rrice  are  three,  known  reapectfrelT  as  tbe  0Or  x  9Br  engines  of  the 
0%^rrihr  das :  the  SOT  x  -tS^  engines  of  the  Re  %irij  class :  and  the 
9$"  X  9S  engjne*  of  the  Sratori  clasft.  Thej  may  be  taken  as  excellent 
examples  of  the  motst  approved  type  of  noo-compoond  engine,  as  gene- 
raliy  employed  In  scxew-propiikioo  in  oor  own  and  other  naTal  serrice^ 

In   common   with   the   modem   compound  engine,  they  work  surface- 


Apart  from  the  difTefence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  crlinders.  the 
4&positioQ  of  the  organs  of  these  engines  is  very  similar  to  that 
^Aopud  for  ^igincs  of  the  compound  type  in  the  British  Xary. 

The  renatrtiMe  fonctioital  diiference  is  in  the  pressure  of  steam  em- 
ployed. 

The  enri^ies  of  ihf  three  clasws  I  hare  particnlariied  are  simple,  dnr- 
abtie.  scbssimial  in  coasSTiaccica.  and  couTenient  of  management.  In 
these  respects  t^y  ^rt  txA  irfsrior  to  any  engines  cow  on  board  ural 
rea^e^.  whether  <4  the-  ocs.;<«Bad  or  any  other  type.  They  are  deigned 
ly  w>rk  £&eam  of  a  h'jExr-prtsa^c^  of  forty  pounds  to  Ike  square  Inch, 
aad  t2ieir  ralre  g?ar  is  ame^r^  io  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  steam 
expaz^rrely  at  meacssivs  riggrag  frco  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  ooe- 
Lalf  limes  'btt  -^iiitl  T>hi3>e.  They  are  qai;e  as  eixwomioal  ia  fuel  as 
&zy  <x1j*7  oc^y^ixsk'po'uzid  marine  engines  now  in  u^e. 

Tifi  type  of  «KnpoGai  erriae  mo>t  geserally  adopc^d  abrc^d  is  ;La: 
in  wli-^i  TWO  cylisdrr*  »re  empk>y(d,  b-Mb  worki:ig  ;broa^^  cranks  set 
xi  riri:  a::ir>t^  lo  eK:^b  «ber  upon  ibc  s^&me  sbafi,  \htir  axes  btii:*' 
j^ir^Url  4a  i  -F*=r  13  the  >Aa:e  plane.  The  cyUrjiilers  are  of  different 
<j'i.T-r-ufrf.  ^=1  cf  lb?  saaf  s*.roke  of  pl>i03,  aai  ;be  larger  i>  c<>an«ied 
wi;b  liie  ccoienser.  Tbe  siniDcT  of  the  cyliniers  alo::t-  Vji>  anv  diirct 
c-:*rie:ii:ii  wiib  ibf  br-iffi^  I:  is  >;ar70ur.wixi  by  a  cvViriinci]  sbe^II. 
Li^-r  ibf  sarae  oai-ide  d:ar:e::r  as  ib^  larccr  ovllcdtr,  aixi  ibe  -ir^de 
lz^:li^lz  fTiact-  bfi-a-f-cD  ibc  ouifr  sud  ibi^  inn^r  oylirsiincal  sbills  is  :;r^:id 
:":!•?  *"/:.'.  In:.-*  liili  re.^i-iver  ;h^  54^ .am  frvMii  tbe  scaaiVr  or  birh- 
pr-:'S>ire  crlinier  is  dtliTi-red  ai  cvexy  siwke  of  tbe  p:>;.^ii,  in  cxpiudtd 
volum:-  Frc^za  ibc  rcj-^ivcr  ibe  s^ieam  pa5;sc?  :o  ib?  krcxr  or  K^tr '^tcssuiy* 
cyliTi'ijr.  ani  :>  Tbcixin  ■wcrks.d  i.>  1:2  (v-TnTUv'^r  c\>i^a;>n>in^  crrircs 
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KihibUing  for  eompariton  t!ic  fott  of  tin  itoaer,  in  poundt  af  ittaia  pi  r 
hor»e-poKtr  per  hour,  of  a  number  of  compound  and  non<ompviind 
tieo-e]/iindtr  engina;  the  quanliliet,  at  aseerlaiiied  by  indicator  meatarc- 
meat,  being  corrected  by  adding,  in  the  cuie  of  the  non-eotnpound 
enginet,  Ilie  known  eondertmtiont  in  the  cylinders  f->r  tlitxr  tecer/il 
meaturei  of  expantion,  as  dftermined  by  the  eTpcrimenta  of  the  H'lry 
Department;  and  in  tlie  eate  of  tlie  compound  engine*,  the  quantify 
C'lndented  in  the  tteam-jiickett,  a»  tttiinated  vpon  tite  biuit  of  an  <z- 
jierimenl  made  'rilh  the  pumpinj-engiiie  of   the  Brooklyn    Watcr-Vi'iitl.f 
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The  admission  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  high-pressure  cjlin- 
(Kt  is  usually  governed  by  an  adjustable  expansion  ralre.  A  similar 
valve  is  sometimes  employed  with  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  not  in 
onter  to  effect  expansion — for  that  results  from  the  relative  capacities  of 
the  cylindei*— but  for  the  purpose  of  properly  distributing  the  power 
Ik* t  ween  them. 

The  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  commonly  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
also,  is  furnished  with  a  jaclrt,  surrounding  it  at  the  ends  as  well  as  at  the 
>iilcs.  The  jacket  is  kept  filled  with  steam  of  the  boiler-pressure.  Heat 
i<i  conducted  from  the  jacket  inward  to  the  cylinder  and  outward  through 
I  ho  inner  shell  towards  the  receivtjr.  The  steam  contained  in  the  recelTcr. 
therefon\  is  superheated  by  the  jacket.  The  same  effect  is  scmctizces 
i-rihanccd  bv  the  use  of  a  steam-coil  within  the  receiver. 

When  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  jacket,  the  latter 
i<  also  kept  full  of  steam  of  the  boiler-pressure.  But  in  many  good 
examples  this  cylinder  is  not  jacketed. 

Figure  I.  roughly  represents  a  compound  engine  such  as  I  have  just 
iK»scrtbed- 

Fiiure  IL  reoresents  an  arrangement  of  cylinders  often  resorted  to, 
tn  which  both  pistons  are  fixed  upon  the  same  rod.  the  smaller  cylinder 
Heiag  at  the  end  of  the  larger.  Thb  is  the  type  employed  en  t>oan1 
-4>nie  of  the  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  also  by  the  Morgan 
In>a  Works,  of  Xew  Yortu  for  the  new  engines  of  the  T^nuf^t^e.  It 
will  be  ob«5erved  that  no  receiver  is  provided  in  this  type,  the  steam 
tx[>aadin:r  directly  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other.  When  four  cylin- 
d-*ri  are  provided,  as  in  the  endnes  for  the  T.  i..«.**e. .  no  special  pn>- 
vMon   I*  needed  for  equalizin;;  the  distribution  of  :h-j   po^er  upon    the 

.■w«^  v-nnks. 

E!\aaiples  of  the  economical  rierfonnaace  of  sevcnil  English  ccn.pcun,l 
rT^irT-es  o:  the  latesc  and  most  approved  construction,  are  giv»*n  in  the 
*  -oV  exii:T.n:v.'d  on  the  blackboanL*  in  which  thi.'  cost  ot*  the  power  de- 
'  '.  ncd  by  them,  expressed  in  pouuds  of  steaa  per  Locse-powvjr  per  hour. 
ji-  "Ticxsurvd  by  the  indicator,  is  collated  with  the  cost,  ascertained  in 
1  Iv"  -uajiz-jr.  and  corrected  f?r  the  k^own  condensations  in  the  cyliniier. 
i^;..  r'>  'Tjo  pn?duction  of  :he  rower,  and  to  ether  eausts.  i^f  the  sevijral 
.■\:ix*r>Ies  of  che  navy  -ngines  already  specitieiL 

Tjo  :\'nner  is  :he  fum  jf  die  following  quantities 
■     Tbo   niniber  of    pouniis  of    5teani  per  horse-powur    per    hour    »I:<i- 
.  *i.i-^'«l  •r-'.m  the  hiidi-CP?«^Tir?  cylinder,  as  measured  by  the  indicator. 
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2.  The  nnmbcr  of  pounds  of  steam  per  borsc-power  per  hour  con- 
tlcDi«d  ID  Ibe  bigh-pi«Bsurc  cylinder  in  the  producliou  of  the  power,  cal- 
fulnlcd  upon  the  basis  of  Joule's  equivalent. 

:).  The  number  of  pounds  of  Kic&m  per  horse-power  per  hour  coD' 
tlcnscd  in  the  at ean)- jackets,  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  an  experiment 
made  in  1830  nich  the  pumping-enginc  of  tlie  Brooklyn  Water- Works. 

1  luaj  here  remark  that  the  expression  of  the  cost  of  the  horse-power 
in  pounds  of  coal.  In  comparing  the  performance  of  engines  and  boilers, 
is  often  impracticable,  and,  in  a  question  of  engines  alone,  it  is  entirely 
nnMktisfactory.  > 

It  is  better  to  accept  the  quanti'y  of  steam  as  the  criterion.  Computed. 
an  It  la,  from  diagrams  taken  from  the  cylinders,  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  practice,  it  is  independent  of  all  conditions  that  depend 
upon  the  boilers  alone.  In  computing  the  quantity  of  steam  consumed  by 
Ibe  compound  engines  under  discuBsion  from  that  discharged  from  the 
liigh-prcssurc  cylinder,  as  per  indicator,  it  is  assumed  that  the  condensa- 
lions  In  that  cylinder,  dnc  to  causes  other  than  the  production  of  the 
power,  are  covered  by  the  condensations  In  the  ateam-jackels. 

Whatever  condensations  occur,  due  to  the  difference  of  temperature 
lielween  the  interior  surfaces  of  that  cylinder  and  the  entering  steam, 
are  countcrveiled  by  the  re-evaporation  of  the  water  thereby  precipitated 
upon  those  surfaces,  or  suspended  in  the'  steam  ;  and  the  nater  thus  rc- 
i-vaporated  becomes  available  as  steam  for  the  development  of  power  In 
tlic  low-pressure  cylinder. 

The  mean  cost  of  the  borsc-power  developed  in  the  non-compound 
engines  will  compare  with  the  mean  cost  of  the  horse-power  In  the  com- 
(Miind  engines  as  follows : 

1.  Cost  of  tlie  total  horse-power  of  the  non-compound  engines,  38.4(J 
IKiunds  of  steam ;    of  the  total  horse-power  of  the   compound   engines, 
lO.Oii  poimds ;  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 
ae.46  — IB.M  X  100      „„_ 
"^  28.48       ^     ~^'^ 

per  centum  of  the  former. 

C.  Cost  of   the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  non-compound  enginea, 
:il.T3  pounds  of  steam;  of  tlie  indicated  horsepower  of  the  compound 
engines,  22.46  pounde ;  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 
31.75  —  22.46  x  100  _  „„  „„ 
81.75" 
per  ccntmn  of  the  former. 

:i.  Coat  of   the  net  torte-power  of  the  non-tcmround  insictr,  iO.Va 
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•  

neers,*   and   the   results   embodied   in    a    report    to   the    Navy   Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  upon  the  materials  of  that  report  that  I  shall  proceed  to  draw 
in  the  following  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  tjrpes 
of  engines. 

Among  the  various  types  of  steam  machinery  employed  in  the  naval  ' 
service  are  three,  known  respectively  as  the  60''  x  86"  engines  of  the 
GuerrUre  class ;  the  W  x  42"  engines  of  the  Benicia  class  ;  and  the 
36"  X  36"  engines  of  the  Swatara  class.  They  may  be  taken  as  excellent 
examples  of  the  most  approved  type  of  non-compound  engine,  as  gene- 
rally employed  in  screw -propulsion  in  our  own  and  other  naval  services. 

In  conmion  with  the  modem  compound  engine,  they  work  surface- 
condensers. 

Apart  from  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders,  the 
disposition  of  the  organs  of  these  engines  is  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  for  engines  of  the  compound  type  in  the  British  Navy. 

The  remarkable  functional  difference  is  in  the  pressure  of  steam  em- 
ployed. 

The  engines  of  the  three  classes  I  have  particularized  are  simple,  dur- 
able, substantial  in  construction,  and  convenient  of  management.  In 
these  respects  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  engines  now  on  board  naval 
vessels,  whether  of  the  compound  or  any  other  type.  They  are  designed 
to  work  steam  of  a  boiler- pressure  of  forty  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  their  valve  gear  is  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  steam 
expansively  at  measures  ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  initial  volume.  They  are  quite  as  economical  in  fuel  as 
any  other  non-compound  marine  engines  now  in  use. 

The  type  of  compound  engine  most  generally  adopted  abroad  is  that 
in  which  two  cylinders  are  employed,  both  working  through  cranks  set 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  upon  the  same  shaft,  their  axes  being 
parallel  and  lying  in  the  same  plane.  The  cylinders  are  of  different 
diameters,  but  of  the  same  stroke  of  piston,  and  the  larger  is  connected 
with  the  condenser.  The  smaller  of  the  cylinders  alone  has  any  direct 
connection  with  the  boilers.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  shell, 
having  the  same  outside  diameter  as  the  larger  cylinder,  and  the  vide 
annular  space  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  cylindrical  shells  is  tcnncd 
the  rcreiccr.  Into  this  receiver  the  steam  from  the  smaller  or  lii"-li- 
pressure  cylinder  is  delivered  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  expanded 
volume.  From  the  receiver  the  steam  passes  to  the  larger  or  low-pressure 
cylinder,  and  is  therein  worked  as  in  common  condensing  engines. 

•  18*8.    Chief-Eng.  C.  H.  Loring.  Pres!<lent. 
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Ke?iff>itiiig  for  comparUon  the  foil  of  Uie  poicer,  in  poiinit  of  tleam  jiir 
horse-poKer  per  hour,  of  a  namber  of  compound  and  nan-compound 
tieo-eylimUr  enginet;  the  guaiiUltet,  as  aicerlained  6y  indicator  meatiirr- 
ment,  being  eorrtcted  hy  adding,  in  tht  case  of  the  non-eompouiid 
engine*,  tJie  knoan  condentationt  in  the  cytindert  for  t/ieir  tereral 
meiuuret  of  trpaneion,  a»  determined  by  the  erperimentt  of  the  Xurg 
Department ;  and  in  the  case  of  Vie  compound  enginet,  the  qaanlilji 
condensed  in  the  Mteam-jaeket$,  at  ettimnUd  tipon  the  baiii  of  an  ix- 
periment  made  rrilh   the  pumpiny-engine  of  the  Brooklyn    TFrtfcr- lV«i/» 
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The  admission  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der is  usually  governed  by  an  adjustable  expansion  valve.  A  similar 
valve  is  sometimes  employed  with  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  not  in 
order  to  effect  expansion — for  that  results  from  the  relative  capacities  of 
tiic  cylinders — but  for  the  purpose  of  properly  distributing  the  power 
between  them. 

The  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  commonly  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
also,  is  furnished  with  a  jacket^  surrounding  it  at  the  ends  as  well  as  at  the 
sides.  The  jacket  is  kept  filled  with  steam  of  the  boiler-pressure.  Heat 
is  conducted  from  the  jacket  inward  to  the  cylinder  and  outward  through 
the  inner  shell  towards  the  receiver.  The  steam  contained  in  the  receiver, 
therefore,  is  superheated  by  the  jacket.  The  same  effect  is  sometimes 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  a  steam-coil  within  the  receiver. 

When  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  jacket,  the  latter 
is  also  kept  full  of  steam  of  the  boiler-pressure.  But  in  many  good 
examples  this  cylinder  is  not  jacketed. 

Figure  I.  roughly  represents  a  compound  engine  such  as  I  have  juht 
described. 

Figure  II.  represents  an  arrangement  of  cylinders  often  resorted  to, 
in  which  both  pistons  arc  fixed  upon  the  same  rod,  the  smaller  cylinder 
being  at  the  end  of  the  larger.  This  is  the  type  employed  on  board 
some  of  the  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  also  by  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works,  of  New  York,  for  the  new  engines  of  the  Tcnne^ee,  It 
will  be  observed  that  no  receiver  is  provided  in  this  type,  the  steam 
expanding  directly  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other.  When  four  cylin- 
ders are  provided,  as  in  the  engines  for  the  Tenncsacr^  no  special  pro- 
vision is  needed  for  equalizing  the  distribution  of  the  power  upon  the 
two  cranks. 

Examples  of  the  economical  performance  of  several  English  compound 
entwines  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  construction,  are  given  in  the 
table  exhibited  on  the  blackboard,*  in  which  the  cost  of  the  power  de- 
veloped by  them,  expressed  in  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
as  measured  by  the  indicator,  is  collated  with  the  cost,  ascertained  in 
like  manner,  and  corrected  for  the  known  condensations  in  the  cylinder, 
due  to  the  production  of  the  power,  and  to  other  causes,  of  the  several 
examples  of  the  navy  engines  already  specified. 

The  former  is  the  sum  of  the  following  quantities  : 

1.  The  number  of  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  dis- 
charir<Ml  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  as  measured  by  the  indicator. 

*  See  page  €8. 
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2.  The  number  of  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  con- 
ilensed  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  in  the  production  of  the  power,  cal- 
culated upon  the  basis  of  Joule's  equivalent. 

i).  The  number  of  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  con- 
densed in  the  steam-jackets,  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  an  experiment 
made  in  1850  with  the  pumping-engine  of  the  Brooklyn  Water- Works. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  expression  of  the  cost  of  the  horse-power 
in  pounds  of  coal,  in  comparing  the  performance  of  engines  and  boilers, 
is  often  impracticable,  and,  in  a  question  of  engines  alone,  it  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

It  is  better  to  accept  the  quantity  of  steam  as  the  criterion.  Computed, 
as  it  is,  from  diagrams  taken  from  the  cylinders,  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  practice,  it  is  independent  of  all  conditions  that  depend 
upon  the  boilers  alone.  In  computing  the  quantity  of  steam  consumed  by 
the  compound  engines  under  discussion  from  that  discharged  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  as  per  indicator,  it  is  assumed  that  the  condensa- 
tions in  that  cylinder,  due  to  causes  other  than  the  production  of  the 
)»ower,  are  covered  by  the  condensations  in  the  steam-jackets. 

Whatever  condensations  occur,  due  to  the  difference  of  temperature 
1)etween  the  interior  surfaces  of  that  cylinder  and  the  entering  steam, 
upe  counterveiled  by  the  re-evaporation  of  the  water  thereby  precipitated 
npon  those  surfaces,  or  suspended  in  the]  steam  ;  and  the  water  thus  re- 
evaporated  becomes  available  as  steam  for  the  development  of  power  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

The  mean  cost  of  the  horse-power  developed  in  the  non-compound 
engines  will  compare  with  the  mean  cost  of  the  horse-power  in  the  com- 
pound engines  as  follows : 

1.  Cost  of  the  total  horse-power  of  the  non-compound  engines,  28.46 
pounds  of  steam ;  of  the  total  horse-power  of  the  compound  engines, 
10.05  pounds ;  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 

28.46-19.0.5  X  100 

28.46  ^'^ 

per  centum  of  the  former. 

2.  Cost  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  non-compound  engines, 
«1.73  pounds  of  steam ;  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  compound 
engines,  22,46  pounds ;  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 

31.75  —  22.46  x  100 


31,75 


—  29.26 


l)er  centum  of  the  former. 

8.   Cost  of   the  net   Lori:e-power  of  the  non-ccx£i\o>m^  ^.x^'ivsi^'?  ^  fciS^.'tL^^ 
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,  pounds  of   steam  ;    of   the   net   horse -power  of   the   compound   engines, 
27.18  pounds;  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 

40.83  —  27.18  X  100       ^o  ><o 
40.83  -^-^ 

per  centum  of  the  former. 

The  total  power  is  that  computed  from  the  mean  gross  pressure  upon 
the  piston. 

The  indicated  power  is  computed  from  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure. 

The  net  power  is  computed  from  the  gross  mean  pressure,  minus  that 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  back  pressure  and  the  friction 
of  the  engine. 

The  indicated  horse-power  is  the  standard  of  comparison  commonly 
employed  in  current  discussions  of  the  performance  of  compound  engines, 
although  the  net  power  affords  the  more  rational  standard.  The  gain  of 
29.20  per  centum  in  the  cost  of  the  indicated  power  fl  much  less  than 
tliat  usually  claimed  for  the  compound  engines  by  persons  interested  in 
their  manufacture. 

If,  as  is  often  asserted,  the  indicated  horse-power  is  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  only  two  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  the  boilers  must  evaporate 
11.23  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  This  quantity  is  much  greater 
than  has  ever  been  evaporated  by  boilers  of  the  type  employed  with  the 
compound  engines  under  consideration.  The  quantity  evaporated  in  such 
boilers  per  pound  of  coal,  at  the  high  rates  of  combustion  generally  em- 
ployed in  English  practice,  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  eight  pounds  of 
water  from  a  temperature  of  100^  Falircuheit.  When  the  apparent 
evaporation  is  greater,  the  increase  may  be  due  to  superheating  the 
steam,  the  results  of  which  practice  would  be  equally  advantageous  in 
the  case  of  engines  of  either  type.  The  cost  of  the  indicated  horse- 
power, then,  in  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  would  be 

22.40 

Taking  the  evaporation  of  the  boilers  used  with  the  non-compound 
engines  at  their  maximum  rate  of  combustion  to  be  nine  pounds,  the 
cost  of  the  indicated  horse-power  in  pounds  of  coal  will  be 

;y.75  __ 

~  ^^      —  o.  00. 

This  quantity  corrcf^pouds  very  nearly  with  the  results  recorded  in  the 
jVeam-logs  of  the  engines  in  (juestion  when  Lurning  anthrRcite  of  the  best 
(liiality 
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The  difference  in  favor  of  the  compound  engine  is  therefore 

:?.  53  — 2.81x100 

ass  ^         =  20.89 

per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  non-com- 
pound engines  in  pounds  of  coal  per  hour. 

Tlie  hoiler-pressure  employed  with  the  compound  engines  in  question 
IS  sixty  pounds  per  square  inch  ahove  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  employment  of  so  high  a  pressure  has  occasioned  the  adoption 
of  a  type  of  holler,  cylindrical  in  form,  constructed  of  thicker  plates 
than  have  been  commonly  used  for  marine  purposes.  This  type  is 
tliought  to  promise  some  advantages  over  that  hitherto  preferred  for  tlic 
naval  service.  The  latter  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  vertical  water- 
tube  variety,  quadrangular  in  form,  and  unrivalled  in  economy  of  fuel. 
It  has  been  found  lacking  in  durability  since  the  use  of  surface-con- 
densers has  become  general. 

It  is  thought  that  from  the  greater  facility  with  which  means  for  the 
prevention  of  corrosion,  both  internal  and  external,  may  be  applied,  due 
to  the  greater  simplicity  of  their  construction  in  the  reduction  of  thi^ 
bracing  and  otherwise,  the  cylindrical  boilers  may  be  made  to  rendci 
service  for  a  longer  period  than  those  they  will  replace. 

For  equal  areas  of  grate  surface,  however,  the  space  occupied  upon 
the  floors  of  the  vessels  by  cylindrical  boilers  of  diameters  practicable  in 
naval  vessels  of  the  lesser  rates,  exceeds  that  occupied  by  boilers  of  the 
<iuadrangular  form,  by  about  thirty  per  centum  of  the  latter.  Reducinir 
the  grate  surface  in  proportion  to  the  expected  gain  in  net  power  de- 
veloped, the  space  required  for  the  cylindrical  will  be  nearly  the  same 
as  for  the  quadrangular  form  for  the  development  of  the  same  power 
with  equal  rates  of  combustion. 

A  great  deal  ha3  been  written  in  the  current  engineering  journals  in 
discussion  of  the  causes  to  which  the  gains  accomplished  are  ascribed. 
The  explanation  most  generally  accepted  is  that  which  refers  the  improve<l 
results  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  steam  of  high  pressure  can  be 
employed  at  high  measures  of  expansion.  But  this  does  not  suffice.  The 
gain  in  economy  does  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
measure  of  expansion,  or  nearly  so  even. 

TherQ  is  really  no  correspondence  between  the  gains  that  should  result 
according  to  tte  law-  of  tlie  expansion  of  gases,  and  the  gains  accom- 
plished in  the  use  of  compound  engines. 

The  practical  measure  of  expansion  that  has  been  fo>\\!A  ts^nsV  ^^<5vs\va- 
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mical  in  cylinders^  working  steam  of  low  prcgture  into  acondcnicr,  is  not 
2:A?ater  than  two  times  the  initial  volume.* 

The  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine  works  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  the  cylinders  of  ordinary  condensing  en- 
gines. The  initial  volume  of  the  steam  received  by  it  per  stroke  of  piston 
is  governed  by  the  capacity  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  If,  therefore, 
u  measure  of  two  times  the  initial  volume  be  employed  in  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder,  that  should  have  twice  the  capacity  of  the  higli-pressure 
cylinder. 

The  latter  works  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  the  cylinders  of 
ordinary  non-condensing  engines.  The  practical  meaeure  of  expansion 
that  has  been  found  most  economical  in  working  steam  of  sixty  pounds 
pressure  in  such  cylinders  is  not  more  than  four  times  the  initial  volume. 

Now,  the  compound  engine  is  essentially  an  arrangement  by  which 
two  engines — a  non-condensing  and  a  condensing  engine — are  conjoined, 
and  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  it  when  the  steam  is  worked 
in  its  several  cylinders  with  that  measure  of  expansion  which  would  be 
appropriate  to  either,  were  it  detached  and  worked  by  itself. 

The  several  measures  of  expansion  in  the  two  cylinders  are,  then,  the 
factors  which  make  up  the  total  measure  effected,  and  this  practical 
measure  is  (4  x  2)  =  8  times  the  initial  volume.  To  increase  either  of  theee 
factors  by  any  considerable  amount,  for  the  sake  of  effecting  a  higher 
total  rate  for  the  development  of  the  same  power,  would  result  in  a 
direct  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  power. 

With  a  given  capacity  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  useless  to  employ  a  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a  relative  capacity 
jijreater  than  two  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  former. 

The  best  examples  of  English  compound  engines  have  cylinders  whose 
relative  capacity  is  as  one  to  three,  and  there  are  many  in  which  the  pro- 
portion is  as  one  to  four.  That  the  low-pressure  cylinders  of  the  com- 
pound engines  whose  performance  is  given  in  the  table,  and  the  measures 
of  expansion  employed  in  them,  are  too  large  for  economy,  will  appear  if 
we  compare  the  cost  of  the  total  horse-power  developed  in  them  alone, 
vith  the  cost  of  the  total  power  developed  in  the  cylinders  of  the  navy 
eagincs. 

The  mean  quantity  representing  that  cost  is,  for  the  compound  engines, 
inclusive  of  the  quantity  condensed  in  the  steam-jackets,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  obtained  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  31.02  pounds  of  steam. 
The  difference  is 
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per  centum  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  non-compound  cylinders.    This  • 

* 

comparison  is  made  with  those  compound  engines  only  in  which  the 
powers  developed  in  the  several  cylinders  are  nearest  equality. 

Had  the  low-pressure  cylinders  been  smaller,  the  ratio  of  the  back  to 
the  effective  pressure  in  them  would  have  been  reduced — and  reduced  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  ratio  of  the  back-pressure  in  the  high-po-cs- 
sure  cylinder  to  its  effective  pressure  would  increarse^and  a  direct  gain 
accomplished  by  a  decided  reduction  of  the  total  measure  of  expansion. 

Notwithstanding  [the  defective  proportions  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
apparent  inferiority  of  the  boilers  employed  in  the  steamers  whose  en- 
gines we  have  taken  as  examples  of  the  new  system,  it  appears*  that 
there  is  a  considerable  gain  in  economy  to  be  expected  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  compound  engine  for  the  naval  service.  The  gain  in  power 
for  the  same  quantity  of  coal  consumed,  expressed  in  per  centums  of 
the  power  obtained  by  the  non-compound  engines,  is  25.6. 

Whether  they  will  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  other  re- 
spects as  well  as  is  done  by  the  engines  now  in  use,  is  a  question  that 
can  be  determined  only  by  experience.  They  are  more  complex  in  ar- 
rangement, and  the  details  include  a  greater  number  of  parts ;  at  least 
one  of  the  cylinders  must  be  fitted  with  a  separate  cut-off  valve  and  gear. 

There  is  a  greater  number  of  joints,  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  tlic 
higher  pressures  employed,  a  greater  liability  to  leakage. 

The  action  of  the  cylinders  depends  each  upon  that  of  the  other,  ami 
neither  can  be  made  to  act  by  itself  without  the  employment  of  special 
appliances  of  a  complicated  and  normally  useless  character,  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  disabling  of  one  cylinder  means  the  disabling  of  both. 

Against  these  apparently  not  insuperable  disadvantages  we  have  to  set 
the  promised  gain  of  23.6  per  centum  in  the  indicated  horse-power  ol- 
tained  from  the  same  weight  of  fuel  consumed,  and  the  probable  greater 
longevity  of  the  boiler. 

In  adapting  the  system  to  the  circumstances  of  American  practice,  the 
English  precedents  cannot  be  exactly  followed.  Designs  of  machinery  for 
vessels  of  war  are  made  under  conditions  that  differ  greatly  from  those 
that  determine  its  arrangement  and  disposition  in  vessels  of  commerce. 
And  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  fuel  commonly  used  in  this 
country  from  that  used  in  Great  Britain,  enforces  a  variation  in  practice, 
eo  far  as  the  boilers  are  concerned,  entailing  a  necessity  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  more  space  in  the  vessels  for  that  portion  ol  >^^  ts^^^'Cv^^  -^^^^x. 
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II  is  only  by  experience,  as  has  been  said  already,  tliat  the  actual 
value  of  the  improved  machinery,  and  its  merits  for  adoption  in  the 
naval  service,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types,  can  be  determined.  In  the 
pursuit  of  economy  the  conspicuous  modification  of  engineering  practice 
is  in  the  pressures  of  steam  employed.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  com- 
pound engine  except  this  feature.  The  mere  combination  of  mechanical 
devices  that,  distinguish  it  from  engines  of  the  common  type  has  never 
availed  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  steam-power,  although  the  at- 
tempt to  compass  that  object  by  their  use  has  been  made  again  and 
again. 

The  new  system  can  only  be  judged  after  competition  with  such 
modifications  of  that  now  in  vogue  as  may  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  steam-jacket  and  of  the  higher  pressures  and  speeds  of 
piston  to  which  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  economy  is  chiefly  due. 

Let  the  compound  engine .  compete  with  the  older  type,  so  modified 
as  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  piston  to  that  employed  in  the  former; 
let  the  cylinder  be  reduced  in  diameter  to  suit  the  increase  of  the  steam- 
pressure  ;  let  the  practical  point  of  cutting  off — in  other  words,  the 
practical  measure  of  expansion — ^be  ascertained  for  the  higher  pressures, 
just  as  it  has  been  determined  for  the  pressure  of  forty  pounds ;  let  the 
steam-jacket  be  applied,  as  it  may  be  with  great  increase  of  efficiency,  to 
the  reduced  cylinders,  and  we  shall  have  a  formidable  competitor  with  the 
compound  engine. 

A  very  considerable  gain  in  economy  of  fuel  is  certain  to  result 
from  such  modifications,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  they  will  produce 
t-ngines  convenient  of  management,  simple  in  construction,  not  specially 
liable  to  derangement,  and  capable  of  operating  singly  by  simple  disen- 
gagement, in  case  of  injury  to  either. 

If  justice  has  been  done  the  compound  engine  in  this  discussion  of  its 
merits,  it  will  be  plain  to  all  who  have  noted  the  claims  put  forward  in 
its  behalf,  that  some  of  its  advocates  have  permitted  themselves  greatly 
to  exaggerate  its  performances. 

And  that  no  injustice  has  been  done  in  this  discussion  is  clear  enough 
when  we  reflect  that  all  the  possible  errors  in  the  method  of  investigation 
pur3U3d  are  in  favor  of  the  compound  engine.  If  there  is  error,  it  may 
Imj  that  the  cost  of  the  power  is  greater  than  has  been  stated  ;  it  cannot 
possibly  be  less^ 

It  has  been  often  urged  that  misrepresentation  of  such  facts  as  have  to 
do  with  the  performance  of  machinery  is  without  sufl3cient  motive,  and 
that  what  so  many  unite  in  declaring  must  needs  be  true. 
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But  a  very  close  observer  of  human  conduct  has  felt  himself  movjd 
to  say  ihat  "where  personal  interests  tome  into  play,  there  must  be. 
ercD  in  racD  intending  to  be  truthful,  a  great  readiness  to  sec  the  facts 
which  it  is  convenient  to  see,  and  such  reluctance  to  eee  opposite  facts 
»%  nill  prevent  much  activitj'  in  seeking  for  them." 


DISCUSSION  AFTER  CHIEF-ENGINEER  BAKER'S  PAPER. 

Tbe  reading  of  the  paper  concluded,  upon  motion  of  Commodore  Foi' 
hall  A.  Parker  the  thsnks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Chief-Engineer 
Baker. 

Several  diagrams,  representing  some  new  forms  of  engines  and  boilers, 
were  examined  and  discussed. 

Commodore  Ammen  remarked  that  he  liad  witnessed  tbe  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  compound  engine  on  tlie  Ohio  River  twenty  years 
ago.  He  slated  that  there  was  said,  to  he  considerable  economy  as  the  re- 
sult. 

3Ir.  Eafer  Slid :  "Compound  engines  were  used  on  the  lakes  many 
years  ago,  but  noon  abandoned  on  account  of  the  increased  confumpticn 
of  fnel,  chiefly  due  to  the  low  pressure  of  steam  used.  If  there  is  any 
economy  in  tbe  compound  engine  of  the  present  day,  it  is  mainly  due  to 
the  use  of  high-pressure  steam  when  compared  to  tlie  single -cylinder  or 
non-compound  engine  using  steam  of  a  lower  initial  pressure  ;  but  com- 
paring them  with  reference  to  economy,  using  the  same  initial  pressure 
and  the  same  rale  of  expansion,  the  advantage  would  seem  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  non-compound.  If  the  same  quantity  of  steam  he  used  during  each 
stroke  from  the  boiler  iu  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  the  eompound  as 
in  the  non-compound  engine,  the  work  performed  by  the  steam  before  the 
cut-oft  valve  on  either  cylinder  closes  will  be  the  same,  the  work  per- 
formed during  expansion  in  the  non-compound  will  be  greater  than  in  llic 
compound,  as  in  the  former  the  steam  expands  from  the  initial  pres- 
sure to  the  terminal  doing  work,  while  in  tbe  latter  the  stenm  expands 
from  the  initial  to  the  terminal  pressure  In  the  high -pressure,  and  then 
escaping  to  the  receiver  or  steam-ports  leading  to  tbe  low-pressure  cylin- 
der, decreasing  the  pressure  without  doing  work  ;  and  when  the  piston 
starts  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  it  is  with  a  much  less  initial  pressure 
than  tbe  terminal  pressure  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  while  the  rate 
of  expansion  and  the  terminal  pressure  before  tbe  steam  escapes  to  tlie 
condenser  is  tbo  nvne  in   the  compound   as  in    tbe    non-compound  ;   the 
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loss  in  the  compound  engine  being  due  to  the  free  expansion  without 
doing  work. 

*'The  clearance  space  in  screw-engines  is  approximately '  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  stroke  displacement.  Thia  clearance  space  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  is  filled  with  stean),  compres^d  by  the  piston  after  the  ex- 
haust-valve is  closed,  of  a  pressure  less  than  the  boiler-pressure.  The  near- 
er the  pressure  in  the  clearance  space  at^e  end  of  the  stroke  approaches 
the  initial  or  boiler  pressure,  the  less  steam  is  required  from  the  boiler 
to  fill  this  space  ;  with  a  single-cylinder  engine  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  compress  the  steam  from  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  time  of 
closing  the  exhaust-valve  (about  four  pounds  per  square  inch,  absolute 
pressure)  to  the  initial  pressure  commonly  used  in  compound  engines — 
say  seventy-five  pounds  per  square  inch,  absolute  pressure  ;  while  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine,  with  the  back  pressure 
fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  absolute,  at  the  moment  of  closing  the 
exhaust-valve,  the  steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder  can  be  compressed  to 
seventy-five  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  as  readily 
as  to  twenty  pounds  in  the  non-compound  engine,  which  is  about  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  tha  stroke  in  a  well-designed  non-compound  en- 
gine. 

"  This  gain  in  filling  the  clearance  spaces  by  compression  does  not  lessen 
the  power  of  the  engine  materially,  and  is  beneficial  in  its  working,  as 
it  brings  the  piston  and  rods  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  without 
straining  action  on  the  crank-pin. 

*' There  are  many  other  points  to  bo  considered,  which  apparently  are 
against'  the  compound  engine,  such  as  increased  external  radiating  sur- 
face, complexity  of  mechanism,  in  addition  to  the  loss  by  free  expansion  ; 
but  the  gain  by  compression,  and  possibly  the  smaller  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  steam,  and  consequently  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
that  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  condenser,  seems  to  more  than 
offset  all  its  disadvantages,  if  the  statements  of  compound-engine 
builders  are  to  be  relied  on. 

**  What  is  needed  is  a  set  of  reliable  experiments  with  a  non-compound 
and  a  compound  engine,  using  the  same  pressure  of  steam  and  same  pis- 
ton-speed ;  but  the  non-compound  engine,  to  compete  favorably,  must 
have  a  minimum  of  clearance  space,  and  be  well  jacketed." 

The  Institute  then  proceeded  to  executive  session. 
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Professor  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  U.S.N. ,  in  the  Chair. 


CONSIDERATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN  FUN- 
DAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MARINE 
COMPASS.  WITK  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NAVY  COMPASS. 

BY  PR0FE6S0II  B.    P.  GREENE,   U.S.N. , 
Superintendent  qf  Compasaee^  Bureau  of  N'atigation. 


Introductory  Observations. 

It  i8  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Naval  Institute 
that  a  change  in  the  compass  equipment  of  our  ships  of  war  has  been 
gradually  going  on  for  a  number  of  years  past,  until  there  has  come  to 
be  a  nearly  complete  substitution  of  the  liquid  compass  for  the  air  or 
dry  compass  previously  in  use. 

The  first  introduction  into  our  service  of  this  kind  of  compass  was 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  boat-compass, 
the  original  models  of  which  were  imported  compasses  of  English  make, 
with  flat  porcelain  cards. 

The  superiority  of  these  instruments  over  the  old  veA  ^QTK"^"t"^v;^^:^ 
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useless  form  of  air  boat-cohipass  was  soon  evident  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  yet,  for  various  reasons  (possibly  from  a  little  conservative 
prejudice),  the  new  compass  was  only  partially  accepted,  the  outfit  for 
boat  equipment  continuing  for  some  time  to*  consist  partly  of  liquid  and 
p:irtly  of  air  compasses. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  E.  S.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  who  had  long  been  distin- 
guished for  his  intelligence  and  skill  as  a  maker  of  the  higher  grades  of 
philosophical  instruments,  finding  it  expedient,  like  many  others  at  that 
time,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fabrication  of  *' war  material"  of  some 
kind,  solicited  and  obtained  orders  to  make  compasses  for  the  Navy.  It 
W.IS  thus  that,  while  making  some  liquid  boat-compasses  after  the  English 
model,  he  was  led  to  propose  an  important  improvement,  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  buoyant  card,  Kith  a  phot-pressure  entirely  at  control,  instead  of 
the  heavy  flat  disk  otherwise  in  use. 

This  was  the  fruitful  germ  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  idea,  which,  from  the  time 
he  first  put  it  into  a  practical  form,  has  been  in  course  of  continual 
development,  until  the  compass  of  the  past  year,  although  preserving  its 
original  distinctive  features,  is  immeasurably  the  superior  of  its  early  pre- 
decessor in  all  the  details  of  its  construction. 

Still,  our  naval  authorities,  while  admitting  the  improvement,  were  far 
from  precipitate  in  changing  the  compass  equipment  of  our  ships ;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  new  liquid  compass  was  hardly  brought  into  ex- 
clusive use,  even  for  the  steering-binnacle,  until  about  five  years  ago,  and 
for  azimuth  purposes  only  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  but  few  years  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  adapt 
the  compass-card  to  azimuth  observations  by  giving  it  a  suitably-divided 
circle  ;  and  it  is  only  within  tHe  past  year  that  I  have  been  satisfied  the 
tru.'  construction  of  the  compass-card  had  been  finally  reached. 

It  was  thus  by  these  cautious  and  tentative  steps,  and  rather  behind 
than  in  advance  of  established  convictions,  that  the  liquid  compass 
came  at  length  into  general  use  in  the  Navy ;  and  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  may,  I  think,  with  some  propriety,  put  on  record,  in  a  public 
m:mner,  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  appeared  to  justify  a  position  in 
tliis  regard  so  much  at  variance  with  the  general  practice  of  all  other  countries. 

I  propose,  therefore,  with  your  indulgence  on  this  occasion,  to  present 
a  few  considerations  relative  to  the  principles  which,  as  I  am  led  to  believe, 
sliould  control  the  construction  of  the  marine  compass :  and  then,  by  way 
of  application,  to  show  wherein  our  practical  conclusions  have  been,  or 
arc  likely  to  be,  justified  by  the  particular  type  of  compass  now  recognized 
in  our  naval  service. 


Ths  subject  is  certainly  not  a  hackneyed  one ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  antiquity  of  the  marine  compass,  in  the  general  form  by 
which  it  has  been  known  to  the  nations  of  Western  civilization — with 
volumes  of  history,  popular  description,  and  panegyric — I  am  not  aware 
that  a  single  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  give  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  its  magneto-mechanical  action,  or  of  the  principles  upon  which  its 
construction,  as  an  instrument  of  observation,  should  depend.  And  yet 
tlie  theory  of  this  instrument  rests  upon  a  few  simple  considerations  of 
certain  established  conclusions  of  science.  The  neglect  in  this  particular 
may,  perhaps,  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  what  appeared,  in  my 
Urst  acquaintance  with  the  marine  compass,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  its  history — that,  as  commonly  seen  in  the  hands  of  navigators, 
it  sJiould  be  one  of  the  rudest  and  most  imperfect  instruments  for  the  aecom- 
pluhment  of  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  among  tlie  practical  pnr- 
XI fits  of  life. 


There  are  three  properties  of  the  marine  compass,  so  essential  to  its 
reliable  action  and  convenient  use  that  they  may  very  properly  be  re- 
garded as  fundamental  desiderata.    They  are  : 

MAGNET-POWEB,    SENSIBILITT,   STEADINESS. 

Let  U3  consider,  for  a  few  moments,  the  precise  significance  of  these 
terms  in  their  present  application ;  the  conditions  that  appear  to  be 
requisite  for  the  most  favorable  realization  of  the  properties  which  they 
represent ;  and  how  nearly  they  are  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  the  present 
Navy  compass. 

I.    MAGNET-POWER  OP  THE  C0MPA88. 

The  more  or  less  complex  system  called  a  compass-card,  alike  with  the 
simple  magnetic  needle,  when  balanced  for  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
has  a  tendency  to  return  to  its  position  of  equilibrium,  or  rest,  whenever 
deflected  from  it,  which  may  be  called  its  moment  of  deflection. 

The  moment  of  deflection  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  motive  force  less 
the  moment  of  resisting  force.  The  moment  of  motive  force  is  composed 
of  three  factors :  of  which  one  is  the  magnet-power  (or,  perhaps,  in 
more  precise  phrase,  the  magnetic  moment)  of  the  card ;  another  is  the 
directive  force  acting  on  the  compass,  meaning  the  whole  exterior  mag- 
netic force  acting  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  card  ;  and  \3a&  s>i\x^  \ssr.- 
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tor  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  by  which  the  zero-line  of  the  card  is  deflected 
from  its  position  of  rest. 

The  moment  of  resistance  is  the  moment  of  all  the  resistances,  of 
whatever  kind,  to  the  motion  of  the  card. 

All  these  moments  are  referred  to  the  point  of  the  pivot  as  the  centre 
of  the  compass  and  centre  of  moments.^ 

In  relation  to  the  directive  force^  it  will  here  be  understood  that  this 
term  refers  to  the  whole  external  magnetic  force  actually  effective  upon 
the  compass ;  this  being  known,  in  general,  on  shore,  as  the  horizontal 
magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  and  on  board  ship  as  the  resultant  of  the 
horizontal  magnetic  forces  of  the  earth  and  ship,  for  the  particular 
heading  of  the  ship,  the  particular  place,  and  the  particular  time  under 
consideration. 

And,  similarly,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  rest,  it  will  also  be  under- 
stood that  the  zero-line  of  the  card  (suppoEcd  to  coincide  with  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  card),  while  at  rest,  is  in  the  position  of  equilibrium 
in  respect  of  all  the  forces,  magnetic  and  otherwise,  acting  upon  it ; 
this  being  known,  in  general,  on  shore,  as  the  magnetic  meridian  or  direc- 
tion of  the  earth^s  horizontal  magnetic  force,  and  on  board  ship  as  the 
deviated  direction  of  the  compass,  or  resultant  direction  of  the  directive 
force  on  board. 

The  moment  of  motive  force,  the  directive  force  remaining  the  same, 
varies,  therefore,  with  the  magnet-power  of  the  card  multiplied  into  the 
sine  of  deflection.  It  is  greatest  as  the  card  is  deflected  00  degrees  from 
its  position  of  rest,  when  the  moment  of  deflection  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  magnet-power  by  the  directive  force,  less  the  moment  of 
resistance  ;  and  it  is  least  as  the  card  comes  to  rest,  at  or  near  its  pre- 
vious position,  when  the  moment  of  deflection  is  equal  to  zero  ;  the 
moment  of  the  motive  force  being  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the  mo- 
ment of  resistance,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Accordingly,  we  have  for  the  sine  of  the  anffle  of  set  (or  terminal 
angle  of  deflection),  or  for  the  arc  of  set,  if  the  angle  be  not  very  large. 


*  It  M  represent  the  magnet-power  of  the  card,  //  the  directive  force  acting  upon 
the  card,  and  £  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  zero-line  of  the  card,  then  the  moment  of 
motiye  force,  or  moment  of  rotation,  tending  to  restore  the  card  to  its  position  of  rest, 
or  statical  equilibritim,  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  M  and  //  into  the  sine  of  the 
deflection  from  the  direction  of  JI;  or, 

Moment  of  motive  force  °^^  J/ //sin.  6 

Putting,  also,  R  for  the  moment  of  all  the  resistances,  and  the  moment  of  deflection  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  these  two  moments  ;  or. 

Moment  of  deflection  ■»  M  Jl&ia.  5  —  i? 
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the  moment  of  reaistance  divided  by  the  product  of  the  magnet-poirer  and 
direciice  force* 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  card  may  always  return  exactly,  or  very 
nearly,  to  its  position  of  rest,  whenever  deflected  from  it,  it  is  necessary 
either  that  the  moment  of  resistance  be  extremely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  product  of  the  magnet-power  by  the  directive  force,  or  that 
this  product  be  extremely  large  in  comparison  with  the  moment  of 
resistance. 

Now,  the  directive  force  of  the  earth,  in  different  places  traversed  !)y 
t!ie  navigator,  varies  from  about  one-half  to  about  twice  its  mean  value ; 
while  the  directive  force  on  board,  especially  of  iron-built  ships,  may 
vary  quite  as  much  on  different  courses  of  the  ship,  even  in  the  same 
locality.  Consequently,  if,  from  d?velop2d  defects  of  the  compass,  the 
moment  of  resistance  be  unavoidably  large,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
directive  force  on  board  be  much  below  its  mean  value,  the  angle  of  set, 
even  with  the  magnet-power  of  the  card  unimpaired,  will  become  so  much 
til?  more  appreciable. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  essential  to  the  reliable  beliavior  of  the  com- 
pass, under  the  varying  circumstances  of  a  ship's  cruise  in  different 
parts  of  the  world — 

First,  that  the  magnet-power  of  the  compass-card  should  be  as  great, 
in  every  case,  as  can  be  conferred  upon  it,  compatibly  with  other  neces- 
sary conditions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  our  aim  should  be  to  secure 
not  only  enough  magnet-power  for  ordinary  or  average  circumstances, 
but  a  surplus  or  reserve  for  extraordinary  occasions  of  special  require- 
ment. 

Secondly,  that  the  magnet-power  of  the  card  should  be  as  nearly 
])ermanent  as  can  be  realized  through  the  formation  of  the  card-magnets  ; 
and,  to  this  end,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  during  every  stage 
of  that  process. 


•  WJi3a  tha  do333»ion8  —  9>*,  we  have  the  maximum- 
Moment  of  deflection  *  M  JI—  R 
and  when  the  card  comes  to  zest,  the  minimum- 
Moment  of  deflection  '=0-'  JfJI  sin.  8  —  7? 
and,  accordingly,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  set, 

sin.«-3^^ 
or  the  arc  of  set,  if  small, 

A  * 

O    zam     ...     . 

3flf 
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Estimating  the  magnet-power  of  a  compass-card, — These  conditions  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  truly  appreciated  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 
means  by  which  the  magnet-power  of  a  compass  may  be  correctly  esti- 
mated. Three  different  methods  may  be  employed,  with  greater  or  less 
convenience,  for  this  purpose. 

First,  the  method  of  deflections, — By  this  (statical)  method,  the  com- 
pass-card whose  magnet-power  is  required  is  made  to  deflect  a  standard 
magnetic  needle  at  a  certain  measured  distance  between  their  respective 
centres.  The  magnet-power  of  the  card  is  then  equal  to  one-half  the 
cube  of  the  distance  multiplied  by  the  product  of  two  factors,  of  which 
one  is  the  tangent  of  the  observed  deflection,  and  the  other  is  the 
directive  force  ;  it  being  understood  that  the  card  is  so  presented  toward 
the  magnetic  needle  that  its  zero-line  is  in  the  magnetic  equatorial 
through  the  centre  of  the  needle.* 

Secondly^  the  method  of  oscillations, — By  this  (dynamical)  method,  the 
compass-card  is  made  to  oscillate  in  its  own  plane,  and  the  time  of  one 
oscillation  noted.  The  magnet-power  is  then  equal  to  three-tenths  of 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  compass-card,  divided  by  the  product  of 
two  factors,  of  which  one  is  the  square  of  the  oscillation-timo  and  the 
other  is  the  directive  force  ;  it  being  understood  that  the  units  of  dis- 
tance and  time  are  the  foot  and  second. 

For  the  same  card,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  constant,  and  the  magnet - 
power  is  proportional  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  oscillation-time 
multiplied  by  the  directive  force. 

For  different  cards,  with  the  use  of  the  same  auxiliary  weight,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  card  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  weight ;  and  the  magnet-power  is  then  proportional 
inversely  to  the  difference  in  the  squares  of  the  oscillation-times  (with 
and  without  the  weight)  multiplied  by  the  directive  force.f 


*  Representing  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  oompass-oard  and  magnetic 
needle  by  ^,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  by  5,  and,  as  before,  the  effective  directive  force 
by  //,  and  we  have,  for  the  magnet-power,  M,  of  the  card,  approximately, 

jr-=  Me^  JItim.S 

This  expression  results  in  neglecting  the  small  terms  of  a  series  of  which  e^  is  a  common 
factor,  and  is  the  more  nearly  exact  as  the  ratio  of  the  distance  e  to  the  length  of  the 
needle  is  greater. 

t  Representing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  card  for  rotation  in  its  own  plane  by  /, 
the  time  of  one  oscillation  (supposed  small)  by  /,  and  we  have,  for  the  magnet-power. 

^^  ff      f  Jf 

in  which  ir  is  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  ff  the  gravity-acceleration 
for  one  second,  //the  directive  force,  as  before.    Or,  taking  the  mean  numerical  value  of 
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T1tlrdlj/j  the  method  of  tcniout, — By  this  (also  a  statical)  method,  the 
compass-card  is  suspended  in  a  torsion-balance,  and  the  moment  of 
deflection  at  any  angle  balanced  by  the  corresponding  moment  of  tor- 
sion. In  this  case,  the  magnet-power  of  the  card  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  torsion  divided  by  the  product  of  two  factors,  of  which  one  is  the  sine 
of  the  deflection  and  the  other  the  directive  force. 

For  the  same  conditions  of  torsion,  the  moment  of  torsion  varies 
directly  as  the  angle  of  torsion ;  and,  accordingly,  with  the  same  angle  of 
deflection,  the  magnet-power  of  any  compass-card  is  proportional  directly 
to  the  angle  of  torsion  divided  by  the  directive  force.* 

0  at  32.2  feet,  the  constant  coefficient  boccmes  0.3C7  foot,  which,  for  the  purpoee  in  view, 
may  be  taken  at  0.3  foot,  and — 

^      C  II 

For  the  Mine  card,  /  is  constant,  and — 

/ 


^        t^II 

With  the  use   of   an  auxiliary  weight,  whose  moment  of  inertia  is  i,  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  card  is  found  by— 

in  which  it  is  the  time  of  an  oscillation  with  the  weight  on  the  card  ;  whence  the  mcmrnt 
of  inertia  of  the  card  may  be  eliminated,  and  wo  hare— 

(U-^-fi)/I 

in  terms  of  the  moment  of  inertia  (0  of  the  auxiliary  weight.    Hence,  for  different  cards, 
with  the  same  auxiliazy  weight,  i  is  constant,  and— 

*  The  equation  of  statical  equilibrium  between  a  twi£ted  wire  and  a  compass-i&rd 
suspended  by  it  is— 

IfllBia.  h'^T.e 

in  which  the  first  member  is  the  expression  previously  given  for  the  mcment  of  magnetic 
motive  force  for  a  deflection,  £  ;  while  the  second  member  is  the  moment  of  torsicn.  ccn- 
sisting  of  the  two  factors,  Tand  9,  of  which  the  first  is  a  coLstant  depending  on  the  form, 
dimensions,  tension,  and  torsional  coefficient  of  the  wire,  and  the  sceond  is  the  variable 
angle  of  torsion.    Thua,  we  shall  have  for  the  magnet-power— 

/rsin.  8 
and  for  the  same  wire  and  a  constant  tension — 

//sin.  < 
or  for  the  same  cnRle  of  deflection— 

Jtf  /^fc/  —  • 
// 

The  angle  of  torsion,  ^,  is  found  from— 

B  --^  a  —  aj  —  8 

in  which  a)»the  reading  of  the  torsion-oirde  f or  5 -- 0,  or  the  position  of  equili- 
brluoi.  aid  a  the  corresponding  reading  for  the  observed  deflection>4  ^  i^. 
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Tiij  directive  fores  is  tlim  seen  to  b3  an  chmcnt  in  each  of  these 
methods,  as,  indeed,  it  must  necessarily  foe  in  every  estimate  of  the 
magnet-power  of  a  compass-card,  or  of  any  simple  magnetic  needle. 
Still,  so  long  as  the  required  determinations  are  made  at  the  same  place 
on  land,  it  will  be  sufficiently  exact,  within  moderate  periods,  to  regard 
the  directive  force  as  constant,  in  which  case  the  proportionality  of  the 
magnet-power  is  independent  of  the  directive  force. 

But,  as  already  mentioned,  since  this  element,  under  the  combined  in- 
tiuence  of  geographical  position  and  the  ship's  heading,  may  vary  in  a 
several-fold  ratio,  a  proportional  change  must  result  in  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  determination,  provided  the  magnet-power  of  the  card  is 
unchanged.  Hence,  generally,  in  order  to  any  reliable  estimate  of  the 
magnet-power  of  a  compass,  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  its  U£c 
at  sea,  the  directive  force  must  alioays  be  known  as  a  necessary  jiTdiminary, 

Now,  there  is  no  physical  difficulty  in  obtaining  absolute  determina- 
tions of  the  directive  force  by  well-known  methods  whenever  required ; 
and  with  this  element  absolute  determinations  of  the  magnet-power  of  a 
compass-card  could  be  had,  if  desired,  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
methods.  Nevertheless,  for  all  practical  purposes  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  compass,  it  is  always  quite  sufficient  to  obtain  relative  values  of 
the  magnet-power  for  the  directive  force  taken  as  unity  at  some  con- 
venient initial  point. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  from  the  immediate  object  of  this  commu- 
nication to  enter  more  into  details,  of  a  purely  determinative  kind,  in 
relation  to  the  magnet-power  of  a  compass.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  in  passing,  that  the  relative  directive  force,  either  on  board  or  on 
shore,  may  always  be  found  by  very  simple  means,  and  with  sufficient 
precision  for  the  purpose  in  view.  With  respect  to  the  several  methods 
indicated,  the  second  has  certain  advantages  for  use  at  sea :  first,  that  no 
auxiliary  instrument  is  required  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  removal  of  the 
card  from  the  compass-bowl  is  unnecessary,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
liquid  compass,  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience. 

Developing  th:'  magnet-poicer  of  a  compass-card, — Now,  with  respect  to 
the  two  conditions  of  the  magnet-power  previously  noted,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, from  the  second  of  the  preceding  methods,  that  the  question  of 
gaining  magnet-power  in  a  compass-card  will  depend  on  the  possibility 
of  producing  a  greater  increase  in  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  card 
than  in  the  square  of  its  oscillation-time.  If,  by  introducing  a  different 
weight  and  distribution  of  steel,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  thereby  in- 
creased m   times,    while   the    square    of   the   time    is    only    increased    n 
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time?,  n  being  kss  than  w,  there  is  a  (/ain  of  magnet-power  in  the  ratio 
of  m  to  w. 

Practically,  this  question  resolves  itself  into  two  parts  :  first,  that  of 
increasing  the  magnet-power  in  the  formation  of  single  magnets  of  given 
weights  and  dimensions ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  distributing  the  magnets 
upon  the  compass  card  in  a  manner  to  increase  the  magnet-power  of 
the  card. 

Fir8t^  (he  dettlopment  of  magnet-power  in  the  formation  of  ningh  magneto. 
— This  question,  which  is  essentially  one  of  experimental  research,  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  special  investigations ;  but  by  far  the 
most  exhaustive  inquiry  which  has  ever  been  made,  although  open,  per- 
haps, to  criticism  on  certain  unimportant  points,  was  that  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Scoresbj,*  from  whose  elaborate  research  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  summarized,  as  applicable  to  our  present  subject : 

1.  That  the  selection  of  steel  for  compass-magnets  should  be  made 
from  that  known  generally  as  the  *'very  best,"  in  the  form  of  thin 
plates. 

2.  That  the  steel,  after  being  cut  into  pieces  of  the  requisite  length 
aud  width,  should  be  hardened  uniformly  throughout,  and  only  an- 
nealed or  tempered  sufficiently  to  prevent  too  great  brittleness. 

3.  That  the  hardened  laminse  should  be  magnetized  to  their  utmost 
capacity  by  the  most  powerful  inductive  action  at  command,  and  each 
lamina  separately  tested  for  magnet-power. 

4.  That  the  magnetized  laminae,  after  being  laid  together,  in  contacty 
with  the  like  poles  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  should  again  be  sepa- 
rately tested  for  magnet-power,  and  all  rejected  that  show  any  sensible 
deterioration. 

5.  That  the  proved  lamina?  should  finally  be  built  up  in  magnet-piles 
of  two  or  more  lamino)  in  each ;  it  having  been  conclusively  shown  that 
a  compound  magnet,  consisting  of  several  proved  magnetized  laminae, 
takes  on  a  higher  development  of  magnet-power  than  a  simple  magnet, 
in  one  piece  of  the  same  weight  and  dimensions. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the  gain  in  magnet-power 

from  piling  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  laminas  in  the  pile ;  on  the 

contrary,   with   equal   increments  of  steel,  the  corresponding  increments 

of  magnet-power  are   successively  smaller,  decreasing,  approximately  at 

least,  in  a  geometrical   ratio  with   the  number  of  laminae  added  to  the 

pile ;  so  that  the  practical  limit  of  available  gain  in  this  manner  is  soon 

reached. 

*  ''Magnetic  Inyestigations."    By  the  Bev.  William  Sooreaby,  D.D.    liJC»Ti<^<cr&.^ >%^&. 
6 
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The  conclusions  of  Scoresby,  establirhcd  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  compass-magnets,  have  been  frequently 
confirmed,  although  little  has  been  added  thereto  since  th(it  time. 

These  several  conclusions  may,  therefore,  be  adopted,  until,  at  least,  we 
are  better  informed,  not  only  as  the  rules  of  procedure  in  obtaining 
compass-magnets  of  the  highest  intensity^  but  as  also  generally  favorable 
to  securing  them  of  the  greatest  permanency. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  use  of  the  comparatively  unlimited  re- 
sources of  electro-magnetic  induction,  the  means  of  magnetization  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  those  employed  by  Scoresby.  Quite  recently  a  means  of 
heating  and  tempering  the  laminee  for  compass-magnets  has  been  used  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Ritchie,  which  ensures  much  greater  unifoimity,  not  only  in  the 
distribution  of  the  degree  of  hardness  sought,  but  also  in  the  subsequent 
magnetization. 

Secondly^  the  development  of  magnet^power  in  the  distribution  of  magnet* 
upon  a  compass-card, — If  a  magnet  of  uniform  section  be  placed  across 
the  centre  of  a  card-circle,  its  length  being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  that 
circle,  its  magnet-power  and  weight  will  be  proportional  to  the  diameter, 
and  its  moment  of  inertia  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.*  If,  now,  we 
conceive  this  magnet  to  be  moved  in  either  direction  outward,  parallel  to 
its  first  position,  taking  up  positions  and  reductions  of  length  according  to 
the  successive  chords,  its  weight  and  magnet-power  will  progressively  de- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the  angular  distance  of  the  chord 
from  the  diameter,  while  its  moment  of  inertia  will  progressively  increase 
in  proportion  to  a  certain  function  of  that  angle,  reaching  its  maximum 
•at  an  angle  of  45'=',  after  which  it  will  diminish,  till,  at  the  angle  of  90**, 
the  chord  and  all  that  depend  on  it  vanish  together. 

Thus,  with  a  magnet  at  the  angular  distance  of  45^  from  the  centra 
its  weight  and  magnet-power  are  each  decreased  to  0.7  and  its  moment  of 
inertia  increased  to  1.4  of  their  values,  in  comparison  with  a  magnet  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  centre  ;  and  if  two  such  magnets  be  placed  upon  two 
equal  parallel  chords  at  45'',  each  of  those  quantities  will  be  doubled,  or 
their  weight  and  magnet-power  each  be  1.4  and  their  moment  of  inertia 
2.8.  Hence,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  by  placing  magnets  symmetrically 
on  equal  parallel  chords,  it  is  possible  to  gain  in  magnet-power,  though 
at  the  expense  of  additional  weight  to  be  carried  by  the  coippass-card. 

*The  moment  of  inertia  upon  the  diameter  is  proportional  to  -^,and  that  upon  a 

d* 
<;hord  to;^  (8oos.  a  —  cos.  8  a)   -  ,  in  which  d  is  the  diameter,  and  a  the  angular  distance 

•of  the  chord  from  the  diameter.    The  maximum  of  this  function  of  a  obtains  for  a  —  45'». 
it  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the  rotation-plane  is  that  of  the  card  itself. 
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It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  there  are  certain  considerations  which 
establish  a  choice  of  these  symmetric  chords  for  magnet  positions.  There 
are  two  such  arrangements  which  are  substantially  equivalent,  namely, 
the  single  pair  on  chords  at  30^,  and  the  double  pair  on  chords  at  15^ 
and  45*^  respectively.  The  following  table  illustrates  these  several  rela- 
tions at  one  view : 

Distribution  of  Magnets  on  a  Card, 


Designation. 


Magnet-Power 

Moment  of  Inertia. .. 
Weight  of  Magnets.. 


One  Magnet 

at 

Centre. 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


One  pair  of 

Magnets 

on  Chords 

at80« 


1.7 
2.6 
1.7 


Two  Pairs  of  Magnets. 


On  Chords 
at  16». 


1.9 
2.2 
1.9 


On  Chords 
at  450. 


1.4 
2.8 
1.4 


Stun. 


3.3 
5.0 
3.3 


Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  in  assuming  a  certain  practical  limit  to  the 
increase  of  section  by  piling  magnetic  laminse  in  the  formation  of  single 
magnets  (which  would  be  essentially  the  same  for  lengths  varying  between 
1.0  and  0.5),  and  distributing  these  magnets  of  equal  section  upon  the 
parallel  chords,  according  to  either  of  the  above-named  systems,  there  will 
be  a  material  gain  in  magnet-power,  and  a  larger  gain  in  the  moment  of 
inertia,  in  comparison  with  the  single  magnet  at  the  centre. 


II. — SENSIBILITY    OP    THE   C0MFA8S. 


If  a  compass-card,  on  being  deflected  to  any  extent  in  either  direction 
from  its  position  of  rest,  and  then  left  to  itself,  return  precisely  to  that 
position,  it  may  be  said  to  possess  perfect  sensUbUity ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  fail  to  come  precisely  to  its  previous  position,  the  angle  of 
set  by  which  it  deviates  from  that  position  may  be  called  its  defect  of 
sensUnlity. 

Now,  if  there  were  no  resistances  to  the  motion  of  a  compass-card, 
and  if  it  had  any  appreciable  magnet-power,  it  would  invariably  return 
to  its  previous  position  of  equilibrium,  whenever  deflected  from  it  by 
virtue  of  the  motive  action  of  its  moment  of  deflection,  and;  conse- 
quently, no  defect  of  sensibility  could  arise.- 
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But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  there  should 
be  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  any  body  within  our  immediate  cogui- 
zance ;  and,  consequently,  we  must  expect,  in  accordance  with  qut  pre- 
vious assumption,  an  angle  of  set,  or  defect  of  sensibility,  whose  value  is 
represented  by  the  moment  of  retistance  divided  by  tlie  product  of  the 
magrtet-potcer  of  the  card  and  the  directive  force  acting  upon  it. 

There  are,  in  reality,  two  different  resistances  to  the  motion  of  the 
card  :  one  is  the  friction  of  the  pivot ;  the  other  is  the  resistance  of  the 
medium,  air  or  liquid,  in  which  the  card  moves  within  the  compass- 
bowl.  The  former  is  a  constant ;  the  latter  is  a  variable,  depending  en 
the  velocity  of  the  card  at  any  particular  instant  of  its  motion.  The 
moment  of  resistance,  already  referred  to,  consists,  therefore,  of  the 
moment  of  friction  at  the  pivot  and  the  moment  of  resistance  in  the 
medium,  both  moments  being  referred  to  the  point  of  the  pivot  as 
the  centre  of  moments.  The  moment  of  resistance  opposes  the  motion 
alike  during  the  increace  and  during  the  decrease  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection. 

{ijg  The  moment  of  friction  consists  of  three  factors :  the  pressure  be- 
tween the  rubbing  surfaces,  the  mean  radius  of  the  area  in  contact,  and 
the  coefficient  of  friction ;  the  latter  depending  on  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  pivot  and  cap,  such  as  hardness,  smoothness,  etc.  All  these  fac- 
tors are  essentially  constant  for  the  same  card,  except  as  they  may  be 
liable  to  change  with  changes  of_  condition. 

The  resistance  of  the  medium  is  more  complex  ;  for  it  not  only  in- 
volves several  distinct  elements,  but  its  law  of  action  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain under  considerably  varied  circumstances  of  the  form  and  velocity  of 
the  moving  body.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  resist- 
ance of  a  medium,  properly  so-called,  is  solely  a  function  of  the  velocity 
of  the  moving  body,  involving  no  absolute  term  independent  of  that 
velocity.  As  to  the  form  of  this  function,  it  is  far  less  certain  ;  but  we 
lire  justified,  from  the  results  of  experimental  research  on  this  subject, 
in  concluding  that  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  medium  to  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  of  unyielding  form,  like  that  of  a  compass-card,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  product  of  five  factors — the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the 
card,  its  section  of  resistance,  the  mean  radius  of  that  section,  the 
density  of  the  medium,  and  the  coefficient  of  resistance ;  the  latter  de- 
pending on  the  form  of  the  card,  and  possibly,  al^o,  on  the  velocity,  m 
view  of  the  considerable  variation  in  this  element  during  the  motions  of 
the  card.  Of  these  factors,  all  but  the  first  and  fifth  are  sensibly  con- 
stant fcr  the  same  compass ;  and  of  the  fifth  there  is   only   some   doubt 
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wtaettaor  it  can  always  be  expressed  as  a~  constant  for  the  same  compass, 
or  mnsl  be  modified  somewbat  for  the  variable  velocity.* 

I  have  CDlercd  somewhat  more  into  dynamical  details,  especii^lly  in 
re;tard  of  these  resistHDCcs  to  tlie  motion  of  a  corapass^ard,  tban  might 
at  first  sight  seem  to  be  necessary  ;  but,  in  order  to  form  an  intelligent 
judf^ment  of  the  cooditions  wbicb  should  conirol  the  construction  of  tjtc 
marine  compass,  we  must  take  into  considcralion  the  laws  of  the  rcsiKl- 
nnccs  to  the  card  motion,  and  these  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  without, 
at  least,  a  definite  recognition  of  nil  the  elements  of  these  resistoncep. 

Xdw,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  resistances  to  the  sensibility 
of  a  compass,  it  wiil  be  evident,  I  think,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
medium,  however  great  it  may  be  during  certain  stages  of  the  motion 
of  the  card,  cannot  give  rise  to  any  part  of  the  defect  of  senuibility  :  for, 
in  the  first  place.  In  regarding  this  resistance  as  solely  a  direct  function 
of  ilie  velocity,  it  must  decrease  with  the  velocity  and  completely  vanish 
with  the  cessation  of  motion  ;  secondly,  and  with  still  stronger  reason. 
it  should  follow  from  the  assumption  that  the  resistance  varies  directly 
as  the  square  oF  the  velocity  ;  that,  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  dimin- 
ishes In  approaching  its  final  position  of  rest,  the  resistance  of  the  me 
<Iium  diminishes  in  the  much  more  rapid  ratio  of  the  velocity    squared  : 


•  With  eqnmbrimn  betwt 
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Again,  we  have  the  moment  ot  the  rriction— 

of  <rb[cb;i  1b  the  pressure,  ni  the  mean  radiUB  of  Che  beatlDg  euctice.  ita< 
i-lentofWcUon. 

Also,  the  moment  at  reiilstBn<^e  of  the  medium— 

in  irhiob"  Is  the  relocltf  of  the  card  at  Lhe  centre  □[amnion.  JT  the  eectinn 
n  the  moan  radius  of  the  BHCtion, » the  deUHlty  of  the  medium,  and  (  the 
resistanca.  which  la  posalbl}-  a  function  of  r. 

Fiaallj,  with  the  caSBatlooot  motion,  f\r)--!},Bia  fi  b>- i.ri?!  r?i  !■;.■- 

The  defect  of  scnelbility  -       , 
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so  that,  with  the  last  clement  of  the  velocity,  the  last  element  of  this 
resistance  is  a  quantity  infinitely  smaller  in  comparison. 

Hence,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  resistance  of  the  medium, 
whether  air  or  liquid,  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  ultimate  angle 
of  set  by  which  a  compass-card  deviates  from  a  previous  position  of  rest 
after  being  deflected  from  it. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  friction  at  the  pivot ;  for  this  being  a  con- 
stant force  wholly  independent  of  the  velocity,  it  remains  the  same, 
during  the  smaller  elements  of  the  velocity,  as  during  the  most  rapid 
motions,  until  it  finally  comes  into  equilibrium  with  the  motive  forces, 
and  there  results  an  angle  of  set,  or  defect  of  sensibility,  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  moment  of  friction  divided  by  the  prodtict  of  the  magnet- 
power  and  directive  force. 

There  may  be  a  question  whether,  in  addition  to  the  friction  of  the 
cap  upon  the  pivot,  there  may  not  be  a  certain  amount  of  friction  due 
to  the  action  of  the  fluid  in  the  cap  immediately  surrounding  the  pivot. 
This  point  is  involved  in  some  obscurity  at  present.  It  is  not  easy  to 
separate  a  possible  frictional  resistance  like  this  from  what  is  recognized 
as  the  resistance  of  the  medium  proper ;  so  that  it  is  quite  probable, 
whenever  the  former  has  an  appreciable  value,  that  it  should  be  merged 
m  the  latter,  in  the  results  of  experiment. 

Consequently,  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  sensibility  of  a 
compass  appear  to  be  these : 

1.  That  the  pressure  of  the  card  upon  the  pivot  and  the  area  of  the 
surface  in  actual  contact  between  the  cap  and  pivot  shall  both  be  as 
small  as  possible. 

2.  That  the  material  of  the  cap  and  pivot  shall  be  as  hard,  as  true  to 
form,  and  as  smoothly  polished  as  possible ;  and, 

3.  That  the  magnet-power  of  the  card  shall  be  as  great  and  as  perma- 
nent as  possible. 

The  pressure  upon  the  pivot  remains  unchanged  for  the  same  com- 
pass-card ;  but  both  the  mean  radius  of  the  rubbing  surface  and  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  are  liable  to  increase — the  first  from  the  wear  of  the 
material  and  the  second  from  the  irregularities  and  roughness  of  the 
wear.  The  magnet-power  is  liable  to  decrease — in  some  cases  very  se- 
riously from  original  defects  in  the  formation  of  the  card-magnets,  and 
in  others  from  accidental  causes  incident  to  the  handling  of  the  compass 
on  board  ship. 

But  whatever  the  angle  may  be  which  represents  the  defect  of  sensi- 
bility, either  at  the  outset  or  as  the  result  of  subsequent  changes  in  the 
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compass-condition,  it  is  alTvays  an  error  of  t/ie  compass.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  to  which  the 
compass  is  liable  ;  because,  whenever  the  actual  condition  of  the  com- 
pass is  unknown,  its  value  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  function  upon 
which  it  depends ;  and  this  may  vary  from  an  extremely  small  quantity, 
when  the  sensibility  is  practically  perfect,  to  a  quantity  as  large  as  unity, 
when  the  sensibility  is  nothing. 

In  passing  from  the  present  topic,  a  remark  may  be  permitted  on  the 
preceding  definition  of  sensibility.  It  will  iiardly  escape  notice  that  the 
definition  here  given  is  not  strictly  in  accord  with  a  prevalent  habit  of 
verbal  expression,  not  only  among  nautical  men,  but  in  ordinary  popu- 
lar language.  Thus,  a  compass  is  said  to  possess  sensibility  when  **  it 
is  lively,"  when  •*  it  moves  quickly,"  etc.,  without  regard,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  to  the  condition  which  I  have  regarded  as  essential  to  the  idea 
of  compass-sensibility. 

Now,  a  compass-card,  when  nicely  balanced  at  a  jewelled  cap  upon 
the  point  of  a  hardened  pivot,  is  extremely  susceptible  to  motive  influ- 
ences from  purely  mechanical  causes,  independently  of  any  magnet-power 
whatsoever  in  the  card.  The  slightest  disturbance  actually  applied  to  it 
may  be  suflacient  to  set  it  in  motion.  It  is  true  that  the  motion  will  be 
different  in  certain  respects  when  the  card  at  the  same  time  possesses 
any  magnet-power.  But  the  mere  excitability  of  a  compass-card,  how- 
ever great,  and  whether  resulting  in  vibratory  or  other  motions,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  true  or  sufficient  criterion  of  its  sensibility  from  a  mag- 
netic point  of  view. 

The  intrinsic  property  of  a  compass-card,  alike  with  that  of  a  simple 
magnetic  needle,  is  its  tendency  to  return  to  its  position  of  magnetic 
equilibrium  whenever  deflected  from  that  position ;  and  this  is  realized 
under  the  combined  influence  of  the  exterior  directive  force  and  its  own 
magnet-power.  If  it  fail  in  any  degree  to  do  this,  its  most  characteris- 
tic, not  to  say  its  most  useful,  property  is  so  far  imperfect.  The  ques- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  whether  the  card  is  more  or  less  ex- 
citable in  its  movements  about  its  position  of  rest — for  this  may  depend 
on  several  distinct  circumstances— but  solely  whether,  in  whatever  way 
done,  it  accomplishes  unerringly,  and  with  a  nicety  of  precision  that 
admits  of  no  doubt,  its  prime  function.  When  it  does  this — which  it 
never  can  do  except  by  accident,  unless  the  resistances  to  motion  are 
so  small  in  comparison  to  the  motive  forces  as  to  be  uninfluential— 
then  I  think  that  the  specific  term  sensibility  is  both  significant  and  w^ 
propriate  as  the  expression  of  such  a  fact. 
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III. — STEADINESS  OF  THE  COMPASS. 


A  compass-card  is  said  to  be  stable,  or  steady^  when  it  maintains 
its  position  of  equilibrium,  under  the  magnetic  forces  which  act  upon 
it,  without  sensible  disturbance  by  the  various  mechanical  influences 
which  are  liable  to  be  called  into  action  on  board  ship.  A  compass 
may  possess  sufficient  magnet-power  and  perfect  sensibility,  and  yet  be 
so  deficient  in  steadiness,  during  the  rolling,  pitching,  yawing  of  the 
ship,  as  to  b3  prAJtically  useless.  But  any  apparent  compatibility  of 
deficient  steadiness  with  perfect  sensibility  can  only  exist  for  a  very 
brief  period  ;  for  the  effect  of  much  motion  of  the  card  must  be  to 
blunt  or  otherwise  injure  the  pivot,  or  to  wear  the  cap,  with  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  increasing  the  friction,  and  thereby  diminishing 
the  sensibility. 

Card-unsteadiness  is  a  mechanical  difficulty,  and  the  remedy  mu.st  be 
mechanical,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  have  one  without  compromising 
the  sensibility. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  steadiness,  which,  at  the  outset,  are  al- 
ways applicable  to  the  cards  alike  of  dry  and  liquid  compasses.  These 
are — 

First,  that  the  card  shall  have  a  tendency,  whenever  tilted  to  one 
side,  to  return  to  its  position  of  horizontal  equilibrium.  This  condition 
is  satisfied  by  placing  the  centre  of  suspension  well  above  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  card,  and  also,  in  the  cas3  of  th3  liquid  compass,  above 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  the  card.* 

Secondly,  that  the  card  shall  have  no  tendency  to  rock  in  one  direc- 
tion more  than  in  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  \\o^  tendency  to  wabble  about 
any  of  its  diameters.  And  this  condition  requires  that  the  material  of 
the  card  shall  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  equal  moments  of  inertia 
about  all  its  diameters.  It  is  satii^fied  by  arranging  the  relatively  heavy 
card-magnets  in  one  or  more  symmetrical  pairs,  on  equal  parallel  chords 
of  the  card,  at  certain  calculated  distances  from  the  centre. 


♦  Th9  equation  of  stability  of  a  compass  card  at)Out  one  of  its  diaraoers  may  be  rep  e- 
scnted  by 


j 


(P—B)c+  Pelf<}n.  a 


In  which  /'is  the  weight  of  the  card  in  air  acting  downward  at  tho  oontro  of  gravity  ;  Zf, 
the  buoyancy  (weight  of  displaced  liquid),  acti<<s^  upwa*d  at  the  centre  of  buoyancy  ;  c. 
tho  distance  botweei:  these  two  centres  ;  c,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  suspen- 
sion and  the  cantro  of  buoyancy  ;  i/,  any  anzle  of  tUt  frtm  the  ho  izoiital  plaiie  ;  a>  d  •'•, 
the  sta' ility  ;  the  s<gn  y  answering  to  the  two  cases  of  a  downward  and  upward  pres- 
sure. ~ 
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But  thcBC  conditions,  although  on  the  side  of  stability,  so  far  as  they 
go,  and  quite  essential  to  a  well-made  coinpaj3s-card  of  any  kind,  fall  far 
short  in  practice  of  realizing  even  tolerable  steadiness  in  the  air  or  dry 
compass  ;  for,  while  the  card  may  not  be  liable  to  v;abble,  it  is  still 
prone  to  rock  in  every  direction,  and,  although  prevented  from  actually 
tilting  over,  it  is  liable  to  spin  entirely  round  in  its  own  plane  under  the 
influence  of  sharp  jars  or  shocks. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  at  different  times  for  this  serious 
defect  of  the  air  compass.  One  of  these  consisted  in  fixing  several 
projecting  pins  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  card,  which,  by  their  fric-- 
tion  against  the  glass  cover  above,  might  subdue  excessive  whirling  and 
rocking  motions,  although  no  actual  contact  need  exist  while  the  card 
was  in  its  more  quiet  and  normal  condition. 

Another  compass,  well  known  and  still  in  use,  of  a  celebrated  maker, 
lias  the  provision  of  a  very  heavy  card,  weighing  not  much  less  than 
ten  ounces,  supported  on  a  fixed  spindle  passing  through  it,  with  upper 
and  lower  bearings ;  and  this  arrangement,  whenever  its  resistance  to 
motion  proves  insufficient,  is  aided  by  a  fricthn-brake^  which  may  be 
turned  on  ad  libitum,  until  the  card  becomes  quite  steady,  as  it  undqubt- 
edly  should  With  the  means  at  command. 

Tlie  simplest  and  probably  the  best  provision  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
a  merely  heavy  card,  with  enlarged  bearing  surfaces  at  the  pivot. 

These,  however,  are  not  a  tithe  of  the  different  devices  which  have 
been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time,  as  remedies  for  the  evils  of  an 
unsteady  compass.  I  have  referred  to  them  merely  as  illustrations  of  a 
kind  of  relief  much  resorted  to  even  by  intelligent  navigators  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  yet  they  certainly  appear  no  more  rational  than  the 
recourse  of  the  less-informed  skipper,  whose  little  craft,  dancing  like  a 
cockle-shell  upon  the  waves,  infects  his  compass  with  an  excitement  which 
he  endeavors  to  allay  by  putting  brick-dust  in  its  cap.  In  principle  they 
are  the  same.  The  remedy,  so  far  as  it  proves  effective,  consists  in  the 
production  of  a  moment  of  friction  capable  of  counteracting  the  me- 
chanical excitements  to  motion. 

Without  entering  into  any  descriptive  details,  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  the  prevailing  idea  of  these  provisions  is  that  of  a  heavier  card, 
with  more  powerful  magnets  and  the  use  of  more  rounded  pivots.  But, 
with  the  increase  of  pressure  and  bearing-surface  at  the  pivot,  there 
comes  a  proportional  increase  in  the  moment  of  friction  ;  and  thus, 
while  the  magnet-power  is  increased  in  a  certain  ratio,  the  moment  of 
friction  is  augmented  in  a  much  higher  one;  so  tVvaX,  wv  \X\r.  ^\v<^^i^^^^R'^^ 
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results  at  the  outset  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  sensibility,  attended  by 
a  corresponding  error  of  the  compass.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  these 
lieavier  weights  develop  proportionally  greater  wear  at  the  pivot ;  and, 
if  to  this  be  added  the  possible  deterioration  of  the  magnets,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that,  even  if  the  defective  sensibility  be  tolerated  at  the 
beginning,  the  error  from  this  source  is  liable  to  become  so  great,  and 
withal  so  uncertain,  as  to  make  the  advantage  gained  in  mere  steadiness 
(never,  I  believe,  very  satisfactory  at  the  best)  of  doubtful  value,  in  view 
of  the  possibly  very  serious  sacrifice  in  precision. 

If  practicable,  therefore,  such  a  remedy  should  be  found  for  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  compass-card  as  shall  not  impair  its  sensibility.  And  this  we 
have  by  combining  with  the  two  preceding  conditions  a  third,  namely, 
that  of  plncing  the  compass-card  in  a  liquid  instead  of  a  gaseous  resisting 
mt'dium. 

By  the  use  of  a  liquid  rather  than  an  air  medium,  we  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  the  greatly-increased  resistance  due  to  the  superior  density  of  the 
former,  which,  for  the  liquid  likely  to  be  employed,  would  not  be  much 
less  than  800  times  that  of  the  air.  The  law  of  the  resistance  would  be 
the  same  in  both. 

With  this  provision,  the  more  violent  the  impulse  to  motion,  the  more 
energetic  the  resistance ;  since,  as  the  velocity  of  the  card  increases, 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  increases  in  the  more  rapid  ratio  of  the 
velocity  squared,  while,  as  already  noticed,  the  resistance  decreases  in 
tlie  same  rapid  ratio  as  the  velocity  becomes  less. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  two  horizontal  rows  of  figures,  of 
which  those  in  the  upper  row  represent  velocities,  and  those  in  the  lower 
row  the  corresponding  proportional  resistances  : 

Velocities 32,    10,    8,    4, 2,  1,  i,  i,    i,    .V,     h 

Resistances 1024,  256,  04,  10,  4,  1,  i,  A',  A,  ?Ju»  7\^:(T 

Thus,  a  velocity  represented  by  33  encounters  more  than  1,000  times 
the  resistance  that  a  velocity  of  i  encounters ;  while  a  velocity  dimin- 
ished to  li  encounters  a  resistance  of  less  than  -Jov,  of  that  due  to  a 
velocity  represented  by  1. 

Hence  the  admirable  facility  with  which  a  liquid  compass  may  adapt 
itself  to  such  opposite  requirements;  in  one  case  presenting  the  most 
effective  resistance  for  the  destruction  of  all  actual  motions  of  the  card, 
however  great ;  in  the  other,  offering  the  least  possible  obstacle  to  such 
motions,  when  in  small  arcs  about  the  position  of  rest,  whether  in  their 
incipient  or  terminal  stages. 
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Nevertheless,  the  r.dvcntages  even  of  a  liquid  medium  are  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  certain  auxiliary  provision,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fourth  condition  of  steadiness,  to  wit,  that  of  the  ttse  of  a 
buoyant  skeleton-card  tcilh  a  minimvm  pressure  at  the  pivot. 

With  this  provision,  the  resistance  to  circular  motions  is  greatly 
increased,  not  only  from  the  larger  effective  section  of  the  card,  but  also 
from  the  larger  coefficient  due  to  its  skeleton-form ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  evil  effects  of  the  severe  vertical  shocks  upon  the  pivot,  expe- 
rienced by  the  heavy  disk-like  cards,  are  greatlj'  mitigated,  in  a  higher 
proportion  even  than  the  reduction  of  pressure  at  the  pivot. 

Of  course,  the  well-known  advantage  of  the  gimbal  action  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  steadiness.  But  this  pro- 
vision is  a  condition  of  all  marine  compasses,  besides  being  entire!}^ 
outside  of  the  compass-bowl.  Without  this,  or  its  equivalent,  no  other 
provision  of  compaes-steadinc£s  would  be  of  any  avail  whatever,  and 
even  the  existence  of  such  an  instrument  as  the  marine  compass  im- 
practicable. 

I  have  thus  presented  an  outline  at  least  of  the  considerations  which, 
in  my  judgment,  should  control  the  construction  of  the  marine  compass, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  three  fundamental  properties  assumed  at  the  out- 
set to  be  essential  to  its  most  perfect  action  on  board  ship. 

TV. — THE  NAVY   COMPASS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OP    THE  PRECEDING  REQUIIIEMENTS. 

The  Navy  compass,  as  already  intimated,  has  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  a  buoyant  card  in  a  liquid  resisting  medium ;  the  mean  density  of 
the  card  being  so  adjusted  to  the  density  of  the  liquid  as  to  produce  a 
.small  dotcnward  pressure  upon  the  pivot  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  ship 
and  boat  compasses,  or  a  small  vptoard  pressure  against  the  pivot  in  the 
special  form  of  **  tell-tale"  or  cabin  compass.  The  compass-bowl  is  pro- 
vided with  a  self-adjusting  expansion-chamber,  by  means  of  which  the 
bowl  is  kept  constantly  full,  without  the  show  of  air-bubbles  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  development  of  undue  pressure  on  the  other,  from 
changes  of  temperature. 

The  ship  compass  of  general  use  has  a  73^-inch  skeleton-card,  with 
provision  for  one  symmetrical  pair  of  magnets,  a  division  on  the  outer 
ring  to  quarter-points,  and  a  card-circle  adjusted  to  the  ring,  which  is 
divided  to  half-degrees.  The  bowl-circle,  or  outer  edge  of  the  rim  upon 
the  bowl,  is  made  rigid  and  turned  strictly  to  gauge,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  interchange,  from    one   bowl    to   another,  of  every  azimuth-circle  of 
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ItM   (rliifih.      TIk;  compass  is  alike    used    in    the    steering-binnacle  or  for 
fissiiriutli  piirpo^kiH. 

I  Khiill  now  l)riefly  consider,  under  the  three  general  heads  previously 
Ircjiti'd,  how  nearly  this  compass  appears  to  be  capable  of  satisfying  the 
('onditions  therein  set   forth. 

Firnt,  mill  rt'Hpirt  to  laayntt-poxcer. — Tlie  magnet-system  of  this  com- 
piiHM  confilsfH  of  two  equal  compound  magnets,  inclosed  in  parallel  tubes 
III  lh;<  two  chords  of  the  circle,  a  little  within  the  angle  of  30  degrees 
from  the  punilh'l  diameter.  Each  magnet  is  built  up  of  six  laminae ; 
(Mi(*h  hnnlna  hiding  {\\  inches  long,  ^^  of  an  inch  wide,  and  about  4^0  of 
an  Inch  thick.  Kach  compound  magnet  weighs  about  880  grains,  or  a 
11(1  h«  IcHH  than  two  ounces,  with  but  slight  variations. 

Tho  Ht<'el  of  which  these  magnets  are  made  is  that  known  in  com- 
nu^n'e  a**  "  Stubh's  sheet,"  which,  from  numerous  experiments  by  Mr.  E. 
S.  KItrhU*,  has  proved  to  \w  the  best  for  this  purpose,  not  only  for  its 
iiulft^rm  excellence,  but  for  its  magnetic  capacity  in  both  intensity  and 
ptTuumeuee.  In  this  Mr.  Hitchie  has  but  confirmed  the  conclusions  of 
l>oetor  i^i'oreshy,  of  ihlrty  or  mort»  years  ago,  as  to  the  superior  qualities 
of  thlj*  0'*iV*tllsh^  ^*teel  for  magnetic  purpose^'. 

The  hnulnn\  having  been  cut  to  the  proper  size,  are  hardened  and 
tempeivil  tlmm>;hout  their  entln*  length,  the  process  being  so  conducted 
aM  to  seeun*  a  remarkable  degriH*  of  uniformity  in  the  results.  The  mag- 
not  Uat  Ion  U  \\\K\\  etTeeted  by  means  of  a  very  powerful  electro-magnet 
to  their  utmost  t-apnelty.  After  this,  the  lamina*  are  separately  tested 
lor  their  ivlative  magnet -power  by  a  detleetionniH.Hlle,  and  the  angle  of 
d':\\\U»u  uuvked  on  e;ioh  ;  and,  tlnallv.  thev  are  laid  aside  for  a  little 
tiuxe  In  pn^uiMiums  contact.  As  nnpuriHl  in  the  formation  of  card- 
m,'*i;tu't>i,  ihoN*'  l:unin;o  an*  next  MibjecttHl  to  a  oarv^ful  scrutiny,  being 
^ak^'n,  \MU'  i»\  \»ne,  an\l  a»:ain  testixl  for  majrnot-iH>wor  ;  and  every  piece 
xxtxu't^  N>u»\\>  anN  sonvil»lo  falling  otT.  a^i  comp.-trxHl  with  the  previous 
t,'v\   w  ',U»\M\n   ou!, 

Vl.hoiK^  \  \\a>  h;u\ll\  siitiMUnK  a  year  a;;^\  N\ith  certain  details  in 
;'vx'  txM'.u.-4.'.>*5i  o(  our  criixlaxa^wetN.  \  am  \'ou\i«vVvi  tha:  the  present  pro- 
.^>x,  Hx  u,'*;  xu  vu'vd.  U  'iutMantialK  in  avwrvl  \\i:h  our  N.*st  know- 
UnVsv'  n*--  '-V'^  ^e^^>vt.  and  \>i  \^'xtiiu\l  10  Wax.-  l;:;\'  iv^  be  desired  in 
*,s»;'.\>    oi    >  .^*'.v/^',.i\»^vx   »«nI    thorxnuhuv^-*    for  the    c:\vl   to   be   atudned, 

Vx  u*   .»,'    4s  Sv'*!  '.•\V\''«"'  J^*x>xi  x^t    »t^,.  \»\x    v\"".:\4<?s    :"    ^'n^  import- 
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For  the  purpose  of  a  comparison,  I  selected  two  T^-inch  cards  of  well- 
known  English  makers,  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  designed  especially 
for  steadiness,  as  **  heavy  cards."  One  is  designated  as  card  **B,  468,'' 
the  other  as  card  '*D,  805,"  the  latter  being  a  spindle  card  for  double 
bearings.  The  former  has  two  magnets,  and  the  latter  four,  in  symme- 
tric pairs.  Both  cards  belong  to  compasses  of  the  collected  specimens 
in  my  rooms  at  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  both  appear  to  be  in  good 
condition  ;  but  whether  either  has  suffered  any  loss  in  magnet-power,  as 
compared  with  its  original  condition,  I  am  of  course  unable  to  deter- 
mine*   The  Navy  card  is  one  of  recent  make. 

The  results  of  these   comparisons,  by  each   of  the  throe   methods  for 
finding  the  magnet-power,  are  given  below. 

COMPARATIVE  MAGNET-POWER  OF  THREE  COMPASS-CARDS. 

I. — By  the  method  of  deflections. 


Designation  of 
compass. 


N.  C. . 
B,  468. 
D,  305, 


Relative 

weights  of 

cards. 


Ounces. 


Relative  magnet-power. 


Distances 

between 

centres. 


Angle  of 
deflection. 


Wo, 


Inches. 

Degrees. 

28.8 

7.4 

26.8 

4.5 

80.3 

9.3 

In  units 
employed. 


That  of 
N.C.  -    1. 


3102.4 
1514.6 
4504.0 


1.000 
0.488 
1.453 


The  observations  were  taken  at  equal  distances  east  and  west  of  the 
needle,  and  the  angle  is  the  mean  of  the  two  observations.  The  needle 
was  three  inches  long. 

II. — By  the  method  of  oscillations. 


Designation  of 
compass. 


Time  of  oscillatior. 


N.C... 

B.  468. 
D,  305. 


Of  card 
solely. 


Seconds. 
11.69 
10.31 
9.79 


With  the 

additional 

weight. 


Seconds. 
12.94 
12.96 
10.82 


Relative  moment  of 
inertion. 


Relative  magnet- 
power. 


In  units 
employed. 


4.441 

ri.725 

4.520 


That  of 
N.C.  "  1. 


1.000 
0.388 
1.018 


In  units 
employed. 


0.0325 
0.0162 
0.0471 


That  of 
N.  C.  -  1 


1.000 
0.500 
1.449 


The  respective  times  are  means  of  10  to  16  oscillations  ;  suspension 
by  threads  without  twist ;  in  small  arcs ;  protected  from  currents  of  air. 

*  These  two  cards  have  always  been  kept  on  their  pivots,  in  free  suspension,  taking 
their  respective  positions  of  equilibrium,  in  a  condition  to  gain  Tather  than  lose  in  mag- 
net-power. The  Navy  compass-card  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  kept  on  a  shelf,  but  with 
its  N.  pole  toward  the  north. 
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TIL — Bg  the  melKod  of  tonioiu. 


Belntire 

».ipi«t. 

P0WVF. 

Desicnation 

Ten- 

An^of 

Beadinirs 

of  tonioo- 

circle. 

iDiffercn- 

ee«of 
resdingiL 

Ancle  of 

of  eompasa. 

sions. 

deflection. 

tocsioo. 

Mean 

That  of 

Oumee*. 

I>effrem. 

tonioa. 

N.C.  -  1. 

DtgrtM. 

Dtgrtt^ 

Degrtet. 

I>egrt€9. 

Dtffrtta. 

0 

328 

N.  C 

12.5 

90  W. 
90  £. 

0 

122 

177 

106 

154 
151 

64 

61        1 

62.5 

1.000 

B,  468 

11.5 

90  W. 
90  £. 

0 

224 

ai9 

291.5 

116 
119 

26 
29 

27.5 

0.440 

D,  .3ai. 

12.0 

90  W. 

113.0 

181.5 

91.5 

90.5 

1.448 

90  £. 

112.0 

179.5 

89.5 

The  tensions  for  this  method  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  approxi- 
mate equality  by  the  application  of  weights. 

The  results  by  the  three  methods  are  in  quite  close  accord,  with  the 
exception  of  that  for  the  card  **  B,  468,'*  by  the  method  of  tondons,  the 
Homewhat  smaller  value  of  which  being  due  probably  to  the  less  favor- 
able conditions  under  which  the  observations  by  torsion  were  made  for 
that  card. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  magnet-power  of  the  navy-card,  while 
somewhat  more  than  twice  that  of  card  **B,  463,"  is  less  than  that  of 
card  **D,  305,"  in  the  ratio  of  1.000  to  1.450. 

It  will  also  be  noticed,  in  comparing  the  oscillation-times  and  moments 
of  inertia  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  of  Table  II.,  that  a  longer 
04cillation-tim3  is  not  a  certain  indication  of  a  lower  magnet-power,  un- 
less due  account  be  taken  of  the  moment  of  inertia.  Thus,  the  oscillation- 
time  of  the  navy -card  is  about  thirteen  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
card  **  B,  468,"  but  its  moment  of  inertia  is  nearly  three  times  as  great, 
so  that  i\\i'.  magnet-power  is,  on  the  whole,  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  compared  with  the  card  **D, 
305,"  the  oscillation-time  of  the  navy-card  is  still  greater,  but  its  moment 
of  inertia  is  af^lually  smaller,  ho  that  in  this  case  the  magnet-power  is 
smaller,  as  it  should  be,  than  that  of  the  card  *'D,  305." 

Although,  as  shown  by  these  observations,  there  is  a  good  comparative 
degree  of  magnet-power  in  the  navy-card,  my  principal  doubt  is,  at 
present,   in    nrgard    to    the   question  whether  we    have   yet   reached   the 
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practical  limit  of  magnetic  development  to  which  the  card  may  be  judi- 
ciously pushed.  No  case  even  of  apparent  deficiency  in  the  magnet-power 
of  this  card  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  notice ;  and  my  doubt  on  the 
point  is,  therefore,  not  based  on  the  supposition  of  actual  deficiency  in 
this  respect  for  ordinary  circxmistances,  so  much  as  on  the  conviction, 
lieretofore  expressed,  that  the  compass-card  should  always  possess  a  liberal 
reserve  of  magnet-power — up  to  the  very  limit  which  may  be  imposed  by 
other  conditions  of  card-construction — in  order  to  provide  for  those  large 
fluctuations  in  the  directive  force  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  seri- 
ously diminish  the  moment  of  motive  force,  and  thus  to  proportionally 
increase  the  defect  of  sensibility. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  magnetic  permanency,  our  experience 
is  too  recent  with  the  present  process  of  magnet-formation  to  permit  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  as  based  upon  actual  results.  This,  however, 
may,  t  think,  be  said :  that  the  recent  changes  in  some  of  the  details  of 
that  process  are  precisely  such  as,  while  obtaining  a  somewhat  higher 
average  of  magnet-power  in  the  magnet-piles,  are  well  adapted  to  secure 
the  most  reliable  state  of  permanency. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  our  previous  experience  has  been  par- 
ticularly unfavorable  with  the  results  of  the  old  process.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  an  instance  has  occurred,  within  several  years  past,  of  a  re- 
ported discovery  of  any  serious  declension  in  magnet-power  of  the 
navy  compass.  Still,  this  is  a  kind  of  negative  evidence,  to  which  I  am 
inclined  to  attach  very  little  value,  in  the  face  of  one  positive  fact  to  the 
contrary ;  and  I  hope  to  have  the  means  hereafter  of  ascertaining  the 
facts,  on  the  return  of  our  compasses  to  store  after  considerable  periods 
of  service  on  board  ship. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  there  is  an  important  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  navy  compass — that  the  compass-card,  being  always  deli- 
cately balanced  on  its  pivot  in  the  bowl,  is  in  the  best  practicable  condi- 
tion for  maintaining  its  magnet-power,  other  things  remaining  the  same. 

But,  whatever  may  be  revealed  hereafter  by  a  closer  enquiry  into  the 
facts  of  our  navy  experience  with  the  present  form  of  compass,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  magnet  deterioration  is  a  much  more  prevalent  and  more 
serious  evil  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  by  nautical  men.  I  have 
had  occasion,  within  a  year  past,  to  notice  a  number  of  instances  of  this 
kind,  some  of  which  were  serious  enough,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  I  least  suspected  it,  and  by  which  I  was  considerably  astonished. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  magnet-power  of  a  marine  compass,  in  its 
twofold  aspect  of  intensity  and  permanency,  has  appeared  to  me  of  such 
fundamental  importance  that  I  have  determined  to  devote  Eome  time  to 
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its  special  study,  with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  clear  up  certain 
points  not  now  as  well  established  as  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Secondly  J  with  reaprct  to  sensibility. — It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand v/hy  the  navy  compass  should  be  expected  to  possess  a  liigh 
degree  of  sensibility. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  condition  already  stated,  that  the  defect  of  sen- 
sibility is  equal  to  the  moment  of  friction  divided  by  the  product  of  the 
raignct-power  and  directive  force,  let  us  consider  the  actual  relations  of 
these  elements  in  the  navy  compass. 

Now,  as  to  this  compass,  the  mean  density  of  the  submerged  card  ad- 
mits of  being  so  adjusted  to  the  density  of  the  liquid  as  to  secure  any 
desired  buoyancy,  and  consequently  produce  any  desired  pressure  of  the 
card  upon  the  pivot,  however  small,  and  whether  upward  or  downward. 

The  minimum  pressure  at  the  pivot  of  the  seven  and  a  half  inch  card 
has  thus  been  adjusted  to  about  stj-fy  grains,  at  the  mean  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  variations  of  tempe- 
rature and  consequent  changes  in  the  density  of  the  liquid  ordinarily  en- 
countered at  sea.  It  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  least  pressure  to 
which  it  may  ever  be  reduced  shall  be  such  as  to  secure  actual  contact 
ut  all  times  between  the  cap  and  the  pivot ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
desirable  that  no  greater  excess  of  pressure  should  be  had,  beyond  the 
prescribed  mean  limit,  than  what  is  actually  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  conditions  of  the  card-pressure  at 
Ihe  pivot  are  alike  applicable,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  ordinary  case  of  the 
downward  pressure  and  to  the  special  case  of  an  upward  pressure. 

The  relations  of  thjs:;  pressures,  downward  and  upward,  to  certain 
specified  temperatures,  for  a  li(]uid  of  normal  mixture,  at  a  pressure  of 
fifty-eight  grains  at  sixty  degrees,  have  been  noted  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : 

Pressure  at  Pivot. 


Temperature 
o^  liquid. 

Downward. 

Upward. 

D(g.  Fa/if. 

Grahic. 

(r'ra  ijis. 

m 

88 

28 

c:) 

58          1 

58 

20 

27           i 

89 

13          ' 

18 

98 

97 

Again,  so  far  as  the  choic«  of  materials  for  the  cap  and  pivot  and  tlie 
fornimg  of  tlie  bearing-surfaces  are  concerned,  the  advantage  Is  slUl  with 
the  Navy  compass ;  for,  inasmuch  aa  ihe  bearing-pressure  of  the  card  is  <  o 
greatly  reduced,  it  will  be  allowable  to  use  still  harder  materials  and  more 
sharply  defined  pivots  than  would  be  admiastble  in  air  compasses  of  Ihe 
same  size,  whose  lightest  cards  seldom  fall  below  Hftcen  bundred  groins  ; 
and  hence  It  follows  thai  not  only  the  mean  radius  of  the  bcaring'Surface, 
but  the  coeCScient  of  frlclion,  may  be  reduced  to  smaller  values  than 
they  could  have  with  tlie  beat  possible  form  of  ur-compasa  card. 

Accordingly,  the  moment  of  friction  of  the  Navy  compass  is  male ri- 
Hlly  smaller  than  tliat  of  any  air  compass.  Thus,  without  placing  any 
estimate  on  thfl  possible  reduction  of  the  two  elements  just  named,  the 
pressure  alone,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lightest  air-compass  card, 
in  not  more  than  one  Iwenly-fiftb  part,  while  It  may  be  less  than  one-siX' 
tieth  part  as  compared  with  that  of  the  heavier  cards. 

And  to  this  must  be  added  the  further  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Navy 
compass :  that,  ia  consequence  of  the  extremely  small  working-pressure 
of  the  card,  the  wear  of  the  cop  and  pivot  is  so  small,  even  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  longest  cruise,  as  not  to  materially  increase  the 
friction  or  diminish  the  sensibility.  In  some  InstaDCCS  a  perceptible  wenr 
'i[  the  agate  in  the  cap  has  been  observed  on  the  return  of  the  compasses 
for  examination ;  but  in  general  liie  change  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

We  have,  then,  in  brief,  two  signal  advantages  of  the  Navy  compass 
in  point  of  aenslbilitj :  first,  that  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  ihe  moment 
of  friction;  and,  Gceoodly,  that  of  the  proportionally  Email  liability  io 
change  of  that  friction.  And  the  second  is  scarcely  inferior  in  import- 
ance to  the  first. 

How  much  should  be  added,  if  anything,  fur  Ihe  friction  of  the  liquid 
in  the  cap,  ia  a  question  which  cannot  be  readily  answered  with  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  That  it  must  be  very 
small.  If,  indeed,  it  be  an  appreciable  clement  in  the  resistance  of  fric- 
tion, appears  quite  certain.  In  view  of  such  direct  observations  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  on  the  sensibility  of  these  compasses. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding  view  by  the  facts  (f  experience,  1 
Khali  first  give  the  results  of  some  recent  inspect  ion -tests  for  scnsiblliiy 
of  a  number  of  new  Navy  compasses  received  from  the  makers. 

The  test  for  sensibility  consists  in  bringing  the  vertical  crosshair  of 
0  telescope  into  precise  coincidence  with  a  division  on  the  card-circle — 
as.  for  example,  one  of  Ihe  zero-di  vie  Ions ;  then  deflecting  the  card  a 
fiw  degree^*  to  one  side  by  means  of  a  small   magnet,  and  allowing  il 

■  Tbammntr  defleotlcuu  am  reapraiJj  more  aevere  tMt*  tbtb  ttd  lugtt  ones. 
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to  come  to  rest,  to  note  the  angle  of  set  or  defect  of  sensibility.  The 
card-divisions  are  half-degrees  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  by  means  of  the 
telescope  to  estimate  tenths  of  a  division,  or  twentieths  of  a  degree, 
and  to  appreciate  still  smaller  parte— as  small  even  as  one-sixtieth  of  a 
degree. 

The  tests  were  actually  made  by  deflecting  the  card  8^,  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  waiting  in  each  case  for  the  card  to  complete 
its  vibrations  and  come  to  a  perfect  rest,  before  noting  the  deviation  of 
the  zero-division  from  the  cross-hair.  I  thus  obtained  the  following 
results,  in  an  examination  of  16  No.  1  or  7}^inch  Navy  compasses : 

Dtf.  Set, 

Of  12  comnasseq  ^  ^"  ^-      '  ^**-^  ^^*  appreciable, 

ur  155  compasses ^3    ^         q^  Not  appreciable. 

Oflcomnass  ^  ^    ^-         0  .00  + W.  Appreciable, 

uri  compass ^3    ^^        q^  Not  appreciable. 

i\f  1  ^.^«,«„oo  j  3    E.         0  .00  Not  appreciable. 

Of  1  compass ....^3   ^         0  .00+ W.  Appreciable. 

/>fi  ^^^T.«oo  ^3   E.         0  .00+W.  Appreciable. 

Of  1  compass ^3    ^         0  .00  +  E.    Appreciable. 

nfi  o..«,r.«eo  i3    E.         0  .05  W.    Error  of  3' W. 

Of  1  compass ^^  3    ^         0  .05  W.     Errorof3'W. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  any  appreciable  defect  is  observed  in  the  tests  for 
sensibility  of  these  compasses  that  I  am  led  to  regard  them,  in  their 
normal  condition,  as  in  this  respect  practically  perfect. 

I  think  it  needs  but  a  single  observation,  with  the  cross-hair  of  a 
telescope  nicely  adjusted  upon  a  division  on  one  of  these  cards,  to  be 
convinced  of  its  exceeding  delicacy  of  action.  By  observing  in  this 
manner  the  behavior  of  a  card  after  being  deflected,  as  it  approaches  its 
final  position  of  equilibrium,  it  will  be  seen  to  perform  a  series  of  mi- 
nute oscillations  about  that  position,  so  bmall  and  relatively  so  slow  us 
to  be  scarcely  appreciable  by  the  unaided  eye ;  suggesting  most  conclu 
sively,  I  think,  as  already  indicated  on  theoretical  grounds,  not  only 
that  the  resistance  of  the  medium  at  this  stage  is  practically  evanescent, 
but  that  the  friction  itself  must  be  extremely  small,  in  order  that  the 
moment  of  the  motive  forces  acting  at  such  small  angles  should  be 
(capable  of  overcoming  it. 

It  might  naturally  be  asked,  after  what  has  boon  said  of  the  Navy 
compass.  How  does  the  test  for  sensibility  result  when  applied  to  other 
compasses  ?  In  answer  to  such  a  question,  I  present  the  results  of  a  fc  w 
observations  upon  compasses  of  different  makers,  from  the   collection   at 
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the  Burcao.  With  the  exception  of  the  llirce  Nav;  compassee,  they  air 
all  imported  apecimcna  of  EngUsli  makers ;  partly  liquid  and  partly  aii 
compasses.  None  has  over  been  in  scrrice,  and  all  are  kept  wllli  the 
cards  freely  suspended  upon  their  pivols. 

Id  making  the  czperimenta  itie  eero  or  N  point  of  cacti  card  was  flrEl 
adjusted  to  nice  coincidence  with  Ihe  cast  side  of  the  lubber-line,  and  the 
deflections  were  made  wilb  the  aid  of  a  small- magnet. 
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Those  experiments  which  arc  preceded  by  a  *  were  made  after  having 
readjusted  the  N  point  of  the  lubber-line. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose,  In  giving  iliesc  results,  to  tuggest  com- 
parisons which  should  be  regarded  as  in  the  least  degree  invidious ; 
nothing  could  be  further  from  my  own  taste  or  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  these  or  any  similar  inquiries  should  be  conducted.  Tlie 
compasses  are  of  excellent  workmanship,  as  those  which  I  have  seen  of 
the  woll-fenown  London  makers  generally  arc ;  and  their  deflciencies  in 
this  respect  arc  to  be  attributed  to  the  inherent  defects  of  construction, 
if,  at  least,  the  preceding  views  are  accepted ;  namely,  to  the  sensibly 
large  moment  of  friction  (as  compared  with  that  of  the  Navj  compass), 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  to  the  added  defect  of  insufBcicnt  magnet- 
power,  both  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  concurring  in  the  production 
of  an  angle  of  sot,  or  defect  of  sensibility. 

Thirdly,  with  re'pcct  to  acodinm.—Thc  Navy  compass  is  hirdly  les-s 
remarkable  for  steadiness  ttian  for  scnsihilitj.    For  this  there  are  several 
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First.  In  the  elevation  of  its  centre  of  card-suspension,  decidedly 
above  both  the  centre  of  gravity  and  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  card. 

Secondly.  In  the  distribution  of  its  heavy  weights,  not  concentric  with 
the  centre,  in  two  equal  parallel  chords,  a  little  within  the  angle  of  30 
degrees  from  the  parallel  diameter,  thus  securing  nearly  equal  moments 
of  inertia  about  all  diameters  of  the  card. 

Thirdly.  In  the  use  of  a  liquid-resisting  medium,  with  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom. 

Fourthly.  In  the  use  of  a  buoyant  skeleton-card,  adjusted  to  a  very 
»mall  pressure  at  the  pivot,  from  which  result  the  several  advantages  in 
favor  of  steadiness  already  enumerated  under  the  general  head. 

Fifthly.  In  the  preponderating  inertia  of  the  liquid  mass  over  its  fric- 
tion against  the  interior  surface  of  the  bowl,  in  consequence  of  which 
any  sudden  impulse  given  to  the  latter  causes  it  to  slip  over  or  round  the 
liquid  without  communicating  any  sensible  motion  to  it  and  through  it  to 
the  card. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  steadiness  of  the  Navy  compass  came 
under  my  observation,  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  the  Messrs.  Ritchie^s,  in 
Brookline.  One  of  the  earliest  appliances  devised  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Senior, 
for  the  practical  study  of  the  behavior  of  a  marine  compass,  is  a  very 
cffactive  arrangement  for  testing  its  steadiness.  This  apparatus,  which 
was  erected  in  the  attic  story  of  the  workshop,  consisted  of  a  strong 
frame-work,  with  moving  parts  on  opposite  trunnions,  so  as  to  admit  of 
giving  to  a  projecting  head-piece  rolling  and  pitching  motions,  mingled 
with  occasional  severe  jars  and  shocks  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind.  He 
called  it  his  *' model  of  a  ship";  but  a  ship  could  hardly  live  in  a  sea 
that  would  cause  such  motions. 

I  mounted  this  arrangement  on  one  occasion  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  when  we 
had  one  of  the  Navy  7)^-inch  compasses  and  one  of  the  TJ^-inch  air  com- 
passes of  the  best  construction.  The  two  compasses  were  placed  side  by 
side  on  the  projecting  head-piece,  about  three  feet  apart.  The  effect,  as 
seen  by  us  from  our  more  elevated  position,  was  sufficiently  striking.  The 
card  of  the  air  compass  not  only  would  roll  and  vibrate  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  but  frequently  spin  round  and  round  ;  while  the  card  of 
the  liquid-compass  had  hardly  any  appreciable  motion,  the  only  apparent 
motion  being  a  slight  swing  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left, 
and  even  this  was  synchronous  with  the  alternate  motions  in  azimuth  of 
the  head-piece  on  which  the  compasses  were  placed.  Although  I  made 
^no  measurements  to  strictly  confirm  this  impression,  I  could  hardly  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  small  apparent  motion  of  the  card  was  in  reality 
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due  to  the  actual  swing  Id  azimuth  of  the  lubber-Utie.  It  seemed  to  me, 
from  such  a  test,  that  the  Bteadiuesa  of  the  liquid-compass  might  Justly 
be  regarded  aa  sensihly  perfect 

Before  concluding  my  rcTiew  of,  the  Navy  compass,  in  which  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  set  forth  with  some  prominence  its  manifold  advantages, 
I  ahould  not  omit,  I  think,  to  mention  its  defect,  not  as  a  peculiarity  of 
this  compass,  but  aa  Inherent  to  the  conslructlon  of  all  liquid  compasses. 
It  is  the  practical  difficulty  in  effecting  reHdJustmenls  of  the  card  equili- 
faidum,  if  found  necessary  for  the  correction  of  defective  horiMnUliiy, 
resulting  from  any  considerable  changes  in  the  magnetic  dip. 

This  difficulty  is  simply  one  of  Inconvenience  in  opening  the  bowl  to 
gdn  access  to  the  card.  It  is  easily  enongh  managed. by  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  it,  with  the  appliances  of  the  workshop,  but  it  is  a  rather  trouble- 
BOme  operation  under  different  circumstances. 

At  present,  the  only  remedy  is  the  provision  previously  mentioned  as 
one  of  ihe  mechanical  conditions  of  a  steady  card,  namely,  that  of  elevat 
ing  the  centre  of  suspension  "  well  above "  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
card.  By  this  means,  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  card  such  an  cscess 
of  stability  as  to  overcome  its  tendency  to  obey  the  varying  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  in  different  magnetic  latitudes. 
That  this  provision  is  eufflcient,  within  moderate  limits  of  the  change  of 
dip,  to  prevent  any  appreciable  error  from  defective  horlzontallty,  Is,  1 
think,  quite  probable ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  relied  on,  under  more  ex- 
treme changes,  is  a  question  that  must  be  selllcd  by  careful  observn- 
tions  with  the  opportunities  that  may  bo  furnished  by  practical  CTperi- 
cnce.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  an  instance  has  been  reported  to  the 
Bureau'of  Navigation,  during  all  the  Navy  experience  with  this  compass 
of  any  dllllculty  in  this  particular,  or  of  any  appreiiended  error  from  lhi« 
source. 

But,  as  remarked  in  another  case,  merely  negative  evidence  (or,  in  this 
case,  the  absence  of  any  express  reference  to  this  matter  In  the  reports 
of  navigating  officers)  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  conclusive  that  It  is  en- 
tirely safe  to  neglect  this  possible  source  of  error  when  sailing  in  high 
southern  latitudes. 

Nevertheless,  I  apprehend  no  serious  difHcully  in  providing  a  prncii- 
.cal  remedy  for  this  trouble,  should  it  ever  he  deemed  necessary  or  expc- 

Another  objection  has  sometimes  been  made  to  this  compass,  tbat  il 
is  inconvenient  to  handle,  as  a  portable  inslrument,  on  a  tripod  for  ob- 
servations on  shore.    This  I  shall  dispose  of  In  a  word  by  saying  Ihal  I 
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INTRODUCTORT  OBSERVATIONS. 

Reaboninq  fram  the  numerous  applications  made  by  commaDdlng  officers 
to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  as  soon  as  they  Join  their  ships,  for  some  cbangc 
of  battery,  it  must  be  a  general  belief  that  (he  total  weight  and  character  of 
the  guns  ia  determined  hap-hazard,  and  without  any  reference  to  known 
principles. 

In  fact,  the  writer  can  call  to  mind  only  two  or  three  instances  during  the 
many  years  in  which  he  has  been  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  this  branch 
of  our  Naval  establishment  where  some  change  has  not  been  proposed,  gcne- 
crally  on  insufllcicDt  grounds,  and  often  without  any  reasons  being  assigned, 
except  a  desire  for  change. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  remove  these  erroneous  imprcs- 
uons,  and  to  point  out  the  basis  on  which  the  assignment  of  total  weight  and 
character  of  the  guns  composing  a  ship's  battery  Is  made. 

THE  ARMAMENT  OP  OUR  SHIPS  OF  WAR 
The  m^n  points  to  be  considered  in  detcnnining  the  armament  of  a  ship 

are: 

lat.  That  thi;  ajjrjgate  weight  of  the  guns  should  be  in  proportion  tt> 

the  tonnage. 
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2d.  Having  decided  what  this  weight  shall  be,  the  next  point  of  import- 
ance is  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  best  manner  to  develop  the  greatest  power  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

3d.  The  relation  of  the  battery  to  the  speed  of  the  vessel ;  for  al- 
though it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  ship  of  war  should  exercise  a 
full  power  of  offence  and  defence  within  the  circle  of  which  she  is  the 
centre,  next  to  this,  and  to  this  only,  in  importance,  is  her  ability  to 
transfer  this  power  to  another  point  with  certainty  and  rapidity. 


We  will  proceed  to  consider  these  points  seriatim : 

If  we  were  about  to  evolve  the  battery  of  a  ship  from  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, we  should  find  the  subject  surrounded  with  many  difficulties. 
But,  fortunately,  the  gradual  progress  of  naval  construction  enables  us  to 
proceed  with  cautious  but  certain  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
without  risk  of  serious  error. 

0 

To  exemplify  our  first  point,  we  may  take  the  old  sailing  frigate 
Constellation  as  a  type  of  what  was  considered  to  be,  at  the  time  she 
was  built,  a  well-armed  ship.  Her  tonnage  was  1,286,  and  the  bat- 
tery consisted  of  thirty  18-pdr.  cannon  on  gun-deck,  and  sixteen  82-pdr. 
carronades  on  the  spar-deck,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  160,700  lbs.,  and 
throwing  a  broadside  weight  of  530  lbs.  of  shot. 

In  1845,  the  Ordnance  Board  recognized  the  importance  of  reducing 
the  number  of  guns  and  increasing  the  calibres,  and  assigned  a  battery 
of  thirty-eight  32-pdr8.,  weighing  174,048  lbs.,  throwing  a  broadside 
weight  of  metal  of  674  lbs.,  and   22  lbs.  of  explosive  material. 

In  1853,  her  sister  ship,  the  Macedonian^  carried  a  battery  of  two  10- 
in.  in  pivot,  sixteen  8-in.  and  two  82-pdrs.  in  broadside,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  158,432  lbs.,  and  throwing  a  broadside  in  metal  of  672  lbs., 
with  26  lbs.  of  explosive  material. 

Finally,  Admiral  Dahlgren  proposed  for  these  ships  a  battery  of  eigh- 
teen 9-in.  guns,  weighing  164,000  lbs.,  broadside  weight  of  metal,  721  lbs., 
with  an  explosive  content  of  30  lbs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  changes,  made  by  competent  autho- 
rity, the  relation  of  weight  of  battery  to  tonnage  of  ship  was  closely  ad- 
hered to,  while  augmenting  the  power  of  the  armament  by  reducing  the 
number  of  guns  and  increasing  the  calibres. 


With  the  first  introduction,  however,  of   steam    into   the   navy,  a  de- 
parture from  the  law  of  relation  of  armament  to  tonnage  of  ship  became 
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unavoidable,  becanae  tbe  pioneer  paddle-slcamera  did  not  afford  tbe  re- 
quisite room  Aud  CDDTeniences  for  proportionate  batteries.  It  was  evident 
to  all  seamen  that  the  few  guns  carried  by  these  vessels  were  eotirely  dis- 
proportionate to  tlicir  tonnage,  and  the  success  of  the  screw  was  at  once 
accepted  bj  our  beet  thinkers  aa  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Prin(f- 
lon.  the  felicitous  conception  of  Commodore  Stockton,  was  a  move  in 
tbe  right  direction,  which  we  failed  at  the  lime  to  follow  up,  and  still 
conttnued  to  build  side-wheel  steamers. 

Even  after  the  screw  was  determined  on  as  the  motor,  there  was 
manifested  a  great  indisposition  to  sacrifice  gnh-power  to  facility  of  shift- 
ing one's  position ;  and,  although  the  five  frigates  of  the  M'aitaiJi  class 
bad  only  auxiliary  power,  the  conserrativo  spirit  of  the  day  reduced  the 
effective  force  of  the  battery  one-fourth  by  substituling  on  the  spar-deck 
6-ln.  and  10-ln.,  in  lieu  of  9-in.  and  11-in.,  as  originally  assigned.  Ttiis 
defect,  however,  has  since  been  remedied  by  the  unification  of  the  broad-. 
xide  batlery,  and  the  ships  of  this  class  now  carry  a  weight  in  guns  bel- 
ter proportioned  to  their  tonnage,  though  not  escefsive,  viz.,  forty-two 
S-)n.,  two  11-in.,  and  two  100-pdr.  rifles. 

We  may  remark,  in  connection  with  these  ships,  that  the  plans  of  Ad- 
miral Dablgren  contemplated  for  alt  of  them  an  entire  spar-deck  bat' 
tery  of  11-in.  guns;  and  Ihe  details  exist  for  mounting  bIi  on  tbe  spar- 
deck  of  the  Franklin ;  In  which,  however,  be  was  overruled.  The 
Nlasara  alone  was  Ihe  first  ship  to  realize  the  conception  of  fpced  and 
power  combined ;  but  owing  to  faults  of  construction,  she  never  was  a 
favorite  ship. 

Wo  next  come  to  vessels  t>f  the  Hartford  class,  which  were  con- 
structed to  carry   a  respectable  armament  combined  with  full  power  of 


If  we  assume  these  ships  to  have  been  well  armed,  as  Is  admitted  by 
every  one,  and  take  tbe  ratio  of  weight  of  batlery  to  tonnage,  tbe  light- 
est armed  (Hai-tford,  Siehmond,  sixteen  of  9-ln.  in  broadside)  will  give 
ua  a  factor  of  IDS  lbs.  of  gun  to  each  ton.  The  heavier  ships  of  the 
class,  Brooklyn,  Pentacola,  armed  with  twenty  B-in.  and  one  11-in.,  give  a 
factor  of  130  lbs.   to  the  ton. 

Applying  the  least  of  these  factors  to  Ihe  later  full-powered  ships  of 
the  Plt/m/mth  class,  we  have  a  total  weight  of  battery  of  121,170  tbs. 
c:  flfty-four  tons,  proportionate  to  their  tonnage. 

Sow,  these  ships  were  originally  designed  to  carry  two  11-iu.  in  fivoi ; 
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but,  for  constructor's  reasons,  the  after-pivot  was   omitted,  and  the  bat- 
tery modified  to  consist  of — 

Guru,  Weight  qf  Broadside. 

One  11-in.     .     .     16,000  lbs.  136  lbs.  (shell). 

Six  8-in.  .     .    .    89,000    **  150    **        ** 

One  60-pdr.  .     .     6,000    **  60    ** 


60,000  lbs.  346  lbs. 

a  weight  of   guns   and  broadside  entirely  disproportionate  to  their  ton- 
nage. 

Substitute  six  0-in.  for  the  8-in.  increases  the  weight  of    battery  'and 
of  broadside  to  75,000  and  400  lbs.  respectively.    But,  in  fact,  these  ships 

should  carry — 

Gu  «.  Weigh  o/ Broadside. 

One  11-in.     .    .     16,000  lbs.  136  lbs.  (shell). 

Ten  9-in. .     .    .    90,000    **  350    ** 

One  60-pdr. .     .      5,000    *'  60 


tl  n 


111,000  lbs.  546  lbs. 

It  may  be  claimed,  however,  by  some  that  these  ships  have  not  suiH- 
cient  breadth  for  the  9-in.,  and  that  their  deck-beams  and  scantling  are 
too  light  to  support  such  weights.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  then  we 
would  propose,  as  a  compromise,  for  such  a  ship,  an  armament  of — 

Guns.  Weight  of  Broadside. 

Three  11-in.    .     .    48,000  lbs.  408  lbs.  (shell). 

One  100-pdr.   .    .      9,200     *'  100    ** 


57,200  lbs.  .  508  lbs. 

which,  with  a  less  weight  of  guns  than  the  battery  first  assigned,  would 
give  a  power  of  508  to  346. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  pivot-carriages  cover  so  many  of  the 
beams,  and  the  weight  being  thus  distributed  over  a  greater  surface,  the 
11-inch  strains  the  vessel  lees  than  the  9-in.  mounted  at  the  side  on  n 
Marsilly  carriage. 

From  actual  measurement,  however,  it  appears  that  the  ships  of  this 
class  have  at  least  five  (5)  ports  of  a  side,  which  will  allow  the  muzzle 
of  a  9-in.  gun  to  come  twelve  inches  inside  the  port,  affording  ample  space 
for  loading  and  sponging  in  actual  firing,  at  which  time  trifles  generally 
disappear.  In  mere  exercising,  there  may  not  be  convenient  space  for  the 
in-tackle  blocks,  but  this  inconvenience  is  surely  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  grave  consideration  of  calibre. 
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VTe  next  essayed  two  classes  of  vesseb,  witb  different  powers,  In  the 
effort  to  realize  the  Idea  of  a  taut  gunboat,  beavilj  armed  with  cannon 
of  great  range  and  accuracy.  To  these  belong  the  Tieondtroga  (1,049  tons) 
and  the  Waehutett  (695  tons). 

Both  of  these  ships  are  melancbol;  examples  of  the  incoherent  rea- 
sonings of  their  several  commanders  and  of  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  to 
Katiiifj  their  wishes. 

To  the  Tieiadtroga,  Construction  assigned  78  tons  for  simament,  of 
which  only  23  tona  were  for  guns  and  liowitBets. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Ordnance  therefore  dcteimincd  upon  tlirce  of  11-in  , 
u-itb  four  24-pdr.  bowttzeis ;  but  before  the  vefeel  was  finished,  the 
loO-pdr.  (S-in.)  rifle  made  its   appearance,  and  the  battery  was  modifled 


Two  llln !H,000  lbs. 

Onel50-pdr 10,000    " 

Four  24^pdr.  howitzers 


273  lbs.  (Shell). 


8,000  lbs. 


423  lbs. 


(IIowilEer, weights  are  omitted  a.t  loo  light  to  affect  the  queslion.) 
This  was  an  excellent  arrangement,  combining  range,  power,  and  facil- 
ity of  handling. 

Her  first  commanding  officer,  however,  wished  to  have  some  broadside 
Kuus;  therefore,  in  order  to  satisfy  liim,  the  detail  was  changed,  and  the 
first  battery  actually  mounted  was — 


Broadsidt. 

One  11-in.    .    . 

.     16,000  lb". 

136  lbs.  (shell) 

One  150-pdr.      . 

.    16,000    '■ 

150     "         '■ 

Four  8-in.    .    . 

,     36,000     •■ 

144     "         •■ 

One  50-pdr.  .    . 

.      B,000     ■■ 

50     ■•         '■ 

Two  24-pdrs. 

78,000  lbs. 

480  lh«. 

Here  the  absolute  weiglit  of  ballerj'  was  increased  one-half,  while  lis 
power  ot  broadside  remained  practlciilly  the  same,  but  imperilled  by  the 
introduction  of  two  new  calibres,  and  a  diminished  faeilily  of  handling 
in  a  sea-way.  .    . 
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A  few  months  after,  at  the  request  of   her  commander,  sanctioned  by 
th2  commaniant  of  a  navy-yard,  there  was  substituted  a 

THIRD  BATTERY  OP 

Twelve  9-in.  broadside 432  lbs. 

One  100-pdr.  pivot 100    *' 

117,200  lbs.  532  lbs. 

Unfortunately,  this  100-pdr.  riflo  burst  during  the  first  attack  on  Fort 

Fisher,  and  the  ship  went  into  a  second  action  with  fourteen  of  9-in.  in 

broadside.    (This  battery  was  shortly  after  landed  at  Philadelphia.) 

The  ship  was  now  ordered  to  be  fitted  out  for  a  foreign  station,  and 

th3  original  weights  restored ;  but  the  foremast  havmg  been  shifted,  .and 

a  forecastle  built  upon  her,  there    remained   only  room   enough   for   dco 

pivot  guns  ;  therefore,  there  were  mounted  as  a 

FOURTH  BATTERY, 

BroadHde. 
Two  11-in.     .    .     .     S2,000  lbs.  272  lbs.  (shells). 

Two  9-in 18,000    •'  72     *• 

One  60-pdr.  .     .     .      5,000    *'  60    "        ** 

Four  24-pdr.  how^s 

55,000  lbs.  404  lbs. 

(This  battery  was  reported  by  her  commander  as  altogether  inadequate. ) 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  changes  of  battery,  the  original 
idea  wai  lost  sight  of.  However,  the  ship  having  now  become  deprived 
by  natural  causes  of  the  prime  element  of  speed,  it  only  remained  for 
the  Bureau  to  make  her  as  formidable  as  her  construction  would  admit 
of  to  all  enemies  which  might  come  or  be  brought  within  her  reacli  ; 
and  reverting  to  the  factor  of  weight  proportionate  to  tonnage,  we  have 
110,100  lbs.  to  be  distributed  in  a 

FIFTH   BATTERY  OF 

Broadside. 
Two  11-in.     .     .     .     32,000  lbs.  272  lbs.  (sliells). 

Eight  9-in.    .     .     .     72,000     **  248 


t(        (< 


104,000  lbs.  520  lbs. 

which  gives  a  fair  mixed  battery  for  pivot  and  broadside,  and  tends  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  weight  on  the  spar-deck,  which  is  needed  to 
modify  the  heavy  roll  of  this  class  of  vessels. 

The  other  ships  of  this  class  are  to  be  similarly  armed,  after  liavinir 
experienced,  however,  a  round  of  changes  which  would  give  a  dozen 
different  batteries. 


Ill 


The  Waehvtitt  wib  particulorlj  the  esponont  of  the  ."  cooper-around- 
the-cask"  idea— a  swift,  haodj,  llsht-draujht,  powerfully-»rmed  crnti. 
which  should  bs  able  to  keep  tha  eei,  in   all  weither,  under  canvas. 

The  armament  assigned  was— 


FIBST  BATT&BT. 

BroadiU/ 

Two  ll-in. 

.     .     32,000  lbs. 

273  lbs. 

Four  33-pdr. 

37  cwt. 

.    13,006    ■■ 

B2 

One  30-pdr. 

rifle  . 

,     .       3,500     " 

80 

One  20-pdr. 

Commodore  Wilkes,  who  had  his  flag  on 
ut,  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  batter;  to- 

BBCOND  BATTEHT. 


board  when  she  flrst  flcicd 


One  100-pdr.,  0,200  3;0 

Ten  8-in.  55  cwt.,  or  twelve  32-pdr.  43  cwl.,  01,000  or  57,792  lbs.      or 
One  30-pdr.  rifle,  8,500  lbs.  207 

He  argued  that  the  removal  of  the  heavy  ll-in.  guns,  and  a  distribu- 
tion of  their  weight  in  broadside,  would  tend  very  much  to  prevent  the 
vemel  from  rolling  so  much.     Baid  be  : 

"As  for  using  the  large  pivot-guns,  It  is  entirely  out  of  the  qucelion 
in  a  sea-way. 

"There  is  not  an  otSccr  under  my  command  but  is  satisfied  with  ihr 
inadequacy  of  the  armament  of  these  vessels,  and  the  usclcssncss  of  having 
such  large  and  heavy  calibres  "i  and  be  recommended  a  broadside  battery 
for  all  small  steamers  then  in  commission. 

This  subject  of  broadside  and  pivot-guns  will  be  discussed  further  on ; 
but  my  own  eiperience  is  that  the  ll-in.  can  be  cast  loose  and  handled 
in  a  sea-way  when  it  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  with  Ihc  broadside 
guns. 

The  vessels  of  the  Wadiriutt  class  were  not  intended  to  perform  Iliv 
functions  of  a  broadside  vessel  like  the  old  frigates  and  corvettes,  as  it  is 
evident  they  would  be  very  feeble  in  tliis  respect,  the  weight  ttirown  from 
ilieir  broadside  not  eKceeding  300  lbs. 

But  they  were  intended  to  have  high  speed,  so  as  to  overtake  or  Itavc 
broidslde-armed  vessels,  and  liarass  them  by  deliberate  practice  with  a  few 
heavy  shells  at  rangen  where  the  guns  of  broadside  could  not  reach. 

Their  light  draught  was  also  to  permit  them  to  move  in  shoal  water  not 
accessible  to  heavy  vessels. 
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If  the  vessel  was  deficient  in  tlie  primary  condition — speed — the  pro- 
posed change  in  battery  would  not  afiford  a  remedy. 

As  regards  excessive  roll,  that  belongs  to  all  propellers,  and  increasing 
the  weights  should  moderate  the  movement ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
tills  can  be  carried  to  a  profitable  extent  for  want  of  capacity,  nor  is  there 
sufficient  room  for  9-in.  guns. 

However,  her  armament  has  been  increased  to  a 

THIRD  BATTBRT  OP 

Broadgidf. 

Twoll-in 32,000  lbs.  272  Ibp. 

FourO-in 86,800   **  140 

Three  20-pdr.  rifles  .    .      3,900  **  40 


it 


72,700  lbs.  452  lbs. 

This  battery  is  reported  as  **too  heavy,"  "not  room  sufficient  for  9-in. 
guns,"  etc. — facts  entirely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau,  but  over- 
looked by  commanding  officers  in  their  desire  to  secure  increased  number 
of  men. 

There  have  also  been  added  to  the  ships  of  the  Tkonderjoga  and  Wa- 
r.\u$ett  classes  poop-cabins  and  forecastles  ;  the  weight  of  these,  added 
to  that  of  the  battery  and  supplies,  without  doubt  increased  the  comfort 
of  everybody  on  board,  but  converted  the  ships  into  **tub8"  which  in- 
efficiently perform  any  service. 

The  Juniata^  OmpeCy  and  Muhican  have  had  even  greater  changes. 

The  light  cruisers  of  410  tons — Kansas  class — were  designed  to  carry 
the  10-in.  Parrott  rifle  (300-pdr.)  of  20,000  lbs.,  but  such  guns  were  never 
provided,  and  the  vessels  were,  therefore,  heterogeneously  armed.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the 

Kansas  carried  one  11-in.,  two  9-in.,  one  30-pdr.  rifle  ; 

Nipsic  carried  one  11-in.,  one  80-pdr.  rifle  ; 

Nya<^k  and  S/unomut  carried  one  100-pdr.,  two  9-in.,  one  30-pdr.  rifle,  two 

24-pdrs  ; 
Taniic  carried  four  9-in,,  one  30-pdr.  rifle  ; 
Sac^  carried  one  GO-pdr.,  six  32-pdrs.,  one  30-pdr.  rifle  ; 
Peqfwt  carried  one  150-pdr.,  six  32-pdrs.,  one  30-pdr.  rifle,  two  24-pdrs; 

while  the  battery  originally  assigned  to  these  ships  was 

One  300-pdr.  rifle. 
Two  24-pdr.  howitzers. 


Siiffl3ient  has  bean  statotl  to  show  the  principles  on  which  the  arma- 
ment is  based. 
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Firil,  the  aggregate  aa^gncd  to  ordnance  by  the  Naval  ConUruclor 
iu  distributing  hia  weights. 

Steondly,  the  weight  ot  battery,  whicli  experience  shows  can  be  safely 
asd  cdnTCnienily  carried ;  which  la  from  oni^-Ihird  greater  to  double  that 
ullowed  on  the  given  displacement. 

Thirdly,  the  smallest  number  and  heaviest  pieces  which  can  be  con- 
veniently handled,  having  due  icgard  to  space  and  tooDage. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  since  the  introduction  of  full  power  into 
steamers,  the  npacc  below  has  to  be  carefully  apportioned  ;  and  that  the 
addition  ot  even  a  single  gun  with  increase  of  crew  crowds  the  magnzinc, 
shell,  and  atorc  rooms,  and  cumbers  the  bertli-dech. 


Having,  then,  determined  the  total  weight  of  battery  for  a  given  ton- 
nage, nest  Id  importance  is  its  distribution,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
accuracy,  power,  and  range  of  the  guns. 

The  power  of  a  ship  of  war  may  always  he  In  proportion  to  her 
capacity,  and  the  largest  ship  can  always  be  made  the  most  powerful  in 
offence  as  well  as  defence ;  the  smaller  ship,  on  the  contrary,  can  never 
he  made  more  effective  than  the  larger,  unless  the  means  of  the  latter  are 
misapplied. 

It  has  always  been  urged, that  a  small  vessel,  with  a  single  heavy  gur.. 
can  annoy  and  injure  a  larger  vessel  having,  llk^  itself,  only  a  singli' 
heavy  gun. 

But  when  the  large  vessel  can  bring  several  heavy  guns  against  the 
one  gun,  the  chances  are  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  one  gun 
L-annot  attack  witli  impunity. 

One  of  the  first  elements  to  be  considered  is  the  ability  to  handle  the 
projectile  in  the  conllncd  quarters  of  a  ship,  subject  to  violent  motions  of 
rolling  and  pitching.  For  obvious  reasons,  only  one  man  can  conveniently 
handle  the  shot  of  a  broadside  gun,  and  but  two  that  of  a  pivot  gun  ; 
and  eiiperinicnt  proves  that  Ihe  0-in.  and  11-in.  are  the  largest  shells 
which  can  be  so  handled  with  ease. 

There  are,  however,  many  persons  of  the  opinion  that  some  smaller 
calibre,  32-pdr,  or  8-in.,  subslhuted  in  broadside  for  0-in.,  may  by  celerity 
ot  fire,  and  being  more  numerous  for  the  same  weight  of  batierj-,  more 
than  compensate  for  diminished  accuracy  and  power. 

This  is  entirely  fallacious,  and  has  been  complclely  refuted  by  AJ  nlra) 
Dahlgren  In  ■"' Shells  and  Shell -Guns." 

But  we  will  here  repeal  the  argument. 
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The  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  S-in.  against  the  9-in.  is  that,  with  th? 
same  weight,  one  can  have  more  cannon^  and,  firing  faster,  the  weight  of 
metal  thrown  is  much  increased. 

This  argument  is  not  new  ;  it  was  offered  in  1812  by  the  English  for 
preferring  the  18-pdr.  to  the  24-pdr.,  and  has  no  better  foundation  now 
than  it  had  then. 

The  8-in.  weiglis  6,500  lbs.,  the  9-in.  0,200  lbs.,  the  rates  being  C5-92, 
or  nearly  two-thirds — that  is,  three  8-in.  cannon  weigh  as  heavy  as  two  of 
9-in. 

The  8-in.  throw  three  shells  of  51  lbs.  =  153  lbs.  ;  the  9-in.  two  of  72 
lbs.  =  144  lbs. 

In  actual  trial  at  the  battery  here,  the  9-in.  gun  has  been  fired  five 
rounds  at  an  average  of  58  seconds  per  round. 

Is  it  likely  that  an  8-in.  gun  can  be  fired  more  rapidly  ? 

On  board  the  Plymouth,  commanded  by  myself,  and  then  cruising 
as  the  ordnance  ship,  a  trial  was  made  for  rap'd  firing,  with  the  following 
results  : 

U.  S.  Ship  Plymouth, 
Off  Cape  Catoche,  Sept.  10,  1858. 

Guns  manned  by  the  regular  crews  : 

17  to  9-in.  and  15  to  8-in. 
Guns  run  in  and  all  ready. 

9-IN.  8-IN. 


Jfin. 

Sec. 

Mln. 

Sec. 

Sponge  28 

40 

28 

40 

Fire       29 

25.45 

29 

25.45 

30 

12.47 

30 

12.47 

30 

57.45 

31 

00.48 

31 

47.50 

31 

55.55 

32 

38.51 

32 

59.04 

Average  time  of  fire,  47.^. 

Shifted   the   15   from  8-in.  and  15  from  9-in.,  leaving  the  roller  hand- 
ipikcman  and  one  other. 

Mill.  Sec. 

Sponge  45  00 

Fire       45  30.30 

4G  7  37 

4(5  44  37 

47  23  39 

48  3.40 

Average  time  of  fire,  3G?. 


Jlin. 

Sec. 

45 

00 

45 

30.30 

46 

0.36 

46 

40.34 

^< 

22  42 

48 

3.41 
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Both  ereWB  had  bscn  under  careful  drill  for  mare  than  three  months. 

Of  course,  no  other  pointing  was  posEilile  than  to  preserve  the  gune 
bcarly  in  their  original  position  wlicn  flred. 

The  celfrity  of  fire,  (hen,  from  the  8-in.  und  O-in.  guns  will  not  .vury 
materially  under  like  circumstaoces. 

At  the  same  time  I  may  remark  lliat  cvcrj  oIRcCr  knows  that  (lie  ti;nc 
required  to  load,  fire,  and  run  out  is  never  the  standard  for  accur:tlc 
practleo ;  that  la  controlled  on  shipboard  by  the  difficulty  of  pointing 
amidst  the  smoke,  and  disturbed  by  the  rolling  and  progressive  motions 
of  both  ships,  etc.;  so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  under  fair  conditions,  the 
rate  of  good  firing  may  he  two  to  three  minutes. 

The  original  difference  in  weight  of  metal  thrown  by  the  B-In-  and  O-in. 
guns  should  not  be  affected,  therefore,  by  the  rale  of  jire. 

But  it  will  yx  inBucDCed  by  another  condition,  not  generally  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  value  of  the  lighter  gund,  viz.,  (Ac  inferior  aerui-.irg 
of  the  inferior  eatibre. 

That  of  both  guns  has  been  tried,  with  the  most  extreme  care,  ut  :i 
target  1,300  yards  distant.  The  O-in.  wus  found  to  strike  15  per  cent,  of 
its  fires,  and  the  8-in.  50  per  cent. 

This  difference  was  due  entirely  to  conditions  of  weight  and  resistuncc 
of  spherical  bodies  moving  through  the  air,  and  to  the  pointing  of  them ; 
both  being  adjusted  with  equal  care. 

A  sample  of  this  practice  may  be  seen  at  page  242  of  my  ivork  on 
"Shells  end  Bhell-Guns,"  though  introduced  then  to  illustrate  another 
application  of  the  same  principle 

The  weight  of  shell,  then,  tliat  strike  from  on  8-in.  gun,  will  not,  when 
accuracy  is  involTcd,  be  equal  to  tliat  of  a  9  In.  gun,  and  the  difference 
in  accuracy  will  reduce  the  weight  of  metal  which  strikes  from  I.~u  lbs. 
and  144  lbs.  to  77  lbs.  from  the  8-in.,  and  108  lbs.  from  the  O-in.,  or  in 
that  proportion. 

Again,  the  charges  of  llie  shells  enter  into  tiie  (|ueslion  ;  the  three 
8-In.  contain  C  lbs.  of  powder,  and  the  two  O-in.  a  like  quantity;  but 
each  of  the  8-in.  shells  contains  only  1,'^  lbs.,  while  cacli  of  the  C-hi.  filieils 
contains  3  lbs.,  and  we  know  that  the  action  of  pcwder  is  in  fur  grca'.cr 
ratio  than  its  weight ;  that  is,  (he  explosive  force  of  the  8-in.  to  the  O-in. 
charges  is  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  weights  of  the  charges  2  lo  S. 

This  is  an  important  considcraticn.  as  well  as  that  of  con  cent  ration 
by  reason  of  greater  weight. 

Again,  the  penetration  of  the  9-in.  shell  is  greater  than  that  of  tjic 
8-in.  shell  ;    so  that  the  former  not  only  enters  further  into   tlie  opposing 
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sliip,  but  will  carry  with  it  a  far  greater  bursting  eflfect  indivi- 
dually. 

In  the  foregoing  data  enough  is  stated  with  exactness  to  show  that 
the  ordnance  power  of  the  two  guns  is  hardly  comparable,  and  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  use  the  heavier  calibre ;  whenever  possible  to 
go  above  the  9-in ,  I  would  advise  it,  but  never  below  it. 

And  the  Ironsides  has  shown  the  power  of  the  11-in.  broadside,  as  well 
as  the  facility  of  using  such  cannon. 

Whenever  there  is  space  on  the  deck  that  will  allow  the  muzzle  of  a 
cannon  to  come  in,  if  only  clear  of  the  inside,  the  gun  may  be  fought, 
and  any  obstacles  that  are  removable  ought  to  be  made  to  give  way 
without  scruple. 


Th3  next  point  to  be  determined  is,  should  the  guns  be  mounted  in 
pivot  or  broadside  ? 

The  same  reasons  which  cause  the  9-in.  to  be  superior  to  the  8-in.  may 
also  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  11-in. 

The  higher  the  calibre,  the  greater  the  range,  accuracy,  and  power. 

The  11-in.  shell  has  the  content  and  nearly  the  weight  of  two  of 
9-in.  ;  and  since  the  pivot-gun  can  be  fought  on  cither  side,  and  usually  the 
9-iu.  cannot  be  shifted  over,  it  is  practically  equal  to  four  of  9-in.,  whilst 
it3  weight  with  carriage  is  little  more  than  that  of  two  9-in. 

The  concentration  of  effect  due  to  the  explosive  capacity  of  the  11-in. 
shell  is  even  more  important  than  that  due  to  penetration  and  size  of 
orifice. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  TicomUroga^ s  battery  as  first  as- 
signed, and  the  last  one,  now  carried,  that  increasing  the  total  weight  of 
battery  from  22  to  54  tons  only  increased  her  power  one-fifth,  from  422 
to  520  lbs.  of  broadside. 

Notwithstanding  Admiral  Wilkes's  opinion,  quoted  above,  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that  a  gun  should  be  more  manageable  on  a  carriage 
placed  upon  the  deck  than  on  a  carriage  upon  a  slide. 

Guns  are  generally  used  when  the  ship  is  in  motion,  and  a  pivot-gun 
is  always  more  under  command  than  one  in  broadside.  If  a  pivot-gun 
cannot  be  easily  controlled,  then  much  less  can  one  be  which  takes  any 
direction  when  fired,  and  is  only  limited  by  its  breeching  in  the  extent 
of  its  movements.     In   action,  on   either   carriage,    a   gun   requires   free 
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spice  in  everj  direction  in  its  rear,  aad  it  is  only  when  the  gun  is  se- 
cured out  of  action  that  the  elide  becomes  au  encumbrance. 

The  misfortune  of  the  larger  calibre  ia  that  its  substantial  benefits  arc 
seldom  visible  before  those  who  contlnuallj  experience  tho  disftdvantagcs 
of  its  greater  weight  and  size. 

The  bulk  of  the  gun,  the  toil  in  handling  it  and  its  projectile,  arc 
ever  enforced  to  the  eje  of  the  officer  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  men. 

But  the  great  power  it  confers  is  not  exhibited  bj  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  remains  a  myth  until  the  hour  of  battle  discloses  the  fact,  and 
permits  the  heavy  calibre  to  tell  its  own  tale  more  eloquently  than  the 
most  convincing  arguments. 

It  has,  however,  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  9-in.  gun  is  per- 
fectly manageable  on  a  broadside  carriage  In  any  vessel  having  sutSeient 
room  to  work  them  ;  still,  the  writer  is  in  favor  of  mounting  them  on 
a  piwted  broadside  carriage  in  all  vessels — having  reference  here  to  the 
greater  facility  of  training  and  consequent  greater  accuracy  of  Arc,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  decks,  the  fibres  of  which  are  crushed  by  the 
grcAt  weight  resting  on   the  front  trucks. 

The  injury  is  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  eiecutive  officers  to  order 
the  guns  run  In  whenever  the  decks  arc  washed,  and  keeping  them  parily 
in  nntil  the  water  ways  are  dry. 

I  have  approached  this  subject  of  broadside  pivots  very  gingerly, 
however,  feariug  the  critical  eye  of  a  smart  executive,  whose  snowy 
gun  or  quarter-deck,  the  pride  of  his  hcnri,  ia  encumbered  by  such 
troublesome  companions. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  list  of  batteries  that  the  Bureau  had 
definite  ideas  on  the  subject  of  armaments,  but  often  yielded  to  the 
importimities  of  otScers  who  had  not  very  thoroughly  studied  the  ques- 


There  can  be  no  more  striking  esample  of  this  than  in 

at  the  Kangat  class. 

The  basis  of  armament  is  cither- 
Given  a  ship  of  a  certain  tonnage,  draught  of  water,  and  speed,  with 

fiO  many  tons  of  displacement  assigned  to  ordnance,  bow  dispose  of  that 

weight  to  best  advantage  J 

Or,  as  in  the  Kansas  class — 

Given  a  designated  battery,  what  Is  the  smallest  ship  which,    on  a 

given  draught  of  water,  will  carry  that  battery? 
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In  every  case,  the  Bureau  assigns  Ihc  smallest  number  of  the  heaviest 
guns  to  form  the  weight,  and  prefers  pivots  to  broadside  when  the  deck 
arrangements  will  permit. 

For  it  is  thoroughly  established  that  a  small  number  of  large  pieces 
will  inflict  injuries  beyond  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  small  pieces. 


In  order  that  she  may  exercise  her  full  measure  of  offence,  speed  has 
become  the  indispensable  attribute  of  every  ship  of  war.  Without  it  her 
powers  are  altogether  incomplete,  and  experience  appears  to  have  deter- 
mined that  it  is  judicious  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  the  armament 
in  order  to  procure  great  speed  at  any  cost. 

It  is  very  right  that  when  a  vessel  of  war  encounters  a  superior  force, 
speed  should  be  able  to  make  her  safe,  but  the  necessary  diminution  of 
offensive  power  should  not  bo  so  great  as  to  disable  a  first  class  steamer 
from  matching  any  vessel  of  her  own  class  of  inferior  speed,  but  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  armament ;  otherwise  her  usual  business  would  be 
running— -/<7/4^*"^  the  exception  ! 

Although  the  large  vessels  of  the  Tennessee  and  Florida  class  were  con- 
structed on  the  theory  of  cutting  up  an  enemy^s  commerce  and  flying 
from  his  cruisers,  yet  it  is  repugnant  to  our  notions  to  employ  such 
large  and  expensive  vessels  for  this  purpose. 

It  will  often  happen  that  in  order  to  protect  important  interests,  the 
battle  must  be  fought  at  all  hazards,  and  that  avoiding  the  action  will 
not  serve  the  purpose.  What  then  will  be  the  chances  of  these  costly 
fabrics  ? 

It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  our  ves- 
sels of  war  shall  have  equal  speed  with  those  of  other  nations. 

It  is  by  this  equality  only  that  our  vessels  shall  select  and  retain  the 
distances  they  prefer,  and  less  speed  than  this  should  not  be  admitted  in 
an}'  discussion  of  the  subject. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  every  United  States  ship  shall  equal  in 
speed  the  best  ships  of  other  nations,  but  tliat  the  average  speed  of  our 
navy,  taken  collectively,  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  others,  also  taken  col- 
lectively. 

If,  however,  our  ship  is  inferior  in  speed,  then  the  choice  of  distance 
is  with  the  enemy,  who  is  supposed  to  prefer  close  quarters ;  but  if  our 
ship  is  properly  armed,  he  can  only  reach  this  position  alter  passing 
through  the  deliberate  fire  of  powerful  guns. 

The  small  vessels  of  the  Kansas  class,  only  410  tons,  were  constructed 
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to  cirrj,  and  can  can?,  lO-inch  riSes — fonnldablo  gnos  to  any  but  tbc 
very  latest  Iron-clads. 

In  1883,  Assistant-Becretary  Fos  proposed,  Admiral  DalilgTcn  designed 
the  armament,  and  Conatructor  Lenthal  the  hull  of  a  vessel  of  the  samt 
length  as  the  Laneatler,  but  with  more  beam,  to  earry  twelve  ll-iacli 
guns  in  broadside  pivots,  on  main  deck,  and  two  ll-incli  in  central 
pivots,  on  spar-deek ;  but  the  resources  of  our  navy-yards  were  too  se- 
verely taxed  during  the  war  to  permit  Its  construction. 

This  antedates,  by  some  years,  the  English  Ineanstnnt  and  Slia!i  (laic 
Blonde),  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  armament. 

The  great  majority  of  cruising  sliips  must  continue  to  be  wooden  or 
{ils  equivalent)  composite  veaaels ;  but  with  the  introduction  of  iron-clods 
of  various  degrees  of  resistance,  these  wooden  ships  should  be  capable  of 
effective  offensive  action  against  most  cruising  iron-clads. 

And  although  the  preceding  rcasoniug  is  baxcd  on  our  present  arma- 
ments and  wooden  ships,  it  Is  equally  applicable  to  an  iron-clad  fleet, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  our  ships,  heretofore  superior  to  all  others 
in  armimsnt,  cannot  ba  restored  to  an  equality ;  for  the  time  has  now 
come  when  we  must  prepare  for  an  entire  change  in  the  armament  of 
our  ships,  although  the  principle  for  determining  it  remains  undis- 
lurbed. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  this  change  must  be  the  introduction  of 
the  rifled  cannon  as  the  entire  armament  of  our  sbipii,  otherwise  wc  shall 
Snd  ourselves,  in  a  war  with  any  leading  power,  overmatched  not  only 
in  numbers  but  in  power  of  individual  ships. 

This  we  cannot  afford ;  our  ships,  if  few,  should  be  ttie  best  of  tlieir 
kind,  and  hitherto,  so  far  as  armament  was  concerned,  were  superior  to 
all  foreign  ships. 

A  clever  English  writer  remarks  of  our  ships  In  1812 :  "  By  substi- 
tuting long  guns  instead  of  our  short  ones,  they  secured  for  themselves 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  able,  without  loss  or  damage,  luxuriously 
to  pummel  ns  to  death,  at  ranges  which  they  had  preealculated  thoy 
would  be  completely  out  of  our  reach." 

But  other  powers  have  since  adopted  our  system  of  a  few  heavy  gun«, 
and  have,  after  many  years  of  experiment  and  millions  of  expenditure, 
established  two,  or  perhaps  three,  systems  of  rifled  ordnance  as  worthy  of 
confidence. 

1st.  The  system  of  breec-ii-loading,  known  as  Krupp's,  to  whom  It  owes 
its  experimental  development,  though  it  is  understood  that  this  system 
was   preaanted  lo  Captain   Wise,  one  of  my  irodacissors,   years  bafore 
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Krupp  adoptsi  it.  TIi?  C332atial  fcaturei,  the  round-backed  wedge,  the 
locking-screw,  and  the  gas-check  are  due  to  our  countryman,  Broadwel). 
Exhausted  by  the  war,  we  had  no  means  of  experiment,  and  he  received 
no  encouragement.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  it  would  not  have  proved 
a  success  in  our  hands,  owing  to  th3  state  of  the  steel  manufacture  in  our 
country  at  that  time. 

2d.  The  French  System. — This,  which  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  largest  calibres,  is  also  an  American  invention,  developed  in  France, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  method  mechanically  of  closing  the  breech, 
particularly  for  small  calibres. 

3d.  The  Woolwich  muzzle-loading  has  met  with  success  as  a  gun ;  but 
its  studded  projectile  is  far  inferior  to  our  expanding  system.. 

Recent  advices  show  that  after  pooh-poohing  our  expanding  system  for 
mxay  y3a"3,  an  I  experim  anting  on  wads  and  gas-checks  to  prevent  ero- 
sion in  the  bore  of  their  muzzle-loading  guns,  our  English  friends  are 
about  abandoning  the  studded  projectiles  for  our  own  plan. 

The  principal  advantage  of  rifle  cannon  consists  in  their  greater  pene- 
tration, du3  to  th3  concentration  of  effect  oa  a  smaller  and  better  form  of 
surface ;  next,  in  greater  explosive  contents  for  sam3  weight ;  then  range  ; 
and,  lastly,  accuracy. 

Tiie  ae^uraey  of  spherical  projectiles  is,  however,  quits  sufllcient  at 
usual  engaging  distances,  and  the  difference  due  to  a  rifle  projectile  is 
quite  lost  in  the  difllculties  of  aiming  and  the  motion  of  both  vessels. 

That  the  rifle  to  be  adopted  siiould  be  a  breech-loader  is,  I  think,  ob- 
vious, and  for  two  principal  reasons  : 

Ist.  In  order  to  utilize  a  slow  powder  less  destructive  to  the  gun,  the 
bore  must  have  greater  length  in  order  to  admit  of  a  longer  time  for  the 
;;ascs  to  act. 

2d.  Since  guns  wear  out  by  the  rush  of  gas  over  the  projectile  in 
muzzle-loaders,   scoring  the  bore  is  largely  prevented  by  breech-loading. 

To  these  we  may  add  that,  with  the  increased  length  of  gun,  the  beam 
of  very  few  ships  will  permit  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  come  within  the 
port  for  convenient  loading. 

That  there  is  no  risk  of  a:;3lJv?nL  from  overloading,  and  that  ineipient 
cracks  are  easily  detected. 

Having  no  CDloaie?,  it  is  \\y«  probable  that  we  will  ever  construct 
cruising  iron-clads,  nor  docs  it  appear  to  be  necessary,  since  most  of 
those  now  in  existence  may  be  pierced  by  their  own  guns,  or  such  guns 
as  they  should  carry,  if  properly  armed. 

Since  the  general  introduction  of  armored  ships,  the  conditions  of  war- 
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fare  have  been  altered,  and  the  eubjtct  of  penetration  has  become  of  para- 
mount importance. 

With  wooden  ebips,  tbe  mere  lodgment  of  a  shell  in  tlie  side  befon- 
its  explodon  might  inflict  a  fatal  injur; ;  but  agaiost  armored  ebipa  com- 
plete perforation  is  essential. 

The  form  of  the  projectile,  lis  material,  cross-section,  weight,  and  ve- 
locity on  impaci,  must  Ik  such  aa  to  ensure  this,  or  it  will  be  prac'ically 
hannless. 

Experiment  has  proven  that  shells  containing  a  suitable  bursting  cbargt- 
may  be  driven  through  plates  of  a  thickness  equal  to  tlie  calibre  at  abort 
ranges,  and  this  Is  alKiut  the  limit  of  useful  effect. 

Therefore,  with  the  present  types  of  armored  ships,  carrying  from  4}^ 
to  6  inches  of  armor,  7"  is  the  lowest  calibre  on  which  we  can  rely  to  ensure 
perforation,  taking  into  consideration  oblique  impact,  even  at  short  range. 

The  English  have,  however,  settled  on  the  8-in..  the  Prussians  B'^ 
(21  centm.),.  and  the  French  7.5  (10  centni.),  as  tlic  gun  for  general  ser- 
vice, weighing  from  17,000  to  20,000  pounds,  firing  with  cliarges  of  27.-'i 
to  33  pounds  of  powder,  projecliies  from  110  to  180  pounds,  capalilc 
of  perforating  6"  of  iron  at  1,000  yards. 

At  present  we  have  no  guns,  esccpt  those  in  tlic  mt>nilors,  which  will 
injure  seriously  the  lightest  armored  vessel. 

Substitute  a  7-in.  or  8-incii  rifle  for  the  ll-in,  smooih-bure,  and  few  i>[ 
them  would  come  off  without  great  damage  from  the  more  numci-ou.^- 
cannon  of  the  unclad  ship. 

T43  monitors  are  dsflcient  in  sps^^d:  though  formidable  antagonists  at 
close  quarters,  their  sphere  of  offence  does  not  extend  beyond  500  yard;-. 
which  might  be  increased  to  3,500  yards  by  the  substitution  ot  an  effieieni 
rifle  of  the  same  weight,  lO-in.  or  ll-in.  calibre,  for  the  M-in.  smoot1i-t>orc. 

Various  projects  have  been  brought  forward  to  convert  otir  present 
smooth-bore  guns  Into  rifles;  but  these  arc  nil  malce-tshifts,  pcrmissiblt- 
in  time  of  war,  hut  unpardonable  waste  in  peace.  Our  futile  efforts  lo 
utilize  the  old  email-arms  should  warn  us  to  make  uu  expenditures  in 
this  direction. 

Other  nations  possess  much  greater  slocks  of  convertible  guns,  liut 
none  have  thought  fit  to  convert  them,  except  by  lining  and  reducing  llie 
Ijore ;  nor  can  they  bo  converted  to  breccli-loaders,  wliicli  I  consider  the 
eseential  feature  in  any  rifled  system. 

A  writer  In  the  Arm)/  'i»d  Xnvy  Jaiiriial  of  February  2W,  !8T4,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  objections  to  converted  guns,  whicti  1  commend  to 
your  perusal. 
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It  is  time  this  paper  should  close,  its  principal  object  being  to  remove 
the  apparent  impressions  of  officers  that  our  ships  are  armed  without 
Rystem,  to  be  changed  at  the  caprice  of  each  succeeding  commanding  offi- 
cer; but  I  have  been  led  into  the  discussion  of  other  subjects  bearing 
on  naval  efficiency. 
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Commodore  C.  R.  P.  Rodoers,  U-S-N".,  in  the  Chair. 


THE  ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF  'I'HE 
ATltATO,  CONSIDERED  WITH  KEFERENCK  TO  THE 
PRACTICABILITY  OF  AN  INTEROCEANIC  CAAAL. 

Bt  Lieutenant  Fred.  Conraa,  U.S.N. 


Mr.  Pr(»idt7it  and  Otntkmen  of  the  U.  S.  iViicnf  Inttitiite: 

Ab  llie  subject  tliat  I  am  to  bring  to  your  ooticc  Las  been  before  the 
world,  as  odc  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  for  more  than  ihrcc 
liundrcd  years,  it  would  seem  that  some  apology  sliould  be  made  for 
bringing  it  forward  to  occupy  your  allcnlion  this  evening.  My  apologj-, 
tlien,  shall  be  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  alt  tlini  has  been 
said  and  written,  tlic  object  is  as  yet  unaccomplished  ;  the  isthmus  still 
stands  undivided,  and  he  who  would  to-day  sail  the  great  South  Sea  can 
do  no  better  than  follow  the  track  of  liim  who  flrst  navigaled  its  waters. 
In  the  second  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  atlempts  Ihat  liave  been  made. 
the  isthmus  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explored  until  witlila  the  past 
four  years. 
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In  view  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, surprising  that  the  realization  of  the  canal  project  should  still  be 
in  the  future ;  but  that  the  limited  region  which  alone  could  afford  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  its  practicability  should  so  long  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  unexplored,  is  inexplicable.  Strange  as  this  appears, 
however,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true.  Six  years  ago  **  the  territor}'  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  east  of  the  Panama  Railroad  was  almost  a  terra  incog- 
nitriy  and,  according  to  most  excellent  authority,  there  did  not  then  exist 
in  the  libraries  of  the  world  the  means  of  determining,  even  approxi- 
mately, the  most  practicable  route  for  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus."* 

I  propose,  with  your  indulgence  this  evening,  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  results  of  the  recent  explorations  of  Commander  Selfridge,  to  show 
that  this  long-standing  reproach  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  age  is  no 
longer  true. 

In  considering  the  character  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  f  with  reference 
to  its  capability  of  affording  a  practicable  route  for  a  ship-canal,  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  capacious  and  well-sheltered  harbor  as  a  starting- 
point  upon  the  Atlantic  side  restricts  the  range. of  enquiry  at  cccc  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  three  great  gulfs  which  indent  its  eastern .  coast.  Va- 
rious terminal  points  upon  the  Pacific  side  have  been  suggested,  but  the 
proposed  lines  all  radiate  of  necessity  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias,  Cale- 
donia Bay,  or  the  Gulf  of  Darien  ;  for  these  afford  the  only  shelter  from 
the  heavy  sea  that  rolls  in  upon  that  rocky  shore  when  the  trade-winds 
blow  home. 

The  most  northerly  of  these,  the  Pan  Bias  Route,  has  alwsys  at- 
tracted special  attention  from  the  fact  that  there  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus.  Several  explorers  had  reported  attempts  to  cross  at  that 
point,  which,  however,  they  were  prevented  from  doing  by  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  northern  coast,  so  that  the  only  survey, 
prior  to  that  by  Commander  Selfridge,  from  which  any  definite  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  was  that  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Kelley, 
of  New  York,  in  1864. 

His  line,  commencing  on  the  Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chcpo  or 
Bayamo  River,  followed  that  stream  some  twelve  miles,  for  which  dis- 
tance it  is  navigable  at  high  water  for  the  largest  ships,  and  then  struck 
directly  across  the  country  in   a  northerly  direction  for  the  Gulf  of  San 

♦  Rear-Admiral  C  H.  Davis,  U.S.N.,  "  Report  to  United  States  Sonato  on  Inter- 
cceiuic  Railroads  and  Canals/' 

t  Under  this  name  I  Include  for  convenience  oil  the  territory  of  tho  isthmus 
south  or  east  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 
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Bias.  The  Cordllleru  he  proposed  to  pierce  vllh  a  tunnel  seven  miles 
long- 

The  fact  tbat  this  line  is  so  short  as  to  require  a  cutting  of  only 
iwcnty-six  miles  impressea  one  at  once  strongly  in  ita  favor ;  but  Ilic 
great  proportion  of  this  distance  that  would  requite  tunnelling,  even  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kelley's  plans  (which  were  necessarily  defective  on  ac- 
count of  his  reliance  upon  an  aneroid  barometer  only,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  hia  altitudes),  would  render  the  work  almost  loo  expensive  to 
lie  undertaken ;  while  the  recent  and  more  careful  surveys  show  the  tine 
to  be  much  less  favorable  than  the  previous  explorers  had  supposed. 

With  reference  to  our  sravcy  of  this  route  Captain  Selfridge  says  : 
"  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Buy  of  San  Bias  are  the  Han- 
dinga,  the  Nercalagna,  and  the  Carti.  The  Handinga  is  the  largest  river 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  the  Chagres  and  the  Atrato,  and  our  main 
survey  was  carried  up  the  valley  of  this  stream.  The  Nercalagua,  being 
in  a  more  direct  line,  was  also  levelled  up  some  sixteen  miles  to  ita 
sources.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  surveys ;  they  were 
carried  forward  to  a  successful  end  in  spite  of  the  very  heavy  rains  during 
the  month  of  May,  which  were  greater  than  ever  before  known  by  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  isthmus  at  this  season.  The  lower  portion  of  the  bot- 
tom-land of  the  Handinga  became  a  vast  swamp,  with  from  two  to  six 
feet  of  water  on  it.  In  some  places  one  would  sink  to  the  waist  in 
mire.  Small  streams  became  rivers,  only  passable  by  swimming  ;  our 
bridges  were  swept  away,  and  it  even  happened  at  tiroes  that  the  rise 
of  the  water  was  so  rapid  as  to  compicl  our  people  to  take  refuge  and 
pass  the  night  in  trees.  Happily,  the  waters  would  subside  rapidly,  en- 
abling us  lo  continue  after  vexing  delays  ;  each  rise  leaving  the  country 
in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  Uur  animals  were  u^le^s  in  such  a 
condition  of  affairs,  and  provisions,  after  being  sent  forward  in  boats  as 
far  as  they  could  be  forced  against  the  swift  current  of  the  river,  were 
carried  on  men's  backs  over  miles  of  country  wlicre  their  path  led  over 
sleep  and  rocky  hillsides,  slippery  from  moisture,  and  through  streams 
and  swamps.  The  survey  crossed  the  'divide'  on  the  Tth  of  June,  with 
an  extreme  elevation  by  level  of  1 ,  142  foci.  .  .  .  The  objective 
point,  the  junction  of  the  Marmoni  and  dan  Josu  Itiverij,  the  same 
reached  by  Mr.  Kelley's  engineers,  was  attained.  The  letter's  survey  was 
found  lo  vary  but  half  a  mile  In  position — an  excellent  verlflciition  of  its 
correclnesa,  as  it  started  from  the  PaciUc  shore  more  or  less  in  error, 
while  the  initial  point  of  our  sun'ey  was  absolutely  dcleimlncd  by  as- 
tronomical observations. 
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**Thc  magnificent  harbor  of  San  Bl&S)  the  shortness  of  the  route,  end 
the  general  appearance  of  the  interior  from  the  sea,  all  gave  great  hopes 
that  we  should  here  find  tlie  favored  spot  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  our  mission.  But  the  prosecution  of  the  surrey,  though  it 
showed  a  more  gradual  rise  to  a  certain  distance  than  other  routes,  de- 
veloped an  altitude  that  it  would  require  tunnelling  to  surmount.  .  .  . 
An  inspection  of  the  profile  gives  us  a  tunnel  of  ten  miles  as  necessary 
to  span  the  intermediate  distance  between  the  elevations  of  190*  feet  on 
each  side ;  after  this  the  excavation  would  not  exceed,  for  the  remaining 
sixteen  miles,  an  average  depth  of  over  sixty  feet  A  tunnel  of  ten 
miles,  however,  would  involve  for  this  line,  otherwise  so  prepossessing, 
an  expenditure  too  vast  for  me  to  pronounce  it  practicable.** 

We  experienced  from  the  Indians  who  inhabit  this  region  none  of 
the  hostility  of  which,  as  before  mentioned,  some  previous  explorers  had 
complained.  On  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  regard  us  with  no  dis- 
like nor  suspicion ;  never  watching  our  operations  on  shore,  and  ventur- 
ing freely  on  board  our  ships,  where  they  showed  no  little  sagacity  in 
turning  honest  pennies  by  the  sale  of  bananas,  plaintains,  and  pine- 
apples. They  are,  I  think,  in  every  respect  the  finest  race  to  be  found 
upon  the  isthmus,  and,  though  rather  imdersized,  they  have  a  frank, 
manly  bearing  that  is  very  engaging. 

They  do  not  dwell  inland,  but,  exhibiting  great  good  sense  and  taste, 
have  fixed  their  habitations  upon  the  beautiful  coraline  islands  which 
stud  their  splendid  gulf ;  where,  shaded  by  graceful  cocoanut-palms,  and 
fanned  by  fresh  breezes  from  the  sea,  they  enjoy  a  cool,  delightful  cli- 
mate hardly  known  elsewhere  within  the  tropics.  As  these  islands  are 
barely  sufficiently  large  to  contain  their  houses,  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  mainland  to  find  room  for  their  plantations,  and  there,  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Mandinga  and  Nercalagua,  they  raise,  with  little 
labor,  an  abundance  of  the  tropical  fruits  that  arc  with  them  the  **  staffs 
of  life."  This  insular  mode  of  life  seems  a  feeble  image  of  that  in 
Venice— the  place  of  the  sombre-hued  gondolas  being  here  taken  by  light 
and  graceful  canoes,  hollowed  from  single  logs,  in  the  management  of 
which  the  Indians  are  no  less  skilful  than  their  more  famous  brethren, 
the  gondoliers,  so  long  celebrated  in  song  and  story. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  next  in  geographical  order,  {he 

*  Captain  Self  ridge  takes  the  f^eneral  ground  that  tunnel  work  will  be  cheaper  than 
open  cut  of  more  than  190  feet  in  depth.  These  views  were  somewhat  modified  in  the  case 
of  the  NApipl-DoRuado  route,  on  account  of  the  extremely  rapid  rise  of  the  dividinfr 
ridge  at  that  point.    Sec  estimates  of  that  route  given  further  on. 
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"Dariea  route'  proper.  The  commadioni  harbors  prcaenled  bI  chlttr 
cad  of  tbU  line,  bj  Caledonia  Baj*  and  tbe  Oulf  of  San  Ml^el,  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  canul  scheme,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  route  by  wliicb  it  miglit  be  pes 
Bible  to  connect  them.  But  It  is  unDeccssary  to  cnlcr  into  the  details  of 
tbeee  espiorattonB.  The  thrilling  story  of  the  suScrings  of  Strain  and 
bis  heroic  compftniooH,  in  their  ill-starred  attempt  in  1854,  must  bo  fretli 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  you ;  and  it  is  eufflcicnt  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  say  that  all  explorers,  except  one,  had  united  in  coitdcmning  the 
route.  The  information  obtained  by  them,  however,  was  not  sufSciently 
extensive  and  definite  to  settle  the  question  beyond  a  doubt,  as  Is  proved 
by  tbe  fact  that  the  pretended  discoverieB  of  that  one — Dr.  CuUen — were. 
as  late  as  IBST,  considered  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

Tills  extraordinary  individual,  professing  to  have  crossed  several  timet) 
directly  between  Caledonia  Bay  and  tbe  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  published  ii 
work  descriptive  of  bis  remarkable  Journeys  and  discoveries.  Estimalinj: 
in  this  the  cost  of  a  canal  by  his  route  wltli  the  greatest  nicety,  anil 
illustrating  it  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  work  as  it  was  to  appear 
when  completed,  with  the  largest  streams  rushing  through  without  k't 
or  hindrance  from  lock  or  tunnel,  he  made  a  profound  sen^aiion — to 
profound,  indeed,  as  to  deceive  to  a  considerable  extent  even  the  mai>t 
learned  geographers,  by  whom  he  was  awarded  g^at  credit  for  his  ilJs- 
coveries,  although  it  appears  that  his  statements  were  always  received 
with  considerable  allowaoce,  as  being  unsubstantiated  by  reliable  notes 
and  records. 

A  comparison  of  his  description  of  a  remarkable  depression  in  tbe  Cor 
dilleras,  near  Caledonia  Bay,  with  the  facts  as  ascertained  by  Com 
mander  Selfridge,  will  show  the  limited  foundation  of  fact  upon  .which 
rested  the  doctor's  grand  supers!  rue  lute  of  fancy.  He  sas's  :  "From  the 
sea-flhore  (Port  Escoces)  a  plain  extends  for  nearly  two  mites  to  the  base 
of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  tctiosi'  kigluKt 
lumiait  is  a'.oiil  SriO  feel.  This  ridge  is  not  quite  continuous  or  unbroken, 
but  is  divided  by  transversa  valleys,  through  which  the  Aglaseni(jnji, 
Ajlatomate,  and  other  rivers   liav;;  th?ir  course,   and   idioic  Idjiiest  eletn- 

*  This  nsDie  was  conlerred  br  ■  coloDf  ot  EcctctimFD  who.  una; r  Ibe  leaderatalp  of 
William  fMtetBOD  BDd  the  auspices  of  "  The  Coiupan;  of  gcDtlBDd  t lading  to  Afrlcn  aoil 
the  Indlea,"  settled  here  In  1608.  They  vi>re  an  gond  UTma  nlth  the  nutlrsB,  and  flour- 
ished for  tTO  yauB,  Than  the;  irere  obliged  to  abandon  Che  Battlement  OD  account  ot  tbe 
Ungtllltr  of  the  Spaniards  and  want  of  support  from  England.    The  bay  and  the  country 

See  BumaT's  ■'  Pacific  Ocean."  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.,  Chap,  IV. 
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tions  do  not  exceed  150  feet  The  bass  of  this  ridge  is  only  two  miles  in 
width,  and  from  its  south  side  a  level  plain  extends  for  thirteen  miles  to 
a  point  on  the  Savana  River,  called  Caflasas,  which  is  about  twenty  miles 
above  its  mouth." 

Ndw,  hai  this  b33n  tru3,  th3  ciail  q'i33tioa  would  have  been  most 
completely  and  satisfactorily  solved,  and  further  search  worse  than  use- 
less ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  true,  nor  is  it  even  approximately  cor^ 
rect.  T'le  ** highest  summit'*  of  the  Cordilleras  at  this  place  is,  inutead 
of  *'350  feet,"  not  less  than  1,500,  and  the  highest  elevations  of  the  Agin- 
iisniqua  and  other  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  would  in  no  case  fall 
below  500  or  600  feet. 

Our  line  of  survey  crossed  the  divide  at  an  altitude,  by  level,  of  1,259 
feet.  This  certainly  does  not  represent  the  lowest  possible  pass-,  but,  as 
the  line  struck  the  Sucubdi  River  upon  the  Pacific  slope  at  an  elevation  of 
553  feet,  we  have  a  right  to  consider  the  non-existence  of  any  pass  under 
that  height  to  be  incontestAbly  demonstrated,  else  the  Sucubdi  must  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  instead  of  into  the  Pacific. 

The,  following  simmiary  from  Capt.  Selfridge's  report  will  convey,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  this  route  :  **  The 
Sucubdi,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Napsati  and  Asnati,  drains  all  the  region 
on  the  Daricn  line ;  its  bed,  therefore,  represents  the  lowest  possible  pro- 
file. The  height  of  the  junction  of  the  Sucubdi  and  Chucunaqua  was 
found  to  be,  by  careful  barometrical  observations,  146  feet.  Allowing  to 
these  observations  the  extreme  error  found  by 'experiment,  12  feet,  there 
will  be  found  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  the  Darien  route  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  160  feet*  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  corresponding  height  on  the  Pacific 
• 

slope  ;  in  other  words,  a  tunnel  of  this  length  would  be  required.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  an  average  cutting  of  130  feet  for  10  miles  or 
more,  and  the  Chucunaqua  to  be  crossed  by  a  costly  aqueduct.  The 
route  by  the  way  of  the  Sassordi  and  Morti  presents  pretty  much  the  same 
results.  .  .  .  An  inspection  of  the  profile  of  this  line  will  show  a  tun- 
nel of  not  k'ss  than  8  miles  necessary,  besides  vcrj-  deep  cutting  in  the 
valley  of  the  S:issordi.  .  .  .  No  further  surveys  of  the  routes  can  be 
necessary  to  give  proof  of  their  impracticability." 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  isthmus  arc  divided  into  small  tribes 
that  take  their  names  from  the  rivers  upon  which  they  live.  Thus,  upon 
the  coast,  we  have  the  Caledons  and  Sassardies ;  and  upon  the  Pacific 
slope,   the    Sucubdies,  Asnaties,    Chucunaquas,  and    Morties.      The   coast 

*  160  feet  above  plane  of  mean  tide,  plus  30  feet  below  for  depth  of  water  in  canal, 
Kires  190  feet,    (^ee  previous  foot-note.) 
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.  Iniliass,  from  their  freqocnt  iDtercomw  with  tnderj,  who  vbit  Ihcm  piin- 
cipall;  to  obtain  cocoututa,  arc  somewhat  civi'iized  ;  but  the  bracoK  of  tliu 
interior  hare  never  been  conquered  bf  the  wliited,  and  own  no  alk-giaaru 
to  anj  government  but  that  of  tlicir  own  chicfa,  chosen  according  to  tlic 
(raditiona  banded  dowD  from  time  immemorial.  Their  government  Ls  patri- 
urchal  in  its  character,  and  not  hereditary,  the  authority  of  a  chief  poking, 
usuall;,  upon  his  death,  to  the  ncit  oldest  man ;  respect  for  age  appsarin^ 
thus  to  ba  one  of  their  most  strongly-marked  characteristics. 

They  had  all  l>een  represented  to  us  as  extremely  savage  and  warlike, 
It  being  said  tliat  they  could  muster  a  thousand  warriors,  who  wonld  resist 
to  the  last  all  attempts  to  pcnetrale  their  territory.  Wbellier  or  no  this 
sanguinary  disposition  may  be  truthfully  attributed  to  the  Chucunaquas 
and  Horties  I  cannot  say,  as  our  explorations  did  not  take  us  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  villages;  but  it  is  certainly  a  libel  upon  the  Sucubdics,  for 
we  went  through  their  entire  country,  and  they  appeared  to  be  a  mosi 
mild  and  inoffensive  people — a  tribe  of  farmers  rather  than  warriors,  exhi- 
biting the  quiet  temperimeni  to  be  expected  among  peaceful  tillers. of  ihc 
soli. 

Living,  indeed,  in  a  country  where  nature  repays  the  minimum  of  labor 
with  the  maxironm  of  harvest,  and  having  none  of  the  artificial  wants  con- 
sequent upon  civilization,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  them  indo- 
lent and  quite  tha  opposite  of  warlike  or  aggressive,— and  such  ihey  seem 
to  be. 

They  are  not,  however,  wanting  in  intelligence  and  quick  pirccptiou, 
nor  in  a  chivalrous  disposition  that  leads  them  to  succor  the  weak,  admire 
courage,  and  despise  cowardice.  As  a  case  in  point,  one  of  our  meci, 
wiiom,  being  accidentally  and  severely  wounded,  we  were  obliged  to  lcav<' 
among  them  for  several  days  while  we  were  going  down  the  river  and 
returning,  was  Ircated  by  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  ;  while  another. 
who,  dreading  the  rough  march  and  possible  danger  ahead,  Rneakcd  from 
tlie  ranks  anti  started  upon  his  return,  was  recognized  by  them  at  once 
us  a  poltroon,  and  treated,  very  justly,  with  great  contempt  and  iniligniiy. 

They  were  not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  canal  project  as  they  were  ablf 
to  comprehend  It  from  their  simple  6tand;ioint,  evidently  fearing  that,  by 
the  advent  of  strangers,  they  would  he  dispofsesscd  of  their  fair  lands. 
and  driven  off,  without  just  compensation,  to  shift  for  themselves  as  bc.si 
they  might.  They  also  expressed  great  fears  lest  the  cannl,  should  one  bc 
ronstructcd.  Would  let  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  in  upon  them  and  drown 
them  out.  The  former  apprehension  would,  1  fear,  have  been  only  too 
well   justified  by  the   event,   had  their  country   proved   favorable    lo    Ihc 
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enterprise  ;  but,  as  they  live  some  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
latter  would  doubtless  have  proved  unfounded. 

Some  circumstances  appear  to  give  the  color  of  truth  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  savage  character  of  the  Chucunaquas  and  Morties.  The 
chronicles  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers  contain  frequent  accounts  of  mas- 
sacres by  the  former  tribe,*  and  it  is  reported  that  they  killed  a  party  of 
rubb3r-hunter3  who  penetrated  their  country  during  the  summer  succeed- 
ing our  visit.  The  Morties  killed  four  men  belonging  to  an  English  expe- 
dition under  Commander  Prevost,  in  1854,  and  the  same  tribe  made  some 
threats  against  one  of  our  parties  that  operated  in  their  vicinity,  which, 
however,  they  did  not  attempt  to  put  into  execution ;  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  our  breech-loaders  were  more  than  a  match  for  their  worn-out  shot- 
guns and  bows  and  arrows. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  next  in  order,  the  celebrated  **  Atrato-Tuyra 
Route,"  60-cailcd,  the  starting-point  of  which,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  is  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  or  Uraba,  and  the  terminus,  as  before,  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel; 
die  Atrato  River  being  utilized  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Carcarica,  whence 
a  cut  had  been  proposed  across  the  country  to  such  a  point  on  the  Tuyra 
a  5  might  afford  the  requisite  depth  of  water. 

Concerning  this  route  many  extravagant  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished, all  of  which,  it  appears  upon  candid  investigation,  could  have  had 
but  little  foundation  other  than  that  which  existed  in  the  imaginations 
of  their  authors.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  would  deny  honesty  of  intention  to 
the  gentlemen  in  question,  for  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  attempt 
to  gain  any  idea  of  these  regions  otherwise  than  by  laborious  and' patient 
examination,  with  the  aid  of  instruments  of  precision,  is  sure  to  result  in  the 
complete  misleading  of  the  explorer,  no  matter  how  honest  his  intentions ; 
while  we  all  know  that  it  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature  to  see  only  what 
we  want  to  see,  and  to  make  our  observations  agree  with  our  wishes,  by  dint 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  rather  violent  twisting.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
I  hat  the  favorable  reports  of  this  route  are  entirely  erroneous,  as  will 
appear  b}'  a  glance  at  the  map  exhibiting  the  topography  of  the  locality. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Spaniards  applied  the  general  name  Cliucunaqua  t«> 
all  the  Indians  of  that  region,  otherwise  the  tribe  which  now  bears  the  name  must  have 
been  much  larger  then  than  it  is  vovr. 

The  following  item,  dated  Panama.  3Iarch  22,  1874,  would  seem  to  indicr.tc  that  this 
tribe  is  stiU  inclined  to  defend  their  domain  with  as  much  spirit  as  of  old  :  "  The  Indians 
of  Darien,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river  Chucunaqua,  having  refused  to  allow  the 
caoutchouc  gatherers  to  collect  that  product  on  their  territories,  the  Government  sent 
some  fifty  soldiers  to  enquire  Into  the  matter.  It  seems  that,  on  the  15th  ult.,  they  went 
up  the  rivor  and  were  attacked  by  the  Indians.  From  news  just  received,  it  appears 
that  some  sixteen  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  expedition,  it  is  feared,  has 
faUcd/" 
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Tou  will  obseire  that  tlic  Cordillcrati  of  the  islliraus  sweep  to  the  wcEt- 
nrard  in  an  unbroken  chain  to  join  tiio  coast  range  of  South  America. 
This  portion  of  the  ridge,  indeed,  is  of  no  great  altitude,  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly well  marked  and  continuous.  Our  regular  survey  crossed  at  an 
t'levstion  of  71S  feet,  while,  a  litlle  further  north,  Copt.  Selfridgc  found 
^  beiglit  of  only  400  feet,  estimated  from  rough  obscrvalioas  with  n 
poekel-berometer.  No  gmat  reliance,  of  course,  eon  be  placed  on  those 
rough  figures  thus  roughly  determined,  hut  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai 
the  "Pass  of  Carcarica,"  as  the  place  is  called,  is  the  lowest  on  the  conti- 
nent, except  on  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

But  the  utility  of  this  route  for  canal  purposes  does  not  by  any  means 
depend  upon  the  height  of  this  ridge  alone — that  is,  indeed,  of  minor  im- 
portance; for  the  entire  country  is  filled  with  hills  from  the  divide  Ilecif 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tape  and  Tuyra  Rivers,  near  which  tide  ends. 

The  chamclcr  of  the  country  is  well  described  by  Capt.  Scltridge,  who, 
after  detailing  in  his  report  the  results  obtained  by  bis  extensive  explora- 
tions in  Ihis  vicinity,  thus  sums  up  the  mailer:  "As  the  facts  uufolded 
(hemselves  they  caused  a  hitter  disappointment ;  for  I  had  been  led  by  the 
.appearance  of  Ibc  country  on  the  Atlantic  riope,  and  the  reports  of  those 
who  had  visited  the  Pacific  side,  to  espect  a  difTercnt  result,  ,  .  .  The 
wliole  country  from  ihc  Tuym  lo  the  divide  is  a  net-work  of  hills,  and 
the  highland  between  the  month  of  the  Cue  and  the  Paya,  rising  some- 
times to  400  feel,  was  totally  unexptcled.  The  long  extent  of  swamp- 
land on  the  Atlantic  side  is  atiotlier  vori'  bad  feature  ot  this  route.  To 
show  its  impracticability,  I  have  calculated  the  amount  of  eicavation 
necessary,  supposing  we  locked  up  lo  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Cue  River,  whiili 
is  100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  amounis  to  the  enormous  sum  of  45,711,S0O 
cubic  yards  earth,  62,183,000  cubic  yards  rock.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  ot  dollars  would  not  represent  the  amount  necessary  for  iho  cc:i- 
struclion  of  a  canal  by  this  line." 

There  now  remains  for  our  consideration  but  one  other  route  within 
Ihe  limiw  ot  the  isthmus  proper,  and  this  is  known  as  "Dr.  Puydl's 
Route,"  from  its  projector,  who  claimed  lo  have  ascended,  in  18K,  llii; 
valley  of  the  Tenelo — a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Darieii— 
and  lo  have  discovered  a  pass  only  13:1  tect  hi^h.  Discrcdiling  this  re- 
port, but  wishing,  as  he  says,  (o  leave  no  doubt  clinging  lo  any  portioii 
of  the  isthmus,  Captain  Selfridgo  ohiaincd  from  a  gentleman  wiio  accom- 
panied Dr.  Puydt  his  eiact  route.  Following  this,  the  country  was  pene- 
trated some  thirty-three  miles.  Having  then  reached  au  oltilude  of  flftJ 
feet,  hj  careful   barometrical    measuremenl,  and   the    i 
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divide  being  plainly  visible  yet  higher  beyond,  the  officer  in  command 
was  compelled  to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions.  He  had,  however, 
gone  far  enough  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  now  glanced  hastily  at  the  various  lines  that  have  been 
proposed  within  the  limits  of  the  isthmus  proper,  and,  imperfect  as  has 
been  my  sketch,  I  think  you  will  be  willing  to  concede  that  this  at- 
tenuated neck  of  land  presents  ^  no  route  sufficiently  favorable  to  the 
enterprise  to  be  pronounced  practicable  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Wherever  the  spirit  of  adventure  may  hereafter  lead  men  to'  look  for  a 
canal  route,  Darien  may,  I  think,  be  safely  considered  as  eliminated 
from  the  problem.  To  have  achieved  this  result ;  to  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  often  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  accurate 
information  where  so  many  others  have  sought  for  it  only  to  fail,  can> 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  great  triumph  for 
our  navy,  of  which  we  all,  as  Americans,  have  a  right  to  feel  proud. 
But  our  explorers  were  not  rewarded  by  these  negative  successes  alone, 
for  their  labors  ultimately  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  route  not  only 
practicable f  but  in  many  respects  eminently  favorable. 

The  Atrato  River,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  which  is  to 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  route  about  to  be  described,  rises  in 
the  State  of  Cauca,  in  latitude  5"  20'  North,  flows  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  for  about  400  miles — following 
the  bends  of  the  river^and  finally  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  through 
a  delta  comprising  many  mouths.  It  drains  a  valley  of  considerable  area, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  westernmost  range  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  and  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  low  hills  rising  abruptly  from 
the  Pacific  shore.  The  topography  of  this  region  does  not  appear  to 
i)c  generally  understood.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Andes  arc 
continuous  with  the  Cordilleras  of  the  isthmus ;  and  so,  in  a  certain 
sense,  they  are,  but  the  connection  i^  effected  only  by  a  range  of  hills 
of  very  moderate  elevation.  These  hills  skirt  closely  the  Pacific  shore, 
which  is  left  by  the  Andes  proper  at  3^  North.  The  intervening  valley 
affords  a  double  water-shed  :  one  to  the  northward,  drained  by  the  Atrato 
into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  one  to  the  southward,  drained  by  the  San 
Ju:m  into  the  Pacific. 

Humboldt,  in  his  **  Personal  Narrative,"  called  attention  to  this  fact 
many  years  ago,  but  "drawers  of  maps"  seem  to  have  paid  him  little 
attention.  He  says:  **The  erroneous  idea  which  geographers,  or  rather 
drawers  of  maps,  have  so  long  propagated  of  the  equal  height  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  America,  their  prolongation  in  the  form  of  continued  walls 
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the  pretended  central  chain,  has  caused  it  to  be  generally  believed  tliat 
ihe  junction  of  the  seas  is  an  undertaking  of  greater  difflcuUy  than  there 
bss  hitherto  been  any  reason  to  suppose.  .  .  .  The  chain  of  the  Andes 
is  divided  at  2°  and  S"  of  latitndo  into  three  chains,  and  the  two  longi- 
tudinal valleys  tlial  separate  those  chains  form  the  basins  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  and  Rio  Cauca.  .  .  .  Further  west  in  the  Cloco  del  Korte  the 
■nount^ns  lower  to  such  a  degree  that  between  the  Gulf  of  Cuplca 
and  the  Rio  Napipi  they  disappear  allo^thcr." 

Humboldt,  who  did  not  here  speak  from  personal  observation,  was  some- 
what misled  as  to  the  height  of  the  ridge  between  the  Napipi  and  Cuplca. 
Hills  600  feet  high  are,  to  be  sure,  hardly  worthy  of  being  called  moun- 
tains, but  they  certainly  form  a  very  sensible  line  of  demarcation.  How- 
ever, as  I  said,  properly  speaking,  the  Atrato  lies  entirely  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Andes,  having  one  branch  of  that  range  for  the  eastern 
boundary  of  lis  valley,  while  the  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  low 
bills  that  skirt  the  coast. 

The  mouths  of  Ihe  Atrato  arc  at  present  obstrucled  by  a  bar  on  which 
there  is  only  about  four  feet  of  water.  But  within  this  the  channel  is 
broad  and  clear,  and,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Napipi,  not  le»N 
than  twenty-eight  feet  deep  in  any  part  at  the  lowest  stage  of  rhe  river. 
[t  was  surveyed  to  that  point  by  Commander  fi.  P.  Lull  during  the  expe- 
dition of  1671,  and  last  winter  the  survey  was  continued  as  far  as  Qulbdo 
by  Commander  Selfridgc  in  person. 

Throughout  this  distance  the  Atrato  is  truly  a  most  magniflcent  river. 
Its  valley  was  evidently  once  an  arm  of  the  sea,  wliicli  has  been  gradu. 
ally  filled  np  by  the  denudation  of  the  liills  upon  cither  9idi>,  and  by  the 
decay  of  the  vast  masses  of  vegetable  matter  that  yearly  spring  up  nnd 
thrive  in  rank  luxuriance  under  the  favoring  Influences  of  copious  rains 
and  a  vertical  sun.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  volley  thi.i  process  is 
still  going  on,  and  there  are  vast  swamps,  extending  for  miles  upon  eacli 
side  of  the  main  channel,  filled  with  the  coarse  gramalote  grass,  growing 
in  many  plaqss  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  Ihe  passage  of  boats,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  an  immense  meadow  ;  yet  underneath  a  deep, 
strong  current  sets  steadily  seaward. 

It  is  not.  indeed,  before  reaching  the  village  of  Sucio,  some  sixty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  that  firm  banks  will  be  found  to  the  Atrato  ;  but  be- 
yond that  point  they  extend  in  unvarying  monotony,  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  without  a  sign  of  a  hill  or  high  land  in  any  part.  On  both 
sides  of    the   river  stretches   a   level  country,   covered   with   an   unbroken 
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forest,  which  is  filled  with  precious  woods  suitable  for  the  builder  and 
the  cabinet-maker,  and  with  rubber-trees  and  valuable  dye-woods  of  va- 
rious sorts.  These  fprests  must  one  day  constitute  an  important  element 
in  the  resources  of  this  country. 

The  scenery  upon  the  Atrato  is  but  an  unending  panorama  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  exhibiting  the  thousand  and  one  curious  and  fantastic 
forms  into  which  nature  loves  to  w^eavc  her  tropical  mantle.  Above  the 
dense,  rank  undergrowth,  forcing  itself  to  the  very  water's  edge,  rise  the 
tall  trees,  doubtless  centuries  old.  Here  stands  one  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, its  trunk  and  branches  blazing  with  brilliant  orchids,  and  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  innumerable  vines  that  cling 
to  it  for  support  and  nourishment ;  and  there  another,  with  scarce  a  leaf, 
holding  aloft  its  giant  arms,  which  afford  a  resting-place  for  hundreds  of 
s'jrearaing  parrots,  or  a  family  of  chattering  monkeys,  *who  grin  at  the 
traveller  as  he  passes,  and  cut  strange  capers,  apparently  for  his  special 
amusement. 

Upon  the  muddy  banks  and  sandy  i>layn8  enormous  alligators  sleep  in 
the  sun,  waking  only  to  slide  lazily  into  the  water  at  the  shout  of  the 
boatman  or  the  crack  of  a  nfle. 

Now  and  then  may  be  seen  a  strange-looking  craft,  crowded  with 
naked  negroes,  who  propel  the  vessel  lazily  against  the  current,  walk- 
ing fore  and  aft  the  deck  with  their  long  polancns^  and  keeping  step  to 
a  wild,  monotonous  chant,  strangely  appropriate  to  the  surroundings  of 
the  scene.  These  are  bungoes  or  harquetonias^  trading  between  Cartagena 
and  Quibdo,  laden  on  the  upward  voyage  with  cottons,  anisado,  salt, 
knives,  guns,  pistols,  Yankee  notions,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts,  and  on 
their  return  taking  rubber,  ivory-nuts,  gold,  orquilla,  and  the  various 
dye-woods  of  the  country. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  proximity  of  this  stream,  in  certain  portions 
of  its  course,  to  the  western  shore  of  the  continent,  did  not  fail  to  attract 
early  attention  ;  and  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  some 
place  where  the  low  range  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  might  be  cut 
by  a  canal,  and  communication  thus  carried  forward  frpm  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Prominent  among  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  enterprise  we 
find  again  Mr.  F.  M.  Kelle3\  His  attention  was  first  turned  to  a  route 
by  way  of  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan  Rivers — the  site  of  the  mythical 
"Raspadum    Canal";*    but,   finding   that  impracticable,   he  directed  his 

*  I  say  **  mythical/'  because  the  existence  of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  canal 
seems,  by  Trcu'wine's  survey,  to  have  been  disproved.    It  is,  howevei,  mentioned  by 
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efforts  tn  the  dlsc37ery  of  a  Una  for  a  direcl  cut  frooi  the  Alralo  to  llir 
Pacific* 

In  this  his  engineers  were  so  far  succcasfut  as  to  find  a  route  from 
Humboldt  Bay,  by  way  of  the  Nei'qua  and  Truando  Rivers,  to  the  Atrnic, 
which  appeared  so  favorable  as  to  induce  the  United  States  Government 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Accordingly,  an  expedition  was  Otlcd  otil 
under  the  joint  command  of  Lieutcnaot  (now  Brigadier-General)  Micliler, 
of  the  United  Slates  Engineers,  and  Lieutrnant  (late  Coa-mcni'.cr}  Tunis  A. 
M.  Craven,  of  the  United  Stales  Navy,  for  tlic  more  compltle  examina- 
tion of  this  route. 

These  gentlemen  completed  their  prescribed  tntk  witli  the  result  of 
"conGrming,  in  all  essential  particulars,"  the  work  of  their  prcdccesKon', 
and  by  Qen.  Micliler  a  canal  line  was  projected  from  Humboldt's  Bay  to 
the  Atrato.  The  entire  length  of  this  line  was  4-)  miles;  It  involved  ilie 
construction  of  two  tunnels,  one  820  feet  and  (he  other  13,350  feel  in 
length,  and  its  cost  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions 
o!  dollars.! 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  results,  no  further  action  wns 
taken,  and  in  this  state  the  matter  rested  until  tbc  winter  of  I6;i,  when 
Capt.  Selfridge,  then  engaged  on  the  Alrato-Tuyra  route,  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  advantages  of  Cupiea  Bay  and  the  so-culled  "Napipi 
Route."  He  accordingly  detailed  a  parly  wbich,  commencing  at  Limon 
Bay,  an  arm  of  Cupica,  crossed  the  divide  and  followed  the  Napipi  River 
to  the  Atrato.  They  crossed  the  Cordilleras  at  an  altitude  of  Gia  feet, 
found  the  countiy  beyond  to  be  exceedingly  favorable,  and  reported  a  line 
of  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  five  miles  of  which  would  require  tunnel- 
ling. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  prevented  any  eilensive  examinalion  of  the 
surrounding  country  at  tha<.  ti-n?,  nor  did  another  opportunity  oecur  till 
the  winter  of   1873,   when  a  party  was  sent  out  for  tlial  express  purpo.^^e. 

Humboldt,  vha  lajt :  '  The  BTnatl  i7B!>iklof  Rag:)ii<1uni,  vUch  a  mooli,  the  Cnriitc  ot  Kcri- 
tt,  cauaeK  la  be  duebyftio  iDdlaas  otiil.i  purli^h  In  a  ravine  psriodieally  lUlcd  Itj  ijoiuihI 
InundBtlona,  fucUltnteB  tli«  inland  naviaation,  on  &  lengtb  ot  soyenty  Bv"  leBEUeR.  bp- 
IveoDlhemoiittioEtboBloS&D  JilBDbeloirNoanunaBndtbstottbB  Atrato,"  etc.  (Hi.m- 
boldf8"PcreonaJ  NarratLve,"  Vol.  VI.,  Part  I ,  p  OIO.)  It  Buob  b  canal  ever  ciiated.  it 
dOiild  have  l>een  iiotblnit  more  than  a  rude  dttch.  capable  ot  afturdlDH  pai^age  foe  the 
naUTe  oanoea,  which  require  but  a  few  inches  of  water. 

•  KBllej  on  lb"  ■■Junction  o(  the  Atlanltc  and  Paclflc  Oceans,  and  the  Practical.llitJ 
of  aShtp-CaDBl.  without  Loeta,  by  the  Vallrj  of  llin  Atrato." 

T  Report  of  Searetiry  of  War,  communicating  I.leut.  Uicbler's  report,  1881.    Capt. 

coat  per  oublo  yard  aa  he  cDovu  for  the  Naplpl-Do^ado.Atrato  route,  its  cost  would 
exceed  3]M),«Cn,DC0. 
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The  results  of  their  explorations  induced  the  Captain  to  shift  his  initial 
point  from  Cupica  Bay  to  that  of  Chiri-Ohiri,  some  ten  miles  further 
south.  From  this  point,  by  crossing  the  divide  and  following,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  the  valley  of  the  Doguado  to  its  junction  with  the 
Napipi,  and  thence  that  river  to  the  Atrato,  the  line  was  shortened  to 
twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  distance  requiring  tunnelling  to  about  three 
miles. 

Some  interesting  details  concerning  this  route  and  the  work  it  is  there 
proposed  to  construct  will  be  given  further  on  ;  I  now  invito  your  atten- 
tion for  a  few  moments  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country  likely  to 
become,  before  many  years,  conspicuous  as  the  site  of  the  grand  highway 
of  international  maritime  communication. 

The  **  Sovereign  State  of  Cauca,"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  tliis 
route  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  our  sister  republic,  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  The  area  of  this  State  is  about  68,800  square 
miles ;  it  contains  a  mixed  population  of  perhaps  300,000,  and  it  is 
divided  into  four  provinces  :  Buenaventura,  Pasto,  Popayan,  and  Chceo. 
With  the  last  of  these,  as  the  district  within  which  lies  the  site  of  the 
proposed  canal,  we  are  particularly  interested. 

The  mountainous  portions  of  this  province  are  inhabited  by  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  Choco  Indians,  who  were  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  The  personal  appearance  of  these  Indians  is  similar  to  that  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  isthmus  further  noith,  and  in  disposition  these  are 
even  more  mild  and  inoffensive  than  those.  They  are  a  frank,  honest, 
and  hospitable  people.  At  their  liands  the  stranger  may  be  sure  of  no- 
thing but  kindness,  and  when  engaged  as  laborers  they  are  faithful,  un- 
complaining, and  industrious.  Unaccustomed  to  systematic  labor,  how- 
ever, they  soon  tire  of  the  monotonous  drudgeiy  attendant  upon  survey- 
ing, and  they  are  also  apt  to  suffer  severely  from  home-sickness  if  kept 
long  away  from  their  friends.  They  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  flsh- 
iiigi — game  being  more  abundant  here  than  on  the  isthmus, — and  are 
tillers  of  the  soil  secondarily  and  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Each  family 
lives  by  itself,  far  removed  from  any  other,  as  they  have  neither  towns 
nor  villages,  but  they  maintain,  by  means  of  their  canoes,  constant  com- 
munication with  each  other,  all  appearing  to  be  on  terms  of  cordial  inti- 
macy. 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  simplicity  the  every-day  costume  of  these  peo- 
ple. The  women  wear  only  a  strip  of  coarse  cloth  wound  about  the 
waist  and  falling  to  the  knee.  The  men  improve  upon  this  even,  and 
wear  absolutely  nothing,  except  a  microscopic  brccch-cloth.      The  youth 
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of  both  sexes  roam  "  fancy  free,"  without  artificial  covering  of  any  si 
Both  sexes  paint  or  stain  the  body,  though  the  ])raclicc  is  ir 
among  the  males  than  the  females.  Tlic  body  of  a  man  in  full  dress  is 
completely  covered  with  the  black  earuto*  frequently  laid  on  in  stmc  fen-  ■ 
lastic  open-work  pattern.  Tho  bright  red  /inoto  '  U  more  frequently  used  to 
stripe  and  dot  the  face  and  forehead,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  bands  and 
feet  arc  sky-blue.  In  addition  to  this  elaborate  cosiump,  the  neck  and  lobis 
of  the  man,  if  be  be  well-to-do,  arc  encircled  with  numberless  strings  of 
beads  ;  from  a  band  of  beads  about  bis  head  depend  buncbcs  of  fragrant 
roots  and  bark  ;  he  wears  broad  bracelets  of  virgin  silver,  and  carries  but- 
ton-hole bouquets  In  the  immense  holes  in  the  lobes  of  his  ears. 

Their  habitations  are  of  the  rudest  possible  construction,  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  isthmus  Indians,  consisting  solely  of  a  heevily-t botched 
roof  supported  upon  posts  driven  Into  the  earth,  and  with  a  rough  floor- 
ing laid  across  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Tlic  sides  of  this  boufi.' 
— If  BO  it  may  be  called — arc  usually  left  entirely  open.  A  fire  in  one 
comer,  upon  a  pile  of  stones,  serves  for  their  primitive  rooking  operations  ; 
while  an  iron  pot  or  two.  a  few  gourd  calabashes,  and  a  hollow  stone  to 
servo  as  a  mortar,  comprise  tbc  list  of  culinary  utensils. 

The  happy  description  of  the  Indians  of  tbc  tierrat  calio.ttiiof  Central 
America,  given  by  Chevalier  Morclct,  Is  strikingly  applicable  to  those  of 
this  region  :  "The  physical  education  of  the  Indian  commonces  early. 
When  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  a  miic/uk  is  put  in  bis  bands,  and  ii 
load  proportioned  to  his  years  on  his  sbouklor?,  und  he  ia  made  to  accom- 
pany his  father  in  his  excursions  or  his  labor?.  lie  Is  taught  to  And  lii.t 
way  in  the  most  obscure  forests,  through  means  of  the  faintest  indications. 
His  ear  is  practised  in  quickly  detecting  the  approach  of  wild  animals, 
and  his  eye  in  dUeovering  the  venomous  reptiles  that  may  lie  in  his  path. 
He  is  taught  to  distinguish  the  vines  the  juices  ot  which  have  the  power 
of  stupefying  fishes,  fo  that  they  may  be  caught  by  band,  ns  also  those 
which  are  useful  for  Iheir  Qexiblliiy  or  for  furnishing  water  to  tho  way- 
farer. He  soon  comes  to  recognize  the  hrlie  Marin,  the  precious  balm 
with  which  he  can  heal  his  wounds,  and  tbc  gnnco,  which  neutralizes 
tho  venom  of  serpents.  He  finds  out  the  shady  dells  where  the  fiifii" 
flourishes,  and  the  sunny  eminencts  where  Ibe  bees  go  to  deposit  their 
honey  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  He  Icarne.  or  is  taught, 
all  these  things  early,  and  then  his  education  is  complete.  When  be 
reaches  the  age  of  sixteen    or   seventeen  years,   be  clears  a  little  spot   of 
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ground  in  the  forest  v/itli  the  aid  of  fire  and  his  machete.  He  plants 
it  with  maize,  huilds  a  little  hut  in  one  comer,  and  then  brings  to  it  a 
companion,  most  likely  one  who  was  affianced  to  him  in  his  earliest 
infancy.  Without  doubt  he  has  some  regard  to  the  age  and  attractions ' 
of  his  female  companion  ;  but  his  marriage,  if  the  union  may  be  so  called, 
is  based  on  none  of  those  tender  sentiments  and  mutual  appreciations  which 
with  us  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  social  superstructure."*  The  vine 
mentioned  above  as  useful  for  furnishing  water  is  worthy  of  more  extend- 
ed notice.  It  is  called  by  the  negroes  the  vtjucj  bianco,  and  is  found 
hanging  in  immense  festoons  from  the  tall  trees.  So  abundantly  does 
this  remarkable  parasite  yield  cool,  clear,  and  delicious  water  that  I  have 
frequently  half-filled  a  canteen  from  a  piece  not  above  three  feet  in  length 
nnd  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  this  province  of  Choco  is  composed 
of  negroes,  descendants  of  slaves  introduced  from  Africa  when  the  coun- 
try was  under  the  rule  of  Spain.  Many  of  these  have  preserved  the  pu- 
rity of  their  blood  with  singular  strictness,  and  are  as  black  as  the  princes 
of  Congo.  From  this  extreme  they  ascend  by  gradations — as  gradual,  if 
not  as  beautiful,  as  the  insensible  blending  of  the  tints  of  the  solar 
.spectrum — to  the  pale,  yellow  of  the  octoroon. 

They  live  principally  in  the  low  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Atrato 
or  near  the  mouths  of  its  tributaries,  where  they  cultivate  in  their  lazy 
way  bananas,  plantains,  sugar-cane,  bread-fruit,  and  Indian  corn.  These 
the  rich  soil  produces  almost  spontaneously  ;  yet  the  negroes  are  so  indo- 
lent as  to  raise  barely  enough  to  keep  them  from  starvation,  and  would 
frequently  suffer  for  food,  were  it  not  for  the  fish  that  abound  in  the 
Atrato. 

Their  condition  is  indeed  but  little  superior  to  that  of  the  Indians, 
but  they  are  of  a  more  social  disposition,  and  congregate  in  little  vil- 
lages— sometimes  picturesque,  but  never  clean — where  their  mode  of  life 
txhibits  a  most  incongruous  jumble  of  Spanish,  African,  and  Indian  cus- 
toms. Their  houses  are  essentially  similar  to  those  just  described,  but 
v/ith  their  sides  enclosed  with  cane.  On  account  of  the  disposition  to 
overflow  its  banks  which  the  Atrato  is  inclined  to  manifest  during  the 
wet  season,  tliese  structures  usually  stand  raised  some  four  or  five  feet 
upon  posts  ;  an  arrangement  which  gives  them  an  air  of  instability  that 
is  frc  ^uontly  enhanced  by  a  sad  want  of  perpendicularity.  This  latter 
foatu.j   is  also,  I  am  pained  to  observe,  frequently  to  be  noticed,  particu- 

♦  "  T.  avols  in  Central  Am?rica.  From  tlie  French  of  the  ChevaJier  Mo:  elet.*'  By  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Squicr. 
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larlj  upon  fete  days  nnd  other  occasione  of  public  rejoicing,  ia  tlie  bear 
ing  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  a  race,  the  men  arc  tall,  well  built,  and  muscular.  Tlic  wcmcn 
arc  also  well  formed,  and,  when  young,  comely  after  their  fashion  ;  but 
tliey  develop  early,  marry  young  (usually  without  (he  benefit  of  eitlier 
pricat  or  magistrate),  and,  aa  a  consequence,  at  thirty-five  or  forty  be- 
come wrinkled,  toothless  hags,  among  whom  Macbslh's  wttehes  might 
have  reigned  as  belles  of  peerless  beauty. 

Being  nominally  converts  to  Catholicism,  these  people  designate  them- 
selves OS  CliHstianoei,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Indiana,  whom  they 
regard  as  pagans.  I  once  endeavored  to  draw  from  one  of  these  ChrU- 
liaitoet  hia  idea  of  the  moral  difference  which  constituted  the  founda- 
tion of  this  distinction ;  but  could  obtain  no  more  satisfactory  answer 
than  that  the  Indians  were  not  Christians  because  they  paid  no  taxes! 
Do  not  OUT  learned  theologians  sometimes  draw  (he  fine  shade  of  sepa- 
ration upon  a  less  tangible  basis  than  this  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Atralo 
find  their  principal  employment  in  collecting  the  rubber  which  is  so 
abundant  in  that  region  that,  with  proper  management,  it  would  afford 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply.  The  trees  are  thickly  scattered  over  a 
vast  area,  and  each  will  yield,  it  is  said,  from  two  to  three  table-spoon- 
fuls a  day  for  twenty  years.  But  the  ignorant  negroes,  in  their  short-sighted 
cupidity,  cut  the  trees  down  as  they  find  them,  thus  obtaining  a  large 
quantity  with  liillc  trouble,  but  "killing  the  goose  which  layn  the 
!!Oldcn  eggs." 

The  rubber-tree  is  stately,  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Upon  cutting 
through  its  bark  the  milk-white  juice,  of  a  creamy  consistency.  Hows 
copiously.  This  is  collected  in  vessels  by  the  natives,  deposited  in  shal- 
low pita  dug  in  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  harden,  turning  to  a  black- 
Uh  brown  in  the  process.  Then,  in  the  sbupe  of  irregular  slabs,  it  h 
sent  to  Panama  or  Cartagena,  where  it  is  purchxsed  by  the  agcTits  of  llic 
various  manufacturing  companies  ;  subjected  by  them  to  heavy  pressure 
to  rid  it  of  water  and  foreign  matter,  and  then  reahipped,  to  Honlly  ap- 
pear in  the  thousand-and-one  articles  of  use  or  ornament  with  which 
every  one  is  so  familiar. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  this  valley  the  inhabitanW  derive  their  chief 
revenue  from  gold  7iun(inj,— it  cannot  be  called  raining,— and  this  Is  des- 
tined, at  no  distant  day,  to  become  a  most  important  and  profitable  in- 
dustry. All  the  streams— and  their  name  ia  legion— that  come  into  the 
Alrato  from  the  eastward,  having  their  sources  high  up  among  the  An- 
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tioqulan  Moaatains,  brin^  down  this  precious  metal  suspended  in  their 
waters.  Their  gravelly  beds  and  sandy  playas  are  rich  with  gold,  which 
is  so  abundant  as  to  be  carried  during  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season 
into  the  Atrato  itself. 

The  means  employed  by  the  natives  to  obtain  this  gold  are,  as  may 
be  supposed,  rude  in  the  extreme.  Vein-mining  is  carried  on  to  a  limited 
eltent  only,  and  then  with  machinery  of  the  simplest  possible  construc- 
tion. The  greater  portion  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the 
streams  just  after  the  subsidence  of  the  floods  of  the  rainy  months. 
Most  of  the  metal  thus  secured  flnds  its  way  to  Quibdo,  the  capital  and 
principal  town  of  the  province ;  where  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  worth 
Is  frequently  collected  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.*  Such  an  amount 
as  this,  considering  the  means  employed  and  the  desultory  way  in  which 
the  search  is  carried  on  by  the  lazy  natives,  certainly  indicates  a  rich- 
ness in  those  gold  regions  that  promises  most  profitable  returns  when  the 
influx  of  labor  and  capital  shall  enable 'the  business  to  be  conducted  in 
a  systematic  and  scientific  manner. 

From  the  eastern  slops  of  the  Antioquian  Mountains,  which  is  reached 
by  way  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  Rivers,  the  exportation  of  gold  now 
amounts  to  several  millions  of  dollars  annually.  On  their  western  slope, 
accessible  by  the  Atrato  and  its  tributaries,  there  is,  it  is  estimated,  an 
area  of  2,000  square  miles  over  which  gold  may  be  collected  almost  in- 
discriminately as  regards  locality,  f  What  a  rich  field  does  not  this  pre- 
sent to  American  energy  and  capital ! 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  diflBculties  in  the  way  of 
transporting  the  requisite  supplies  and  machinery  would,  with  the  pre- 
sent facilities  (or  want  of  facilities),  be  almost  insuperable.  But  when 
the  country  shall  have  been  opened  up,  and  depots  of  supplies  and  pro- 
per means  of  transportation  provided,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  so 
tempting  a  field  will  long  be  allowed  to  remain  unworked  .ind  unpro- 
fitable. 

The  climate  of  this  country  now  demands  a  passing  notice.  Two  dis- 
tinctly-marked dry  seasons  are  here  presented,   with   their  corresponding 

*  This  information  I  obtained  while  in  Quibdo  In  April,  1878,  from  Sefior  Farara,  the 
Jef6  Munioipal  of  the  Province  of  Choco,  a  native  of  Quibdo,  who  was  educated  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  exceedingly  intelligent  gentleman.  While  there  I  saw  several 
pound?  of  the  ore  as  brought  in  by  the  natives.  It  is  apparently  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
and  is  mostly  in  the  shape  of  small  flat  scales,  with  an  occasional  nugget  of  the  weight 
of  a  dollar  or  more.  When  brought  in,  it  is  mixed  with  quite  a  percentage  of  fine  mag- 
netic sand,  that  is,  of  course,  carefully  extracted  by  the  purchaser  with  a  magnet  before 
weighing. 

t  Trautwine. 
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periods  of  tain — a  cooBequeace  of  being  bo  situalcd  in  latiludc  as  to  be 
rwice  overshadowed  by  the  "equatorial  cloud  ring,"  under  which  prccipitn- 
ttoQ  ia  almost  constant,  as  it  follows  the  sun  in  his  grand  annual  "an-ing" 
from  Cancer  to  Capricorn  and  bach.  January,  Februars".  and  March  arc 
the  months  which  constitute  the  pleasantest  and  driest  season.  In  April 
the  rainy  season  begins  to  set  in,  and  in  Ma;  and  June  the  rain  is  almost 
incessant.  In  July  it  begins  to  lesson  again,  and  August  and  September 
are  comparatively  dry ;  but  lit  October  the  rains  agsio  commence,  and 
in  November  and  December  they  are  at  their  heaviest. 

Throughout  this  country  malarial  fevers  prevail  more  or  less,  CEpe- 
cislly  during  the  commencement  of  the  dry  seasons,  when  the  low  rivers 
and  drying  swamps  present  vast  areas  of  half-decayed  vegetable  matter 
to  the  action  of  the  powerful  sun ;  but  those  fevers  are  of  a  mild  type, 
and  easily  controlled  by  quinine.  The  fact  that  not  a  man  was  lost  from 
climatic  causes  during  all  the  three  expeditions  of  Commander  Sclfridgc, 
notwithstanding  the  hardships  and  exposure  to  which  lliey  were  sub- 
jected, proves  conclusively,  it  appears  to  me,  that  upon  the  whole  the 
climate  is  less  insalubrious  than  is  generally  supposed. 

In   geological   character  we  find   a  marked   difference    between  that 
portion  of  the   isthmus  visited  In   1870   and   the  regions   fartlier  south  - 
visited  in  1671  and  1678. 

In  the  former  locality  the  lowland  near  the  coast  rests  entirely  upon 
a  coralline  substratum,  while  the  mouniaina  belong  to  the  hypcgenc  for- 
mations, consisting  mainly  of  granite  and  syenite. 

In  the  valley  of  tfie  Tuyra,  however,  and  to  the  southward,  Ihe  for- 
mation may  be  placed  under  general  head  of  traps,  being  entirely  vol- 
canic, and  of  recent  dale  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  term,  though 
ancient  enough  as  compared  with  man.  All  the  characteristics  of  this 
region  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  submerged,  while  yet  the  land 
forming  Ihe  Isthmus  of  Darien  had  long  been  uphcavc4,  and  had  as- 
Humed  nearly  its  present  form.  At  that  period,  then,  "the  Atlantic  and 
PacificOceans  must  have  Intermingled  their  waters  nnd  washed  the  base 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  Darien.'' 

It  was  only  when  nature  was  preparing  to  bring  man  upon  the  scent 
that  she  closed  the  gate— yet  left  it  almost  ajar,  seemingly  to  tempt  him 
to  vindicate  his  manhood  and  reopen  it. 

The  Isthmus  does  not  appear  to  be  very  rich  in  metals,  although 
"numerous  veins  of  pure  copper  were  met  with  on  (he  Siissardi,  and 
Indications  of  iron  were  observed  in  all  ilie  mountains."  There  are 
thennal  springs  upon  both  the    Napipi  and  Doguado    Rivers,  the  water 
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being  of  the  temperature  of  110**  Fahrenheit,  and  emitting  a  faint  odor 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  These  springs  are  held  in  high  estimation 
fts  baths  by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  resort  thither  for  the  cure  of 
various  diseases. 

My  paper,  in  spite  of  my  promise  to  be  brief,  has  already  grown  to 
such  a  length  that  I  fear  I  am  taxing  your  patience  severely ;  yet  I  can- 
not close  without  attempting,  by  means  of  this  profile  of  the  Napipi- 
Doguado  route,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  facilities  which  it  affonls 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  present  to  determine  what  plan  of  con- 
struction will  be  adopted  after  the  requisite  careful  and  extended  survey.s 
for  locating  the  line  with  precision  shall  have  been  made.  We  may, 
however,  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  proposed  work 
by  considering  for  a  moment  that  plan  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  appears  most  feasible. 

The  junction  of  the  Napipi  and  Doguado  Rivers  upon  this  route  af- 
fords an  ample  water  supply  for  locking  up  at  least  ninety  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Atrato,  which  is  itself,  at  the  point  where  the  canal  will 
enter  it,  forty  feet  above  the  plane  of  mean  tide— our  datum  line.  In  a 
canal  where  locks  are  to  be  used,  this  question  of  an  unfailing  water  sup- 
ply is,  of  course,  of  vital  importance,  and  it  therefore  received  careful  at- 
tention. Frequent  measurements  proved  that  the  Napipi  at  its  junction 
with  the  Doguado  would  'give  a  liberal  supply  for  twenty-four  lockages 
per  day,*  while,  to   put  the  question  beyond    dispute,  this  supply  may 


♦  Flow  of  Napipi,  close  of  dry  season. 
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bs  doubbd  by  n  (eeiler  three  miles  long  from  the  Cuin.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  interest  lo  note  that  the  valley  of  tlie  Cuia  at  tlic  point 
where  it  would  be  tapped  by  the  feeder  is  same  fifty  feet  liisher  tlinn 
the  propDsed  aummit  level  of  the  cnnal.  Tliis  would  give  ample  heaii 
to  unsure  tlie  delivery  of  as  much  water  as  might  be  rcqiiircd. 

Should  il,  therefore,  be  deemed  desirable  to  reduce  the  first  cosl  of 
the  canal  by  resorting  to  loclia,  ciglit  wilh  a  lift  of  ten  feet  caeli,  ii-i 
us  Huppose,  might  be  employed  upon  tiic  Alrato  side.  The  entire  leneth 
requiring  excavation  by  this  line  is  US. 840  feet,  or  SSJ-  miles  nearly. 
Of  this  distance-  107,000  feci,  or  20.3  miles,  follon-ing  the  valley  of  ihe 
Napipl  (from  A  to  F— see  Profile),  arc  Ibrough  an  almost  level  plain 
having  a  slight  aud  gradual  rise.  Distributing  in  this  section  3  lochs,  so 
38  to  keep  the  cutting  near  the  surface,  the  average  depth  of  the  required 
cot  would  be  45  feet;  and  the  amount  of  excavation,  3, 436,3C0  cubic  rcnis 
of  earlL  and  8,103,030  cubic  yards  of  rock. 

Leaving  at  F  the  valley  of  the  Naplpi,  and  following  that  of  the  Doguado, 
the  rise  becomes  more  rapid,  so  that  from  F  to  G,  a  di.^iunce  of  10,400  feet,  or 
a.l  miles,  Ihe  average  cut  would  bo  T:(  feel,  and  (he  excavation  44i;;,"0;j 
cubic  yards  earth  and  2,465,400  cubic  yards  rock.  At  G  tlic  sleep  acclivity 
of  the  ridge  may  be  said  to  commence  ;  the  open  cul,  however,  may  be  con- 
tinued as  far  a.s  I,  a  distance  of  5,240  feel,  for  wbieb  the  culling  would 
average  103  feci.  For  Ihi.i  last  mile  the  excavation  would  b?  141,500  euhii- 
yards  earth,  2.111,200  cubic  yards  rock. 

At  I  It  is  presumed  a  tunnti  would  become  clieaper  tlinn  an  open  (ut, 
and  would  therefore  be  resorted  to.  It  ivould  c.\lcnd  to  J,  1.^,700  feet,  or 
about  3  miles,  and  would  require  the  excavation  of  3,314,388  cubic  yards 
of  rock.  The  short  section  beyond  the  western  portal  of  the  tunnel,  3,(i0O 
leet  in  lenglL,  would  be  occupied  by  12  locks,  by  i\hith  the  descent  lo  or 
the  ascent  from  the  Pdcilic  would  ba  accomplished.  Its  contents  are 
estimated  at  07,880  cubic  yards  carlii  and  J.a3,000  of  rock.  From  tliCM- 
we  get  a  grand  total  escavalion  of  O.C8T,70O  cubic  yards  earth,  and 
18,440,000  cubic  yards  rock,*  the  figures  being  bused  upon  a  canal  of  t!ie 
following  dimsasions  :  Width  at  b^iitom,  CQ  feel ;  al  water  surf;:cc,  :i 
feel ;  width  of  tunnel  at  botto^ii,  -lO  feet  \  at  water  fcurface,  CO  feel  ;  Lciglit 
from  bottom  lo  crown  of  arch,  113  feet ;  depth  of  water  throughout 
canal,  2-5  feet.     As  ihe-^e  dimensions  will  not  allow  vessels  to  pass  e,ti;i 
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other  in  the  canal  proper,  two  or  more  turn-outs  or  sidings  would  be  re- 
(^uired  at  different  points. 

From  the  foregoing  data,  estimating  the  cost  of  removing  earth  at  33 
tents  per  cubic  yard,  rock  at  $1  25  to  $1  75,  according  to  position,  and 
tunnel-work  at  $0  33  per  cubic  yard,  Captain  Self  ridge  obtains  the  following 
as  the  cost  of  the  proposed  canal : 

Cost  of  excavation $11,828,407 

Cost  of  reservoir 550,000 

Cost  of  aqueduct,  Napipi  to  Cuia 606,000 

Cost  of  culverts 500,000 

Cost  of  railroad,  narrow  gauge 1,000,000 

Crossing  Napipi  River 1,000,000 

Grubbing  and  clearing 500,000 

S3a-wall,  Chiri-Chiri  Bay 200,000 

Wall,  Atrato  River ' 25,000 

Executive  department , 120,000 

Engineer  department 875,000 

Pay  department 90,000 

Quartermaster's  department 135,000 

Commissary  department 120,000 

Medical  department 180,000 

Hoisting  and  pumping  engines 875,000 

Improvements,  mouth  of  Atrato 462,000 

Twenty-five  psr  cent,  for  contingencies 12,116,749 

Grand  total $00,583,240 

You  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  place  the  estimate  at  its  outside 
limit,  the  calculated  cost  has  been  increased  by  25  per  cent,  of  itself  for 
unforeseen  contingencies.  This  certainly  should  be  considered  as  a  liberal  • 
allowance  ;  but  if  it  were  to  be  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  or  even  75,  the 
Ljraud  total  w^ould  still  be  a  most  moderate  sum,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise. 

And  here  it  seems  proper  to  compare  briefly  the  advantages  presented 
by  this  route  with  those  offered  by  its  rivals.  These  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  reduced  to  two, — Tehauntepec  and  Nicaragua, — and 
these  are  rivals,  not  on  account  of  any  superior  advantages  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  itself,  but  solely  on  account  of  geographical  position. 
In  this  respect,  especially  if  we  regard  the  enterprise  from  a  purely  American 
point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  Tehuan tepee  takes  the  lead,  and  that  the 
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other  routes  follow  in  order  la  we  go  Boath.  But  oeltlier  Panama  nor 
Tniando  are  anfflciently  ahead  in  this  respect  to  counterbalance  Ihelr  obvi- 
ous dlsadTantages  In  otber  ways  ;  so  that,  as  I  said,  we  need  consider  only 
Tebnsntepec,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Napipi-Doguado,  for  at  one  of  these  three 
points  the  canal  wUl  lurelj  be  built,  if  built  at  all. 

Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua  have  both  been  recently  and  ably  sur- 
veyed by  officers  of  our  navy,  the  former  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
R  W.  Shnfeldt,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Commander  E.  P.  Lull. 
The  report  of  Captain  Bhufeldt,  while  it  demonstrates  the  pottMlUff  of 
conatmcting  a  canal  acroes  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  shows  wltii 
equal  clearness  that  the  project  Is  not  practicable  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  has  been  used  in  this  paper.  That  is  to  say,  It  would  require 
anch  an  immense  outlay  of  time  and  money  for  Its  construction  as  to  pre- 
clude any  idea  of  Its  ever  proving  a  paying  investment  for  capitalists. 

Captain  Bhufeldt  himself  says  that  it  would  require  national  resources 
to  build  It.  Its  length  would  be  144  miles  ;  it  would  require  140  locks ; 
and  a  feeder  27  miles  long,  with  8  miles  of  tunnelling,  passing  through 
a  country  "subject  at  all  times  to  serious  terrestrial  convuWona,"* 
would  be  necedBary  in  order  to  supply  it  with  water.  It  would  require 
a  vast  outlay  to  provide  proper  harbors  either  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coat- 
zacoalcos  River,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  or  at  the  Bay  of  Salina  Cruz,  the 
proposed  terminus  on  the  Pacific.  In  addition  to  all  these  formidable 
physical  obstacles,  the  present  population  of  the  country  is  hostile  to  the 
enterprise. 

The  report  of  Commander  Lull  upon  Nicaragua  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  so  we  have  no  proper  basis  for  comparison.  We  know, 
however,  from  previous  surveys,!  ^^^^  ^^^  length  of  actual  cutting  for  a 
canal  by  this  line  would  be  something  over  100  miles ;  that  the  region  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  action  of  volcanic  agencies ;  and  that  tAe  line 
ia  destitute  of  good  harbors  at  either  end,} 

How,  now,  is  it  with  the  Napipi-Doguado  ?  In  the  mutter  of  length, 
it  is  of  course  immediately  ahead.  As  for  harbors,  it  has  on  the  Atlantii- 
aide  the  Gulf  of  Darien,   which  unites  accessibility,  Bccuriiy,  capacity, — 

11  iipurted  Id  Admiral  DbtIi's  report 
InlSM. 

1  SlDoe  tba  abon  «u  written  ,1  bare  l«ani«d  ibat  CominaDder  I.d]1  haa  found  tbat 
nntc  to  be  mnoh  more  faTorsbla  tbao  th»  pmtIous  eiplorera  bad  jupposed.  Acoordinc 
to  tb*  latvat  tamjt,  tha  total  janEih  ot  tbs  piopoaed  canal  Is  Bl  7411)0  milee.  No  taanel 
lirequlnd;  lud  It  la  tbougbt  tbat  the  harbors  at  Ore  ft  own  and  Brlto  can  be  teadltrlm. 
prored.    nia  being  tbe  oaae.  Nloaraima  becomea  a  loimidable  riral  to  tbe  Nipipi. 
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all  the  qualities,  in  fact,  that  could  be  desired ;  while  on  the  Pacific  side 
it  opens  upon  a  region  where  ships  may  safely  lie  at  anchor  in  an  open 
roadstead  year  in  and  year  out.  Moreover,  there  is  upon  this  side,  within 
ten  miles,  the  Bay  of  Cupica,  where  ships  might  conveniently  lie,  if  de- 
sirable, while  awaiting  their  turns  for  passage  through  the  canal. 

Then  there  is  the  earthqualcc  question,  which  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  a  great  objection  to  both  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Napipi  and  Doguado,  according  to  Dr.  Mach,  the  geologist  of  the 
expedition,  is  of  the  very  oldest  tertiary  volcanic  rock,  that  gives  evi- 
dence of  having  lain  undisturbed  for  ages.  This  fact  and  the  rcsfohs  of 
experience  go  to  show  that  this  region  is  little  likely  to  be  affected  by 
volcanic  disturbances  of  such  a  character  as  to  endanger  the  permanency 
of  the  canal  works.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  fact  when 
considering  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  rival  routes. 

The  only  point,  then,  in  which  the  Napipi  route  appears  to  be  «t  a 
disadvantage,  is  that  it  requires  a  tunnel ;  and  this,  in  the  public  mind, 
seemed  to  be  a  terrible  ISte  noir,  I  will  not  tax  your  patience  to  listen 
t3  any  argument  to  prove  that,  such  a  tunnel  is  perfectly  .practicable,  but 
will  content  myself  with  stating  that  it  is  so  considered  by  the  most  eminent 
engineers  of  our  country. 

It  of  course  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  estimates  of 
cost,  since  it  is  impossible  to  prelict  what  may  be  encountered  in  the 
interior  of  the  hills  that  are  to  be  pierced.  But  the  liberal  allowance  in 
the  estimates  already  given  ought  certainly  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
extra  expenses  that  may  be  caused  by  unlooked-for  contingencies  in  this 
direction. 

If  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  question  of  engineering,  such  a  tunnel  aa 
this  line  would  require  would  be  but  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with 
some  Already  constructed ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  a  tunnel,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, and  not  its  siz^y  that  renders  it  formidable.  The  larger  it  ia 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  excavate  it,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  necessity  which  exists  for  a  canal  across  some  one  of  the  American 
isthmuses  is  so  generally  admitted  that  any  argument  upcn  that  head  at 
the  present  time  would  be  superfluous.  I  will,  however,  show  you  the 
following  table,  prepared  for  Captain  Selfridge's  report ;  it  is  more  elo- 
quent than  words  : 


TABLE 

,  Sliiwifl;  the  pr^tbU  titviag  in  tiiag  and  dUtaiia:  to  be  tffeeled  for  Sailing 

Ship*  ty  a  QuuU  aero»$  the  Iithmus  of  Varien: 

Bf  CukL  Gftls. 

Hllei.        Cars.  '      HUra.      '  Dt,ji. 


Hong  Kong. . . . 

Bbankhai 

Y^obuna  . . . . 

UaniUt 

BWaviA 

Sydney 

ValpandBO..... 

Calto 

Honolulu 

Ban  Fnncisco, 


U,030 

110 

12,480 

m 

a,4so 

27 

16,300 

115 

119 

11,500 

18,700 

lOH 

19,260 

BO 

12,170 

HMS 

18,486 

H7 

13,230 

lor. 

10,480 

75 

8,740 

80 

9,760 

11,100 

105 

6,710 

H,S00 

121 

7.400 

54 

7,100 

67 

U,840 

lao 

7,470 

W 

7.370 

Byprwenl 

Route. 

BrCkD 

aX. 

OklD. 

HUM. 

tor.. 

Uilei. 

Dt.. 

Ullei. 

to^ 

14.660 

110 

11,875 

fl7 

2,785 

2.1 

113 

11,.W5 

80 

4,(ffl5 

S3 

16,070 

10,370 

77 

5,700 

37 

12,035 

1,975 

31 

18,410 

no 

io,;ii>o 

70 

8.020 

40 

m 

4,965 

42 

4,815 

48 

11,120 

83 

15,700 

no 

S.ftW 

63 

7.705 

14,1170 

125 

5,!tS0 

60 

8.000 

70 

Homenid  Bound. 
To  Kav  ToA  trota— 


Sbaughai 

Yok^ama 

Haoilft 

Sydney. 

ValparaiBO 

Calfao. 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco. . 


MOTB.— All  dlstkacea  are  given  In  ttauUai/ ffllfu.  Tlie  "dajB"  under  "preaaat  route  ' 
are  actital  attraga  obUloed  tram  Tarloui  reliable  ■auroes.  The  days  under  "  bj  oanal  " 
ittompuitd;  tbe  data  given  In  Manrj's  Pilot  and  Wind  and  Current  Charts  being  the 
baaia  of  the  oomputation, 

Tbe  question  of  the  probable  revenue  from  the  canal  ia  also  of  suffi- 
cient iraportance  to  demand  a  moment's  notice.  From  careful  calcula- 
tions, made  upon  tbe  basis  of  tbe  statlsticB  of  trade  for  1670,  Captain 
Selfridge  estimates  that  the  canal  will  yield,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  second 
jcar,  n  net  income  of  over  $5,003,000,  or  nearly  nine  per  cent,  upon 
its  coat  of  sixty  millions ;  and  Ibcre  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  tbat  Ibis 
would  be  doubled  in  a  few  years  by  Ibc  increase  of  trade  stimulated 
by  the  cinil  itself.  It  would  undoubtedly,  then,  prove  a  profitable  in- 
TCBtment. 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  hastily  and  imperfectly  sketched  the 
results  obtained  by  three  successive  seasons  of  persevering  labor  and  no 
little  hardship.  In  endeavoring  to  sift  the  immense  mass  of  material  at 
hand,  I  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many  important  points,  and 
have,  perhaps,  dwelt  longer  upon  others  than  their  interest  would  jus- 
tify. But  I  have  attempted  to  show  you  what  geographical  questions  have 
been  answered ;  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  little-known  regions  visited  ; 
and  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts  relative  to  the  newly- 
discovered  route,  and  the  work  which  it  is  there  proposed  to  construct, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  different  lines  that  may  be  proposed. 
,  As  to  which  of  these  offers  the  g^atest  facilities,  there  may  be  room 
for  doubt.  As  to  the  imperative  necessity  for  a  canal  by  one  or  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  question. 

NoTK.—The  dlscuseion  of  Lieut.  Colllns's  paper  will  be  found  at  tbe  ecd  of  this 
volume. 
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STEAMER  "SHAWMUT." 
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Naval  Constbuctor's  Office,  Navt  Yard, 
Washington,  May  8,  1874 

To  tlic  Hon,  Geo,  M.  BobesoUf  Secretary  of  the  Navy :  * 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  a  circular  from  the  Navy  Department  under 
(late  of  March  17,  1874,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  a  report 
of  an  experiment  made  by  me  on  the  United  States  steamer  Shawmut 
the  day  before  she  sailed  for  Koy  West,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  height  of  her  centre  of  gravity. 

At  the  time  this  experiment  was  made  the  Slummut  was  lying  in  the 
Potomac  River,  below  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  This  report  was  presented  as  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Institute  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Navy  Departpient.  Constructor  Wilson  being  absent,  the  paper  was 
read  by  Professor  J.  M.  Bice. 
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Although  the  wind  blew  a  little  fresh,  there  was  no  sea  on,  thus  en- 
abling the  draught  of  water  to  be  taken  very  correctly. 

The  ship  was  complete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  sea;  the  top- 
sail yards  were  on  the  caps,  sails  all  furled,  boats  hoisted,  and  the  two 
broadside  0-inch  guns  run  out ;  the  11-inch  pivot  on  the  main-deck,  and 
the  20-pounder  pivot  gun  on  the  topgallant  forecastle,  were  amidships  and 
secured  for  sea. 

She  had  on  board  a  crew  of  about  one  hundred  men,  with  provisloiis 
for  the  full  complement  for  three  months,  32,295  pounds'  of  water  in 
casks  and  tanks,  208,320  pounds  of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  both  boilers  faU 
of  water,  and  steam  up,  the  weight  of  water  in  the  boilers  being  58,000 
pounds. 

The  estimated  weight  of  the  articles  on  board,  coming  under  the 
Department  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  excepting  coal,  was  108,180 
pounds ;  the  two  lower  anchors,  weighing  6,170  pounds,  were  down  when 
the  experiment  was  nuide.  The  total  weight  of  ordnance,  ordnance  stores, 
and  equipments  was  117,113  pounds.  Total  weight  of  engineers'  stores 
and  spare  machinery,  4,000  pounds.  Total  weight  of  carpenter's  stores, 
7,068  pounds. 

The  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  employ  any  other 
means  to  incline  the  ship  than  that  of  shifting  her  guns  was  arrived  at 
with  great  satisfaction,  on  account  of  the  great  objection  to  having  a  large 
quantity  of  rusty  pig-iron  upon  the  clean  deck  of  a  vessel  in  commission, 
the  expense  attendant  on  transporting  it  to  and  from  the  yard,  and  also 
because  of  the  still  further  departure  from  the  normal  slate  of  the  ship 
which  its  presence  would  produce,  and  the  necessity  for  still  greater  com- 
plexity in  the  calculations. 

As  this  experiment  was  made  for  my  own  gratification,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  consent  of  the  commanding  officer,  Commander  Henry  L. 
Howison,  should  be  first  obtained,  which  was  freely  given,  and  all  the 
assistance  he]  could  afford  was  cheerfully  accorded,  for  which  to  him 
and  his  Executive  Officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  Norris,  I  am  greatly 
indebted. 

As  this  is  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  where  a  United  States 
naval  vessel  has  been  experimented  upon  for  this  purpose  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States  steamer  Princeton  and  the  brig  SomcrSy  which 
were  inclined  by  Naval  Constructor  John  Lenthall,  late  Chief  Naval  Con- 
structor United  States  Navy,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  in  1844,  an 
account  of  which  was  recorded  in  the  Franklin  Institute  Jottrnal.  The  Prince- 
ton was  inclined  by  moving  weights  on  her  decks,  the  Somen  by  hanging 
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wrigbts  on  ber  loner  jard-arms^,  I  consider  It  necessary,  In  order  that  the 
subsequent  portion  of  mj  report  maj  be  better  understood,  that  I  give  a 
m  rationale  nf  tbe  experiment, 
I  wbicb  may  be  tound  recorded  In 
"Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
I  tutiOQ  of  Kaval  Architects  "  for 
I,  as  made  b;  F.  E.  Barnes, 
.,  member  of  the  Council 
■  of  Construction,  H.  B.  M.  N. 
I  Let  ACD,  Figure  1,  represent 
I  the  transverse  section  of  a  ship, 
I  through  Q,  tbe  centre  of  gravity 
t  the  hull,  and  every  article 
1  board ;  WL  the  load  water- 
line  when  the  dilp  Is  floating  in  upright  position  ;  CBGM  the  middle 
line,  which  is  therefore  perpendicolar  to  WL,  and  also  contains  O, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  and  B,  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
(or  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displacement).  Let  also  P  represent  a  weight 
or  weights  on  any  or  all  of  the  decks,  such  as  guns,  shot,  ballast,  etc., 
capable  of  being  readily  transported  to  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  deck  or 

It  the  weight  or  weights,  P,  be  moved  across  the  deck  to  P',  the  ship 
will  iocline  through  an  angle,  WBW,  the  amplitude  of  which  will  de- 
pend, caUrit  paribtti,  upon  the  weight  or  weights  moved  and  the  dis- 
tance through  which  they  have  been  moved. 

When  the  ship  has  taken  up  tbe  new  position  of  equilibnim,  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  will  have  moved  from  B  to  B',  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ship  from  G  to  Q',  so  that  tbe  line  joining  B'  and  G'  will  be  vertical, 
and,  therefore,  perpendicular  to  W  L',  tbe  new  water-line,  and  will  make 
the  same  angle,  B  H  B',  with  the  middle  line,  B6M,  as  the  watcr-linea  do 
with  «ach  other,  and  B'Q'  produced  will  meet  in  tbe  middle  line  in  a 
point,  M. 

Thia  point.  In  ships  of  the  usual  form,  may,  without  any  appreciable 
«rror,  be  assumed  to  coincide  with  the  mtlaantre  when  the  inclination 
does  not  exceed  i"  or  6°. 

From  a  general  and  well-known  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  system  of  bodies,  such  as  a  ship,  we  know  that  since  the  weight  or 
weights,  P,  have  been  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  P',  tbe  centre 
of  gravity  has  also  moved  in  tbe  same  direction  ;  therefore  Q  G',  the  line 
Joining  the  original  and  new  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  horizonlal.    And 
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from  another  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  we  have  the  weight 
of  the  ship  x  G  G'  =  P  x  distance  through  which  it  lias  moved ;  or  if 
W  represent  the  total  weight  of  the  ship,  and  e  the  distance  through 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  or  weights,  P,  has  been  moved, 

WxGG'=Pc. 

Pc 
and  G  Q'  =  — 

W 

Now,  by  trigonometry,  GG'=  GM  x   tangent  of  the  angle  between  the 

middle  and  the  new  vertical   line  B'  G'  M,  i.e,  the  angle   of  the  ship's 

inclination  from  the  upright ;   or,  representing  the  angle  of  inclinatiom 

G  G'  =  G  M  tan.  ^ 

GG' 

GM  = 

tan.  ^ 

Equating  the  two  values  of  G  G'  thus  obtained, 

Pe 

—  =  G  M  tan.  9 

W 

Pc 

or  G  M  = 

Wtan  ^ 

The  right  hand  member  of  this  equation  contains  all  known  quantities 
after  the  ship  has  been  inclined  ;  and  since  the  metaeentre  corresponding  to 
any  draught  of  water  is  easily  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  drawings 
of  the  ship,  and  its  position  fixed,  the  distance  G  M  set  off  below  it  wiB 
give  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship. 

Finally,  the  angle  of  inclination  {p)  is  found  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness in  the  following  manner : 

A  T-square  above  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  wide,  thick  blade,  is 
nailed  to  the  combings  in  the  hatchways  in  a  vertical  direction,  one  in  the 
main  and  one  in  the  fore  hatch.  The  two  squares,  being  independent  of 
each  other,  are  intended  to  serve  as  mutual  checks,  and  also  to  point  out 
any  racking  of  the  ship,  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  movements  of 
the  weights  on  board. 

From  the  upper  edge  of  the  head  of  the  square  a  distance  of  20  feet 
is  carefully  set  off  upwards,  and  at  the  height  thus  obtained  a  nail  is 
driven  into  the  board,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  plumb-line,  the  plummet 
hanging  freely  at  some  distance  below  the  head  of  the  square. 

When  the  vessel  is  upright,  and  the  experiment  about  to  be  com- 
menced, the  point  where  the  plumb-line  intersects  the  upper  edge  of  the 
head  of  tho  square  is  carefully  marked ;  and  when  the  ship  has  obtained 
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her  new  posltton  of  equilibTinm  by  the  movemenU  of  the  welgbtB,  the 
new  point  of  intersection  of  tlie  p1uml>-]ine  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
head  of  ttie  sqaare  U  marked  in  l^e  manner.  The  distance  in  feet  be- 
tween the  two  points  marked  on  the  square,  dirided  by  twenty,  will 
clearly  give  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  ship's  inclination.  The  firet 
thing  done  Id  commencing  the  experiment  was  to  go  to  qnartera ;  the 
powder  division  having  been  called  on  deck,  the  crew  wore  divided 
eqnally  on  either  side  of  the  deck  in  single  flle,  and  along  the  edge  of  a 
seam  in  the  deck  eqnldistant  from  the  centre ;  the  marines  being  divided 
and  placed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  poop-deck. 

The  two  T-squares  having  been  fixed  In  poeltlon,  and  the  draught  of 
water  noted,  the  men  were  cautioned  to  note  their  portion,  so  that  they 
could  resome  it  a^n  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

When  all  were  again  quiet  and  the  ship  steady,  the  points  at  which 
the  plumb-lines  crossed  the  upper  edges  of  (he  squares  were  carefully 
marked,  as  already  described — an  operation  which  occupied  scarcely  half 
a  minute,  and  It  is  only  during  these  short  inlervsls,  when  the  marks 
are  being  made,  that  the  men  need  be  under  any  constraint. 

The  men  were  then  ordered  to  transport  the  nine-inch  gun  from  the 
port  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  deck,  placing  it  fore  and  aft  the  deck, 
M  far  out  as  It  could  be  got,  and  cloite  to  the  nine-Inch  gun  on  that 
side.  The  nine-inch  pivot  gun  was  then  swung  around  to  starboard 
and  mn  out.  The  SO-pounder  rifle  on  the  topgallant  forecastlo  was 
also  swung  around  to  starboard  and  run  out.  After  all  the  guns  had 
been  moved,  the  men  were  ordered  to  resume  their  stations  as  before 
directed.  As  soon  as  aU  were  again  quiet,  the  points  In  which  the  plumb- 
lines  crossed  the  upper  edge  of  the  T-squares  were  marked  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line,  read  off  from  both  squares, 
was  found  to  be  sixteen  inches. 

The  work  of  the  crew  here  terminated,  and  by  the  movement  of  the 
guns  above  mentioned  a  registered  inclination  was  oblaincd,  and  data 
furnished  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  might  be  found. 

The  weight  of  each  gun  moved  was  taken,  and  the  distance  through 
which  it  had  been  moved  in  a  transverse  direction  was  then  very 
carefully  measured  and  recorded. 

Thus  ended  the  work  on  board  the  ship.  The  recorded  draught  of 
'  water  at  the  time  of  the  above  experiment  was,  forward  II  feet  0  Inches, 
aft  18  feet  6  inches. 

Displacement  to  the  above  fine  in  tons,  1010.64.  Centre  of  buoyancy 
below  wster-linc,  4  feet  0  inches.    Centre  of  buoyancy  above  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  keel,  7  feet  6  inches.  Metacenlre  above  centre  of  buoj- 
ancy,  7  feet  5}{  inches.  Metacentre  above  lower  edge  of  the  keel, 
14  feet  1114  inches. 

The  sum  of  the  products  of  each  weight,  and  the  distance  throngh 
which  it  was  moved,  was  (in  tons  and  feet)  199.82,  and  the  deflection 
from  the  upright  of  the  plumb-lines  in  20  feet  was  16  inches ;  denot- 

ing  by  ^  the  corresponding  angle,  tan.  f  =  —  =  — ,  ^  =  3**  49'  21". 

20      15 

Weight  of  nine-inch  gun  and  carriage  10,437  pounds,  moved  20.66 
feet.  Weight  of  eleven-inch  gun  and  carriage  24,159  pounds,  moved 
7  feet.  Weight  of  20-pounder  rifle  and  carriage  3,798  pounds,  moved 
3.665  feet. 

Fc  199.32  X  15 

G  M  =•  = =  2.958  feet,   centre  of  gravity  below 

W  tan.  0       1010.84 

metacentre.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  lower  edge  of 
the  keel  14.95  feet  —  2.96  feet  =  11.99  feet.  The  height  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  below  the  mean  load-line  is,  therefore,  .26  =  9)4,"'  Relative 
stability  or  displacement,  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  the  meta- 
centre and  centre  of   gravity  1010.84  x  2.96  =  2992.0864. 

The  flrst  instance  in  which  this  experiment  was  tried,  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  experimentally, 
was  on  board  H.B.M.  Sloop  Scylla  and  the  liuver^  of  eighteen  guns, 
in  Portsmouth  Harbor  in  May,  1830.  The  experiment  was  made  by  a 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architects,  at  that  time  the  fore- 
man of   the  Portsmouth  dockyard. 

No  other  experiments  are  recorded  from  that  time  up  to  1855  (except- 
ing those  made  on  the  Princeton  and  Somers^  before  mentioned,  in 
1844,  and  found  recorded  in  the  Franklin  InstUtite  Journal)^  when,  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  steam-transport  Perseverance  in  the  dock  at  Wool- 
wich dockyard,  the  subject  was  brought  under  the  serious  consideration 
of  naval  architects.  The  determination  of  the  metacentre  and  centre 
of  gravity  is  now  made  for  every  ship  added  to   the  English  Navy. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Froude  and  of  other  gentlemen  who  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  rolling  of  ships  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  great  facts.  Tbo  first  of  these  is  that  the  principal 
thing  (although  not  the  only  one)  which  influences  rolling  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  and  the  metacentre;  the 
second   is  that  a  ship  rolling  at  sea  is  largely  influenced  by  the  period. 
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etc,  of  tbo  irsTca  ibe  meets  with.  Eiperirace  conflrms  the  MCtu-acjr 
of  both  of  these  deductions. 

£hipB  which  have  a  great  diBtance  between  the  centre  of  graviry 
and  the  metacentre  are  l«chnlcallj  termed  "  etiS,"  and  wilt  spread  a  great 
amount  of   canvas,  but  they  usually  roll  with  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  ships  which  have  a  moderate  distance  between 
these  points  are  not  so  "stiff,"  and  roll  moderately;  while,  it  the 
distance  is  very  short,  they  will  be  "crank,"  and  liable,  under  certain 
circumatances,  to  upset. 

Very  reapectfolly, 

Yonr  Obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)       T.  D,  Wilsok,  Naval  Constructor  XS.  9.  Kavr. 


The  reading  of  Naval  Constractor  T.  D.  Wilson's  paper  was  followed, 
after  some  discussion,  by  a  paper  by  Commodore  F.  A.  Parker  ; 

THE  "MONITOR"  AND  THE  "MERRIMAC." 
Bt  CoiraoDOtts  FoxoALL  A.  Faheer,  U.8.N. 

At  ten  minutes  before  ten,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  January, 
1863,  an  iron  Boating  battery,  designed  for  the  Qovcmment  of  the  United 
States  by  John  Ericssoo,  and  named,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Monitor,  was 
launched  at  Oreen  Point,  Long  Island,  and  at  three  p.m.,  on  the  25th  of 
Pebnury,  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  put 
in  commission  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

On  Thursday,  the  6lh  of  March,  this  novel  Jloat,  concerning  who$e 
fate  many  gloomy  predictions  had  been  hazarded,  left  the  Lower  Bay 
in  tow  of  the  steamer  Seth  Zme,  and,  with  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  E>ea, 
Bteered  for  Hampton  Iloads.  Her  "muster-roll,"  which  may  well  be 
handed  down  through  all  lime  as  a  roll  of  honor,  contained  the  following 
names: 

John  L.  Worden,  lieutenant  commanding ;  Samuel  D.  Greene.  Ileutccent 
and  executive  officer  ;  Louis  M.  Slodder,  acting  master ;  John  J.  N.  Web- 
ber, acting  master  ;  Oeorge  Frcderickson,  acting  mnsicr'a  mate  ;  Daniel  C, 
Logno,  acting  assistant  surgeon ;  W.  F.  Eeclcr,  acting  assistant  Eurgccn ; 
Albnn  C.  8:imers,  inspector  of  machinery  ;  Isaac  Newton,  Ist  assistant 
engineer;  Albert  B.  Campbell,  2d  assistant  engineer;  B.  W.  Ilanus.  3d 
udstaut  engineer ;  M.  T.  Sanatrom,  3d  assistant  engineer ;  Daniel  ToSey, 
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captain's  clerk ;  Richard  Angier,  quartermaster  ;  Hans  Anderson,  seanum ; 

• 

Dorick  Brinkman,  carpenter^s  mate;  Anton  Baston,  seaman;  William 
Bryan,  yeoman  ;  Joseph  Crown,  gunner^s  mate  ;  David  Cudderback,  cap- 
taints  steward ;  Thomas  Carroll,  Ist  captain  hold ;  John  P.  Conkling, 
quarter  gunner ;  Thomas  Carroll,  2d  1st  class  boy ;  Anthony  Connoly, 
seaman ;  John  DriscoU,  1st  class  fireman  ;  William  Durst,  coal-heaver ; 
John  Garrety,  Ist  class  fireman  ;  Gkorge  S.  Geer,  1st  class  fireman  ;  R  E. 
Hubbell,  ship^s  steward ;  Patrick  Hannan,  Ist  class  fireman  ;  Jesse  M. 
Jones,  surgeon's  steward ;  Thomas  Joice,  1st  class  fireman ;  Matthew 
Leonard,  1st  class  fireman ;  Thomas  Loughran,  seaman ;  Edward  Moore, 
ward-room  cook ;  Lawrence  Murray,  ward-room  steward';  Michael  Mooney, 
coal-heaver ;  John  Mason,  coal-heaver ;  William  Marion,  seaman ;  William 
H.  Nichols,  landsman ;  Charles  Peterson,  seaman ;  Christy  Price,  coal- 
heaver  ;  Robert  Quinn,  coal-heaver ;  John  Rooney,  master-at-arms ;  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  Ist  class  fireman ;  Ellis  Roberts,  coal-heaver ;  James 
Saevy,  coal-heaver  ;  John  Stocking,  boatswain's  mate  ;  Moses  M.  Steams, 
quartermaster ;  Charles  F.  Sylvester,  seaman ;  Peter  Truscott,  seaman ; 
Abraham  Tester,  Ist  class  fireman  ;  Thomas  B.  Yiall,  seaman  ;  Peter  Wil- 
liams, quartermaster ;  Robert  Williams,  1st  class  fireman ;  Daniel  Welch, 
seaman. 

About  noon,  on  the  7th,  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  sea  began  to 
rise,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  was  making  a  clean  breach  over  the  little 
Monitor^  causing  her  to  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man— now  strik- 
ing the  pilot-liouse  with  such  fearful  force  as  to  drive  the  helmsman  from 
the  wheel,  now  raising  its  foaming  crest  far  above  the  tops  of  the  smoke 
and  blower-pipes,  and  deluging  with  water  the  deck  below.  A  little  later, 
and  the  drenched  blower-bands  begin  to  slip,  the  draught  grows  feeble,  and 
the  steam  runs  down ;  then,  with  a  sudden  snap,  the  blower-bands  part, 
and  in  an  instant  the  fire  and  engine  rooms  are  filled  with  gas.  In  vain 
do  the  engineers  and  firemen,  led  by  the  executive  officer,  rush  to  the  post 
of  danger  and  endeavor  to  repair  the  damage.  A  poison  more  deadly  than 
that  from  the  upas-tree  forbids  approach  to  the  severed  bands.  With  hero- 
ism unequalled,  each,  in  turn,  essays  to  reach  them  ;  but,  one  by  one,  all 
fall  senseless  to  the  dack,  and  are  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  their  sailor  com- 
rades to  the  upper  air. 

While  this  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  engine-room,  the  steam  pumps 
had  ceased  to  work,  and  the  berth-deck  pump  been  found  to  be  useless, 
while  the  water  driven  through  the  hawse-hole,  through  the  lookout-holes 
in  the  turret,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  smoke  and  blower-pipes,  was  gradu- 
ally gaining  upon  the  vessel  and  threatening  to  submerge  her.     Fortu- 
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nately,  however,  tlie  wind  was  off  the  land,  and  Wordcn,  cool  and  collected 
■mid  the  menaced  danger,  had  ordered  the  SeiA  Lou  [o  atcor  dlrcctl;  for 
the  shore.  By  dark  the  sea  became  smooth,  and  at  eight  p.m.,  the  engine 
being  again  in  motion,  and  the  steam-pumps  rapidly  freeing  the  ship  of 
water,  the  Jfonitor  wa«  a  second  time  headed  for  Hampton  RoadH. 

The  flrat  watch  passed  pleasantly  away,  under  a  serene  sky,  while  thi- 
sQver  moon  looked  benlgaantly  down  upon  a  band  o(  marinerB  as  hardy 
and  daring  as  that  which,  leaving  the  shores  of  Spain  four  centuries  before, 
had  braved  the  trackless  ocean  in  search  of  this  very  land,  for  whoee  de- 
fence these  later  mariners  were  now  so  resolutely  pressing  onward. 

With  the  mid-watch  the  sea  again  rose,  and  dashed  madly  over  pipcK 
and  turret,  threatening  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster  of  the  previous  day. 
The  wheel-ropes,  too,  Itecame  Jammed,  so  that,  no  longer  governed  by  the 
mdder,  the  vessel  yawed  wildly  to  and  fro,  brining  a  fearful  strain  upon 
the  bawaer  by  which  she  was  towed,  and  upon  which — now  that  her  engine 
had  nearly  stopped — her  safety  mainly  depended.  To  add  to  the  horror  of 
this  anxious  uight,  every  few  minutes.  In  response  to  the  enquiries  of  the 
captain,  came  the  dismal  sound  from  below,  "  Blowers  going  slowly,  ^ir. 
bat  can't  hold  out  much*  longer  I " 

Ere  the  rising  of  the  sun,  however,  the  waves  had  subsided,  and  when 
it>set  the  Monitor  was  inside  of  Cape  Henry,  heading  for  Fortress  Honroe. 
Through  the  providence  of  Ood,  her  officers  and  men  were  saved  from  ship- 
wreck ;  and  well  might  the  lovers  of  freedom,  everywhere  on  the  habit- 
able globe,  rejoice  at  their  saivatlon.  The  Genius  of  the  Republic  had  a 
great  work  for  them  to  perform  on  the  morrow,  for  which  the  severe  trial 
to  brain  and  nerve  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  on  their  advcnturoui: 
passage  was  doubtless  designed  as  a  grim  preparation. 

For  never  were  brain  and  nerve  more  needed  than  now — never  arrival 
more  timely  tlian  this  1  The  Cumberland  sunk,  the  Congreu  In  Qamcy. 
several  transports  destroyed,  the  Mitmaota  aground  I  Such  was  the  talc, 
alike  piteous  for  those  who  told  and  those  who  listened  to  it,  which  startled 
the  ears  of  the  iron  pioneers  as  they  enlered  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake— a  tale  which,  flashed  across  the  wires,  caused  apprcliension  in  every 
loyal  heart  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  from  New  Yorlt  to  California,  for  the 
safety  of  the  capital,  of  Baltimore,  of  Hansfleld's  army.  What  mighty 
issues,  then,  now  depended  upon  the  untried  Manilor  and  her  glorious  crew  \ 
Perchance  a  nation's  weal  or  woe,  liberty  or  slavery,  republicanism  or 
granny  !  But  Ood  is  just  \  end  amply  did  the  vessel  sustain  her  country'^ 
honor,  amply  vindicate  the  judgment  of  the  gifted  Sricsson,  in  the  conflict 
tliat  ensued. 
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At  nine  o'clock  that  night  Lieutenant-Commanding  Worden  reported 
his  arrival  at  Hampton  Roads  to  Captain  Marstpn,  the  senior  officer  pre- 
sent ;  and,  being  directed  to  proceed  to  Newport  News  for  the  protection 
of  the  Minnesota^  he  availed  himself  of  the  services,  as  pilot,  of  Acting 
Master  Samuel  Howard,  an  earnest  volunteer  for  this  duty,  and,  continu- 
ing onward,  anchored  in  close  proximity  to  the  stranded  vessel  a  little 
after  midnight.  Just  before  he  *'came  to,"  the  Congress  blew  up  with  a 
terrific  report,  and,  as  the  blazing  fragments  were  thrown  high  in  air,  exhibited 
a  spectacle  of  grandeur  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  The  Confederates 
greeted  it  with  loud  "huzzas,  but  the  Unionists  beheld  it  with  feelings  of 
shame  and  humiliation,  and  a  vague  fear  of  some  dread  disaster  in  the 
future.  On  the  Monitor  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  but  each  man  registered 
a  vow  of  vengeance,  on  the  tablets  of  his  heart,  against  the  ruthless  Jfer- 
rimac. 

Thus  passed  away  the  weary  hours  of  the  night,  and  when  day  dawned 
all  eyes  were  directed  toward  Sewell's  Point,  in  an  eager  endeavor  16  dis- 
cover the  number,  disposition,  and  intention  of  the  foe. 

And  first  'Moomed  up,**  amid  the  mists  of  morning,  the  Patrick  Henry y 
next  the  TorkUntn^  and  finally  the  iron-plated  ram  herself,  the  formida- 
ble Merrimae,  surrounded  by  several  small  tugs,  and  looking,  with  her 
arched  back,  like  a  huge  tortoise.  Her  design  was,  evidently,  to  assuine 
the  offensive,  and  about  half-past  seven  she  was  reported  under  way, 
with  her  consorts,  steering  for  Newport  News.  At  the  same  time  the 
drums  on  the  Minnesota  and  Monitor  were  heard  loudly  beating  the  call 
to  quarters ;  and  the  gallant  Worden,  lifting  his  anchor,  stood  boldly 
toward  his  enemies,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  them  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance as  possible  from  the  noble  frigate,  in  whose  defence  it  became  clear- 
ly necessary  to  give  battle  now. 

As  he  approached,  the  wooden  vessels,  scattering  like  a  fiock  of  fright- 
ened sea-gulls,  took  refuge  behind  the  defences  at  SewelPs  Point,  and, 
alone  and  unaided,  the  Merrimac  sullenly  confronted  her  tiny  antagonist. 
Then,  turning  head  to  tide  and  slowing  her  engine,  she  triced  up  her 
ports  and  commenced  firing,  while  her  crew  gave  vent  to  their  enthusi- 
asm by  cheer  after  cheer,  as  they  demanded  to  be  taken  into  close  action 
with  what  they  derisively  styled  **a  Yankee  cheese-box  upon  a  raft." 
And,  in  truth,  the  simile  was  not  a  bad  one ;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  calling  to  mind  the  havoc  made  on  the  previous  day  by  their 
mammoth  vessel,  the  Merrimacs  should  now  look  contemptuously  down 
on  the  strange-looking  craft  which  presumed  to  dispute  their  approach  to 
what  they  had  deemed  their  lawful  prize,  the  helpless  Minnesota. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  crew  of  the  Mtmitor  felt  entire  confidence  in 
their  officers,  their  vessel,  and  tbeniBelveH,  and  well  linew  that,  on  this 
still  Sabbath  momlDg,  from  every  temple  throughout  the  North,  every 
stately  mansion,  cot,  and  cottage — for  the  telegraph  had  spread  far  and 
nide  the  news  of  the  impending  bal tie— prayers  vere  being  offered  up  for 
tltelr  welfare.  The  married  men  thought  of  their  wives  and  children,  the 
single  of  their  mothers  and  sweethearts ;  and,  if  anything  further  were 
needed  to  stimulate  their  patriotism  and  courage,  there  were  the  stars  end 
stripes  floating  just  awash  from  the  mizzen  peak  of  the  CambtHand,  tell- 
ing how  brave  men  had  died  rather  than  gnrrender.  ■ 

Wordcn  now  steadily  steered  for  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Mtrrimar, 
on  a  course  at  right  angles  to  her  keel ;  and,  when  within  a  few  yards  of 
her,  put  his  helm  hBTd-a-starboard,  and,  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice  that  was 
distinctly  heard  by  the  enemy,  gave  the  command — flre  1 

Scarce  had  the  word  escaped  bis  lips  when  the  muzzle  of  an  11-inch 
Ddhlgren  was  seen  protruding  from  one  of  the  ports  of  the  turret,  and, 
in  a  second  after,  Greene,  wlio  was  deliberately  sighting  the  piece,  pulUd 
the  lock-string.  "  It  did  our  hearts  good,"  said  an  old  tar  who  had  es- 
caped the  carnage  on  board  the  Congriu,  and  who,  with  many  of  his 
sliipinates,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fight — "It  did  our  hearts  good  to 
ace  its  flash  and  to  hear  the  noise  it  made,  and  to  know  thcC  Ihc  lirtlc 
maUr-tank    was    paying   the    rebs    full   interest   on    Ibe    debt   we   owed 

The  C')nfederate9  were  not  alow,  however,  in  responding,  both  with  great 
Kuns  and  musketry — the  latter  aimed  at  the  lookout-holes  in  the  plicii -bouse, 
with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  disabling  the  commanding  officer  and  helnif^- 
man  ;  and  the  battle  was  thus  fairly  begun,  each  vessel,  as  she  passed 
close  aboard  of  her  antagonist,  delivering  her  fire  and  receiving  a  tremen- 
dous fire  in  return.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  with  both  Union  and  Con- 
federate commanders  ;  the  one  apprehensive  that  his  turret,  which  Uod  been 
hit  twice,  might  be  so  deranged  iis  to  cease  rcvolvlog ;  the  other  dreading. 
as  he  heard  the  huge  mlsailea  of  his  enemy  rattling  against  the  sides  of 
bis  vessel,  lest  her  armor  should  be  pierced.  As  the  Iron-cladt  drew  clear 
of  each  other,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  neither  was  injured  in 
the  least ;  and  as,  with  confidence  redoubled,  Worden  turned  short  round 
to  renew  the  engagement,  he  found  his  adversary  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  welcome  him  to  close  quarters.  So  at  it  again  they  went,  side  by  side, 
and  again  the  solid  bolts  glanced  harmlessly  from  roof  and  tower  and 
turret.  For  two  hours  the  battle  raged  in  this  monncr,  the  vessels  almost 
tottching  each  otbcr,  when  the  Monitor,  finding  her  supply  of  shot  in 
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the  turret  ezliaustod,  hauled  out  of  the  action  and  ran  into  shoal  water, 
where  she  remained  while  it  was  being  replenished.  This  was  a  tedious 
operation,  as  each  shot  weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  and 
had  to  be  hoisted  from  below  by  hand,  and  occupied  about  twenty 
minutes,  during  all  which  time  the  Confederates,  both  afloat  and  ashore, 
believing  the  victory  theirs,  were  loudly  and  wildly  cheering. 

Giving  no  heed,  however,  to  their  noisy  vociferations,  Worden  coolly 
waited  until  his  battery  was  reported  *' ready  for  action,"  when,  observ- 
ing that  the  Merrimtic  was  bearing  down  upon  the  Minneida^  and  had 
opened  upon  her  with  terrible  effect,  sending  one  shell  through  the  boU- 
cr  of  a  tug  lashed  alongside  of  her,  and  another  fore-and^ft  of  her  berth- 
deck,  knocking  four  rooms  into  one  and  setting  the  ship  on  Are,  he  stood 
boldly  across  the  assailant's  bows ;  and  the  Merrimaa  found,  to  their 
chagrin,  the  despised  Yankee  cheese-box  intact,  and  once  more  interposed 
between  the  Confederate  monster  and  its  prey. 

Judging  the  occasion  favorable,  Lieutenant  Jones,  the  conunandlng 
officer  of  the  Merrimac^  determined  to  ram  his  saucy  opponent,  and,  or- 
dering four  bells*  to  be  rung,  dashed  ahead  at  full  speed,  with  the  hope 
of  hitting  her  amidships  ;  but,  by  a  skilful  movement  of  his  helm,  Wor- 
den avoided  the  direct  blow,  and  the  Monitor^  being  struck  obliquely  on 
the  starboard  quarter,  bounded  away  from  her  enemy  without  receiving 
the  slightest  injury. 

The  contact  of  the  vessels  was  brief,  but  before  they  separated  Greene 
had  planted  a  shot  full  and  fair  in  the  roof  of  the  Merrimae,  which 
*' stripped  off  the  iron  freely,"  and  for  a  moment  it  was  thought  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Minnesota — anxious  spectators,  as  we  may.  well 
conceive,  of  this  novel  combat,  upon  whose  issue  the  fate  of  their  own 
ship  depended — that  the  leviathan  had  received  her  quietus ;  for  she  turned 
her  head  quickly  toward  Norfolk,  while  Worden,  close  at  her  heels, 
steered  across  her  stem,  and  endeavored  to  cripple  her  screw. 

The  excitement  now  among  the  lookers-on  at  Newport  News  and 
Fortress  Monroe  no  language  can  describe.  *'  She  is  whipped  !  she  is 
whipped  !"  they  cry.  **  Hurrah  for  the  little  Monitor."  But  suddenly  their 
voices  are  hushed,  and  eich  man  holds  his  breath  ;  for  here  the  Merrimae 
conies  once  more — a  goodly  sight  to  see,  with  all  her  banners  flying — 
steering  straight  for  the  ** little,  submerged  propeller."  Again  the  vessels 
graze  each  other  in  passing,  again  the  eleven-inch  gun  plays  upon  the 
Mtnimac,  while  shot,  shell,  and  canister  in  return  are  concentrated  upon 
the  pilot-house  and  turret  of  the  Monitor.  Thus  the  fight  continued  for 
another  hour  without  any  obvious  advantage  to  either  combatant,  when  a 
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Hliell,  striking  (lie  ptlol-house  of  the  Monitor,  fractured  odb  of  the  great  iron 
logs — nine  by  twelve  inches— of  nhich  it  was  composed,  and,  fllling  'Wor- 
d^D's  face  and  eyes  with  powdar,  utterly  blinded  and  in  a  degree  stunned 
him.  Deprived  of  sight  for  ever,  as  be  supposed,  and  writhing  in  agony, 
thli  brave  officer  lost  not  Ida  self-possession  for  an  instant.  His  force  of 
■character  and  high  professional  training  nobly  suBtaiDcd  him;  aod,  like 
Gegnlus  amid  the  tortures  of  the  Carthaginians,  his  thoughts  were  not 
of  liinuelf,  but  for  his  country.  Believing  his  vessel  seriously  injured — 
for  the  top  of  the  pilot-liouse  had  been  partially  lifted  oS  by  the  concus- 
sion— he  ordered  the  helmsman  to  sheer  off  into  shoal  water,  and  then, 
feeling  f^nt,  groped  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  lo  the 
berth-deck,  and  sent  for  Lieutenant  Qreene.  "  I  found  him,"  says  Greene 
in  a  letter  written  just  after  the  action,  "leaning  against  the  ladder,  as 
noble  a  specimen  of  a  man  as  ever  breathed  ;  his  face  black  with  Iron 
and  powder,  and  his  sight  apparently  gone.  He  told  me  in  a  calm,  quiet 
voice  that  the  pilot-house  was  damaged,  and  that  I  must  take  command. 
I  led  talm  to  his  cabin,  and  laid  him  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  then  hastened 
to  take  m;  place  beside  the  hclmsmBD,  while  the  gun'Captfiins  continued 
lo  light  the  guns,  under  the  supervision  of  Chief-Engineer  Stimers,  who 
wM  revolving  the  turret." 

Finding  the  injury  to  the  vessel  less  severe  than  his  commander  had 
supposed.  Lieutenant  Qreene  ordered  her  bead  to  be  again  turned  towards- 
Ihc  Mffnmae,  which  was  now,  for  a  sccoud  time,  keeping  up  a  deadly  fire  on 
the  Miimttjt'i.  As  the  MonUor  turned,  however,  so  did  the  Merrimac,  and, 
t3  th3  surprise  of  all  not  on  board  of  her,  she  steamed  at  full  speed  for 
Norfolk.  Yet,  expecting  her  each  instant  to  turn  upon  her  pursuer,  the 
Unionists  were  silent  until  they  saw  her  wholly  leaving  the  battle-field  and 
seeking  shelter  under  the  Confederate  batteries,  thus,  by  all  the  laws  of  war, 
acknowledging  herself  vanquished.  Then  a  shout  of  exultation  arose, 
from  sailor  and  soldier  alike,  extending  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  NeW' 
port  News,  which  shook  the  very  heavens  above.  Right  had,  once  more 
In  the  world's  history,  triumphed  over  wrong  I  And  the  dead  of  the 
Vongrtn  and  Vtim-'iertand,  whose  bodies  were  lying  stark  and  slifT  upon 
the  banks  of  the  James  or  in  its  bed.  had  not  died  in  vain  ;  for  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  iltrrimac  by  their  well-directed  broadsides,  on 
the  bloody  6lh  of  March,  was  due,  in  some  measure,  it  has  been  credibly 
asserted,  the  great  victory  of  the  following  day. 

The  political  significance  of  this  victory  can  hardly  bo  over-estimated. 
It  produced  an  immediate  and  marked  effect  upon  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with   England   and    Europe,   whos:   rulers,   restored  lo   their    senses 
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by  this  **  latest  Yankee  notion/'  began  now  to  look  upon  tbe  United 
States  as  a  formidable  naval  power. 

What  the  wounds  of  the  Merrimac  really  were  we  ^all  perhaps  never 
know ;  but  that  they  were  serious  none  can  doubt.  For  Lieutenairt 
Catesby  Jones  was  an  officer  of  acknowledged  capacity,  bravery,  and  exx)€- 
rience,  who  must  have  well  understood  that  fealty  to  the  cause  which  he 
had  espoused  required  him  to  retain  the  offensive  as  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  He  would,  therefore,  never  have  retired  from  the  fight 
while  a  hope  remained  to  him  of  winning  it. 

As  tho  little  Monitor,  very  properly,  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  the  foe — 
for,  with  the  vast  interests  depending  upon  her  safety,  her  r6le  was  purely 
defensive — and,  with  the  proud  banner  of  freedom  flying  from  her  flag- 
staff, once  mora  took  her  place  alongside  the  Minnesota^  all  hearts  were 
raised  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  manifold  and  great  mercies.  And  all 
over  the  land  for  many,  many  months  the  story  was  told  of  how  Ericsson 
planned  and  how  Worden  and  his  gallant  men  fought  the  famous  Monitor. 
God's  blessings  on  them  all !  May  a  grateful  country  never  suffer  their 
memories  to  grow  cold,  and  may  their  names,  inseparably  connected  with 
some  of  the  daikest  and  yet  most  glorious  days  of  the  Republic*  be  men- 
tioned with  reverence  by  our  children's  children. 
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U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  ANNAPOLIS, 

December  10,  1874. 

Commander  P.  V.  McNair,  U.S.N.,  in  the  Chair. 


OUR    FLEET  MANCEtJVRES  IN  THE   BAT  OF  FLO- 
■  RIDA,  AND  TIIE  NAVY  OF  THE  FUTL'RE. 
Br  CovuoDOHS  FoxH&LL  A.  Pahker,  U.S.N. 


CiBCDUBTASCEg  bavlag  made  It  necessary  for  our  Government,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  to  assemble  a  fleet  in  the  waters  of 
Florida,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  thought  the  occasloo  favorable 
for  the  instruction  of  its  officers  in  the  various  branches  of  (heir. pro- 
fession, and  especially  in  naval  tactics,  thaf  part  of  it  to  which  enlight- 
eued  Europe  had  given  most  attention,  America  and  Asia  least ;  and  it 
seeming  but  rcaaonable  that  the  author  of  a  theory  to  be  practically 
tested  should  be  permitted  to  teat  it  himself,  provided  he  desired  so  lo 
do,  I,  who  had  drawn  up  both  the  tactics  and  the  tactical  signal-book. 
was  detailed  for  this  servioe,  and,  on  the  Ifllh  of  January,  reported  al 
Key  West  to  Rear-Admiral  Case,  as  "  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  united  fleets 
Under  his  command." 

It  being  found  that  the  collective  fleet  would  not  be  ready  for  man- 
(Euvrlng  before  the  lat  of  February— some  of  its  vesaela  ordered  from 
distant  stations  not  having  yet  reported — tlic  intervening  time  was  passed 
In  boat,  great-gun,  howitzer,  and  infaoiry  exercises ;  and,  on  the  aricr- 
noon  of  the  20th  of  January,  a  force  of  seventeen  hundred  blue-jacketi* 
and  marines  was  thrown  ashore  on  the  south  beach  of  Key  We:;!. 
formed  in  line  of  battle,    and    advanced  Id    this  order  through  a  dense 
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chaparral  to  the  lighthouse,  distant  a  half-mile  from  the  landing,  whence, 
after  a  brigade  dress-parade,  it  was  marched  in  column  of  companies, 
right  in  front,  to  the  Qovemment  store-house  wharf,  which  had  been  de- 
signated as  the  place  of  embarkation.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  men  were  greenhorns,  recently  shipped,  the 
affair  was  an  exceedingly  creditable  one.  There  was  neither  straggling 
nor  drunkenness ;  and,  although  the  irregular  swaying  of  the  bayonets  on 
the  march  betrayed  the  recruit,  yet  the  manual  of  arms  and  the  various 
changes  of  formation  were  executed  with  a  precision  and  style  which  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  upon  the  young  drill-officers,  all  of  whom,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  were  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  howitzer-firing  from  the  boats,  however,  on  this  occasion,  was 
neither  rapid  nor  well  sustained,  nor  was  the  howitzer  manipulated  afloat 
as  dexterously  as  it  should  have  been.  Ashore  it  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage, yet  neither  afloat  nor  ashore  did  this  truly  sailor  arm  compare 
favorably  with  the  infantry. 

Of  the  boat  exercises  in  fleet  manoeuvres,  the  less  said  the  better. 
They  were  decidedly  a  failure,  and  showed  clearly  how  little  imi>ortance 
had  been  attached  to  the  study  of  fleet  tactics  by  the  navy  generally. 

On  the  81st  of  January  the  rear-admiral  commanding  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

The  North  Atlantic  fleet  is  hereby  separated  into  divisions  as  follows  : 

Van,  or  Right  Division.— 1.  Congress;  2.  Ticonderoga;  8.  Canandai- 
gua  ;  4.  Fortune. 

Centre  Division. — 5.  Colorado;  6.  Wacliusett ;  7.  Shenandoah;  8.  Wyo- 
ming. 

Hear,  or  Left  Division. — 9.  Lancaster;  10.  Alaska;  11.  Kansas;  12. 
Franklin. 

Reserve  Division. — Monitors  and  torpedo  vessels. 

Ths  senior  officer  of  each  division  will  command  it,  and  'will  wear  a 
division  flag  at  his  main.  He  will  lead  his  division  when  the  right  is  in 
front,  and  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  left  in  front.  He  will  repeat  the 
AdmiraVs  signals,  and,  when  all  the  vessels  of  his  command  have  answered 
his  signal,  will  hoist  an  answering  pennant  as  an  indication  to  the  Admi- 
ral that  the  command  are  prepared  to  obey  it.  When  all  the  divisional 
officers  have  hoisted  their  answering  pennants,  and  the  Admiral  is  ready, 
he  will  haul  down  his  signal ;  the  divisional  officers  haul  down  their 
signals  and  answering  pennants  at  the  same  instant^  and  the  signal  is 
executed. 

From  the  moment  of  sailing,  each  vessel  will  keep  her  distinguishing 
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pennaot  lobted  unlU  abe  cornea  lo' anchor,  vibcn  she^vlll  haul  | it 
down. 

When  rignal  413 — Oet  under  uay — is  hoieted  with  ihs  prrpaTatory 
oeer  it,  and  ananered  in  the  manntrr  prcEcribcd  above,  It  vill  be  haukd 
down,  when  each  vesGel  will  heave  in  to  a  short  etay ,  and  hoi»t  her  dii- 
linguUhinff  petinanl.  Bo  soon  as  all  have  their  distinguishing  pennants 
flying,  signal  41S— Get  under  Kop—viU  be  made  bj  the  Admiral,  and 
when  replied  to  as  above  directed,  and  the  Admiral  is  ready,  will  be 
hauled  down.    All  now  veigA  together. 

When  signal  S24 — Anehor — is  hoisted,  with  the  preparatory  orer  i(,  and 
properly  answered,  it  will  be  hauled  down.  At  Ibis  instant  the  fleet  will 
alow  to  three  knots.  , 

The  Admiral  will  next  hoist  signal  824— Jni-Aor— and  the  moment  it  is 
ma*t-headed  each  vessel  will  stop  her  engine  (without  waiting  for  a  signal 
from    divisional  officers),  letting  go  her  anchor  the  moment  it  is  hauled 

Wlien  the  signal  is  mede  to  "get  under  way,"  the  fleet  will  move  out 
in  "columns  of  veEsela"  with  the  van  leading,  unless  another  formation 
be  signalled. 

If  not  otherwise  directed,  veEsels  will  "come  to"  with  their  stKrboard 
anchors. 

All  courses  signalled  are  magnetic.  Tactical  signals  at  night  will  be 
nude  with  Coston  lights,  and  the  moment  of  execution  denoted  h;  the 
discharge  of  a  gun. 

In  conclusion,  the  Comma nder-in*chief  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
"  Explanation,"  U.  S.  Navy  SIgnal-Book,  Naval  Tactics,  1874,  whose  pre- 
cepts muat  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  Commanding  Offlcera. 

A.  Ludlow  Case, 

Bear-Admiral  tJ,8.N. 
Commanding  U.  8.   Naval  Force,  North  Atlantic  Station. 

Flagship  Walath,  lat  Rate,  Key  Weat,  Fla.,  Jan.  31,  1874. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  fleet  (the  reaerve  excepted),  which  had 
lieen  tying  in  irregular  order  off  Key  West,  shifted  its  berth  to  the 
"outer  buoy,"  near  Sand  Key  light,  where  it  anchored  in  columns  of 
vessels  abreast  by  divisions,  In  natural  order,  heading  south,  the  van 
dlvialon,  commanded  by  Captain  Rbind,  being  on  the  right.  At  daylight 
on  the  following  morning  general  signs!  was  made  to  get  under  way,  and 
as  no  formation  had  been  prescribed,  and  the  vessels  were  then  heading 
8.B.W.,  the  van  division  moved  forward,  while  the  centre  and  rear  divi- 
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sions  obliqued  to  the  right,  until  in  the  van^s  wake,  when  they  steered 
S.S.W.,  thus  forming  column  of  vessels,  which  formation  the  fleet  pre- 
served very  badly  during  the  day,  coming  to  anchor  at  night  in  line 
off  buoy  No.  9,  Dry  Tortugas,  by  a  movement  analogous  to  the  right 
into  line  of  the  army,  the  vessels  heading  N.N.W.,  and  bearing  from 
each  other,  reciprocally,  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  the  CongresSy  flagship  of 
th3  van  division,  having  anchored  first  and  furthest  to  the  NM  and 
E»d. 

At  eight 'a.  M.,  on  the  5th»  the  fleet  weighed,  and,  forming  colxmin  of 
vessels,  followed  the  Congress  through  the  passage  between  the  Dry 
Tortugas  and  the  Rebecca  Shoal  into  Florida  Bay.  The  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  column  was  several  tinges  changed  during  the  day,  and  at 
six  P.M.  the  signal  **  Forward  into  line — left  oblique  t'*  was  made,  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  signal  "Anchor  I" 

On  the  6th  we  moved  to  the  eastward,  and  anchored  a  tug  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  southeast  from  Key  West,  in  which  vicinity  we 
remained  for  more  than  three  weeks,  in  the  almost  daily  exercise  of  fleet 
manoeuvres.  These  consisted  of  the  various  line,  column,  and  echelon 
formations  laid  down  in  the  tactics,  and  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other^ 
the  column  varying  from  single  vessel  to  division  front,  the  echelon  being 
single  and  double,  natural  and  inverted,  and  the  line  either  single  or  double  ; 
the  fleet  moving  alternately  by  the  front,  flank,  and  rear.  After  a  few  days* 
exjrcise,  the  various  movements  were  performed  with  exactness,  though 
with  a  slowness  that  was  disheartening,  since  the  greatest  speed  that 
could  be  maintained  by  the  fleet  as  a  unit  was  four  and  a  half  knots  an 
hour.* 

As  our  anchorage  was  exposed  to  winds  from  the  northwest,  which,, 
during  the  winter  months,  sometimes  sweep  with  great  violence  over  the 
Bay  of  Florida,  the  fleet  always  came  to  at  niglit  in  columns  of  vessels 
abreast  by  divisions,  heading  east,  and  in  this  wder,  on  February  9tli  and 
10th,  it  rode  out  a  northwest  gale,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  being 
felt  on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  safety  of  any  of  his 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  sereral  of  theee  ress^s  had  been  long  in  commission, 
and  were  almost  "broken  down  '*  in  boilers  and  engines  ;  yet  they  formed  part  of  a  force 
that  did  not  number  one  too  many  for  the  serylce  that  might  hare  been  required  of  it, 
and  their  speed  oonld  not  have  been  exceeded  by' the  fleet  without  abandoning  them  as 
prizes  to  the  enemy,  bad  we  been  called  upon  to  meet  one. 

Out  of  our  whole  force  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels,  not  more  than  eight  could  have 
maintained  a  speed  of  six  and  a  half  knots,  and  not  more  than  six  a  speei  of  ei^t  knots 
an  hour. 

The  tugs  Pinta  and  Fortun\  and  the  little  ateamfir  Dispatch^  are« of  course,  nnt  included 
in  this  summii^  up.  F.  A.  P. 
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command,  bIdcc,  being  is  echelon  so  long  as  the  wind  blew,  no  vessel 
could  drive  on  the  hawse  of  another. 

On  the  20tb  and  34th  insts.  the  fleet,  slcaming  in  columa  of  rcssc-la 
(close  order)  at  the  rate  of  four  knots  an  hour,  was  exercised  in  firing  ' 
at  a  target,  distant  eight  haadred  yards  ;  and  on  the  S3th  some  cxceedlnglj 
interesting  experiments  were  made  with  spar  torpedoes,  eacli  vessel  explod- 
ing one  or  more  of  these,  filled  with  from  80  to  150  pounds  of  powder, 
under  or  near  a  Boating  raft  constructed  of  casks  and  spars. 

On  the  2Sth  and  STth  the  fleet,  in  columns  of  vessels,  abreast  bj 
divisions,  was  exercised  principally  in  changing  direction  without  altering 
formitioD,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day,  the  vessels  being  in 
column  of  divisions,  with  the  van  leading,  and  flagships  on  the  left,  heading 
east,  and  the  Admiral  desiring  to  anchor  for  a  few  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  coramunicating  with  the  shore,  and  afterward  to  proceed  west  to  the 
Dry  Tortugas,  from  which  direction  the  tide  wss  then  setting,  signal  was 
made  to  the  van  division,  Bg  the  lejt  Jlank/  to  the  centre  division,  Sowt,' 
to  the  rear  division,  Foneard  into  Hue — right  oblique!  So  soon  as  the  rear 
of  the  van  division  was  clear  of  the  left  of  the  centre,  signals  were  made 
to  that  division.  By  the  riglU  fiank!  Drem  on  centre  dicisian!  By  the 
lima  these  were  executed  the  rear  division  had  gained  its  place,  and,  the 
whole  fleet  beiog  now  in  line,  ucder  the  Brooklyn's  distinguishing  pennant 
wos  hoisted  287  ;  "Fleet— from  the  right  and  left  of— on  the  vessel  whose 
distinguishing  pennant  is  shown  above  this  signal,  form  double  echelon 
inverted." 

The  moment  this  signal  came  down  the  wings  moved  forward  simul- 
taneously and  formed  a  right  angle  with  each  other,  of  which  the  Brooktj/n, 
at  course,  was  the  apex. 

In  this  formation  the  fleet  anchored,  and,  swinging  head  to  tide,  found 
itulf,  upon  weighing  anchor  at  eight  p.m.,  in  double  echelon  (natural  order), 
with  the  Brooklyn,  carrying  her  guide-lights,  leading  and  steering  west. 
Midway  between  the  two  columns,  on  a  line  with  the  fifth  vessel  of  each, 
was  the  1f'i(6^/i,  with  her  tenders,  the  Dispatch  and  Pinta,  on  either  quarter. 

Daring  the  night  the  vessels  kept  their  stations  perfectly.  Certainly  in 
uuiiy  anJ  strength  the  fleet  had  gained  greatly  since  the  day  when  it  had 
feebly  groped  its  way  out  of  the  liarbor  of  Key  West,  and,  at  irregular 
iDlcrvals  and  in  straggling  groups,  made  its  way  to  the  islands,  whither 
in  perfect  order  it  was  now  returning. 

At  six  A.M.  signal  was  made  to  the  divisional  commanders  to  bear  up 
fur  the  anchorage  previously  assigned  lo  them  at  the  Torlugas,  and  the 
fleet  mantEuvrcs  here  ended. 
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A  week  later,  and  the  reserve  division  of  monitors  was  exercised  for 
two  days  in  squadron  evolutions,  and,  contrary  to  what  was  expected,  it 
manceuvred  admirably ;  its  speed,  however,  being  limited  to  that  which 
the  slowest  one  of  its  number  could  maintain  for  any  length  of  time,  was 
but  four  knots  an  hour. 

The  distances  and  intervals  of  the  vessels  were  remarkably  well  kept, 
and  all  but  the  Mahopac,  which  was  evidently  out  of  trim,  steered  well. 
The  wind  was  light  from  the  S*d  and  E'd  during  both  days*  evolutions, 
and  on  the  first  day  the  water  was  smooth.  On  the  morning  of  the  second 
a  heavy  sea  was  rolling  in  upon  the  Florida  reef,  on  the  outside  edge  of 
which  we  were,  but  by  noon  it  had  subsided  to  a  gentle  swell.  Table  A 
shows  the  relative  turning  power  of  the  monitors,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
4^  knots  an  hour,  with  light  wind  and  smooth  sea ;  Table  B  their  greatest 
attainable  speed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 

TABLE  A. 

Names.  Bate.         Tons.  Full  cir.  to  stb*d.  Full.  oir.  to  port. 

Saugus 4  550  3  min.  00  sec.  4  min.  00  sec. 

Manhattan 4  550  6  min.  48  sec.  4  min.  45  sec. 

Ajax 4  550  7  min.  10  sec.  7  min.  16  sec. 

Mahopac 4  550  6  min.  49  sec.  7  min.  59  sec. 

Dictator 2  1,750  7  min.  54  sec.  8  min.  80  sec. 

TABLE  B. 

Names.  Ilate.  Tons.  Speed  in  knots. 

Dictator 2  1,750  10.50 

Saugus 4  550  6.00 

Ajax 4  5G0  6.75 

Manhattan 4  550  5.50 

Mahopac 4  550  4,76 

And  now  the  **  great  drill,"  as  the  New  York  Herald  had  styled  our 
exercises,  being  ended,  what  was  the  lesson  it  had  taught  ?  That  a  naval 
force,  no  malter  of  what  elements  composed,  possessed  but  little  strength 
unless  properly  organized  and  thoroughly  exercised  in  tactical  mana?uvres, 
every  officer  who  had  witnessed  our  ovohitions  was  willing  to  admit ;  but, 
apart  from  all  this,  it  became  painfully  apparent  to  us  that  the  vessels 
before  us  were  in  no  respect  worthy  of  a  great  nation  like  our  own  ;  for 
what  could  be  more  lamentable — what  more  painful  to  one  who  loved  his 
country  and  his  profession— than  to  see  a  lleet  armed  with  smooth-bore 
guns,  requiring  close  quarters  for  their  development,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  a  half  knots  an  hour  ?    What  inferior  force  could  it  overtake » 
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or  wbM  raperior  one  eicftpe  from,  ot  any  of  the  great  naval  powers  of  the 
earth  t  Dtd  It  rdy,  In  the  latter  case,  upon  ita  spar  torpedoes  for  defence, 
what  Don  Quizote  of  an  admiral  vas  going  to  run  upon  them,  when. 
hBTlng  "the  legs"  of  his  adToraafy,  he  could  concentrate  upon  bla  van 
or  rear  or  upon  one  of  bis  flanks,  and,  choosing  ble  distance,  coolly  cut 
him  to  pieces  with  bis  artillery  T 

And,  in  truth,  what  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  our  torpedo  Bysicm 
afloat  for  either  offence  or  defence  T 

After  many  days'  preparation,  seven  ot  the  eighteen  torpedoes  used  on 
the  S6th  of  February  had  failed  to  explode,  while  of  those  that  did  explode 
not  more  than  fonr  were  submei^ed  under  the  taigct. 

If,  then,  on  a  beautiful,  calm  day,  with  nothing  to  disquiet  us,  such  was 
the  result,  wbat  would  have  happened  bad  the  fleet  at  the  time  been  cx- 
poaed  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  an  enemy's  shot  and  shell  t  Take, 
for  example,  the  Wabath,  whose  battery  con^sts  ot  forty*four  nine-inch 
gnna.  Now,  while  she  is  approaching  an  enemy  (supposing  such  a  thing 
possible)  with  the  design  of  torpedoing  him,  she  will  either  be  using  ber 
artillery  or  not  using  It. 

In  tbe  latter  case  her  enemy,  having  simply  a  target  to  fire  at,  woulil 
riddle  her  completely,  and  cut  all  her  torpcdq-gear  away  before  she  could 
get  within  a  hundred  yards  of  bim. 

In  the  former,  how.  In  tbe  name  of  practical  common  sense,  la  the  ope- 
rator at  the  electric  battery,  amid  the  confusion  and  din  of  battle,  and  the 
smoke  of  bis  own  guns,  to  tell  the  instant  to  "  close  the  circuit "  *  For  he 
has  but  an  Instant,  remember,  and  no  more.  If,  however,  the  object 
stiruck  Is  Itself  to  close  the  circuit,  how  are  you  to  be  assured  that,  after 
the  niflce  bas  once  commenced,  this  object  will  not  be  one  of  your  own 

The  FYantlin,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Lancatler,  leading  their  respective 
columns,  and  tbe  Wahask  in  the  centre  of  tbe  fleet,  looked  warlike  and 
formidable  indeed,  with  their  powerful  batteries,  as  artillery  ships ;  but 
with  their  booms  rigged  out  as  torpedo  vessels  they  were  simply  ridicu- 
lous. "But,"  remarks  the  torpedo  officer  of  the;  Wnbnuli,  in  bis  official 
report  of  March  0— which  is  little  more  than  an  apology  for  the  many 
fidlurea  of  Fcbrnar;  2!i — "to  say  that  it  is  useless  for  these  old  wooden 
'sbipe  to  even  try  to  use  torpedoes  or  have  them  \»,  in  my  opinion,  a  mlii- 
take  i  for,  If  they  ever  can  get  alongside  of  vessels  ot  superior  force  ami 
speed,  either  by  surprising  them  at  anebur  in  the  night  or  In  any  other 
way,  they  can  destroy  these  vessels  with  torpedoes  when  it  could  be  accom- 
plished in  no  other  possible  manner." 
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The  plain  answer  to  this  is  that  men-of-war  do  not.sofler  themselves  to 
be  surprised  at  night  by  large  bodies  moving  slowly.  The  proper  way  to 
attack  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor  is  with  small  boats  fitted  with  torpedoes, 
as  Gushing  attacked  the  Albemarle ;  for  if  you  run  at  her  with  your  own 
vessel,  and  her  commanding  officer  be  not  a  fool,  you  will  probably  find 
yourself  journeying  toward  the  stars  long  before  your  pole  can  be  brought 
into  requisition  ;  since  in  this  torpedo  warfare  on  soundings  the  advantage 
is  decidedly  with  the  defence,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  a  vessel 
would  remain  long  at  anchor  without  surrounding  herself  with  floating  or 
submerg3d  torpedoes,  or  a  cordon  of  boats  fitted  with  torpedoes,  inside  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  large  vessel  to  penetrate.  Or,  if  without 
torpedoes,  her  captain  might  not  unwisely  follow  the  example  of  one  of 
our  old  officers  of  farming  propensities,  who,  being  obliged  to  remain 
many  weeks  at  anchor  off  our  southern  coast  during  the  civil  war,  quietly 
fenced  himself  in,  and  then,  taking  care  that  the  gate  of  his  sea-yard  was 
closed  at  sunset,  he  slept  peacefully  every  night,  undisturbed  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  torpedo  visions. 

The  exercise  of  the  torpedo  in  Florida  Bay  was  of  great  service  to  us, 
liowever,  since  for  the  intelligent  use  of  any  weapon  it  is  as  important  to 
know  what  cannot  as  what  can  be  effected  by  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  pro- 
mise great  results  on  paper,  and  another  to  obtain  them  in  actual  practice ; 
and  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  now  that,  rigged  out  on  a  pole  attached  to  a 
large  vessel  not  possessing  very  great  speed  and  turning  power,  the  tor- 
pedo is  alike  harmless  to  friend  and  foe. 

Nevertheless,  for  our  long  line  of  seaboard  the  torpedo  is  invaluable, 
and  the  submarine  mine  of  the  engineer,  supported  by  forts,  and  aided, 
as  it  would  be  in  time  of  war,  by  monitors,  tugs,  and  launches,  has  almost 
hermetically  sealed  our  harbors  to  a  hostile  fleet,  while  a  rigid  blockade 
of  any  of  them  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility,  harassed  incessantly, 
as  th3  blockading  force  would  be,  by  improvised  rams  and  torpedo-boats, 
and  by  infernal  machines  of  every  conceivable  device  and  construction. 

It  is  true  that  the  blockading  admiral,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
energy  and  resolution,  would  endeavor  to  overcome  the  torpedo  with  the 
torpedo,  the  mine  with  the  countermine  ;  yet,  taking  into  consideration 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  and  the  disadvantage  under 
which  both  armies  and  fleets  operate  at  a  distance  from  their  base  of 
supplies,  the  defeat  of  the  blockaders  might  be  relied  upon,  I  think, 
with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

Shall  we,  then,  because  secure  in  a  great  degree  from  the  attacks  of 
hostile  fleets  upon  our  shores,  conclude  with  Mr.  Boutwcll   tliat  ships  of 
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war  ma7  be  dbpensed  with,  and  let  oar  vesselB  rot  alongside  of  decay- 
ing; wbarrea  f  T 

Is  the  great  Ttepubllc  so  beloved  bj  all  mankind  that  its  citizens  are 
safe  In  eyery  land  and  its  mercliantmen  on  CTery  seaf 

We  know  that  such  Is  not  the  case,  and  surclj  all  experience  should 
teach  us  that  nothing  la  so  galling  to  a  gallant  nation  as  to  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  insult  because  utterly  unprepared  to  resent  it.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  peace-makers,  the  millennium  has  not  yet  come,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  Indications  of  It  in  the  heavens  above,  there  are  none 
whatever  on  the  earth  below.  Nation  is  still  rising  against  nation. 
Europe  is  a  vast  military  camp,  while  the  fleets  of  the  great  naval 
powera  surpass  all  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  of  mighty  aime- 
raents  upon  the  deep.  Turkey,  with  fifteen  iron-clads,  forty-four  screw- 
frigates,  and  a  disciplined  army,  is  not  dead  yet;  China,  with  her  vctt 
hordes,  imports  modern  artillery  and  improved  rifles ;  Japan,  destined  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  Asia  that  England  bears  to  Europe,  has  one 
nr  more  dock-yards  and  an  iroU'Clad  squadron.  What,  then.  Is  there  in 
the  condition  of  any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  gloI>e  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  wars  in  the  future  will  be  less  frequent  than  in  the  past  7 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  intellectual  blindness,  I  emphatically  re- 
ply, nothing  whatever.  I  am  forced,  then,  to  the  conviction  that,  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  national  dignity  at  home  and  abroad,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce  upon  the  high  seas  and  our  citizens  in  foreign 
lauds,  a  sea-goiag  Scet  Is  absolute  necessary  for  us — not  a  large  fled  like 
that  of  England,  but  one  which  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  and  serve  as 
a  safe  nucleus  to  rally  around  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  Let  us 
consider  now  of  what  elements  this  fleet  should  be  con^Ktscd. 

If  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  were  simply  the  encounlering  of  a 
hostile  force  at  sea,  the  ram  would  alone.  Id  my  opioion,  sutflec  for  our 
purpose,  fully  convinced  as  I  am  that,  for  fleet-fighting,  it  is  the  most 
terrible  engine  of  war  that  a  navy  can  possess.  The  flre  of  artillery  msy 
be  withstood,  the  contact  of  the  torpedo  guarded  against ;  but  that  there 
is  no  withstanding  the  shock  of  the  steam-ram  the  battle  of  Lissa,  the 
sinking  of  the  Cumberland,  and  daily  collisions  on  ihe  ocean  bear  wit- 
ness. For  attacking  forts,  however,  guns  must  be  brought  into  play ; 
and  for  creeping  stealthily  upon  a  large  vessel  at  nigbl,  in  thick 
weather  or  amid  the  smoke  of  battle,  there  is  uolhlng  equal  lo  the  low 
torpedo-boat ;  conacquenlly,  lo  be  prepared  for  all  the  service  ihai  msy 
be  expected  of  It,  the  fleet  of  (o-morrow  must  consist  of  mm!:,  torpedo- 
boats,    and    artillery -vessels,   all  of  which  should  be  steamers    of  gical 
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speed,  having  auxiliary  sail  power,  and,  if  not  propelled  by  twin-screws, 
some  mechanical  contrivance  to  enable  them  to  turn  short  around  with 
celerity ;  for  turning  power  is  essential  to  every  man-of-war,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  a  ram,  which  must  always  keep  her  head  turned  towards  • 
the  enemy.  In  storms  the  dependence  of  these  steamers  for  safety  should 
be  on  their  engines,  and  if  never  required  to  make  sail  with  the  wind 
forward  of  the  beam,  their  masts  might  be  telescopic  (as  proposed  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Boggs  some  years  since),  and  their  spars  and  sails  so  light  as  to 
be  easily  handled  and  sent  below  ;  so  that  an  artillery-vessel  would  have 
nothing  but  her  lower  masts,  and  a  ram  and  torpedo-vessel  nothing  at 
all,  left  standing  above  decks  when  steaming  head  to  wind  or  going  into 
action.  All  that  I  have  said  above  refers  to  the  fighting-vessel.  For 
cutting  up  an  enemy^s  commerce  ships  of  the  Alabama  and  Shenandoah 
type  will  be  required,  having  a  long-range  pivot  gun  forward,  two  steam 
torpedo-cutters,  and  a  Gatling  battery,  and  every  admiral  in  time  of  war 
should  be  supplied  with  a  number  of  extraordinarily  fast  steamers  to 
carry  despatches  and  act  as  lookouts. 

At  present  our  vessels  are  adapted  to  the  days  of  Paul  Hoste  rather 
than  to  the  age  of  steam,  loaded  down  as  they  are  with  immense  spars 
and  rigging,  which,  in  a  general  action,  would  infallibly  be  shot  away, 
and,  trailing  after  them,  foul  their  screws,  thus  rendering  them  utterly 
helpless;  for  woe  be  to  that  vessel,  in  future  naval  battles,  whose  pro- 
peller refuses  to  turn  after  the  m^lee  commences.  Not  many  minutes  cao 
elapse  before  an  enemy,  will  be  upon  her,  steaming  at  full  speed, 
and,  striking  her  in  a  vital  part,  send  her  to  the  bottom.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  all  important  that  the  motive  power  of  a  steamer  should  be 
protected  from  injury,  and  certainly  nothing  could  more  imperil  it  than 
the  masts  and  rigging  as  at  present  arranged. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  a  very  expensive  matter  to  keep  up  a 
purely  steam  marine ;  bat  when  the  high  price  now  paid  for  svrplus 
masts,  spars,  rigging,  and  cordage  is  deducted  from  the  bill,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  an  eflScient  steam  navy  can  be  maintained  at  a  cofet 
but  little  exceeding  that  of  our  present  nondescript  one.  I  know  that 
our  Benbows  of  the  present  day,  young  as  well  as  old,  will  cavil  at 
this;  for  with  them  not  to  "talk  rope'*  is  not  to  be  a  seaman.  Thegc 
men  still  delight  in  dissertations  upon  the  hauling  down  of  a  jib  and  the 
brailing  up  of  a  spanker,  and  dwell  fondly  upon  the  legends  of  the  good 
old  times  when,  however  potent  cotton  might  be  on  land,  flax  was  certainly 
king  upon  the  sea ;  but  the  great  majority  of  naval  oflicers  are,  I  am  sure, 
looking  forward  to  a  higher  order  of  things,  and  will   agree  with  me   in 
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day,  It  would  hj  no  means  be  deiiiable  to  resurrect  for  the  navj  of  the 
future. 

A  ram  should  be  purely  a  ram,  a  torpedo-boat  be  restricted'  to  the 
use  of  torpedoes,  while  on  artUlery-vesBel,  for  offence  and  defence,  should 
place  all  her  reliance  upon  her  battery,  not  turning  out  of  her  way  to 
seek  an  opportunity  for  rsmmlcg,  thongh  not,  of  course,  failing  to  tske 
advantage  of  one,  should  it  chance  to  offer. 

For  the  man  who  has  several  weapons  to  choose  from  may  heal' 
tale,  in  action,  which  to  avail  himself  of,  while  he  who  has  hut  one  will 
be  quite  sure  to  use  that  one  effectively. 

Whether  or  not  our  ariiUery-sbipa  should  be  iron-clad  is  a  vcxalioua 
and  much-mooted  question ;  but  as  the  duel  between  Iron-plating  and 
artillery  has  already  resulted  in  favor  of  the  latter,  if  we  may  believe  the 
reports  of  experiments  in  England  and  Germany ;  as  powder  is  still  being 
improved,  so  that,  without  greater  strain  upon  the  gun,  it  will  exert  mere 
force  upon  the  projectile ;  and  as  the  ram  and  torpedo  have  no  more 
respect  for  the  costly  iron-clad  than  the  comparatively  cheap  wooden  vessel, 
I  should  prefer  converting  our  iron  into  guns  rather  than  inio  armor.  As  to 
what  these  guns  shall  he,  whether  rifled  or  smooth  boicd,  our  able  Chief  of 
Ordnance  is  a  most  competent  judge.  By  the  world  generally  the  former 
is  considered  in  every  re*peet  superior  to  the  latter,  yet  I  confess  to  not 
being  entirely  convinced  of  the  justness  of  the  decision. 

I  was  for  a  long  time  intimately  associated  with  the  late  lamented 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  who,  without  disparagement  to  any,  I  may  safely  eay 
was  the  greatest  ordnance  officer  our  navy  has  yet  produced,  and  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  for  "close  aclion" — 
and  no  naval  battle  has  ever  yet  been  decided  at  long  range— the  smooth' 
bore  possessed  decided  advantages  over  the  rifle.  In  the  experiments 
initiated  by  him  against  iron-plating  at  400  yards,  wliilo  the  rifle  bolt 
went  through  the  target  at  every  diitcbarge,  the  spherical  projectile  fell 
dead  apparently  at  its  base  for  three  or  four  or  five  fires  ;  but  then,  sud- 
denly following  the  report  of  the  smooth-bore,  came  a  crashing  sound, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  target  bad  been  shaken  to  pieces.  It  niuat  be 
home  In  mind  that  these  trials  were  made  against  plating  of  less  than 
half  the  thickness  of  that  now  used  in  England,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
afford  a  fair  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  guns  at  this  time  ; 
but  I  submit  that  recent  experiments  on  the  other  side  of  tlic  water 
hive  not  been  exhaustive  in  tliis  regard,  and  are,  therefore,  neither  satis- 
factory nor  eoDcluaive. 
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Placed  side  by  side,  with  the  full  power  of  each  developed'  against 
targets  at  short  range,  the  gun  which  shall  be  found  to  have  produced' 
the  greatest  effect  after  twelve  rounds  have  been  fired  in  quick  succes- 
sion will,  it  appears  to  me,  be  the  best  for  general  purposes,  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  other  for  special  service ;  for  in  assembUng 
vessels  to  attack  forts  or  fleets  you  could  in  one  fire  have  the  concen- 
trated effect  of  these  twelve  rounds  many  times  repeated.  In  saying  this 
let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  smooth-bore;  on 
the  contrary,  all  that  I  have  read  of  late  inclines  me  to  prefer  the  rifle, 
and  that  which  has  most  influenced  me  in  its  favor  is  a  remark  of 
Captain  Jeffers,  that  from  it  you  **get  greater  explosive  effect  for  same 
weight** ;  but  I  do  think  that,  before  substituting  one  system  of  arma- 
ment for  another,  we  should  test  the  matter  ourselves  to  the  '*  bitter 
end,'*  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  see  the  wisdom  of  making  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

As  to  the  calibre  of  the  guns,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary  in  an  exceedingly  forcible  prize  essay,  which  has  met  with 
general  favor  in  England,  I  espouse  the  American  idea — **  the  bigger  the 
better*' ;  depend  upon  it,  with  Yankees  to  serve  them,  the  shot  of  mam- 
moth guns  will  not  be  thrown  away.  They  have  a  saying  *'out  West** 
that  it  is  *'  bad  manners  to  draw  a  pistol  unless  you  intend  to  use  it  *' ; 
and,  though  it  may  not  be  ill-mannered,  it  is  certainly  unwise  to  hit  a 
ship  at  all  unless  you  do  her  some  damage,  for  men  get  a  contempt  for 
that  which  docs  not  hurt  when  it  strikes  them.  With  a  fleet  composed 
of  the  three  classes  referred  to  above,  an  admiral,  informed  by  his 
lookouts  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  would  signal  such  a  formation  as 
he  should  deem  best,  always,  however,  keeping  his  artillery  in  the  centre 
of  the  fleet,  and  his  rams  nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  well  in  hand,  in 
readiness  to  begjn  the  attack.  No  order  of  battle  could  be  laid  down 
which  would  suit  every  occasion,  and  the  effect  of  adopting  any  one  order 
as  absolute  would  be  to  give  your  enemy  the  advantage  of  knowing  how 
he  should  find  you,  and  laying  his  plans  accordingly,  while  you  would  be 
left  in  doubt  up  to  the  last  moment  as  to  what  his  method  of  attack  or 
defence  would  be.  A  fleet  should  be  so  drilled  as  to  be  enabled  to 
assume  any  formation  with  readiness,  and  it  should  be  a  unit  of  force 
acting  under  one  liead.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  us  than  the 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  it  may  be  separated  into  groups,  each  group 
bsing,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  the  other. 

For  at  sea,  as  on  the  land,  **  war  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  con- 
centrating a  greater  force  than  the  enemy  upon  a  given  point,"  and  Com- 
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t  Noel's  plan  of  battle  would  almply  afford  one's  adveTSsrjr,  in  my 
opinion,  ■  cbance  of  surrounding  his  detached  groups  one  after  ibe  other 
with  a  superior  force,  and  thus  wbipploE  tbe  nbole  fleet  in  detail. 

I  may  remark  here  that  in  our  new  tactical  signal-book  the  sigcal 
"Prom  the  centre  of  threes,  fours,  fives,  etc.,  form  double  echelon" 
(natural  or  InTerlcd),  affords  us  the  means  of  throwing  our  wliole  fleet, 
or  an;  divieion  or  squadron  of  it,  Into  groups  offensive  or  defensive  of 
Bny  required  depth,  each  group,  however,  being  ciOEel;  supported  by  all 
tlie  others. 

Opening  the  ball  with  artillery -vessels  "passing  each  other,  at  a  com- 
bined speed  of  twenty  linoli,"  could  only  result  in  one  of  those  inde- 
cisiTe  actions  which  every  comoiander-in-cbief  should  aim  to  avoid ;  for 
three-fourths  of  the  projectiles  fired  would  fall  into  the  se&,  while  the 
smoke  of  the  guns  on  both  aides  would  so  obscure  the  vision  aa  to  render 
the  attack  of  the  rams  of  no  avail. 

In  mj  judgment,  the  rams  should  begin  the  action  by  charging  the 
enemy,  and  throwing  him  into  confusion  or  bringing  him  to  a  stand;  thin 
the  artillery-vcBEcts  would  oppn  vith  feme  elTect,  and  the  lorpcdo-boais, 
under  cover  of  their  fire,  proceed  stealthily  but  BWifily  to.  complete  the 
work  of  devastation  Inaugurated  by  the  charge. 

After  charj^Dg  through  the  enemy,  the  rams  should  reform  and  charge 
back,  or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  pass  around  his  fleet,  attacking  everything 
In  the  way,  and,  after  regaining^  their  own  lines,  take  liieir  position  wiili 
the  reserve,  in  readiness  to  act  with  it  when  the  "sapreme  moment."  as 
the  French  term  that  instant  when  victory  or  defeat  hangs  In  the  balance, 
has  arrived.  This  is  the  lime,  too,  to  "  put  in  "  every  boat  fitted  with  tor- 
pedoes that  the  condition  of  the  sea  will  permit  to  he  lowered. 

It  would  seem  useless,  perhaps,  for  us  to  talk  of  the  assembling  of 
fleets  when  our  flag  scarcely  floats  from  the  mast-head  of  a  merchantman 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  eily  of  New  York,  our  commercial  metropolis, 
seems  so  far  indifferent  to  the  national  misfortune  as  actually  to  take 
pride  in  the  number  of  foreign  steamers  which  daily  leave  her  wharves ; 
yet  1  cannot  hut  believe  that  the  great  Republic  will  nwaken  from  her 
lethargy  ere  long,  and  once  more  put   forth   her  strength  upon  the  deep. 

When  that  day  comes,  when  our  commerce  is  again  extended  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  earth,  I  bave  faitli  that  a  navy  will  i>e  created 
for  its  protection  worthy  of  a  great  people,  whose  fleets  some  of  you. 
gentlemen,  wilt  be  called  upon  to  command. 

This  you  can  prepare  yoursclvea  to  do  intelligently  only  by  devoting 
yourselves  zealously  to  the  study  of  your  profession  ;  and  let  me  advise 
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you,  above  all  else,  to  read  diligently  the  naval  history  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  to  imitate  Nelson  in  his  close  study  of  naval  tactics  ; 
for  depend  upon  it  that  in  future  naval  battles,  other  things  being  equal, 
victory  will  belong  to  that  fleet  which  is  most  skilfully  manoeuvred. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said  before — namely, 
that  a  man-of-war,  uii/tout  speed  and  turning  power^  is  as  useless  as  *'  a 
painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,*'  no  matter  what  her  armament  or 
armor;  and  let  ms  beg  of  you,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  dividing 
fleets  into  independent  detachments,  to  adopt  for  your  motto :  The  s/tipn 
of  our  Union  and  the  union  of  our  ships :  may  they  be  like  our  States^ 
*' one  and  inseparable,"^ 
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COMMANDRK  TeRKT. 

fleet  into  groups  been  adopted  in  tlit  French  novy  * 

CoMMODOiiE  Paurer.  Any  number  of  vetselB  may  be  called  a  group ; 
but  the  prletou,  an  aseemblage  of  fcur  vtsi'tls,  lo  which  the  English  bave 
given  ibe  distinctive  name  of  group,  waH  suggested  by  Admiral  Willauue, 
of  tbe  French  navy.  I  do  not  object  to  groups,  but  to  drliidiiil  groups, 
acting  independently   of  each   other. 

ItEAR-ADUiBAi.  RonGEKB.      Was  not  ibis  plan  adopted  at  Bey  West  ? 

CouMODORE  P.^RKEB.  At  Key  West  the  vepsels  were  Reparaled  Into 
groups,   in  cloac   supporting  distance   of  each   other. 

CoMMAKDER  Farqchab.  Supposing  that  sailti  and  apars  are  eventU' 
ally  done  away  with,  bow  will  signuls  he  made — above  ull,  in  action  T 
Will   a  commander-in-chief  be   obliged   lo   rely  entirely  on   the  hand  flag? 

Commodore  Pakkek.     It  will  be  caKy  to  signal  from  a  flag-pole  before 
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to  signal  at   all,  except  to   the  t 

understood   before   going  into  action, 

REAR-AD.'tfiRAi,  lionoER?.  It  wus  Staled  i 
mum  speed  attained  by  the  fleet  dnrintr  the 
half  knots.  Was  the  result  due  lo  the  slow 
the   fault  of   the- commanding  oltlcera  ? 

C'OMMOiM>i(E  Parker.  I  believe  i1  was  cntil-ely  owing  to  the  slowness 
"  or  llic  vessels.  In  making  the  passage  to  the  Bay  of  Florida  signal  was 
made  lo  keep  the  speed  up  to  five  knots.  The  SI,,  uauihiali  signalled  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  it.  The  hv^X  that  the  Wobtii-h  could  do 
was  six  and  a  half  knots.  The  F'<u,Uii>  euuld  be  forced  up  to  nine,  but 
could   not  keep  up   more   than   seven. 

Rear-Aiimiral  HooKita,  I  am  loaih  iu  believe  that  the  maximum 
Hpe<-d  of  any  fleet  of  the  United  Slates  navy  is  only  four  and  a  half  knots. 
1  have  C'lmmundcd  several  of  the  vess<'l.s  that  have  lately  been  assembled 
at  Key  West,  and  their  speed  wns  certainly  miieli  Kreo'er  than  four  and 
a  half  knots.  I  eannol  allow  the  stulcmeiit  lo  go  out  lo  the  world  with- 
out expressing  my  doubt  about  it.  Iu  regard  to  the  use  of  steam,  I 
agree   with   the   views  ol   Commodore   Parkir. 

CoMMODoKK  Pakrkr.  It  is  inipoK>ible  to  judge  of  the  speed  of  a  fleet 
by  what  can  be  done  by  single  or  detached  vessels.  All  the  vessels  of 
a  fleet  mu'it  b^'  po^ssessed  of  great  aud  pennauent  speed,  or  else  the  faster 
vessels  must  reduce  their  rale  of   S|)eed   to   conform   to   that  of  vVi«  k\o-k» 
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Lieutenant  McLean.  I  have  known  the  Sheniuuloafi  to  make  twelve 
knots  when  in  good  condition.  As  to  doing  away  with  sails,  I  tliink 
it  would  be  very  unwise.  I  have  seen  a  steamer  scudding  before  the 
wind  under  reefed  topsails,  her  propeller  being  almost  all  the  time  two- 
thirds  out  of  water.  She  would  have  been  in  a  rather  bad  situation 
without  }ier  topsails. 

Commander  McNair.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  times  when  reefed  top- 
sails were  yavy  useful.  1  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  abandon  the  use 
of  sails  entirelv. 

CoMMODOKE  Parker.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  storm  as  would  have  made  it  necessary  for  a  steamer,  not  borne  down 
by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  her  masts,  spars,  and  rigging,  to  scud, 
especially  if  she  were  provided  with  a  suitable  drag.  I  would  use  sails 
merely  as  auxiliaries  of  steam. 

Chief-Engineer  Baker.  The  low  rate  of  speed  of  the  fleet  assem- 
bled at  Key  West  was  owinu  to  peculiar  circumstances.  Much  of  the 
machinery  built  during  the  late  war  b}'  inexperienced  contractors,  at  a 
time  when  the  best  material  could  not  always  be  obtained,  had  deterio- 
rated even  from  its  original  condition  by  the  effects  of  wear  and  decay. 
When  the  8'itum\d>ah,  unable  at  the  Key  West  fleet  mana?uvres  to  make 
Ave  knots,  was  new,  she  was  a  twelve-knot  ship,  but  her  boilers  have 
been  worn  out  in  lon<;  service.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy 
will  in  future  be  able  to^keep  up  a  <rreater  speed  than  four  and  a  half 
knots. 

It  niav  be  of  interest  to  the  Institute  to  know  that  one  of  the 
vessels  lately  built  by  the  Navy  Dcparinient,  the  t^watdni,  now  employed 
in  the  exjiOdilion  for  (>l)servinir  the  transif  of  Venus,  has  attained  a 
speed  of  twelve  knots,  with  only  eiirht  of  her  ten  boiler:;  in  use.  This 
performance     was    under    steam    alone,    unir'.ttuenced   by    ^^ind    and    sea. 

A   vote   of  thinks   was   tln'n   tCMuhM'cd   to   Commodore   Parker. 

The  chair  was  rcMinicd  by  Rear  Admiral  Hcd;;ers,  but,  there  being  no 
further   business,    the   mectinir   adjourned.  » 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PAPEIl  RKAD  BY  LIEUT.  COLLINS  (No.  6). 

ComoDORB  RoiWEita.  Mr.  Cbairmaii,  Itiv  labors  of  my  brother  ufllt cm 
in  thi»  and  id  other  cxpeiUtionH  for  tlie  psme  purpoHc  hnvc  reflcclt^l  grcHt 
credit  upoi)  tlic  aervicc,  I  am  priiuit  to  mention  thtit  in  tlic  courHe  of  a 
recunl  conversation  witb  a  gentleman  who  in  |ierliH|iH  the  grcaleoi  mathe- 
DiRticiau  In  IliiH  country,  he  remarked  that  the  naval  offlcerx  eonnected 
witli  the  surveying  expeditinnti  ncrosa  (lie  iBtliniuH  of  Darien  liad  ren- 
derud  llieir  nume!i  immortal;  tbat  the  tana]  would  nithour  doiilit  Ih'  ron- 
structed  eventually;  and  that  the  nnmea  of  Seitiidgc,  Lull,  Sliufeldi,  and 
others,  would  he  for  ever  remembereii  with  gralitudc  and  rcspccl.  He 
attributed  much  of  tlie  buccchh  of  Ihcsc  oHircn)  to  the  excellent  educa- 
tion thai   many  of   tliem  had  received  at  the  Nuval   Academy. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  naval  offlcent  tu  manifeHr  an  Iniercitt 
in  the  great  Improvements  and  sclenllflc  inveHligalionn  thai  are  now  con- 
tinually going  on. 

CoM<doi>OHK  F.  A.  Pabkbh.  Hr.  Clmirninn,  I  llilnk  il  would  lie  In- 
terealing  to  the  m^mbcrH  of  tlie  Inslitute  1o  leani  \>j\  it  ix  pro|>oiM.'d 
to  avoid  or  overcome  Ibe  obalacie  presented  by  (be  l).ir  !it  the  mouth  of 
the  Atrato  River,  on  wliich  there  are.  I  lielievi-.  only  tlir^-i-  or  four  feet 
Of  water 

Ltectknant  ('uti.INs,  It  liaM  lieen  ttugge^ted  tii  close  up  all  Ibe 
mouths  of  the  delta  except  tliree,  and  in  this  manner  increase  (lie  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar. 

IIear-Admikal  Joun  L,  Worden.  I  think  ihe  idea  ii  koo'I  "<"-'•  The 
gr^-at  force  thus  added  to  tlie  current  would  doubtless  in  time  eiil  a  -uf- 
lieient  channel   ibrougii  llie  bur. 

CosfMODOKB  lloDflUBs.  Even  if  that  plan  sbould  fail,  Ihe  dlflieully 
could  be  overcome  by  conatructinf;  a  side  canal  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
poaed  at  the  delta  of  the  MiasiN»ippi  River. 

CovMAKDKR  URftSR.     What  is  the  width  of  tbe  bar" 

LiBUTBMAKT  CuLi.iNS,  The  widtb  of  the  bur  is  iibout  Imlf  u  mile. 
.Vfter  passinj;  the  liar,  ihe  water  is  from  Iwfnty-live 
in  depth.  The  river  is  iLhniit  two  thousand  feel  i 
good  liroail  channel,  even  in  tbe  dry  seu-ion.  Tbe  ( 
by  Comiminder  9L,'lfrid.!;e  i*  about  I  wctit.y-ciglit  niilei 
require  three  miles  of  tunnelling.  The  entire  cost  i 
IMMI.OOn. 

CoNUtni>Ki(  Urrrr.     What  was  the  coal  of  ihe  i 
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Commander  Farquhar.    The  total  cost  was  aboat  $80,000,000;  there 
are,  however,  no  locks  in  the  Suez  Canal. 

On  motion  of  Rear-Admiral  Worden,  the   thanks   of  the   Institute 
were  tendered  to  Lieutenant  Collins  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

The  Institute  then  went  into  executive  session. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


TITLE. 
Amiolb  I.    Tha  OrRaniMtion  ahall  be  known  u  the  "  Unittd  BlaUt  NanU  In- 

KRUATL'JI. 
Page  10.  linu  21,  for  Commandek  MONTGOMERY  TICARD,  U.  S.  N.. 
iwmI  Commamhek  MONTGOMERY  SICARD,  U.  S.  N. 

OBQANIZATION  ANU  UKl!'lUt:^tlS. 

Abt.  III.    1.    Tha  ofGcen  ftad  the  panaaaent  committees  of  tha  Society  ihill 
include  — 
A  Prwident. 
Vice-President*. 
A  Secretary.  1 

A  Correeponding  Secretary.  I  Eiecutive  Committee. 
A  TreMorer.  J 

A  Committee  on  Foblicationi, 
Correaponding  Secretariee  for  StatioQi. 

2.  Special  committees  may  at  any  time  be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  tha 
society  to  conaidet  qnestioni  Dot  properly  uadur  the  cogntianee  of  the  Standiag 
ConiDiitt«M. 

3.  There  ehall  be  a  Vice-President  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  each 
squadron,  and  at  each  ahoro  etatioa,  who  shall  be  chosen  to  hold  office  for  ontt' 
year,  by  the  memban  of  the  Society  on  the  etation. 

MEMBEBSHIF. 

Abt.  ly.    1.    The  Institnte  shall  conaiit  of  members,  honorary  members,  and 

2.    All  officers  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  of  the  Academic  Staff  of  tho 
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Naval  Academy,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  members  without  ballot,  on  payment 
of  initiation  fee  and  dues,  to  the  Treasurer,  or  the  Corresponding  Secretary  on  the 
station. 

3.  Honorary  members  shall  be  selected  from  distingnished  Naval  and  Military 
officers  and  from  eminent  men  of  learning  in  civil  life ;  provided  that  the  number 
of  such  members  shall  in  no  case  exceed  thirty. 

4.  Associates  shall  be  chosen  from  persons  connected  with  the  Military  and 
Naval  professions,  and  from  persons  in  civil  life  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
objects  that  it  is  the  design  of  the  Institute  to  advance. 

5.  Honorary  members  and  associates  shall  be  elected  as  follows :  Nominations 
shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  such  nominations,  with 
the  name  of  the  member  making  them,  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  the  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Institute  the  committee  shall  report. 
If  their  report  be  favorable,  a  majority  of  the  members  present  shall  decide  the 
election;  but,  if  unfavorable,  a  two-thirds  vote  shall  be  required  to  elect  the  can- 
didate. Two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

6.  The  annual  assessment  for  a  member  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  for  an  asso* 
elate  three  dollars,  payable  upon  joining  the  Institute,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each 
succeeding  January. 

7.  Membership  shall  only  be  forfeited  in  eases  where  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Society,  shall  so 
determine. 

NOMINATIONS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

Art.  V.  1.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Sodlety  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  January  of  each  year,  at  which  all  officers  shall  be  chosen,  except  those  provid- 
ed for  in  Art.  III.,  Sec.  3. 

2.  Members  not  in  attendance  may  vote  by  proxy  at  such  elections,  as  well  as 
upon  questions  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws ;  but  vote  by  proxy  will 
only  be  allowed  in  the  two  cases  herein  specified.  Honorary  members  and  asso- 
ciates will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  question. 

3.  A  majority  of  votes  recorded  shall  determine  choice. 

4.  Members  elected  to  the  position  of  Officers  of  the  Society  will  assume  their 
duties  as  soon  as  notified. 

5.  Vacancies  may  be  temporarily  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but  reg- 
ular nominations  and  elections  shall  follow  as  soon  as  practicable. 

6.  All  voting  for  officers  shall  be  by  ballot  in  session  of  the  Society. 


DUTIES  OF  OFFICEBS. 

Art.  TI.  1.  Th«  FrMident,  or,  in  hia  ftbuace,  tbe  Viee-PrraideDt,  or  in  tha 
ftbMQca  of  both,  »  msmber  of  th«  Ezecativ*  CommittM  wilt  prMids  in  Es«cati7« 

2.  The  tntuMtion  of  all  fiotncitil,  azeeattve,  or  kdmiautratiTS  botiaeu,  in 
which  latt«r  shall  be  inclndsd  cemonbip  of  pspen  offered  foi  preaenUtion  to  tha 
Sodety,  ahall  ba  in  ths  hands  of  tha  Ezacntive  ConimitI«a.  The  Cotnniittee  will 
detanniDe  for  itaelf  its  routine  of  bniiiiau  and  form  of  record. 

3.  Tba  Saeretary  shall  keep  a  register  of  tha  members,  a  copy  of  the  Coutita- 
tJDQ  and  By-Laws,  in  which  be  ahalt  note  all  changas,  a  joaroal  of  the  proceed* 
iap  of  tha  Society,  a  uparate  record  of  the  procaedinga  of  the  EzacatiTe  Commit- 
tea,  and  a  file  book  in  which  the  report*  of  commitUea,  i,e.,  ahall  bo  entered.  TbeM 
books  shall  ba  at  all  timas  in  readineas  for  inapection.  Papara  offared  by  memben 
nnable  to  ba  preaaot,  if  accepted  by  the  Execative  Committee,  shall  be  read  by 
the  Secretary.  He  shall  give  dne  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
have  control  of  tha  Stenographer  and  copyists  employed  to  prepare  records  of 
procaedinga. 

4.  Tha  Corraaponding  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  corraapoodaaca  and  ke«p  a 
record  thereof. 

fi.  The  Treasorer,  under  the  direction  of  tha  Eiecativa  Committee,  ahatl  be  th« 
diibarung  officer.  He  shall  keep  a  receipt  and  ezpenditara  book,  and  an  acconnt 
current  with  each  member.  He  will  BDboiit  his  books  for  examination  wheneTei 
Mkad  for. 

6.  Tha  committee  on  pnblicatioas  shall  have  charge  of  the  printing  and  pnbli* 
aation  of  all  papers  and  prnceadinp  of  the  Society. 

7.  CorraapondiDg  Secretaries  of  stations  shall  keep  the  Inititute,  through  iU 
Correaponding  Secretary,  advised  of  new  members,  and  of  all  matters  of  intereat, 
and  shall  attend  to  the  collectioD  and  tranamiaaion  lo  the  Traaaarer  of  tha  dnaa  of 
mambera. 

MEETINGS. 
Abt.  VII.    1,    There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  tha  second  Tharaday 
of  each  month  for  the  diactuaioD  of  profeatioDal  and  scieotiGc  subjects. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  ba  called  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  raqneat  of  one  or 
mora  of  the  general  officers,  or  of  standing  or  special  Committees. 

3.  A  stenographer  shall  be  employed  to  keep  the  record  of  all  proceedings  of 
regular  meatinga. 

i.    Annually,  or  aa  mnch  ottener  aa  tha  Ezeootive  Committee  may  decide,  a 
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record  of  papers  read  before  the  Society  and  the  diBcassions  growing  ont  of  them, 
shall  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Papers  on  intricate  technical  subjects  may 
be  published  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  without  being  publicly 
read,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  subject  to  which  they  relate 
be  not  of  a  character  to  be  appreciated  on  merely  casual  investigation. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art.  VIII.  No  addition  or  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
shall  be  made  without  the  assent  of  two- thirds  the  members  voting.  Notice  of 
proposed  changes  or  additions  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  at  least  one  month 
before  action  is  taken  upon  them. 


BY-LAWS. 


Abticle  I.  The  rnUi  of  the  Uaited  Sutcs  Hoase  of  Repr«unUtiTM  Rhall,  in 
•0  fur  as  applicable,  govern  tha  pwliamentwy  proceedings  of  the  Society.    . 

Art.  II.  1.  At  both  regnlar  and  BUt«d  meetiage  the  routine  of  baaioeu  Bhftll 
be  u  foUowa. 

2.  At  ezecativa  meetiagB,  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  member  of  the  EzacDlive  Committee  will  call  th« 
meeting  to  order  and  occupy  the  chair  dnring  tha  seuioQ  ;  in  the  abaeace  of  these, 
tha  Society  will  appoint  a  chairman. 

3.  At  meetings  tor  presentation  of  papers  and  discussion,  the  Society  will  ba 
called  to  order  oa  above  provided,  and  a  chairman  will  be  appointed  by  tha  pre- 
siding officer,  reference  being  had  to  the  subject  about  to  be  diicaseed,  and  an  ex- 
pert in  the  specialty  to  which  it  ratataa  selected. 

4.  At  regular  meetings,  after  the  preseotittion  of  the  paper  of  thaevening,  or  on 
the  termination  of  the  argumante  made  by  members  appointed  to,  or  voluntarily 
appearing  to  enter  into  formal  discussion,  the  chairman  will  make  sucli  review  of 
the  paper  as  he  may  deem  proper.  Informal  discuseion  will  then  be  in  order,  each 
speaker  being  allowed  not  exceeding  ton  minntcs  in  the  aggregate,  unless  bj  spec- 
ial permission  of  the  Society.  The  author  of  the  paper  w:ll  in  conclusion  be  al- 
lowed such  time  in  making  a  rfsnm^  of  tha  di^cussiun  a.i  he  may  deem  necessary. 
The  discuseion  ended,  the  Chairman  will  close  the  proceedings  with  such  remarki 
as  ha  may  be  pleased  to  offer. 

6.  At  the  close  of  tho  concluding  romrirks  of  the  Chairman,  the  Society  will  go 
into  Executive  Session,  oa  hereinbefore  provided,  fox  the  transiaction  of  business, 
as  follows ; 
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1.  SUtod  bnrincB,  if  ibcn  ibsU  ht  aaf  to  ba 

i.  Uii£iiUi«4  bwiseH  Uk«ii  np. 

3.  Bcporti  «f  OSmii  or  CommiitM*. 

4.  Appliotiou  for  mcDbanhip  repoitod. 
6.  Cornipon<]eiica  rad. 

6.  UUmIUomku  biuiii«M  tnaMcud. 

7.  Kaw  bciiiUM  introdoMd. 
6.  AdjoniiunMit. 
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CommaDder  \Vm.  T.  Sampbos  in  the  Chair. 


The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from 

LlEUTEXAKT  J.   FORa^TII  KIeIOS, 

OX  THE  VELOCITY  OF  THE  WIND. 


I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  a  record  of  observntions  made  by  myself 
on  board  the  United  States  Steamer  Omaha,  Captain  P.  C.  Johnson 
Commanding,  of  the  relative  speeds  of  tiiis  ship  and  of  the  prop-.'lling 
wind  upon  various  points  of  sailing ;  and  of  the  speeds,  dimensions, 
&c„  of  waves. 

The  velocities  of  winds  and  w.ives  are  in  knots,  of  6086  feet  to  the 
mile,  per  hour ;  the  dimensions  of  waves  are  in  feet ;  the  rules  for  log- 
books have  been  followed  in  noting  the  "  sttite  of  sea ;"  the  small  letter 
»  under  the  lette*  denoting  the  state-  of  the  sea  denotes  that  the  sea 
was  probably  caused  by  the  mme  wind  tliat  is  noted  in  its  proper  col- 
umn, the  letter  o  that  it  was  probahly  caused  by  some  other  wind  ;  ia 
the  column  for  heel  or  roll,  the  letters  h,  a,  and  p  signify  heel,  st'ir- 
board,  and  port  resjiectively. 

The  instrument  used  in  determining  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  a 
small  wheel-anemometer,  made  by  Nigretti  and  Zambra  of  London- 
It  has  given  every  proof  of  accuracy  and  durability.  A  spirit  level, 
bent  to  a  radius  of  five  inches,  was  used  to  determine  the  roll  and  heel. 
In  making  observations  for  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  anemometer 
was  always  held  for  one  minute  in  the  air  current,  well  clear  of  every 
thing,  while  the  log  was  being  hove-    All  other  observations,  for  di- 
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XTifrwhua  of  waveB,  &<*.,  ir.-re  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the 

tiijjfe.     Tlie  observe*!  vel»'.iir  of  ihe  win  J  L-  corrccied  bv  means  of  m 
Uible  f  jr  the  frolutioa  of  riirLl  trjaurles. 

TLe  ob»ervatioU"5  cover  a  ti::je  frjrn  O;tol>er  until  the  following 
May.  The  ."rLif/s  draft,  Trheu  tbe  re^jrl  wa-  Ikt^^ud,  wae  14  feet,  6  inch- 
es forward,  aiid  17  fe^t,  J.  inches,  aft  ;  wheu  h  vas  conduded, 
the  draft  was  l-'J  feet  forward,  and  1«3  feet,  10  incb«,  aft.  The 
feliip  received  on  t^jard  n-j  Jar^^e  eU]>ply  of  C'.»al  or  ppjvision*  during 
tLI?  time. 

KEsl'MK. 

The  fi;:ures,  as  tabulated,  appear: u;j  somewhat  voluminous,  I  have 
h^hM  tije  foil  j win g  resume.  Always  calling  the  speed  of  the  wind 
V.**),  we  have: — 


POINT  OK  SAILI.N';. 


Nai:i(>«r 

...J 


Numi>rr 


Cl'^F*'hi«UJ«:<L 

Oi.'-iiAlf,  riD«, kijd 'jrit:  Mild  •  liiii} {f^jLU  fr«e 

V  jii'j  aib^'MUi, 

Or^«.  two.iidd  ttj|«<«  {^jiuu  kijteft  (^«iu 

]fr'/»d.  kju4  ihF««  |^iiiit«  OB  'ju«n«r.. 

Oti*:  kb'J  x*Qtf>AuU  'ju  ijiurter.. 

Wifi'J  'i*«d  Mn 


J*^ 

,            •.::.* 

1 

:            T4.i 

4 

TT-i 

•; 

TfiS 

•j 

5«J 

11 

4»;.i» 

13 

3i'.4 

The  diffireuce  between  the  last  two  is  7.5  jx^r  cent,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  increased  <ii»turice  that  a  .ship  must  sail,  if  she  hauls  up  1} 
l»f)Uibi  no  an  to  fill  all  her  sails,  when  her  p^rt  is  dead  to  leeward, 
thu.s  showing,  if  the  fi:.'ures  are  reliable,  that  nothing  is  gained  in 
point  of  time,  by  thus  haul  in;;  a  ship  up. 

The  i;bservati"ns  on  the  cl-jse  hauled  poiiit  of  •ailing  are  the  most 
n.unero'is;  and,  as  they  do  not  <:niil)le  one  to  j)erceive  any  order  or  se- 
quence, as  arran;r'.d  ar-cording  to  the  s]»e  •!  of  the  ship,  they  are  re- 
arranged below  according  to  the  velocities  of  the  wind. 


■ 

Tru* 

.Nuiiil^ 

>r 

rnprt^orifirj;: 

TrJi'.- 

Nmnt 

ei 

p-pre* 

vntiuc 

»»-l«j'  iiy 

^p**-l 

uf 

•<hi]i  wlj*-ri 

DiflVfi^nr*;. 

vel'iCJtT 

K  ]>«<"] 

.. 

f  «iiip 

wliTn 

Differeoee. 

•  if    WJU'l. 

-• 

Klt-*"l 

oi 

Wlll'l       1-1, 

17 

"7*" 

of   wiiid   ; 

TI.-1..CJ 

ty 

of  wiii«l'^Uii.».| 

1 

.J-i 

1-.7 

H'l 

2 

4.!l 

, 

44 

3-^ 

i:. 

11.7         , 

*A 

17 

•4 

:..H 

Ct 

-I 

1'; 

1--'. 

75 

10 

4 

:,u 

*J7 

H 

17 

US 

41 

44 

i 

♦;.7 

7'* 

7 

I** 

1-.7 

♦a 

'           o.» 

*;. 

7;i 

f 

7S 

7 

K* 

l.'..H 

50 

i        35 

7 

>»:i 

1 

M 

1 

jii 

i:j.'* 

o4 

;      31 

8 

»«.« 

1 

f.l 

SI 

•il 

1 4.  J 

.V) 

!         35 

fi 

^1. 

1 

i7 

8 

J2' 

!•.. 

4i 

1         ^- 

10 

'.•.3 

M 

•-'1 

■j:;" 

lh.'2 

3>» 

!     ho 

11 

9.5 

h** 

Mt^Hii  of  11. 

.ii 

174 

40 

*'^ 

1J 

'jA 

. 

h7 

lA  13. 

14,  i- 

ii-'M 

l^M 

31 

1         51 

i;. 

10.1 

1 

«*4 

^'i. 

:i*ii 

T2Ji 

37 

1         *^ 

This  table  wouhl  ap[>ear  to  hhow  that  a  speed  of  wind  of  al)out  10 
or  1 1  miles  per  hour  is,  for  the  wind,  what  may  be  termed  its  most 
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economical  speed ;  the  percentage  velocity  of  the  ship  becoming  len, 
unsteadily  but  perceptibly,  as  the  wind  varies  from  this  velocity  in 
nther  direction. 

The  drao  of  the  screw  whex  os-coupled. 
The  mean  of  eleven  (11)  obaervations  with  the  screw  down,  and 
either  turaing  or  not  turning,  gives  the  ship's  velocity  as  -14,8  per  cenL 
of  that  of  the  wind;  and  the  mean  of  ten  (10)  observations  (this  par- 
ticular number  having  beeu  selected  because  no  greater  one  could  be 
had  where  the  similarity  of  condition  of  wind,  sea,  Ac  would  give  a 
good  comparison,)  with  the  screw  up,  gives  the  ship's  velocity  as  50.S 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  wind.  Thus  showing  a  loss  of  5.8  per  cent  of 
speed  when  the  screw  is  down — this  would  be  .29  knot  at  a  speed  of  6 
knots.  The  screw  was  always  ua-coupled  when  it  was  down,  and 
would  begin  to  turn  at  a  speed  of  from  4  to  5  knots,  and  would  coa- 
tinne  to  turn  at  a  lower  speed  wben  started. 
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V.    8.    NAVAL    ACADEMY,    ANNAPOLIS. 

December  9,  1875. 

Commander  N.  H.  Fabquhar  in  the  Chair. 


Id  the  abseuce  of  the  Secretary,  Chief  Engineer  Baker  read  the  fol- 
lowiug  paper  on 

THE  INTEROCEANIC  CANAL, 
By  Lieutenant  Frederick  Collinb. 


Some  two  years  since,  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before  tlie  Naval  In- 
stitute, a  paper  in  which  I  attempted  to  preaent  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Interoceauic  Canal  quentiou,  as  it  then  appeared  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  reliable  information. 

Since  that  time  important  additions  to  our  knowled;re  coucerning 
two  propoeed  routes  have  been  made,  and  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  requires  that  I  should  acquaint  it  with  the  facts.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  necessary  that  I  should  speak  of  the  Panama  route,  since 
you  will  doubtless  receive  information  concerning  the  results  of  the 
survey  of  that  line  by  Commander  Lull,  from  other  sources. 

I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  route  by  way  of 
the  Atrato  and  Napipi  rivers,  giving  you  the  information  acquired  by 
an  expedition  under  my  command  that  made  a  careful  survey  of  that 
route  during  the  winter  just  past. 

For  a  general  description  of  the  country  in  which  this  proposed 
route  lies,  I  would  refer  to  my  previous  paper.  I  wish  now  merely  to 
describe  its  physical  features,  aud  to  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  its 
adaptability  to  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal. 

At  the  time  of  the  reading  of  that  paper,  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Napipi,  was  confined  to  observations 
made  from  the  river  beds.  All  our  surveys  had  been  made  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  and  in  projecting  a  canal  line,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
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country  for  half  a  mile  or  8o  back  from  the  river,  was  the  same  as  it 
appeared  on  the  banks.  More  intimate  knowledge  shows  such  a  sup- 
position to  be  erroneous.  The  country  that,  from  the  river,  had  ap- 
peared to  be  flat,  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  net-work  of  hills. 
^^This  fact  is  of  great  importance  as  showing  the  difficulty  of  acquir- 
ing information  concerning  the  character  of  those  regions.  It  also 
shows  how  easily  experienced  men,  anxious  only  to  learn  the  truth, 
may  be  deceived,  and  it  enables  us  to  enunciate  the  general  rule  that 
favorable  reports  concerning  any  route,  not  substantiated  by  the  results 
of  actual  survey  over  the  ground  itself,  are  worthy  of  little  considera- 
tion. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  de- 
preciating the  value  of  surveys  made  in  the  beds  of  streams.  On  the 
contrary  I  accord  to  such  surveys  great  value,  and  believe  that  all  pre- 
liminary reconnoissances,  in  such  a  country  as  Darien  at  least,  should 
always  be  so  made. 

But  a  most  important  distinction  must  be  made  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  results  so  obtained.  And  for  thb  reason ;  a  survey  in 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  naturally  shows  the  lowed  passible  profile  within 
the  region  that  the  stream  and  its  tributaries  drain.  If,  therefore, 
such  a  survey  shows  an  unfavorable  profile,  the  question  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  finding  sl  favorable  one  anywhere  within  those  limits  must  be  re- 
garded as  conclusively  settled  in  the  negative. 

But — and  mark  the  difference — ^if  such  a  survey  shows  vl  favorable 
profile  the  question  of  the  adaptability  of  the  line  is  by  no  means  to 
be  regarded  as  settled  in  the  affirmative.  No  ship  canal  can  follow  the 
windings  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  before  any  accurate  estimate  can 
be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  line  of  the  canal,  that  line  itself  must 
be  carefully  surveyed  from  end  to  end. 

The  principles  then  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  called  upon  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  explorations  are  these : — unfavorable  reports  founded 
upon  reliable  surveys  in  the  beds  of  streams  may  be  accepted  without 
hesitation ;  favorable  reports  with  such  foundation  can  be  regarded 
only  as  indicating  the  desirability  of  a  more  careful  examination  be- 
fore judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  route. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that,  reports  of  favorable  routes  on  the  au- 
thority of  "  old  Spanish  maps  and  documents,"  or  from  **  conversations 
with  the  Natives,"  or  of  passes  in  the  Cordilleras  seen  from  either 
shore ;  or  of  low  land  seen  from  a  height,  or  while  passing  up  or  down 
rivers ;  or  of  passes  determined  by  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  or 
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the  vtSoiAty  of  itreuns— &11  sach  raporta,  I  mj,  need  no  longer  agitate 
the  get^raphical  and  oommercUl  worlds — tbey  may  be  fiet  down  at 
onoe  as  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

Applying  these  prindplee  to  the  results  of  the  surreya  of  the  past 
six  years,  we  find  that  Irom  the  surveys  in  the  beds  of  streams  the  va- 
rious routes  that  have  be«n  from  time  to  time  proposed  between  the 
Panama  rulroad  and  the  Napipi  river,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Tru- 
ando  route  which  haa  not  been  examined  since  Nichler's  survey,)  have 
been  pronouooed  unfavorable;  and  suoh  unfavorable  verdicts  may  be 
accepted  without  heeitation. 

From  a  similar  examination  the  Maptpi  route  was  prouounced  fa- 
vorable. Thb  result  should  have  been  accepted  simply  as  indicating 
the  deurability  of  further  surveys ;  it  was  altogether  wrong  to  suppose 
that  sufficient  data  bad  been  acquired  to  justify  the  preparation  of  es- 
timateeof  cost.  Theadditional  examination  that  has  since  been  made 
has  shown  the  character  of  the  country  to  be  essentially  diSeront  from 
what  we  had  been  led  by  the  previous  surveys  to  suppose. 

This  route  still  remains,  however,  even  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
the  most  &vorable  one  south  of  Panama,  at  least  The  fact  that  it  is 
BO  poorly  suited  to  the  purpose,  is  a  sufficient  index  to  the  character  of 
the  others. 

But  let  me  proceed  with  a  description  of  the  country  in  that  vicini- 
ty, which  was  my  avowed  purpose  when  I  set  out,  but  to  which  I 
have  been  long  in  coming. 

Our  survey  followed  the  left  or  northern  side  of  the  valley  at  the 
Napipi,  from  the  Atrato  to  the  junction  of  the  Daguado.  At  this 
point  the  line  crossed  the  Napipi  and  followed  the  valley  of  the  Dog- 
nado  till  opposite  Chiri-Chiri  Bay,  when  it  struck  across  the  "  divide" 
and  descended  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chin-Chiri  River. 

In  reference  to  the  general  topographical  choxacter  of  this  region, 
I  may  say  that  our  observations  on  the  main  line  of  survey,  and  in  ex- 
tended reeonuoissanoes,  showed  its  physical  features  to  be  wonderfully 
systematic  From  the  main  divide,  which  skirts  closely  the  Faolfic 
coast,  come  down,  to  the  eastward,  long  spurs  or  ridges  that  form  the 
divides  between  the  various  western  tributaries  to  the  Atrato.  These 
ridges  send  off  to  the  northward  and  southward  smaller  spurs,  and 
these  divide  again  and  again,  till  the  whole  country  is  overspread  with 
ranges  of  hills,  running  the  one  into  the  other,  like  the  veins  on  a  leaf. 
A  detached  hill  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

The  crests  of  these  hills,  are  usually  very  narrow  and  thw  sides  d»- 
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scend  abruptly — often  precipitously.  These  crests  rising  and  falling 
with  gentle  slopes,  always  afford  good  ground  for  walking.  On  this 
account  they  are  used  for  roads  or  trails  almost  exclusively  by  the  na- 
tives, they  having  long  ago  learned  that  the  longer  way  round,  with  a 
good  road,  is  a  surer  way  home  than  the  shorter,  whicb,  cutting  across 
the  ridges,  presents  a  succession  of  steep  and  slippery  hill-sides.  They 
thus  practically  exemplify  our  proverb,  even  if  they  do  not  put  it  into 
words. 

Immediately  along  the  line  of  survey,  the  country  naturally  divides 
it^lf  into  four  divisions,  us  regards  its  topographical  features.  First, 
there  exists  from  the  banks  of  the  x\trato,  for  some  five  miles  to  the 
westward,  a  fiat,  swampy  region  of  a  lower  average  level  than  the 
banks  of  the  adjacent  streams.  During  the  wet  seasons,  this  region  is 
frequently  inundated  to  a  c()n:$iderable  depth.  During  the  dry  sea- 
sous  its  more  elevated  portions  become  sufficiently  dry  to  be  passable, 
but  those  of  a  lower  level  always  remain  open  water  swamps  or  miry 
morasses. 

This  portion  of  the  route  is  in  fact  the  delta  of  the  Napipi,  since  it 
b  bounded  to  the  westward  and  northward  by  a  second  mouth  of  that 
river  called  the  Bra^o  Muriel,  while  a  third  mouth,  the  Palmerito, 
flows  through  its  central  part.  It  includes,  in  the  portion  near  the 
Atrato,  two  largo  cienegas  or  lagoons,  which  during  the  wet  months, 
are  shallow  lakes,  but  which  become  more  or  less  dried  up  as  the  rain 
lessens. 

The  second  topographical  section  extends  from  the  Braso  Muriel 
some  six  miles  to  the  westward.  It  is  characterized  by  the  extension 
of  the  spurs  of  the  divide  between  the  Napipi  and  Opogado  rivers  to 
the  very  banks  of  the  former,  rendering  it  necessary  to  cross  them  con- 
tinually with  the  survey.  Extended  recounoissiiiices  were  made  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  flanking  th&<e  hills  by  a  detour  to  the 
northward,  but  in  almost  every  case  they  were  found  to  increase  in  al- 
titude as  they  recede<l  from  the  river,  proving  to  be  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem just  described,  rather  than  detached  hills  that  might  have  been 
flanked. 

When,  therefore,  these  hills  butted  on  the  river,  there  was  no  course 
left  but  to  cross  them,  and  our  line  through  this  section  shows  a  suc- 
cession ofsteep  hills,  the  highest  being  253  feet  in  elevation. 

The  third  topographical  section  extends  from  the  western  limit  of 
the  second,  to  the  point  at  which  the  projected  canal  crosses  the  Napi- 
pi, near  the  junction  of  the  Doguado  and  Meriudo  rivers.     In  this  sec- 
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Uon,  the  spun  or  ridges  generally  terminate  at  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  back  rrom  the  river,  and  it  was  accordiogly  found  possi- 
ble to  avoid  them  by  keeping  the  Hue  well  down  to  the  southward. 
Our  profile,  therefore,  of  this  section  shows  level  or  gently  undulating 
ground,  with  no  elevations  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 

This  section,  in  common  with  all  except  the  first,  is  well  covered 
with  .heavy  timber,  which  appears  wherever  the  ground  loses  its 
swampy  character. 

The  fourth  topographical  section  extends  from  the  point  of  crossing 
the  Napipi,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  eharacterized  by  being  extreme- 
ly broken,  and  by  the  great  height  of  its  ridges  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  sections. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  section  the  line  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dc^uado.  The  distance  between  that  river  anil  tbe  Meriudo  is  so 
small,  and  the  divide  between  thciu  so  high,  that  the  spurs  extend  al- 
most invariably  directly  to  the  river  banks.  A  Hue  of  survey  carried 
up  the  valley  any  where  except  iu  the  river  bed,  must  cross  these  spurs 
continually. 

In  this  section  the  main  dividing  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the 
Atrato  and  the  Pacific  slope  is  found.  It  woj  crossed  at  an  altitude 
of  778  feet,  and  so  steeply  does  its  western  slope  descend  that  the  crest 
of  the  divide  is  only  7,000  feet  in  direct  horizontal  distance  from  the 
beach.  The  tunnel  required  for  poiising  under  this  ridge  is  three  and 
one  half  miles  in  length. 

The  direct  distance  from  the  Pacific  at  Chiri-Chiri  Bay  to  the  Atra- 
to, is  but  about  28  miles,  but  the  introduction  of  the  curves,  necessary 
to  follow  the  best  ground,  increases  the  actual  length  of  the  canal  to 
thirty  and  one  quarter  miles. 

From  the  data  acquired  by  tbe  last  expedition,  I  have  calculated 
the  probable  cost  of  a  canal  by  tliis  route,  accordinj^  to  the  general 
plan  proposed  by  Commander  Thos.  O.  Seli'ridge.  This  plan,  in  its 
essential  features,  is  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Napipi  fur  about 
20  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Doguado.  At  that  point  the  canal  is 
to  cross  the  Napipi  by  a  diim  of  sufficient  height,  and  then  to  follow 
the  valley  of  the  Doguado,  till  the  cutting  becomes  too  deep  to  con- 
tinue an  open  cut.  A  tunnel  wUI  then  be  resorted  to,  to  carry  the  canal 
under  the  dividing  ridge,  and  bring  it  out  on  tbe  Pacific,  at  (Jhirl- 
Cbiri  Bay. 

In  the  plan  on  which  the  following  estimates  have  been  founded  the 
summit  level  bos  been  placed  at  143  feet  above  mean  tide,  and  12 
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lockfl  with  ft  lift  of  10.3  feet  each  on  the  Atlantic  ride,  and  10  locks 
with  a  lift  of  14.9  feet  each  on  the  Paci6c  side  will  be  required. 

The  Canal  is  to  be  fed  at  the  summit  from  the  Napipi  river  with  its 
tribataries,  the  Doguado  and  Meriudo,  as  well  as  from  the  next  river 
to  the  southward,  the  Cuia,  for  which  purpose  an  aqueduct  three  and 
two-tenths  miles  long  is  necessary. 

Hie  estimates  include  all  the  works  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Canal,  and  for  its  preservation  and  protec- 
tion from  accident,  by  floods  or  otherwise. 

The  following  dimensions  have  been  assumed  as  best  suited  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case : —  \ 

Width  at  bottom,  72  feet 

at  water  surface  in  earth,  150  ** 

rock,  124  « 

Slope  of  sides  in  earth  cuttings,  1}  to  1. 

"  "     rock       **        below  water,  J  to  1. 

«  "         "        "       above     "  i  to  1. 

Width  of  top  of  embankment,  *  9  feet. 

Slope  of  embankment,  exterior  2  to  1. 

"  "  interior  litol. 

Width  of  "  bench  "  (at  10  feet  above  water)  9  feet 

Width  of  locks  inside,  60  " 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills,  400  ^ 

For  the  tunnel  calculations  have  been  made  with  several  different 
forms  and  dimensions.  .  In  the  estimates  given  below,  a  tunnel  60  feet 
wide  at  water  surface,  with  30  feet  depth  of  water*  and  86  feet  height 
above  water,  has  been  allowed  for.  If  a  tunnel  70  feet  wide  should  be 
considered  necessary,  the  cost  would  be  increased  by  about  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  tunnel  would  require  lining  throughout  with  an  arch 
of  masonry. 

The  followingprices  have  been  allowed  in  computing  the  cost  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  work. 

Excavation  in  earth,  33  cts.  per  cubic  yard. 

"  "  rock,  1.25  to  1.50  per  cubic  yard. 

•*  of  tunnel,  5.85  "       " 

Arched  lining  of  tunnel,  20.00  ** 

Dredging,  60  cts     ►      •* 


*  20  feet  Is  the  minimann  depth  of  water  is  any  part  of  the  Otaud. 
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HTflranlic  concrete  for  Locks,  Culverts,  Dam*,  Ac,  1 7.00  to  9  8.00 
per  cubic  ymi. 

Ab  close  a  catculation  oftfaeamount  of  work  of  every  kind,  as  is  pos- 
sible with  the  data  at  band,  has  been  made,  and  the  coat  calculated  at 
the  above  prices  with  the  following  result : — 

Estimated  Cost  op  Ca:;al. 
Excavation  and  Embankment,  1 28,697,398 

Tunnel,  33,241.923 

Locks,  5,049,214 

Culverts,  3,031,405 

Side  Drains,  2,449,953 

I>am  for  crossing  the  Napipi,  616,057 

Aqueduct  for  feeding  Canal  from  Rio  Cuia,  548,726 

Diversion  of  rivers,  1,670,159 

Grubbing  and  Clearing,  191,900 

Breakwaters  at  Cbiri<.'hiri  Bay,  2,613,000 

Improvements  at  moutb  of  Atrato,  817,780 

Light  house  at  each  terminus,  60,000 


Add  2Ji  per  cent  for  contingencies,  19,639,379 

Total  estimated  cost  1 98,196,895 

Without  entering  into  any  comparison  of  tills  canal  route,  with 
others  that  have  been  proposed,  I  pr<:aeut  the  foUowiiig  as  the  chief 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Napipi  route,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment 

ADVAVTAQES. 

1.  Shortness  of  artificial  channel  required. 

2.  Good  Harbors.  That  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  while  at  the  Pacific  terminus  there  is  deep  water  with  good 
holding  ground,  and  the  region  is  seldom  visited  by  violent  gales. 

8.  The  catting  mainly  in  rock  or  stiff,  tenaoious  clays.  In  such  ma- 
terials the  amount  of  excavation  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  the 
clay  will  A>rm  stable  embankments,  and  its  impervious  character  will 
greatly  reduce  losses  from  leakage  and  filtration. 

4.  Proximity  of  the  heaviest  work  to  the  Pacific,  rendering  trans- 
portation of  labor,  "  plant "  and  supplies  inexpensive. 

5.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  to  be  performed  lies  in  a  healthy 
TCgioB  (for  the  tropics). 
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6.  Abundance  of  good  timber  for  construction. 

7.  Absence  of  high  winds  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  Transit 
would  be  greatly  impeded  in  a  canal  lying  through  a  region  of  violent 
winds. 

8.  Freedom  from  liability  to  terrestrial  convulsions  of  a  nature  like- 
ly to  interfere  with  the  permanency  of  the  canal  works. 

9.  Absence  of  large  streams,  or  of  deep  valleys  to  be  crossed  at  a 
high  elevation. 

10.  Friendly  attitude  of  the  inhabitants. 

11.  Fertility  of  the  soil.  With  proper  management,  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  could  be  made  to  produce  the  greater  part 
of  the  supplies  required  by  the  laborers. 

Disadvantages. 

1.  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  tunnel.  This,  while  it  is  no  doubt 
practicable,  involves  great  expense  in  construction,  uncertainty  in  es- 
timate of  cost,  and  a  probable  increase  in  the  difficulties  attending 
transit,  especially  for  large  ships. 

2.  The  steep  descent  of  the  Pacific  slope,  requiring  the  grouping  of 
a  large  number  of  locks,  and  consequently  increasing  the  liability  to 
accident  to  the  works. 

3.  Very  heavy  cuttings  required  in  the  valleys  of  the  Doguado 
and  Chiri-Chiri. 

4.  Limited  water  supply  during  dry  seasons. 

5.  Liability  to  damage  to  the  works  from  sudden  floods.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  contingency  is  well  guarded  against,  yet  the  liability  to 
sudden  and  violent  floods  in  a  hilly  country,  subject  to  excessive  rains, 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

6.  Excessive  rains  likely  to  wash  away  embankments,  while  in 
course  of  construction,  and  to  interfere  generally  with  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

7.  Shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  yearly  periods  well  suited  to 
the  work  of  construction'. 

8.  Undeveloped  state  of  the  country  and  scarcity  of  native  labor. 

9.  Remoteness  from  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  world. 
The  above  are  all  that  have  occurred  to  me,  with  what  attention  I 

have  been  able  to  give  the  subject.  Those  accustomed  to  the  contem- 
plation and  execution  of  great  engineering  schemes  will  doubtless  see 
many  more  on  both  sides,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the  actual 


execntioii  of  tbe  work,  msny  complicatioDg  and  contingeDcies  will  arise 
that  tbe  best  minds  will  now  be  unable  to  foresee. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  present  my 
views  as  to  what  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  results  of 
tbe  long  series  of  explorations  that  Have  heeo  perseveringly  carried  on 
during  the  past  six  years. 

The  main  fact  to  be  deduced  is  that  the  constniction  of  a  ship  canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  is  to  be  a  work  of  truly  Her- 
culean proportions;  a  work  involving  the  expenditure  of  much  tima 
and  treasure  in  its  execution,  and  demanding  the  exhibition  of  as  great 
engineering  skill  as  has  been  put  forth  in  any  work  as  yet  accom- 
plished by  man. 

The  dreamy  hope,  that  has  existed  since  the  days  when  Columbus 
searched  in  vaia  for  a  natural  strait,  that  somewhere  among  the 
gloomy  fastnesses  of  the  isthmus  there  might  be  found  a  spot  so  exact- 
ly suited  to  the  purpose  that  the  construction  of  an  artilicial  channel 
would  be  an  easy  task  must  be  regarded  as  forever  dispelled. 

Nature  has  not  been  so  kind  as  to  lenve  the  gateway  open,  and  when 
man  shall  essay  the  task,  he  must  be  prepared  to  find  bis  highest  fec- 
nlties  and  greatest  energies  taxed  to  their  uttermost. 

In  fact,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  canal,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  improbable  that  the  question  of  transit  will  be  finally 
solved  by  resort  to  some  form  of  marine  railway,  by  means  of  which  ships 
with  cargoes  intact  shall  behauled  overland  from  one  sea  and  launched 
to  continue  their  voyagee  upon  the  other.  Such  a  project  is  by  no 
means  new,  but  the  iuherentdifficMilties  which  it  presents  have  caused  it 
to  be  kept  in  the  background,  so  long  as  any  chance  of  finding  a  place 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  canal  existed. 

But  with  the  demonstration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Canal  project, 
and  the  recent  improvements  in  the  raising  of  ships,  and  in  mechani- 
cal appliances  generally,  it  is  likely  to  assume  greater  importance,  I 
have  recently  been  informed  that  certain  parties  in  New  York  are 
taking  the  matter  into  serious  considei^tion,  and,  if  they  will  be  able 
to  insure  the  safety  of  ships  while  in  transit,  their  project  may  be  aa 
likely  to  meet  with  favor  as  that  of  a  canal  involving  locks,  dams  or 
viaducts  and  tunnels,  or  other  difficult  engineering  works. 

The  question  as  to  which  route  presents  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions to  the  construction,  maintenance  and  successful  operation  of  a 
ship  canal  involves  so  many  considerations  as  to  make  its  solution  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,    \yithout  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
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the  relative  merits  of  each,  I  will  say  that*  taking  eyerythtng  into  con- 
sideration, and  after  careful  deliberation,  I  am  perfectly  well  satisfied 
that  the  Nicaragua  route  presents  more  favorable,  and  fewer  unfiivor- 
able  conditions  than  any  of  the  others.  The  fact  that  this  route  is 
open  to  serious  objection  only  goes  to  prove  the  remarhs  just  madtt 
concerning  the  inherent  magnitude  of  the  projected  task. 

I  believe  that  the  construction  of  a  successful  ship  canal  through 
the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  enterprise! 
that  man  has  ever  yet  undertaken.  Still  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  less  difficult  there  than  elsewhere,  and,  with  time,  money,  and  the 
highest  order  of  engineering  talent,  it  cannot  be  regarded  otl^erwise 
than  as  perfectly  practicable. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  that  a  better  route  than  any  that  has 
been  examined  may  have  been  overlooked  I  would  say  that  the  ex- 
plorations have  been  so  conducted  as  to  preclude  such  a  possibility. 

In  a  country  as  densely  wooded  as  b  the  one  in  question  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  cover  every  square  mile  of  it  with  lines  of  survey ; 
hence  there  will  always  be  left  a  chance  for  interested  parties  to  de- 
clare that,  had  the  last  explorers  gone  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  or 
a  little  fiirther  to  the  south,  they  would  have  found  the  exact  spot  de- 
sired. But  the  fact  that  the  survey  of  the  bed  of  a  stream  is  fully 
competent  to  decide  the  unfavorable  character  of  all  the  region  drained 
by  that  stream  and  its  tributaries,  has  already  been  dwelt  upon.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  see  that,  when  all  the  principal  water  courses  have 
thus  been  followed  up  with  unfavorable  results,  further  search  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  positively  absurd. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  persons  are  loudly  proclaiming 
that  the  United  States  are  politically  opposed  to  the  opening  of  a  ca- 
nal, and  that  all  these  explorations  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose, 
and  carried  out  with  the  idea,  of  demonstrating  the  impracticabQity  of 
such  an  undertaking. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  persons  capable 
of  conceiving  and  publicly  proclaiming  such  idiotic  notions.  The 
good  fiiith  of  the  government  and  the  honor  of  its  officers  cannot  need 
to  be  vindicated  to  its  own  citizens.  And  if  people  can  be  found  else- 
where sufficiently  simple  to  pin  their  faith  to  visionary  enthusiasts  or 
unprincipled  adventurers,  in  preference  to  accepting  the  statements  of 
responsible  officers  whose  very  position  guarantees  absolute  truthful- 
ness, we  can  well  afibrd  to  let  them  do  so. 

Further  surveys  will  greatly  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topog- 
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raphy  of  the  various  r«|^oaB,  and  in  the  Interest  of  gec^raphical 
science  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  soon  be  made.  But  thej  can  only 
result  iQ  demoostraUDg  the  geueral  correctness  of  the  conclusions  al- 
ready drawn,  and  those  who  embark  in  them  with  any  other  hope 
will  find,  in  the  end,  that  they  have  parted  with  their  money  to  no 
other  purpose  Uian  the  demonstration  of  their  own  foolishness, 

In  a  word,  it  may  bo  said  that  no  reasooable  doubt  can  now  exist 
that  the  data  necessary  to  a  <letermi nation  of  the  most  favorable  placa 
for  the  connection  of  the  oceans  by  a  ship  canal  have  been  secured. 

CoHMAKDER  Farquhar  Stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  Lieut. 
Collins  was  not  present  himself,  in  order  to  answer  some  very  interes- 
ing  questions  which  would  most  probably  have  been  asked  by  some  of 
the  members.  He  himself,  he  said,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  great 
difficulty  Id  regard  to  the  building  of  the  canal,  was  the  estimating  of 
the  cost  of  the  work.  It  being  proposed  that  tlie  lowest  depth  of  wa- 
ter in  the  canal  should  be  twenty  six  feet,  he  did  not  sec  how  any  re- 
liable eetiraate  of  the  cost  of  the  simple  excnvatiou  could  be  made. 
Should  rock  in  large  quantities  be  encountered  during  the  process,  the 
expense  would  be,  of  course,  greatly  increased.  So  little  was  known  of 
the  nature  of  the  country,  that  no  guarantee  could  be  given  that  such 
a  contingency  might  not  arise. 

He  was  attached  to  surveying  expeditions  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuaotepec,  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  while  on  that  duty  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  next  to  an  imp03i<ihility  to 
make,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 
Lieut.  Collins,  himself,  he  continued,  in  an  article  read  before  this  In- 
stitute, about  a  year  ago,  estimated  the  cost  of  thia  Canal  to  be  fifty 
millions  of  dollars;  now,  in  his  last  paper,  which  has  just  been  read  be- 
fore the  Institute,  he  says  that  it  will  coat  over  ninety  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Another  great  difficulty,  would  be  to  get  from  the  tunnel, 
which  is  twent)'-five  hundred  feet  above  the  level,  to  the  Pacific. 
The  idea  of  having  twelve  locks,  in  such  a  short  distance,  with  a  fell 
of  over  two  hundred  feet  each,  was  an  almost  impracticable  undertak- 
ing. The  only  way  that  be  could  see  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  canal  was  to  compare  it  with  other 
works  of  a  like  character.  The  Suez  Canal  cost  about  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  mile.  It  was  to  be  remembered  however  that 
it  was  built  almost  entirely  by  forced  labor,  and  that  the  country 
through  which  it  ruus  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  soil  entirely  free  from 
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rock.  The  country  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  offered  no  such  ad- 
vantnges.  Labor  would  be  very  high.  Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, and  acting  upon  them  as  a  basis  for  an  estimate,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  might  bo  able  to  form  some  little  idea  of  how  vast 
was  the  undertaking,  and  what  tremendous  expense  it  involved. 

Rear  Admiral  Koduers  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be 
tendered  to  Lieut.  Collins  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  to 
science,  in  his  thorough  description  of  the  topographical  and  geograph- 
ical nature  of  the  country  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
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THE  TACTICS  OF  SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH  WORK. 
By  Passed  AKfiSTANT  Engineer  Tnoa.  W.  Rae. 


This  title  has  beeii  choseD  tn  delinc  precisely  tho  scope  of  the  paper. 
No  industrial  enterprise  exacts  of  its  vntariea  from  inception  to  comple- 
tion, wider  and  more  thoroiigli  krioivled^je  of  their  respective  specialties, 
than  does  the  uniting  of  distant  countries  by  a  telegraph  cable.  The 
statistician,  hydrograpber,  physicist,  manufacturer  and  seamau  must 
all  do  their  utmost  possible  to  avert  from  the  project  the  disaster  that 
any  miscalculation,  careless  recuunoisance,  clunuy  workmausliip,  or 
inadequate  equipment  will  loudly  invite.  So  much  is  comprehended 
in  the  phraae  Submarine  Telegraph  Work,  that  in  a  limited  article 
it  will  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  single  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  any  degree  of  completeness.  To  elect  this  branch  is  then 
the  queotioQ,  and,  considering  each  in  turn,  the  choice  naturally  fiills 
on  that  of  which  least  has  hitherto  been  said. 

The  function  of  the  hydrogruphcr  in  cable-work  is  not  different 
from  what  it  is  in  connection  with  other  undertakings,  the  electric iaa's 
researches  are  clearly  and  learnedly  set  forth  in  various  published 
works  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  prucesses-s  of  the  factory,  the  routine 
of  luying  the  finished  cable,  both  of  which  exhibit  bow  far  practical 
restraints  modify  abstract  theoretical  conclusions — these  are  unknown, 
and  their  importance  demands  Iionorablo  recognition  in  the  group  of 
technisms  already  specified.  It  is  not  he  who  dreiims  of  the  possible 
utilization  of  some  one  of  nature's  forces,  whom  pasterity  will  enshriue, 
but  rather  he  who  impresses  and  disciplines  this  force  until  it  seems  to 
have  no  purpose  but  to  do  man's  bidding.  Some  pre-hisloric  Chinese 
experimenter  and  Hero  of  Alexandria,  no  doubt  did  boil  water,  and 
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drive  curious  toys  thereby,  but  until  Newcomen  draioed  the  Cornish 
mines  with  it,  the  Steam  Engine  caunot  be  said  to  have  had  an  exis- 
tence. Motion  under  electrical  influence  has  been  recognized  as  far 
back  as  natural  philosophers  have  recorded  their  investigations,  and 
many,  among  whom  Schilling,  Gauss  and  Weber  are  notable,  have 
considered  its  application  to  telegraphy :  but  until  Cooke,  Wheatstone, 
Steinheil  and  Morse  had  patiently  and  unremittingly  sought  for  and 
found  a  way  around  this  obstacle,  had  neutralized  that  incompatible 
quality,  had  simplified  and  cheapened  apparatus  and  material  until 
suitable  for  common  use — the  Electric  Telegraph  had  no  real  life. 
Who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  the  ocean  with  a  telegraph 
cable,  cannot  be  named,  but  they  who  did  it  first  are  subjects  of  histo- 
ry ;  and  the  aim  of  this  article  is  to  tell  the  methods  and  devices  re- 
sorted to  by  these  adventurous  and  ingenious  spirits  and  their  succes- 
sors, which  gave  birth  to  Ocean  Telegraphy  and  have  so  developed  it 
that  the  laying  of  a  new  cable  excites  little  more  notice  than  the  pas- 
sage of  a  mail  steamer. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  the  caption,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  glance  at  considerations  which  influence  the  put- 
ting down  of  a  telegraph  cable  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  re- 
proach of  mad  speculation,  that  not  without  show  of  justice  was  urged 
against  the  originators  of  the  first  scheme  for  spanning  the  Atlantic, 
has,  in  these  latter  days,  quite  lost  point.  The  undertakings  have  been 
uniformly  successful,  and  the  close  scrutiny  so  long  maintained  of  the 
conditions  under  which  cables  work  remuneratively,  has  embodied  a 
system  of  principles  by  which  one  may  very  closely  predicate  the  re- 
sult of  a  scheme  of  this  nature.  While  the  thoughtful  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  boldness  and  faith  of  those  who  hazarded  their  for- 
tunes on  the  success  of  a  cable  of  unprecedented  length  across  the 
only  guessed-at  bed  of  a  stormy  ocean,  it  must  be  understood  that 
they  did  not  argue  from  incomplete  or  insufficient  premises — for,  as 
early  as  1851,  France  and  England  were  in  electrical  communication 
underneath  the  Channel ;  and  two  years  later,  England  and  Belgium, 
under  the  German  Ocean.  Then  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  united, 
next  England  and  Holland,  and  during  this  same  time  Prince  Edward's 
Island  was  connected  with  the  main  land,  and  a  short  cable  put  down 
in  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  Korsoe  on  the  Island  of  Zealand,  and  Vy- 
berg.  The  cables  of  the  Black  Sea  followed,  and  were  a  great  advance 
upon  preceding  ones,  not  only  as  regards  length,  which  was  all  together 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  also  on  account  of  nearly  half  the 
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circuit's  being  of  tluit  rarely  satisfactory  type  of  cable,  vii.  unarmoretl, 
except  at  the  shore^nds.  This  line  connected  Vama,  Balaiclava  and 
Constantinople,  aud  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Crimean  war.  Europe 
and  Africa  were  neit  united,  iirdt  by  cables  from  Speiaia  to  Corsica 
agd  Sardinia,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  total  length,  and  later, 
after  repeated  disasters,  by  a  line  from  Cnpe  Hpartivento  to  Bona,  near 
TuDiB,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  miles  long. 

During  this  time  a  second  attempt  to  span  the  Gulf  of  St  LanreDce 
proved  successful ;  and  in  1857,  Sardinin,  Malta  and  Corfu  were  joined 
by  cables  of  an  aggregate  length  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles. 
It  muat  not  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  list  is  a  series  of  unbroken 
successes.  No  leaa  than  seven  failures  occurred  in  the  few  schemes 
mentioned;  but  they  only  served  to  stimulate  to  greater  effort  the  un- 
daunted Newall,  who  planned  and  executed  all  but  one  of  them. 
The  projectors  of  the  Atlantic  cable  did  not  then  plunge  into  the  en- 
terprise blindfold,  and  their  experience,  combined  with  all  that  preced- 
ed and  all  that  has  followed  it  for  a  guide,  has  made  iuveslment  in  sub- 
marine telegraphs  as  legitimate  and  conservative  a  venture  as  buying 
Government  bonds.  Ilegarded  commercially  the  question  is  asfoliows: — 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  regions  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite 
amounts  to  a  certain  sum  annually,  and  use  of  telegraphic  facilities 
bears  a  definite  ratio  to  that  amount,  as  established  by  many  years' 
observation,  A  cable  of  given  dimensions — which  are  limited  by 
length  of  route,  and  depth  of  waters-can  transmit  but  so  many  words  ft 
minute.  May  it  then  be  reasonably  e)cpected  that  the  charge  per 
word  which  will  be  paid  without  demur,  and  which  statistics  prove  to 
stand  in  a  specific  ratio  to  the  interests  involved,  will  pay  the  expenses 
of  maintenance,  and  yield  stocicholders  satisfactory  dividends,  besides 
accumulating  a  fund  for  malting  good  the  casualties  from  which  no  line 
isalieolutelysafef  It  is  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  about  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  calculation  is  the  size  of  the  cable  which 
it  is  practicable  to  lay,  and,  as  this  depends  upon  careful  survey  of  the 
route  under  consideration,  the  cost  of  thus  much  of  the  enterprise  is 
literally  cast  upon  the  waters,  in  hope  of  a  return  ai^r  certain  days. 

The  experience  upon  which  these  remarks  are  based  was  acquired 
from  Florida  to  Guiana,  tlirough  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  and 
across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  embracing  a  variety  of  ocean  bed  which  per- 
haps no  other  equal  portion  of  the  globe  can  show,  and  for  this  reaaoO 
peculiarly  full  uf  interest.  It  is  needless  here  to  touch  upon  the  aubj**'* 
i)f  deep-sea  soundings,  for  its  laiest  development  may  he  learned  irott 
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the  receDt  valuable  reports  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  where  they  are 
thoroughly  and  accurately  described— and  moreover  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  has  little  influence  one  way  or  another,  in  laying  a  telegraph  ca- 
ble across  it.  The  consideration  that  really  weighs,  and  which  must  be 
most  carefully  studied,  is  the  nature  of  the  land  beneath  rather  than 
the  depth  of  water  above  it.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  and  one  for  which 
there  is  ample  explanation,  that  the  ocean  bed  at  great  depths  does  not 
present  the  same  asperities  of  surface  encountered  on  dry  land.  There 
are  elevations  and  depressions,  hills  and  valleys — even  mountain 
chains  in  some  localities, — but  whether  from  the  constant  attrition  of 
currents  or  the  superincumbent  weight  of  water  under  which  they 
were  first  thrown  up  by  interior  forces,  the  abruptness  which  charac- 
terizes similar  features  on  dry  land  does  not  appear.  A  recognition 
of  this  fact  reduces  greatly  the  labor  of  sounding  in  mid-ocean,  and 
it  is  only  on  approaching  laud,  that  more  frequent  and  precise  casts 
are  necessary.  On  the  undulating  bottom,  and  in  the  undisturbed  wa- 
ter of  lower  depths,  a  cable  is  practically  indestructible,  but  when  pen- 
dent between  rocky  ridges  or  swayed  by  currents  across  the  face  of  a 
submarine  precipice,  its  rapid  destruction  is  inevitable. 

In  the  open  sea  only  enough  soundings  need  be  taken  to  give  a  pro- 
file sufficiently  accurate  to  reveal  the  per  centum  of  "  slack,**  as  it  is 
termed,  which  must  be  allowed  at  each  point  of  the  route  to  ensure  the 
cable's  lying  entirely  upon  the  bottom  without  strain  nor  yet  undue 
Waste.  But  as  the  depth  lessens,  and  the  cable  leaves  the  region  of 
perpetual  calm  for  that  of  currents  and  waves,  no  method  of  observa- 
tion should  be  neglected  ;  the  soundings  i?hould  be  taken  as  frequently 
as  possible,  the  lead  and  specimen  cups  closely  scrutinized,  and  the 
nearing  shore,  carefully  scanned,  so  that  by  noting  the  direction  of 
mountain  ranges — if  such  be  the  nature  of  the  coast — the  slope  of  their 
sides,  the  direction  and  succession  of  intersecting  valleys — an  analogue 
may  be  obtained  of  the  blind  region  undergoing  exploration.  This 
proceeding  will  be  found  of  great  service — it  hints  at  formations  which 
are  often  discovered  upon  actual  trial,  furnishing  in  this  way  a  guiding 
hypothesis  for  the  accurate  survey  of  the  landings  upon  which,  as 
much  as  upon  anything  else,  the  success  of  a  cable,  as  a  piece  of  en- 
gineering depends.  The  route  chosen  for  the  landing  must  be  retired 
as  far  from  marine  highways  and  anchorages  and  in  as  deep  water  as 
possible — for  the  size,  weight  and  cost  of  the  cable  are  vastly  increased 
amid  surroundings  where  damage  from  the  grounding  of  a  ship  or  the 
dragging  of  an  anchor  is  possible.    It  is  worth  while  to  devote  time  and 
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labor  to  the  finding  of  a  secure  path  for  the  shore-end  of  a  cable,  and 
to  insure  that  it  be  laid  therein.  If  the  course  be  sinuous,  or  attended 
with  abrupt  declivities,  the  trouble  of  establishing  a  base  line  on  the 
shore  and  erecting  beacons  at  its  extremities  sufficiently  prominent  to 
be  visible  from  any  point  of  the  route  will  be  fully  repaid,  not  only  at 
the  first  laying  but  in  possible  future  repairing  operations.  This  work 
done — the  quantity,  type  and  dimensions  of  the  cable  may  be  settled 
upon,  and  an  opinion  formed  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  The 
insulated  conductor  of  all  cables  is  now-a-ilays  substantially  the  same. 
Calculation,  experiment  and,  what  is  better  yet,  prolonged  use  have  pro- 
nounced a  loosely  laid  strand  of  seven  copper  wires,  whose  circum- 
scribing cylinder  has  a  diameter  of  about  0.15  inches,  to  be  the  best  for 
general  purposes,  and  the  best  dielectric  for  this  strand  to  be  layers  of 
gutta  percha  closely  adhering  to  the  wire  and  to  each  other,  until  its 
diameter  amounts  to  0.3  or  0.4  inches.  The  difference  in  modern  ca- 
bles lies  principally  in  their  armor,  which  depends  almost  entirely  up- 
on the  depth  of  water  in  which  they  are  laid.  The  deep-sea  type 
must  be  able  to  sustain  its  own  length  for  at  least  the  greatest  depth 
along  its  route,  and  a  large  factor  of  safety  is  employed  to  give  secu- 
rity in  case  of  unforeseen  strains.  The  weight  of  average  deep-sea  ca- 
ble is  between  one  and  two  tons  per  mile.  A  serving  of  twisted  hemp 
is  interposed  between  the  conductor  and  its  armor  to  prevent  the  lat- 
ter's  cutting  into  the  former,  and  damaging  the  insulation.  Outside  the 
iron  armor  most  modern  cables  have  another  serving  of  yarns,  which 
is  the  nucleus  of  a  coating  of  tar  and  silica  that  in  many  cases  saves 
the  armor  from  rapid  corrosion.  The  first  cable  uniting  Cuba  and 
Florida  failed  for  this  reason  ;  it  lay  across  patches  of  a  peculiar  red 
mud,  presumably  oxide  of  iron,  which  completely  destroyed  the  wire 
covering,  and  this  being  gone,  the  Gulf  current  soon  severed  the  con- 
ductor. Some  cables  include  several  separate  conductors,  which,  while 
enlarging  the  capacity  for  business,  so  increase  its  bulk,  that  the  expe- 
dient is  only  permissible  in  short  circuits.  The  conductor  is  made 
from  the  purest  Lake  Superior  copper,  whose  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  currents  is  least  of  any  of  the  useful  metals,  and  which,  measured  in 
the  British  Association  units  or  ohms,  ranges  from  four  to  five  per  knot. 
The  reason  tor  employing  a  twisted  strand  instead  of  a  single  wire 
is  that  it  may  not  be  parted  within  the  dielectric,  by  the  strain  to  which 
the  method  of  putting  on  the  armor  renders  it  liable.  Economy  of 
labor  and  material  prescribe  that  the  latter  shall  be  put  on  in  the  same 
manner  that  wire  rope  is  made,  and  the  elasticity  of  such  a  fabrication 
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necessitates  an  equally  elastic  conductor.  While  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able that  the  conductor  should  offer  a  minimum  resistance  to  current 
electricity — it  is  even  more  necessary  that  the  dielectric  should  ofier 
the  maximum  opposition  to  its  escape,  and  this  too  is  measured  in  sim- 
ilar units.  The  ordinary  insulation  demanded  by  modem  contracts  is 
300,000,000  ohms  per  knot,  at  75°  Fah.,  because  the  insulating  power 
of  gutta  percha  varies  considerably  with  pressure  and  temperature. 
Another  quality  exists  upon  which  the  rapidity  of  signalling  depends 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  which  thus  far  has  proved  the  most  obsti- 
nate of  drawbacks:  it  is  called  electro-static  or  inductive  capacity  and 
is  measured  as  readily  as  resistance,  but  in  other  units.  The  British  As- 
sociation unit  of  capacity  is  termed  a  farad,  and  each  knot  of  the  aver- 
age deep-sea  cable  contains  about  one  third  of  a  farad.  The  less  this 
quantity  is,  the  greater  the  speed  of  signalling,  and,  as  it  varies  ?nth 
the  material  and  thickness  of  the  insulator,  much  research  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  the  subject,  which  has  only  resulted  in  a  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples. India  rubber  has  hardly  more  than  half  the  inductive  capaci- 
ty of  gutta  percha  but  has  not  made  a  good  record  for  durability.  It 
is  employed  in  the  cable  connecting  Toulon  and  Algiers  but  its  use 
has  been  abandoned  in  later  constructions. 

Mathematical  reasoning  has  established  that  the  thickness  of  dielec- 
tric must  be  about  one  third  the  diameter  of  conductor,  for  the  most 
rapid  signalling,  but,  as  this  would  bring  into  dangerous  prominence 
the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  the  former,  the  practice  is  largely  in 
excess  of  this  proportion.  The  tests  then,  to  which  a  cable  under  con- 
struction is  subject,  are  as  follows : 

The  iron  wire  of  the  armor,  which  is  sometimes  procured  already 
coated  with  zinc,  and  sometimes  so  treated  in  the  c:ible  factory,  is  sub- 
jected to  periodical  tests  for  tensile  strength,  ordinarily,  once  every 
week,  which  are  carefully  recorded.  The  specific  conductivity  of  the 
copper  wire  is  determined  by  comparison  with  established  standards, 
and  it  is  then  laid  into  strands,  (^by  machinery  similar  to  that  employed 
in  making  wire  rope)  about  two  nautical  miles  in  length,  and  wound 
upm  huge  wooilen  reels  and  rolled  away  to  be  covered  with  gutta  per- 
cha. This  process  is  one  of  the  arcana  of  the  craft  and  guarded  with 
jealous  oare.  In  general  terms  it  consists  in  drawing  the  strand 
through  tanks  of  molten  gutta  percha  and  passing  it  through  metal 
dies,  which  are  kept  well  lubricated  and  cold  enough  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion. After  l>ecx>ming  hanl  it  goes  through  a  bath  of  fluid  known 
as  Chattorton*8  coni|>ound,  and  while  yet  warm  receives  another  layer 


of  gutta  percha  applied  ia  the  same  maoaer  aa  before.  Tbis  compound 
is  the  only  tbiag  tbat  ezpetieuce  bas  sbona  to  be  tborougbly  efficacioiu 
and  reliable  for  intimately  uaiting  gutta  percba,  aad  ita  use  enUila 
the  payment  of  a  beavy  royalty.  The  Weat  India  cables  date  every 
misfortune  from  the  substitutiun  uf  anotlier  materUl  in  their  construc- 
tion, which,  while  ic  met  fully  all  factory  teaU,  could  nut  resist  the  ri- 
eissitudes  of  climate.  The  delay  caused  by  the  making  anew  of  faulty 
joints  lost  the  expedition  the  best  season  for  laying,  and  misfortuaes 
followed  thick  and  fast. 

Some  fifteen  days  after  the  core  has  been  formed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, the  larj^o  wooden  recl^  upon  which  are  wound  the  two  mile 
lengths,  are  immened  in  tanks,  heated  by  steam  to  a  temperature  of 
75°  Fah.,  and  the  first  complete  electrical  test  is  applied.  The  princi- 
pal instruments  used  are  the  astatic  galranometer,  the  ordinary  re- 
sistance coils  and  the  condenser,  all  of  which  are  mounted  on  a  large 
slab  covered  with  ebonite  and  sustained  by  piers  of  solid  masonry. 
This  secures  freedom  from  tremors  and  thorough  insulation  of  the  ap- 
paratus, indispensable  requisites  for  accurate  teets. 

The  battery  cells  are  upon  platforms  suspended  by  corda  and  links 
of  India  rubber,  ebonite,  or  other  insulating  material,  from  the  ceiling; 
which  effectually  precludes  loiis  of  current  in  their  vicinity.  The 
shape  in  which  tbis  record  ii  kept  is  shown  in  Form  I. 

A  brief  notice  of  these  columns  may  be  necessary  at  this  juncture. 
The  first  three  explain  themselves,  but  the  four  succeeding  contain  re- 
cords from  which  the  degree  of  insulation  can  be  estrmated. 

The  core,  having  its  distant  end  insulated,  is  charged  with  the  en- 
tire battery,  and,  after  a  few  seconds,  the  galvanometer  is  momentarily 
introduced  between  battery  and  coil,  and  the  deflection  noted.  It  ia 
then  cut  out,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  minute  the  coil  is  discharged 
through  the  galvanometer  and  the  deflection  again  observed.  It  will 
be  found,  to  be  less  than  the  first  deflection  and  indicates  the  rate  of 
loss  of  charge  in  one  minute,  which  measures  the  perfection  of  the  insu- 
lation. The  ninth  column  contains  a  record  of  "  copper- resistance,"  as 
it  is  termed  in  shop  parlance,  of  the  coil,  which  is  obtained  by  the  ar- 
rangement familiarly  known  as  tbe  bridge.  The  practice  is  to  use  a 
single  cell  in  this  test  Tbe  entries  in  the  right  hand  and  last  column 
are  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  that  very  variable  quantity,  the 
strength  of  the  battery.  The  method  is  to  charge  the  condenser  with 
one  cell  in  good  condition,  and  discharge  it  through  the  galvanometer 
(and  whatever  additional  resistance  may  prove  necessary) — noting 
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carefully  the  deflection.  Then  charge  the  condenser  with  the  whole 
battery  and  discharge  as  before.  The  deflection  will  rarely  be  found 
to  be  that  due  to  the  increased  number  of  ceils,  and  the  last  divided 
by  the  first  will  represent  the  number  of  standard  cells  to  which  the 
testing  battery  is  equivaleut.  By  the  term  "  C!onstant"  is  meant  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  produced  by  sending  the  current 
of  one  cell  through  a  definite  resistance,  commonly  one  million  ohms, 
which  serves  as  a  criterion  for  estimating  other  resistances. 

The  expressions  "  I.  Lead"  and  '*  C.  Leads"  indicate  insulation  and 
the  copper-resistance  of  the  leads,  which  must  be  estimated  for  the 
reason  that  the  core  under  investigation  is  usually  removed  some  distance 
from  the  batteries  and  instruments,  and  must  be  connected  with  them 
by  wires,  known  as  leads,  whose  various  resistances  must  be  noted  and 
separated  from  those  that  are  being  sought. 
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It  was  once  deemed  necessary  to  test  cables  under  a  pressure  of 
many  atmospheres  and  again  in  a  vacuum  in  order  to  rupture  bub- 
les  of  air  which  might  be  confined  iu  the  dielectric  ;  but  this  is  now 
no  longer  the  practice. 

The  warm  bath  and  accompanying  test  being  finished,  the  core  is 
passed  through  a  machine  which  serves  it  with  wet  hemp,  and,  for  fear 
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tbat  it  may  hare  received  some  mechanical  iojurj  in  the  process,  it  i§ 
again  subjected  to  tests  whose  results  are  recorded  in  very  similar 
form  to  the  last  (see  Form  II.) ;  the  only  exception  being  that  the  in- 
BulatioD  is  obtained  by  the  method  of  deflection  and  expressed  in  ac- 
tual units  of  resistance. 

The  remote  end  of  the  coil  being  carefully  iusulaled,  it  is  charged 
with  the  full  battery,  and  the  galvanometer  interposed  between  battery 
and  cable.  The  only  path  in  which  a  current  could  establish  itself  is 
through  the  dielectric,  and  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
by  this  current,  compared  with  its  deflection  through  the  specihc  resist' 
ance — in  short  with  the  constant  of  the  galvanometer, — aflbrds  a  means 
of  expressing  the  resistance  of  the  insulator  to  the  passage  of  current 
in  conventional  units.  If  the  reel  of  "served  core,"  as  it  is  now  called, 
is  satisfactory,  it  is  immediately  joined  to  its  predecessor,  which  is  per- 
haps already  receiving  its  iron  armor,  and  beiog  coiled  away  in  targe 
water-tight  ir<m  tanks  of  great  capacity.  Each  machine  has  its  own 
tank,  and  the  cable  made  by  it  constitutes  a  section.  The  process  of  joint- 
ing is  one  of  greatest  nicety  and  involves  every  possible  precaution.  The 
several  wires  of  the  copper  conductor  are  made  one,  by  solder,  and  an 
accurately  fitting  scarf  is  formed  between  the  two  ends  to  be  united. 
This  is  served  with  tine  wire  and  farther  secured  by  solder,  and,  ulti- 
mately, gutta  percha  is  drawn  over  the  union  and  the  ends  worked  and 
kneaded  imperviously  together,  using  the  patent  cotnpouud  of  Chatter- 
ton  with  lavish  baud.  So  much  trouble  was  encountered  at  these 
points  in  the  earlier  cables  that  the  safeguards  resorted  to  are  moat 
stringent.  Contracts  generally  permit  a  joint  to  have  as  little  as  one 
third  the  insulation  of  other  portions  of  the  core,  but  a  skillful  manip- 
ulator will  cause  them  even  to  exceed  it. 

The  mode  of  testing  is  to  imruerae  the  joiut,  after  cooling  it  thorough- 
ly in  ice,  in  a  carefully  insulated  vessel  of  water,  and,  having  insulated 
the  remote  end  of  the  cable,  charge  it  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  The 
vessel  of  water  contains  a  sort  of  collecting  plate,  which  is  in  commu- 
nication with  a  condenser,  and  whatever  charge  percolates  through  the 
joint  into  the  water  is  stored  up  in  the  coudenser.  After  a  suitable 
interval  the  cundeneer  Is  discharged  through  the  galvanometer,  and 
the  deflection  noted.  The  same  steps  are  then  taken  with  a  sinular 
length  of  core  which  includes  no  joint,  and  a  comparison  of  the  de- 
flections obtained  reveals  the  ratio  between  insulation  of  joint  and  of 
core.  A  separate  record  of  these  tests  is  kept,  each  joint  specifled  by 
a  number,  and  its  distance  from  the  beginning  of  the  cable  noted. 
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The  fiool  step  of  the  procees  is  to 
cover  the  armored  cable  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tar  and  silica  as  previously  de> 
:  scribed,  and  it  is  theu  ready  for  ship- 
ment    This  operation  may  go  on  as 

*  Booii  as  any  section  of  the  cable  is  com- 

-  pleted.  It  is  drawn  through  a  ma- 
chine which  roughly  serves  it  with 
yarn,  and  at  the  same  time  poura  upon 
it  the  molten  mixture  which  is  shaped 
and  hardened  by  a  die  through  which 

-  the  cable  passes.  ' 

Stowing  it  on  shipboard   is  carried 

-  OD  in  the  following  manner.  The  more 
tanks  the  vessel  has  the  iietter,  nut 
only  for  pri-.-iTviiig  the  trim  while  pay- 

'  ing  out,  but  also  for  convenience  in 

•  "  turning  over'  culile,  as  the  phrase  is, 
.  when  it  ia  uftifssury  to  cu    out  a  liiil- 

ing  joint  or  a  local  fault.    These  tanks 

are  water-tight,  made  of  boiler  iron, 

'  of  as*great  size  as  the  l>eam  and  depth 

-  of  hold  will  allow,  and  firmly  secured 
.  to  the  ship's  keclsoos.      In  the  center 

of  each   is  a  conical   chamber  equal 

in  height  to  the  tank,  four  or  live  feet 

'  diameter  at   top,   and  seven   or  tiight 

.  at  tbc  bottom.     The  interior  workinan- 

ship  uf  tank  aud  cone  is  as  smoothly 

-  finished  aa  i»i.-.-ilili',  to  guard  against 
any  hitch  in  j>uj  iug  out.     Above  each 

=  tank,  during  the  process  of  stowing,  a 
peculiar  reel  is  placed,  which  draws  the 
cable  from  the  factory  tanks  through 
as  many  guide  pulleys  as  may  l>u  uec- 
essarj-,  and  delivers  it  to  the  men  stow- 
ing it  below.     All  large  cable-Works 

-  endeavor  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
hanks  of  navigable  atrenms,  so  that 
the  risk   incurred  by  their  perishable 
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staple  in  passing  from  factory  to  ship  may  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum.  This  status  facilitates  immeusely  the  coiling  down.  Ooe  of 
the  little  machinea  alluded  to — which  consists  of  little  more  than  s 
wheel  with  an  acutely  angular  groove  storpd  in  its  face,  driven  by  au 
ordinary  hoisting  engiue,  will  enable  skillful  men  to  coil  down  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  per  hour  without  much  difficulty.  The  cable  lies  in  this 
narrow  groove,  preyed  down  into  it  by  what  U  called  a  jockey  wheel 
riding  ou  top,  thus  creating  adhesiim  enough  to  lot  the  grooved  wheel 
haul  along  the  cable  at  its  owu  velocity.  The  cable-end,  having  come 
on  board,  in  passed  down  into  and  over  the  edge  of  the  tank — to  be  ac- 
cessible for  testing  purposes.  While  the  stowing  giM^  on,  this  end  is 
carefully  insulated  bo  that  a  continuous  charge  may  be  kept  on  the  cable, 
the  escape  of  which  through  the  galvanometer  wtiuld  indicate  to  the  ob- 
server the  occurrence  of  any  injury  to  the  dielectric.  The  coiling  is  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  tank,  and  from  right  to  leiit,  to  in- 
sure its  paying  out  naturally.  And  as  each  layer,  termed  a  flake  In 
shop  parlance,  is  completed,  the  cable  must  cross  it  to  reach  the  start- 
ing of  the  next  flake,  as  iu  the  sketch.  Fig.  I.  This  naturally  produces 
inetiualities  in  the  surface,  which  are  rcmeilieil  by  the  introduction  of 
battens  between  the  flakes,  radiatiug  from  cone  to  periphery  of  tank. 
Whitewash  ia  liberally  used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  tar  and  sil- 
ica coating  of  adjacent  parts.  While  the  coiling  down  is  going  on, 
there  is  time  for  a  glance  on  deck,  at  the  a.sseinblage  of  machinery 
there  collected.  Substantially  it  is  hut  an  apparatus  fur  picking-up 
and  paying-out  cable  but  its  accessurica  are  numerous.  Two  meagre 
views  of  the  deck  will  assist  description,  and  they  are  giveu  herewith. 
See  Figs.  II  &  III. 

At  how  and  stern  are  heavy  outriggers,  marked  0,  which  carry 
strong  flanged  sheaves  designated  by  S.  Tiicse  sheaves  have  curved 
guards  attached,  which  permit  the  cable  or  grappling  rope  to  treud  in 
any  direction,  without  subjecting  it  to  sharp  bends  or  obstructing  its 
motion  iu  or  out,  aa  the  case  may  be.  A  practical  caution  is  well  in- 
troiluced  at,  this  point,  viz.  to  avoid  the  not  uncommon  blunder  of 
keeping  theaecurveil  guards  concentric  with  tlie  sheaves  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  outriders.  With  the  cable  or  grappling  rope  trending 
athwart-ship  it  is  very  apt,  wheu  bow  or  stern  sinks  iu  a  sea-way,  to 
slip  up  the  curved  guard  and,  remaining  there,  when  the  vessel  i^ses  to 
the  next  wave,  cause  damage  to  apparatus  and  cable.  The  next  piece 
of  mechanism  which  invites  attention,  is  the  dynamometer  lettered  D, 
fur  measuring  the  strain  upou  the  cable  or  grappling  rope  at  each  in- 
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8tant.  Two  elevated  pulleys,  P.  P.,  stand  at  equal  distances  from  a 
standard  in  which  a  carriage  bearing  another  grooved  pulley  has  ver- 
tical motion.  The  cable  passes  over  the  fixed  pulleys,  and  under  the 
movable  one  which  plays  the  part  of  a  rider  to  it.  Weights  are  at- 
tached to  the  riding  pulley,  and  its  motion  is  steadied  by  connecting  to 
it  a  loose  piston  which  traverses  a  vertical  cylinder  beneath  the  stand- 
ard, filled  with  oil  or  water.  The  nearer  the  cable  approaches  the  line 
joining  the  vertices  of  the  fixed  pulleys,  the  greater  will  be  the  strain 
upon  it,  and,  knowing  the  distance  apart  of  the  latter,  and  the  weight 
of  the  riding  pulley  with  its  attachments,  the  strain  corresponding  to  a 
given  amount  of  vertical  motion,  may  be  readily  calculated.  Scales  are 
constructed  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  better  that  the  motion  of  the  riding 
pulley  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  uniting  the  fixed  pulleys. 

The  brake,  Fig.  IV.,  next  demands  notice,  and  consists  of  a  heavy 
drum  about  which  several  turns  of  the  cable  are  taken,  thus  obtain- 
ing the  proper  degree  of  adhesion.  The  first  turn  of  cable  is  deflected, 
after  completing  one  circuit  of  the  drum,  by  a  device  styled  a  ''plough 
edge,"  making  room  for  the  succeeding  turn  and  thereby  preventing 
fouling.  The  shaft  which  carries  the  drum  has  also  upon  it  several 
heavy,  broad-faced  wheels  which  the  brake  blocks  press  against.  These 
are  commonly  of  elm,  and  attached  to  a  belt  of  iron  encircling  the 
wheel  in  manner  of  the  appended  sketch. 

The  wheel  turns  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  and  if  the 
levers  are  weighted  too  heavily,  the  adhesion  between  blocks  and  wheel 
face  causes  the  lever  to  lift ;  thus  bringing  the  distance  upon  it,  between 
the  points  of  attachment  of  the  brake  baud,  to  some  extent  into  its  cir- 
cumference, and  the  lengthening  it  thus  undergoes  releases  the  wheel. 
Notwithstanding  that  excess  of  motion  in  the  lever  is  controlled  by 
loose  pistons  working  in  cylinders  filled  with  liquid,  which  terminate 
the  rods  that  depend  from  the  levers  and  bear  the  weights,  the  action 
of  this  arrangement  is  often  found  to  be  too  sudden  and  extreme  and  the 
following  device  has  proved  a  remedy,  viz.  dividing  the  brake  band  and 
attaching  the  adjacent  ends  to  a  common  axis  in  the  frame  which  sup- 
ports the  wheels  directly  opposite  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever.  The  faces 
of  the  wheels  are  in  the  shape  of  an  extremely  obtuse  angle,  apex  up- 
ward, to  prevent  lateral  motion  of  the  blocks.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  the  brake  wheels  must  be  immersed  in  tanks  of  water  with 
provision  for  changing  it  often.  The  apparatus  marked  H  is  a  depen- 
dency which  fulfils  precisely  the  same  office  as  a  man  easing  a  taut 
rope  by  rendering  it  around  a  belaying  pin.    To  secure  adhesion  to 
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tbe  dram,  the  cable  most  be  kept  moderately  Uat  behind  it,  and  the 
holding-back  machine  does  this. 

The  cable  lies  in  acutely  angular  grooves  upon  the  faces  of  wheels 
which  have  a  common  axis  with  ematl  brake  wheels.  Upon  the  cable 
ride  weighted  jockey  wheels,  marked  J.,  which  crowd  it  down  until  suffi- 
cient adfaeeion  is  secured,  and  the  cable  feela  the  influence  of  the  brakes. 

In  the  center  of  every  hatch  is  a  species  of  hawse  pipe,  which  eerres  to 
guide  the  cable  to  the  upper  deck,  and  Q  designates  a  quadrantal  caat 
iron  trough,  which  leads  the  cable  ft«m  the  hatch  pipe  into  the  waj 
which  extends  from  the  forward  tank  to  the  paying-out  macbioery. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  provided  with  rollers  to  ease  along  the  cable. 
In  the  tank  are  seen  a  couple  of  iron  rings  of  different  diameters,  ena 
of  which  is  capable  of  adjustment  at  any  point  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  tank. 

The  smaller  one  generally  encircles  the  cone  just  below  its  top,  and 
is  about  a  foot  greater  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  one  whose  diameter 
is  about  half  that  of  the  tank,  follows  down  the  cable  as  it  diminishes. 
The  purpose  of  this  "  crinoline"  as  it  ia  called,  is  to  confine  the  rapidly 
moving  cable  close  to  the  cone  and  thus  add  to  the  safety  of  the  men, 
who  must  remain  in  the  tank  during  the  laying,  to  remove  the  battens 
used  in  stowing  the  cable,  and  carefully  guard  against  twists  and 
kinks.  Tbe  crinoline  rings  and  hatch  pipes  are  fitted  with  movable 
openings,  which  readily  permit  the  cable's  being  withdrawn  in  the  per- 
ilous operation  of  changing  tanks.  Tbe  picking-up  machinery  varies 
little  from  the  foregoing. 

A  large  strong  drum  fitted  with  powerful  brakes,  and  driven  by  well 
sized  engines  is  its  general  description.  Its  remoteness  from  the  main 
boilers  of  the  ship,  generally  neceBBitatea  a  separate  one  for  hoisting 
purposes,  but  this  is  not  always  tbe  case.  The  chief  desiderata  are  that 
all  drums,  sheaves  and  guide  pulleys  have  liberal  width  of  face,  for 
the  reason  that,  besides  having  to  afibrd  room  for  two  ports  of  cable — ■ 
as  when  a  bight  is  hauled  aboard — they  must  occasionally  contain  chuna 
and  hawsers  tor  springs  and  other  purposes  (a  group  of  three  sheaves  at 
the  bow  would  at  times  be  a  great  advantage) ;  that  the  "  balks,"  as  the 
timber?  supporting  the  bow  and  stem  sheaves  are  called,  have  numerous 
heavy  ring  bolts  for  the  attachment  of  selvogee  stoppers  which  are  used 
to  hold  the  cable  when  neceesary  to  remove  it  from  the  drums  for  any 
purpose :  that  one  or  more  counters  be  attached  to  each  drum  to  regis- 
ter its  revolutions,  and  that  in  every  tank,  and  convenient  to  the  pay- 
isg-out  machine,  engine-room  signals  be  put  up,  to  strike  in  event 
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of  a  threatened  fouling  of  the  cable.  A  spacious,  convenient,  and  well 
lighted  chart  room  on  deck  is  indispensable,  for  'the  ship's  position 
must  be  plotted  continually,  and  the  per  centum  of  slack  cable  regu- 
lated by  the  probable  depth  of  water  there.  The  testing  room  must 
also  be  convenient,  spacious  and  well  appointed.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  the  limits  of  this  article  to  specify  its  equipment,  but  it  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  test-room  of  a  factory.  The  astatic  is  replaced 
by  the  marine  galvanometer,  whose  heavy  turret  of  soft  iron  and  con- 
trolling magnet,  guards  it  against  terrestrial  disturbance,  as  perfectly 
as  the  double  attachment  of  the  needle  does  against  the  oscillations  and 
shock  of  waves.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  well  to  substitute  a  strand  of 
silk  floss  for  the  slender  fibre  which  supports  the  needle.  Resistance 
coils  and  a  condenser,  also  form  part  and  with  batteries  for  ship  and 
shore  use,  insulated  wire,  instruments  for  telegraphing,  coupling  screws, 
various  implements,  tabular  forms  and  stationery  the  list  is  complete. 
The  special  equipment  of  a  cable-ship,  consists  of  grappling  rope,  grap- 
nels, chains,  huts  of  corrugated  iron  for  erecting  over  the  shore-ends, 
when  they  are  in  isolated  regions  as  is  generally  the  case,  tools  and  ma- 
terial for  jointing  and  splicing,  picks  and  shovels  for  trenching,  buoys 
and  anchors  of  all  sizes,  small  brakes  and  sheaves,  for  boat  and  barge 
use,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  a  steam-launch. 

Imagine  a  ship  thus  loaded,  fitted  and  eciuipped,  en  route  for  the  ini- 
tial point  of  the  cable  route.  This  in  itself  is  a  matter  for  deliberation, 
and  the  choice  is  influenced  by  prevailing  currents  and  probable  weath- 
er. With  a  cable  perfect  as  regards  insulation  and  external  condition 
— which  reduces  vastly  the  chance  of  sudden  stoppage — it  is  bast  to 
run  with  wind  and  tide;  and  even  if  local  faults  are  suspected  which 
may  develop  under  pressure,  or  if  the  cable  has  been  deranged  in  the 
tank,  by  stress  of  weather,  making  it  likely  that  the  vessel  may  have  to 
stop  and  remain  hanging  by  it,  while  faults  are  cut  out  or  a  "  foul 
flake"  cleared,  it  is  still  better  to  run  so  that  wind  or  tide  will  conduce 
to  keep  the  ship  pointed  on  her  course,  instead  of  swinging  her  back 
over  the  cable  put  down  and  subjecting  it  to  risk  of  rupture  across 
some  sharp  edged  rock. 

The  surveillance  maintained  day  and  night  in  the  factory,  is  not  al- 
together relaxe<l  on  ship  board.  The  cable  tanks  are  kept  filled  with 
water,  if  weather  will  permit,  and  daily  tests  of  insulation  and  continui- 
ty taken.  Pew  tests  are  permissible  on  ship  board,  but  these  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  condition  of  the  dielectric,  and  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ductor is  unbroken,  and  are  the  only  absolutely  important  ones.     Hav* 
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ing  reached  the  initml  point  of  the  route  the  vessel  chooses  suitable 
anchorage  while  the  sliore  end  is  put  dovra.  This  type  of  cable  has 
not  been  special!}'  described,  aud  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  do  it  here. 
Its  weight  ranges,  from  twelve  to  thirty  tons  per  miJe,  and  ie  given  by 
additional  armor,  each  layer  of  wire  being  of  larger  size  than  the 
preceding  one.  This  ia  used  where  anchors  may  be  dropped  or  vessels 
ground  upon  it.  The  end  may  be  made  fast  to  a  boat  which  is  either 
towed  or  warped  aGhore,  and,  as  it  proceeds,  the  cable  is  lighted  out  of 
the  ship  and  kept  from  sinking  by  boats  which  slip  under  it  whenever 
the  bight  gets  too  heavy  for  the  predecessor,  or.  If  this  is  not  practica- 
ble, a  measured  quantity  is  put  in  a  barge  or  lighter,  which  is  towed 
from  shore  to  ship. 

The  coast  of  Guiana  presents  as  great  difficulties  to  this  operation 
as  can  be  imagined,  and  they  were  overcome  as  follows,  in  laying  the  line 
from  Trinidad  to  Deraerara.  The  shallow  sea  whose  greatest  depth 
was  not  sixty  fathoms,  in  the  whole  route  of  three  hundred  miles,  pre- 
cluded the  laying  of  heavy  cable  into  deep  water,  and  it  was  considered 
unjustifiable  to  carry  it  beyond  filteen  fathoms,  which  was  not  found 
within  eighteen  miles  from  land.  The  ship  having  been  lightened  in 
every  way  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  proceeded  to  the  selected  spot, 
and,  having  attached  a  buoy  and  anchor  to  the  cable  end,  and  having 
sealed  it  up,  let  it  go,  and  steamed  in-shore  in  a  making  spring  tide. 
The  sea  bottom  of  all  this  region  is  a  soft  silt  washed  down  by  the  great 
rivers  of  that  coast,  and  &  ship  may  ground  with  impuuity ;  so  she  kept 
on  till  the  wat«r  began  to  shoal,  wben  preparation  was  made  to  buoy 
and  let  go  the  cable  end.  The  moment  bottom  was  touched,  the  buoy 
was  dropped,  the  cable  cut  and  sealed  up  as  rapidly  aa  possible,  and 
thrown  afrer  it  while  the  ship  backed  out  of  a  nest  wliich  the  turuit^ 
tide  was  quickly  preparing  for  her.  There  remained  one  and  a  half 
miles  to  overcome  ere  solid  ground  was  reached,  and  the  next  step  was 
to  load  a  flat-bottomed  scow,  which  was  fitted  with  mast  and  sail,  with 
the  needed  quautity  of  cable,  and  again  to  run  for  shore  in  a  favor- 
ing  breeze,  throwing  over  the  bights  by  hand.  When  bottom  was 
touched,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  interposed  between  cable  end  and 
shore,  of  a  mud  too  thick  and  tenacious  for  boats  to  move  in,  and  too 
liquid  to  support  a  man's  weight.  The  method  then  employed  was  to 
send  from  shore  a  grappling  rope,  make  it  fast  to  the  cable  end,  and 
forcibly  haul  it  through  the  mud.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  convicts,  in 
charge  of  keepers,  performed  this  feat,  either  pulling  on  shore  or  light- 
ing the  cable  and  grappling  rope  along  through  the  mud,  in  which 
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thej  Buetamed  themselves  by  lying  on  floats  of  plank  placed  beneath 
their  arras.  A  striking  converse  to  this  occurs  in  the  Franco- American 
cable  where  it  touches  at  St.  Pierre.  The  steep  sides  of  the  island 
offered  no  natural  path  to  the  cable  ends,  which  are  therefore  embed- 
ded in  a  trench  cut  in  solid  rock,  and  covered  with  hydraulic  cement. 

The  "shore  end"  and  ''intermediate"  cable — which  are  united  by 
splicing  to  each  the  proper  end  of  a  "  taper/'  as  it  is  termed,  made  ia 
the  factory  for  the  purpose — being  disposed  of,  the  "  deep  sea"  cable 
in  the  various  tanks  is  joined  together,  and  to  the  "  intermediate/' 
by  means  of  another  "  taper,"  and  the  laying  may  at  once  commence. 

The  process  of  "joining  up,"  includes  the  making  of  the  electrical 
connection  already  described,  and  the  splicing  together  of  the  iron  ar- 
mor. The  latter  process  is  quite  like  splicing  an  ordinary  iron  rope. 
Strands  in  one  end  are  unlaid,  and  their  places  supplied  with  strands 
extending  from  the  other  end.  A  certain  alternation  is  observed  in 
this,  and  every  pair  of  strands  is  butted  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ad- 
jacent pair.  The  butted  ends  are  strongly  served  with  wire  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  entire  splice,  which  may  be  from  five  to  ten 
&thoms  long,  is  served  with  tarred  rope  yam.  Provision  has  mean- 
time been  made  on  shore  for  the  electrical  test,  which  is  kept  up  dur^ 
ing  the  laying,  and  conducted  as  follows : 

Insulation  and  continuity  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  to  exhibit  these 
at  every  instant  on  ship  board,  the  cable  end  on  shore  is  connected  to 
one  pole  of  a  condenser,  between  whose  other  pole  and  the  earth  a 
speaking  instrument  is  interposed.  The  same  arrangement  b  made 
with  the  end  on  ship  board,  with  the  addition  of  putting  the  full  test- 
ing battery  in  communication  with  the  cable  through  the  galvanome- 
ter, which  conse<|uently  exhibits  a  permanent  deflection.  The  amount 
of  this  deflection  measures  the  insulation — the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  light  from  the  scale,  indicates  a  fault  for  which  the  ship  must 
be  stopped,  and  the  defective  spot  cut  out  Reflection  will  suggest 
that  the  conductor  might  be  parted  within  the  dielectric,  without  espec- 
ially disturbing  the  deflection,  and  this  danger  is  guarded  against  by 
the  transmission  of  signals  between  ship  and  shore,  every  five  minutes. 
This  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  permanent  charge,  the  method 
of  connection  making  it  possible  to  cause  waves  of  current  to  pulsate 
through  the  conductor  without  any  electricity  leaving  or  entering  it. 
Strict  record  is  kept  of  "  continuity  signals,"  and  of  the  deflection  which 
naturally  increases  as  the  cable  gradually  changes  its  dry  tank  for  the 
deep  sea.    A  reference  to  the  distance  paid  out,  however,  renders  it 
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eaall;  reducible  to  a  certain  deflection  per  knot,  which  it  the  baaifl  of 
comparison. 

The  routine  on  deck  consists  in  noting  the  quantity  of  cable  paid 
out,  and  comparing  it  with  the  distance  made  by  the  ship,  as  deduced 
from  the  patent  log,  at  brief  intervals.  The  route  must  be  shown  1^ 
a  vessel  leading  the  cable  ship,  as  the  varying  mass  of  metal  on  board 
the  latter  so  eSectually  derouges  the  compasses  that  not  the  elightest 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them.  The  navigator,  therefore,  has 
little  more  to  do  than  to  determine  from  the  ship's  position  by  dead 
reckoning,  and  the  profile  along  the  adopted  course,  what  may  be  the 
inclination  of  the  bottom  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  thus  estimate 
the  suitable  quantity  of  slack  cable.  The  average  allowance  is  fifteen 
per  cent,  and  it  is  regulated  by  the  brakes  which  are  weighted  at  will. 
A  practical  caution  comes  in  very  properly  at  this  point,  which  is  to 
avoid  loading  the  brakes  with  reference  to  maximum  speed  of  cable — 
as  when  the  stern  of  the  vessel  rises  in  a  sea  way.  If  this  be  done,  the 
brake  drnm  will  actually  stop  when  the  stern  settles  down  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  the  cable  be  subjected  to  great  risk  of  snapping.  One  of 
the  most  delicate  operations  of  laying,  is,  on  having  finished  one  tank, 
to  commence  laying  from  another.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bottom  end  of  the  first  is  connected  to  the  top  end  of  the  second,  and 
the  bight  lies  along  the  deck  between  them.  It  passes  within  the  crin- 
oline and  hatch  pipe  of  the  empty  tank,  from  which  it  must  be  ex- 
tricated with  unerring  certainty,  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  bight 
carefully  handled,  to  prevent  kinks  and  to  guide  it  safely  from  tank 
to  paying-out  machinery.  Just  before  this  event  occurs,  men  are 
stationed  at  the  hatch .  along  the  bight,  at  the  brakes,  and  stoppers  are 
loosely  applied  for  emergencies.  The  ship  is  stopped,  and  while  drift- 
ting  on,  the  transference  is  accomplished. 

In  the  event  of  a  fault  passing  overboard,  which  is  iuiiicated  by  the 
galvanometer,  the  ship  is  instantly  stopped  and  the  distance  of  the 
feult  measured.  If  the  interruption  be  a  failure  of  continuity,  the  dis- 
tance away  of  the  rupture  may  be  measured  by  means  of  the  recorded 
capacity,  per  knot,  of  the  cable.  Note  the  deflection  caused  by  the 
discharge  from  a  condenser  of  known  capacity,  and  compare  with 
it  the  deflection  caused  by  a  discharge  from  the  cable,  with  the  same 
battery  and  interval  of  time.  If  the  dielectric  be  perforated,  the  dis- 
tance away  of  the  "  earth,"  (as  it  is  called)  thus  formed,  may  be  fouud 
by  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  to  the  poiut,  by  means  of 
the  "  bridge  "  and  referring  it  to  the  known  resistance  per  knot.    This 
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point  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  reel  inboard  again,  and  this  is  done 
by  passing  a  spring  from  the  picking  up  machine,  through  the  bow 
sheaves,  and  making  it  fast  to  the  cable  astern.  The  reeling-in  pro- 
ceeds till  the  spring  feels  the  weight,  when  the  cable  is  cut  at  the  stern, 
and  shortly  comes  on  hoard  over  the  bow,  and  is  secured  with  stop- 
pers as  soon  as  the  ''  fault*'  is  recovered.  Afler  cutting  out  the  defect- 
ive portion,  the  end  over  the  stern  b  brought  round  outside  the  ship, 
and  in  through  the  bow  sheaves,  and  the  joint  and  splice  made.  A 
hawser  is  then  made  fast  to  the  bight  and  put  about  the  drum,  the 
strain  is  taken  by  the  drum,  the  stoppers  are  loosed,  and  the  bight 
lowered  by  the  drum  till  well  below  the  hull  and  screw,  the  hawser  is 
cut,  and  the  cable  once  more  hangs  from  the  stem  of  the  ship,  which 
proceeds  on  its  course.  This  operation  is  most  hazardous,  and  attempt- 
ing it  in  a  rough  sea  lost  both  the  lines  from  Jamaica  to  Aspinwall 
and  Porto  Rico.  A  perfect  cable  ship  should  be  made  after  the 
pattern  of  our  ''  double-enders,"  with  feathering  paddles,  and  capable 
of  picking  up  or  paying  out  at  either  end.  The  landing  of  the  cable 
end  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  work  at  the  starting  point. 

Fiual  tests,  however,  are  made  of  gutta  percha  and  copper  resistance 
which  are  materially  changed  for  the  better,  by  the  low  temperature 
and  great  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  Atlantic  cable  re- 
duced its  copper  resistance  six  per  cent  after  laying,  and  increased  its 
insulation  nearly  eight-fold.  An  apparatus  which  has  a  most  impor- 
tant office  here  comes  into  play  and  demands  brief  notice.  It  is  the 
lightning  arrester,  which  consists  generally  of  a  pair  of  metal  plates, 
bristling  with  points,  and  in  near  contiguity  yet  not  touching.  The 
cable  conductor  is  attached  to  one,  while  the  other  connects  by  an 
ample  earth  wire  with  the  ground.  The  air  line  is  attached  to  the 
same  plate  as  the  cable,  by  means  of  an  extremely  line  wire,  which  con- 
ducts low  ten:5ion  currents  well  enough,  but  fuses  at  the  attempted  pas- 
sage of  an  intense  charge.  If  lightning  strike  the  air  line,  instead  of 
entering  the  cable  and  bursting  through  the  dielectric  to  earth,  it  is 
checked  by  the  melting  of  the  line  wire,  and,  leaping  across  the  small 
interval  between  the  contiguous  plates,  finds  ready  escape  to  earth. 

The  grappling  for  a  cable  is  so  purely  a  tentative  process,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  enunciate  any  general  rules.  The  major  part  of  the  work 
is  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  bottom,  and  to  determine  upon  the  proper 
implements  and  mauijeuvers.  These  settled,  the  end  is  well  nigh  reached. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  grapnels,  whose  pattern  is  rather  a  matter  of 
caprice,  chains  of  different  sizos  and  lengths,  and  a  rope  made  especial- 
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an  especial  pattern  are  also  employed.  The  rope  possesses  immeose 
strength  and  juat  the  proper  buoyancy  ;  vire  rope  being  too  dead  and 
inert,  and  hemp,  of  sufficient  strength,  offering  too  great  a  frontage  to 
the  current.  In  grappling  vrithin  sight  of  fixed  points,  the  search  may 
proceed  at  all  times — always  working  down  wind  or  tide.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  of  being  well  above  the  cable  liefore  the  grapnel  is  let  go, 
and  that  there  is  enough  rope  out.  Generally  speaking,  the  more 
chain  that  ia  interposed  between  grapnel  and  rope  the  better,  as  it 
keeps  the  former  down  to  its  work.  Away  from  definite  points  of  ref- 
erence, buoys  may  be  anchored,  and  their  positions  determined  as  a 
substitute,  but  they  rarely  watch  loug,  and  the  best  method  seems  to 
be  to  more  toward  position,  with  the  hope  of  being  on  it  at  a  conven- 
ient hour  for  a  good  oliservation,  and  to  so  forecast  that  the  terminatioD 
of  a  drag  shall  fall  in  a  time  suitable  for  another,  and  in  this  manner 
make  it  possible  to  plot  the  approximate  drift  of  the  ship.  It  saves 
going  over  explored  ground.  The  grappling  rope  leads  through  the 
forward  dynamometer  to  the  picking  up  machine,  and  the  indications 
of  the  former  are  carefully  watched — any  sudden  increase  of  strain 
denoting  that  the  ship  is  brought  up  by  something  which  must  be  in- 
vestigated, ere  the  work  can  proceed.  The  tremor  of  the  rope  also 
reveals  much  to  an  experienced  touch.  In  deep  water  to  attempt  to 
drag  otherwise  than  with  the  current  is  futile.  It  was  supposed  that 
twin  screws  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  cable  ships  in  this  re- 
spect, but  experience  has  not  so  demonstrated.  Even  with  a  slender 
rope,  the  centre  of  pressure  of  current,  upon  the  rope  aud  ship  com- 
bined, falls  far  below  the  hull,  when  the  depth  of  water  is  great,  and 
although  twin  screws  may  lay  the  ship's  stem  across  the  current,  the 
general  drift  is  not  appreciably  altered.  In  all  cases  the  use  of  en- 
gine power  in  dragging  is  to  be  discouraged,  if  any  other  expedient  can 
be  found  ;  the  risk  of  severing  the  cable  is  very  great.  Underrunning 
is  resorted  to  reluctantly  ;  with  uuiform  bottom  it  may  be  carried  on 
successfully,  but  the  impossibility  of  ensuring  that  the  ship  keep  direct- 
ly over  the  cable,  involves  the  risk  of  snapping  it  around  or  under  some 
projecting  rock,  which  it  may  encircle. 

AVork  of  the  kind  just  described  is  necessitated  by  accident  in  lay- 
ing or  by  the  interruption  of  an  established  cable,  and  in  the  latter 
case  is  preceded  by  careful  tests  from  both  ends.  The  distance  to  the 
escape  is  best  found  by  means  of  the  "  bridge"  and  the  recorded  resistance 
of  the  conductor:  if  the  conductor  alone  be  broken,  the  capacity  t^t 
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will  locate  it.  Other  tests  are  prescribed,  but  are  of  doubtful  utilitj, 
although  the  house  over  the  end  of  a  telegraph  cable  ought  to  afford 
nearly  as  great  facilities  for  testing  as  does  a  factory.  While  the  grap* 
pling  is  going  on,  a  speaking  instrument  is  connected  with  the  cable 
end,  and  a  constant  watch  kept  upon  it  for  news  of  the  success  of  the 
search.  This  enables  the  ship,  after  having  brought  the  cable  to  the 
surface,  to  know  beyond  shadow  of  doubt  on  which  hand  the  interrup* 
tion  lies.  As  regardsthe  method  of  signalling ;  in  long  circuits,  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  mirror  instrument,  which  deflects  a  pencil  of 
light  upon  a  screen,  moving  it  right  and  left,  as  currents  come  and  go, 
around  the  magnet.  A  perverse  influence,  called  induction,  makes 
itself  so  palpable  on  long  circuits  that  the  difficulty  of  signalling  is 
great  and  speed  is  impossible.  Analogy  is  often  the  best  explanation, 
and  an  elastic  tube  of  India  rubber,  traversed  by  a  current  of  water, 
affords  a  capital  one.  Imagine  such  a  tube  conveying  signals  by  the 
dropping  of  definite  quantities  of  water  out  of  its  remote  end — the 
amount  being  regulated  by  opening  and  closing  a  valve  at  the  other. 
The  pressure  of  the  current  distends  the  tube,  and  the  closing  of  the 
valve  does  not  instantly  check  the  escape  at  the  far  end,  for  it  is  pro- 
longed by  the  contraction  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  case  of  rapid  signal- 
ling would  extend  into  the  succeeding  discharge  effectually  obliterat- 
ing all  distinctness.  In  this  manner  does  the  sIqw  discharge  from  a 
cable  militate  against  speedy  communication.  To  send  a  signal  through 
the  Atlantic  cable  and  to  leave  it  clear  for  a  succeeding  one  requires 
six  or  seven  seconds  and  as  this  would  prescribe  the  speed  for  all  instru- 
ments whose  indicators  must  move  from  and  return  to  a  certain  fixed 
point  under  each  electrical  influence — as  is  the  case  with  land  lines — 
it  became  necessary  to  surmount  this  obstacle.  The  mirror  instrument 
does  not  surmount  but  evades  it,  in  that  its  motion  to  right  and  left 
need  not  be  referred  to  any  zero  point  but  only  to  its  predecessor,  thus 
enabling  one  signal  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  another.  The  light 
wanders  aimlessly  all  over  the  scale  to  a  casual  observer;  but  the 
trained  eye  interprets  every  movement  with  ease. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  all  existing  and  contemplated  sub- 
marine telegraphs  which  have  developed  from  the  petty  germ  sown  less 
than  forty  years  ago  in  the  English  Channel.  "  Lines  proposed,"  are  so 
rapidly  merging  into  "  lines  existing,"  that  the  geographer  is  allowed 
no  respite  in  revising  his  charts.  The  one  shown  needs  no  explano- 
tion,  but  may  suggest  the  question — "  why  should  the  proposed  line 
between  the  United  States  and  China  follow  the  remote  course  it  does, 
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iaatead  of  touching  at  ao  noted  a  port  of  call  aa  the  Sandwich  lal- 
andaT"  The  reason  is  that  the  indicated  direction  is  approximately 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle  and  reduces  the  quantity  of  cable  necessary ; 
also,  that  the  depth  of  the  central  Pacific  is  as  great,  or  greater,  than 
any  sea  of  the  globe.  While  depth  does  not  materially  enhance  the 
difficulty  of  laying  a  cable,  it  increases  vastly  the  labor  of  repairing 
one ;  and  as  this'  necessity  is  always  possible,  it  has  influence  la  the 
selection  of  a  route.  The  commercial  and  technical  aspects  of  such 
eaterprizes  are  as  full  of  interest  as  they  are  various.  The  astronomer 
and  geographer  fix  localities  by  the  tenuous  filament,  and  the  minister 
in  his  cabinet  handles  fleets  and  armies  at  the  very  antipodes ;  but 
there  is  yet  a  broader  view  of  their  influence  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook.  It  is  a  grand  thought  to  the  alien  that  it  will  bear  his  ap- 
peal from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  his  own  people,  and  speed 
back  the  words  that  secure  him  safety  and  comfort;  it  has  yet  a 
nobler  mission.  Ethnologists  declare  that  race  peculiarities  are  the 
ou^rowth  of  climate,  soil  and  diet,  which  in  numberless  generations 
have  evolved  a  type ;  that  the  remote  and  less  accessible  regions  exhib- 
it typical  traits  in  marked  distinctness;  while  rivers  or  other  natural 
highways  help  to  obliterate  them  by  facilitating  association,  exchange 
of  product,  intermarriage,  and  other  modifying  influences.  la  it  fiir 
fetched  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  material  and  immaterial,  and 
urge  that  these  highways  of  thought  are  tending  to  assimilate  man- 
kind; to  subdue  ignorant  envy  and  hatred ;  soften  uatural  asperities; 
broaden,  liberalize  and  mould  the  creature,  into  some  semblance  of  that 
Creator  to  whom  time  and  space  are  as  nothing. 
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April  13,  1876. 
Commimder  Edward  Terby  in  the  Chair. 


TWO  LESSONS  FROM.  THE  FUTURE. 

By  Lieut.  T.  B.  U.  Masos,  U.  S.  N. 

esbayonb. 


Gentlemen  : 
The  two  letters  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  your  considenitioD 
this  evening  will,  I  hope,  explain  themselvea.  As  you  will  see  by  the 
dates,  they  are  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  future,  and  are  merely 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  results  of  possible  events.  They  are 
supposed  to  bo  written  by  an  officer — in  the  first  holding  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  in  the  second,  after  a  Iap»e  of  nearly  a  third  of  a  century, 
that  of  Rear-Admtral.  The  triend  in  the  first  place  holding  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  in  the  second,  having  for  many  years  retired  to  the 
quiet  of  civil  lift. 

San  Bolo,  Donland,  July  4th,  1880. 
Dear  Friend  : 
This  is  a  melancholy  way  to  spend  the  anniversary  of  our  independ- 
ence, I  being  at  this  moment  anything  but  independent.    I  was  sent 
here,  a  month  ago,  with  about  one  hundred  other  officers,  to  rusticate 
unUl  peace  is  declared,  as  there  are  no  means  of  exchanging  us.     We 
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are  on  parole  and  allowed  to  wander  within  the  militarj  limits  of  this 
place. 

As  you  were  a  spectator,  and  an  actor,  at  the  battle  of  the  8th  of 
May,  off  Gady,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recount  to  you  more  than 
the  part  taken  by  our  ship.  You  know  I  was  aboard  the  Franklin,  our 
crack  big  ship,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Commander-in-chiefl  When  the 
enemy  hove  in  sight,  we  formed  with  the  other  ships  in  order  of  battle, 
and  manoeuvering  for  some  time,  came  in  contact  with  them.  You  know 
that  they  have  vastly  improved  their  navy,  since  76,  and  brought 
against  us  a  force  of  twelve  large  iron  clads,  carrying  very  heavy  Eo« 
glish  guns  and  well  manned ;  besides  they  had  quite  a  number  of  small 
steamers  fitted  with  heavy  torpedoes.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  range, 
we  opened  fire,  but  we  might  as  well  have  been  throwing  peas  at  a 
stone  wall,  whereas  we  received  a  number  of  heavy  shells,  some  paas- 
ing  through  us  and  some  bursting  aboard  of  us ;  in  a  few  minutes  our 
engines  were  disabled ;  we  tried  to  signal  for  assistance,  but  neither 
this  signal  nor  any  that  we  had  made  since  the  firing  commenced,  at- 
tracted the  slightest  attention ;  every  body  seemed  to  be  looking  out 
for  themselves.  At  last  a  big  fellow  deliberately  shoved  his  nose  al- 
most through  us,  and  our  ship  went  down  in  no  time.  I  was  picked 
up  by  lucky  chance,  and  I  think  that  I  am  the  only  one  left  to  tell  the 
story,  from  our  vessel.  The  Trenton,  which  was  on  our  quarter,  did 
splendid  service  with  her  guns,  but  in  the  end  they  overpowered  her. 
I  saw  the  old  Wabash  sunk  by  a  torpedo  attached  to  a  vessel  very  lit- 
tle larger  than  her  own  launch.  I  expect  that  your  ship  and  the  Ma- 
rion were  the  only  two  that  escaped. 

This  is  a  terrible  lesson,  or  ought  to  be,  to  those  who  sent  us  to  sea, 
in  ships  scarcely  able  to  get  out  of  their  own  way ;  some  having  just 
returned  from  foreign  stations,  in  the  most  dilapitated  condition  poesi- 
ible  to  imagine;  with  inferior  ordnance,  with  green  crews  in  most  of 
the  ships,  and  last  but  not  least,  stands  the  fact  that,  we  really  knew 
nothing  of  naval  tactics  or  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  our  vessels 
necessary  to  make  any  tactics  a  success;  not  from  any  fault  of  our 
own,  but  because  we  had  never  been  able  to  practice  the  theories, 
which  were  given  to  us.  The  fact  that  our  signals  could  not  be  seen, 
or  understood,  is  also  significant. 

I  hope  that  this  will  reach  you  in  safety,  as  I  have  to  send  it  in  rath- 
er a  roundabout  way.  I  suppose  that  peace  will  soon  be  declared,  and 
it  probably  will  be,  as  our  country  is  now  in  the  condition  of  the  snake 
in  its  hole,  not  to  be  attacked  in  its  own  lines  but  having  no  chance  if 


it  comes  out.    We  will  probiiblf,  for  the  lake  of  oar  commerce  and 
80  forth,  have  to  eat  humble  pie  and  talk  small. 
Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Believe  Die  your  aiucere  friend, 
THO'S  NOSAM, 

Lieut.  U.  a  N. 
R.  SREGOR, 
Lieut.  U.  8.  N. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Flao-bhip  Indepesdescb, 

Hahptoh  Roads, 

June  30th,  1906. 

My  Deab  old  Feiekd  : 
You  have  probably  reail  in  the  papers  noa-profesaional  accounts 
of  our  great  victory  off  Hitteras.  Knowiug  that  you  are  with  us  in 
heart,  if  not  in  body,  it  appearetl  ^>  me  that  you  would  be  interested 
by  a  minute  detail  of  the  m.^u.i  by  which  our  success  has  been  brought 
about.  You  must  know  that  we  are  not  in  the  condition  in  which  you 
lefl  us,  shortly  after  that  Urrible  day  offCady.  You  thought  that 
our  game  was  up,  I  did  not.  I  trustod  to  the  common  sense  of  our  peo- 
pleat  large,  untramelled  by  political  influence.  The  present  has  proved 
ms  right.  In  "81"  the  reaction  net  in  and  we  have  been  steadily 
improving  until,  without  the  expenae  of  our  branch  in  former  years, 
we  have  to-day  the  finest  fleet  afloat. 

Ouropponents,  on  the  contrary,  have  made  little  advance;  you  know 
their  people  tried  to  copy  ours  in  the  old  days,  and  would  not  appro- 
priate any  more  money  for  improvemeDte.  They  bad  had  no  lesson 
like  our  Cady.  * 

To  begin  with,  I  will  take  oitr  ships,  as  without  them  the  guns,  ram 
bows,  torpedoes  &c.  would  be  useless. 

We  have  now  three  kimls  of  vessels.  Ist,  The  thipt  of  the  tine,  di- 
vided into  three  classes  and  all  resembling  each  other,  in  general  out- 
line. They  are  armored  on  the  hows  and  in  the  wake  of  the  engines, 
boilers,  m^azines  and  steering  gear.  Their  engines  are  capable  of 
driving  them  up  to  16  knots.  Their  steering  gear  turn^  them,  on  an 
average,  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  300  yards. 
They  are  all  provided  with  ram  bows  and  carry  improved  8p;ir  torpe- 
does, OQ  the  bows  and  quarters.  Each  has  also  a  defense  against  swing 
torpedoes  forward  and  aft.     They  are  armed  as  follows. 
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Iflt  class.  < 


2d  class. 


Two  15  inch  rifles,  firing  2000  lbs.  steel  pro- 
jectiles, mounted  on  pivot  carriages  for- 
ward and  aft  on  spar  deck,  with  ?  roand 
fire. 

Sixteen  12  in.  rifles,  firing  1000  lb.  steel 
projectiles  in  broadside  on  gun  deck. 

Same  as  1st  class  but  with  only  twelve  12 
in.  broadside. 


Two   12  inch  rifles  on  pivots. 
Eight  12  inch  rifles  in  oroadside. 


'  America. 

Independence. 

Columbia. 

Columbus. 

Constitution. 
^  Liberty. 

f  Hull. 

Decatur. 

Brainbridge. 

Farragut. 

Porter. 
,  Dupont. 

'Essex. 

Franklin. 

3d  class    J  Brooklyn. 
6a  Class.  <  Hartford. 

I  Wabash, 
l^  Ironsides. 

2d.  The  eruisera,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number.  These  vessels, 
answering  to  the  old  corvettes,  are  used  on  foreign  stations,  and  as  a 
squadron  of  observation  to  be  attached  to  the  fleet.  These  vessels  are 
unarmored,  carry  respectable  batteries,  and  have  great  speed. 

3d.  The  rams  and  dispatch  tugs.  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  both, 
which  you  will  find  in  plate  I.  marked  Fig's  1  and  2.  The  rams  are 
heavily  armored,  presenting  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  large  tur- 
tles. This  arrangement  makes  them  almost  invulnerable,  as  they  are 
very  low.  They  have  ram  bows  of  great  strength,  are  provided  with  a 
submarine  gun  in  the  bow  and  on  eacli  quarter,  and  are  capable  of 
great  speed.  The  dispatch  tugs  are  very  fast  and  have  great  p'>wer. 
Their  engines  &c.,  are  protected  with  a  turtle  back  like  the  rams.  They 
are  fitted  with  spar  torpedoes  to  be  used  only  if  attacked,  their  duty 
being  to  carry  messages  and  look  out  for  "  lame  ducks." 

Having  given  you  a  general  idea  of  our  ships,  I  will  describe  this 
vessel  on  which  I  have  the  honor  of  hoisting  my  flag.  She  is  of  about 
6,000  tons  capacity,  shorter  and  broader  than  our  old  ships.  This 
form  has  been  adopted  to  increase  her  turning  power,  which  is  an  all 
important  element  for  tactical  purposes.  She  resembles,  somewhat,  in 
shape,  those  French  vessels  that  we  used  to  see  up  the  Mediterranean 
in  "  70."  I  have  attempted  in  my  sketch,  in  plate  I,  marked  Fig.  3,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  her  and  of  the  parts  armored  and  those  unarmored. 
The  masts  are  steel  and  telescopic,  as  are  also  the  lower  and  topsail 
yards.    The  rig  is  that  of  a  barque.    For  action  we  telescope  everything. 
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sending  up  light  iron  signal  masts  with  four  armed  trucks.    Around 
the  foot  of  each  mast  is  a  little  dome-shaped  house,  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  bullets  and  falling  spars.    The  interior  of  these  is  more  like 
a  telegraph  office  than  any  part  of  an  old  man-of-war.    In  the  forward 
one,  in  action,  you  would  find  the  Captain,  the  navigator,  and  the 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  forward  half  of  the  guns. .  Telegraphs  and 
speaking  tubes  connect  this  dome  with  the  other  ones  and  with  the^en- 
gine  and  steering  rooms.    There  is  also  an  indicator,  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  helm,  the  motions  of  the  engine,  and  the  speed  of  the  ves- 
sel, this  last  coming  from  the  velocitometer,  which  is  fitted  in  a  tube, 
on  each  side  of  the  ship,  well  below  the  water  line,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  boats  coming  alongside,  and  of  such  like  accidents.    The  ' 
gunnery  lieutenant  points  and  fires  his  guns  and  the  forward  torpe- 
does by  means  of  electricity.    As  all  the  guns  are  worked  by  steam,  and 
as  the  ranges,  elevations  and  angles  of  concentration  have  been  accurate- 
ly ascertained,  this  is  reduced  to  a  nicety.    The  helm  is  worked  by 
telegraph,  the  navigator  being  provided   with  an  accurate  table  of 
helm  angles  for  all,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  current  and  sea. 
The  signals  for  the  fore  are  worked  from  the  rear  pari  of  this  dome. 
In  the  main  dome  the  signal  officer  is  posted,  and  it  is  from  this  one 
that  the  flag-officer  directs  the  motions  of  the  fleet,  or  of  his  squadron. 
In  the  after  dome  the  Lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  rear  guns  and  tor- 
pedoes, the  executive  officer  and  the  signal  officer  for  the  mizzen  are 
stationed.    The  domes,  as  I  said  before,  are  so  well  connected  with 
tubes,  &c.,  that  the  difierent  officers  converse  as  if  they  were  all  in  the 
same  one.    Besides  the  domes  on  the  spar  deck,  there  are  steel  turrets 
open  at  the  top,  to  protect  the  men  stationed  at  the  bow  and  stem  pivots 
from  musketry  fire.    You  will  ask  me  what  has  become  of  my  boats? 
They  were  left  ashore,  and  in  place  of  them  we  have  four  large  bol- 
sas  spread  on  deck,  ready  for  inflation,  and  use,  and  capable  of  car- 
rying all  hands.     On  the  gun  deck,  the  forward  and  after  guns  are  ar- 
ranged to  fire  in  broadside  or  directly  ahead  and  astern.     The  car- 
riages are  worked  and  the  guns  loaded  by  steam,  so  that  very  few  men 
are  visible.    The  ammunition  comes  up  from  shutes,  with  self  closing 
tops,  near  the  muzzle  of  each  gun.    On  the  berth  deck,  we  find  the 
working  people,  well  protected  by  the  armor,  a  large  fire  brigade, 
ready  to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  ship,  wiih  the  best  modern  appli- 
ances for  fighting  that  dangerous  element,  a  large  powder  division 
ready  to  supply  any  amount  of  ammunition  in  very  little  time.    Ait 
is  the  steering  room.    We  do  our  steering  by  hydraulic  power,  so 
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that  one  man  tends  the  whole  affair  under  the  directions  of  an  offioer, 
who  watches  the  telegraph,  from  the  domes  on  deck.  I  send  you  a 
plan  of  the  velocitometer,  marked  fig.  4 ;  it  has  been  found  of  great 
use ;  it  being  very  necessary  to  know  the  exact  speed  of  the  vessel,  at 
any  moment  through  the  water,  whether  in  going  ahead,  turning  or 
backing ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  correction  to  the  given  read- 
ing, for  slip  and  friction,  to  attain  the  true  velocity. 

Our  guns  are  all  of  the  latest  model,  which  has  been  adopted,  after 
a  long  series  of  trials,  at  Anuapoli.s.  The  people  growled  a  little  at  the 
necessary  expense,  but  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  "Cady"  to  them, 
and  the  growling  ceased ;  the  pride  of  the  American  people  had  been 
touched,  and  they  were  bouud  to  come  to  the  front.  We  have  select- 
ed two  calibres,  the  15  and  12  inch — both  very  heavy,  the  15  much 
more  in  comparison,  as  they  are  for  the  heaviest  work.  The  12  are 
lighter,  so  that  we  can  carry  a  greater  number  of  guns  in  broadside. 
What  we  have  lost  in  individual  penetration,  we  have  gained  in  aggre- 
gate when  concentrated.  Just  think  of  a  vessel  that  can  throw  4,000 
lbs.  from  her  bow,  12,000  lbs.  from  her  broadside,  or  4,000  lbs.  from 
her  stern,  on  a  space  20  ft.  square.  What  would  Nelson  or  Farragut 
have  said  of  this  in  their  days  ? 

We  have  adopted  the  submarine  gun,  for  torpedoing  in  the  attack^ 
and  the  electric  spar  torpedo  for  defense,  both  of  the  latest  pattern, 
from  Newport ;  which  institution,  like  the  Experimental  hattery,  has 
had  its  vicissitudes. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  our  inanimate  material,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  our  personnel.  You  will  remember,  that  in  **  80*'  many  re- 
signed, and  many  poor  fellows  closed  their  final  accounts  at  Cady.  We 
were  left  nearly  without  officers  and  men.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
and  was  done.  The  Naval  Academy  was  thrown  open  to  ^11,  any  boy 
properly  authenticated  who  wanted  to  try  could  come,  there  was  no 
limit  except  that  of  accommodation  to  the  number  in  classes,  but  the 
course  was  most  rigid;  great  weight  being  given  to  profihisional  apti- 
tude and  officer-like  qualities.  From  the  graduating  class  of  each 
year  as  many  of  the  higher  members  as  were  required  to  lill  up  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  navy  list  were  taken  ;  the  others  were  put  in  the  naval 
reserve  and  sent  as  officers  in  the  merchant  service,  every  vessel  hav- 
ing an  American  charter  being  forced  to  take  so  many ;  and  every  line 
carrying  theU.  S.  niail:^  (American  line)  wa.-*  entirely  officered  by  them. 
Those  who  elected  and  were  found  on  examination  to  be  qualified 
to  become  engineers  went  into  that  branch ;  tho:?e  who  elected  the  ma- 
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rine  corps  and  pay  department  (the  latter  having  to  give  bonds)  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  inclinations.  Thus  we  have  to-day  a  corps  of 
thoroughly  trained  officers  and  a  splendid  reserve.  The  officers  of  the 
reserve  do  six  months  service,  every  two  years,  for  which  they  receive 
full  pay. 

Our  apprentice  system  has  supplied  us  with  thoroughly  well  fitted 
Americans  for  every  branch  required,  and  has  also  built  up  a  reserve 
of  long  service  men,  who,  like  the  officers  of  the  reserve,  are  at  all 
times  in  training.  In  time  of  peace,  our  first  and  second  rates  are  used 
as  school  ships,  in  the  large  ports,  equally  d'stributed  along  the  whole 
coast ;  their  crews,  not  required  for  actual  work  on  board  ship,  are 
temporarily  employed  at  the  yards  and  naval  stations.  The  3d  rates 
are  employed  as  a  practice  squadron  for  officers  and  men.  The  squad- 
ron of  observation,  for  the  Fleet,  are  employed  as  cruisers  on  the  home 
station. 

Every  year  the  Fleet  is  assembled,  at  some  rendezvous  on  the  coast, 
for  drill.  The  places  of  rendezvous  and  the  time  of  rendezvousing  are 
changed  each  time,  so  that,  a  war  threatening,  we  can  assemble  without 
causing  suspicion.  These  drills  are  carried  on  for  instruction  and  im- 
provement 

Commanding  officers  are  rarely  changed  so  that  they  may  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ships  that  threy  com. nan  I.  Much  time 
is  devoted  to  individual  ship  and  detached  squad rou  movements,  and 
all  results  are  tabulated.  Ships  are  turned,  und^r  all  conditions  that 
are  liable  to  occur,  and  in  all  trims,  so  that  separate  tables  may  be 
obtained  for  future  reference.  A  store  squiidron  of  fast  steamers,  to 
carry  extra  stores  and  coal,  is  requisitioned  each  year  from  the  maU 
lines.    Ships  are  kept  fully  coaled  at  all  timis. 

Our  fleet  is  divided  into  squadrons  of  thre3  vessels  each,  one  of  each 
class  of  the  line.  Two  of  these  squadrons  are  co  nnauled  by  rear  ad- 
mirals and  three  by  commodores,  the  commander-in-chief  hoisting 
his  flag  aboard  the  ship  of  the  commodore  whose  squadron  is  assigned 
to  the  center.  The  flag  ships  receive  the  numbers  from  I  to  5  in  order 
of  rank  ;  this  is  also  the  number  of  the  squa'iron.  The  other  ships  of 
each  squadron  are  numbered  respectively,  12,  13,  22,  23,  32,  33,  42,  43 
52  and  53.  The  rams  and  tugs  are  divided  amjiigst  the  squadrons. 
The  flying  squadron,  commanded  by  a  rear-a^lmiral,  and  consisting  of 
six  corvettes,  receives  the  numbers  6,  62,  63,  64,  65  and  66. 

For  squadrons  there  are  six  orders  of  stsaming  and  six  orders  of  bat- 
tle.    See  plate  II.    The  distance  and  interval,  in  order  of  steaming,  is 
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equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  average  circle  of  turning;  this  is  found  by 
actual  experiment  and  is  published  in  general  orders.  The  distance  and 
interval  in  battle  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  turning.  In  the 
left  hand  column  you  will  find  the  six  orders  above  mentioned.  The 
parallel  lines  are  equidistant,  being  placed  one  radius  from  each  other. 

In  the  right  hand  columos  I  have  tabulated  the  five  changes  possi- 
ble  from  aoy  one  of  these  given  orders.  Attached  to  each  you  will 
find  its  signal  order,  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 

The  squadrons,  being  thoroughly  drilled,  are  united  in  fleet  forma- 
tion. There  is  one  order  of  fleet  steaming  and  one  order  of  battle.  The 
order  of  steaming  is  in  three  columns,  fig.  5,  plate  UL,  the  squadrons 
being  formed  in  the  following  order ;  first  squadron  in  2nd  order  form- 
ing  the  centre ;  second  squadron  in  first  order  forming  the  van ;  third 
squadron  in  1st  order  forming  the  rear ;  fourth  squadron  in  2nd  order 
forming  the  right ;  fifth  squadron  in  2nd  order  forming  the  lefL  You 
will  see,  by  this  arrangement,  that  the  commande]>in-chief  is  in  the 
center,  where  we  have  decided,  by  practice,  that  he  should  be«  because 
he  is  safest  there  and  because  he  c-an  better  observe  and  direct  the 
movements.  Also  because  if  he  were  in  the  van  in  one  formation,  in 
the  next  he  might  be  in  the  rear.  The  center  of  each  of  the  sides  is 
occupied  by  a  subordinate  flag  oflScor  who,  aspiring  to  higher  honors, 
is  at  liberty  to  set  an  example  of  prowess. 

I  have  also  shown,  in  figure  1,  several  changes  of  direction.  You 
will  see  that  the  order  is  not  broken  by  any  change,  that  the  new 
course,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheel,  is  the  only  necessaiy  signal  to 
be  made ;  the  hauling  down  marking  the  moment  of  execution  and  that 
the  relative  designations  of  Van,  Rear  &c.,  change  to  correspond  with 
the  new  position. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  change  from  the  order  of  steaming  to  the  order 
of  battle,  executed  at  the  hauling  down  of  the  battle  sigual  on  board 
No.  1,  each  squadron  manoeuvering  as  in  squadron  tactics.  The  or- 
der of  battle,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  b  very  strong.  Its  principal  qualities 
are  an  allround  fire,  shown  in  fig.  8,  a  wedge  for  the  attack,  and  eche- 
lon for  defense,  close  supporting  distances,  solidity  and  great  mobility, 
the  center  squadron  forming  a  strong  nucleus  and  having  its  broad- 
sides ready,  in  connection  with  the  inner  broadsides  of  the  regular  line, 
for  any  vessel  that  chooses  to  try  the  center.  I  have  essayed  to  show, 
by  several  diagrams,  marked  fig.  3,  the  innumerable  directions  and 
fronts  which  may  be  taken  up.  The  wheel  b  introduced  to  change 
front  to  intermediate  points. 
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I  h&re  Bhowa  70U  how  we  roanceuTre,  now  let  me  tell  you  how  we 
cause  these  manceuvred  to  be  executed.  We  fouud  ttiat  Hags  were  uu- 
reliable  iu  battle,  sad  sought  a  substitute.  Thu  greiit  objectiun  tu 
flags  is  that,  iu  calms,  they  do  not  blow  out,  that  they  are  iiot  visible 
to  windward  or  to  leeward,  aud  that  they  are  constantly  fouling.  We 
have  therefore  adopted  solid  figures,  suuh  as  bulls,  barrels,  cunea,  and 
double  conea,  and  a  cumbinatiun  of  the  barrel  and  cune.  These  are 
made  of  colored  buatiog,  spread  on  frames,  which,  when  not  in  use,  are 
closed  up  like  a  Japanese  lantern.  Blade  has  alsu  been  adopted  aa  a 
signalling  color,  the  shade  of  blue  being  slightly  li^jhteued.  There  are 
three  seta  of  signals  :   Compass,  Order  and  (ieueral. 

In  fig.  5,  plate  I,  I  havu  tried  to  depict  tha^n.  Fir^^t,  for  the  car- 
dinal points  we  use  four  balls,  red,  white,  blue  and  blauli — fur  the  quar- 
ter points  a  small  black  square,  which,  when  hoisted  uppermost,  uicau 
1  towards  the  lower  point,  in  the  middle  i  and  under  the  secoud  ball 
I.  As  most  of  the  manceuveriug  signals  are  made  by  these,  we  hoist 
them  at  the  main,  if  tliat  be  carried  away,  at  the  fore. 

The  order  signals  are  hoisted  at  the  main :  ttiey  connist  of  the  battle 
signal,  a  barrel  with  a  cone  at  each  end.  Tnis  signities  that  the  fleet 
order  of  battle  is  to  be  formed,  and  everything  gotten  ready  for  action  ; 
and  the  squadron  order  signals,  eight  barrels  differently  coioi'ed, 
hoisted  at  the  mizzen,  are  i u tended  u  order  siguaU  to  the  squadron:  at 
the  fore  under  the  tiattle  signal,  they  have  the  signal  aiguiflcations  uf 
wheel,  right  about,  lefl  about,  full  speed,  quick  speed,  common  speed, 
cease  firing  and  separate. 

For  general  signals,  to  be  hoisted  at  any  mast,  a  series  of  cones,  in- 
verted cones,  and  double  cones  are  substituted  lor  the  flags.  The  whis- 
tles are  also  used  tu  mark  the  moment  of  execution  of  a  preconcerted 
plan.  The  smoke  stacks  of  all  vessels  are  painted  to  show  the  squad- 
ron to  which  they  belong.  The  admiral  is  otten  to  assemble  his  ottiGcrs 
for  discussion  and  mutual  improvement.  A  set  of  miniature  block 
ships  is  provided  with  a  table-top  arranged  in  squares,  each  utficer 
maneuvering  his  own  squadron  or  ships  through  each  explanation,  to 
make  sure  that  every  movement  is  understood.  Any  oflicer  showing  a 
duluess  in  comprehending  movements  or  a  lack  of  knowledge,  on  any 
subject  connected  with  tactics,  should  be  relieved  immediately.  On  the 
commanding  oflicers  depends  the  whole  success  of  every  movement,  J*! 
theee  days  where  everything  is  reduced  to  a  scieuue,  and  a  marplot  J 
not  to  be  tolerated.  lie  may,  by  his  ignorance  or  stubborness,  endan- 
ger the  well  being  of  the  whole  fleet.    A  commander  must  have  iron 
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nerves,  perfect  judgment,  a  quick  perception  and  complete  knowledge 
of  his  profession.  All  must  look  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  obey 
him  implicitly.  The  same  rule  must  govern  all  inferiors.  There  must 
be  no  question  nor  doubt.  In  moments  of  emergency,  the  commander*  **! 
in-chief  will  have  been  supposed  to  have  given  the  necessary  directions  as  i 
to  how  it  is  to  be  met,  and  if  he  has  not,  captains  may  use  their  judgment.  ; 
The  commanders  of  the  rams  and  tugs  are  to  operate  intelligently  ou  \ 
their  own  hook,  ramming  and  torpedoing  whenever  they  get  a  chance  ' 
and  tugging  whenever  there  is  a  necessity.  They  are  to  be  yuuug  men 
of  known  coolness,  intelligence,  and  good  sense ;  every  hope  of  ad- 
vancement being  open  to  them,  if  they  are  successful. 

I  have  now  brought  you  up  to  the  period  of  our  late  battle,  as  far 
as  improvements  and  inventions  are  concerned.  I  believe  that  I  for- 
got to  mention  the  telemeter,  which  has  been  so  much  improved,  since 
your  day,  that  it  can  be  used  in  action,  and  the  bearing  vane,  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  beariug  of  any  object  may  be  measured  instan- 
taneously on  the  naval  square;  it  is  placed  in  the  center  dome,  all 
ranges  being  taken  from  and  on  the  mainmast.  Distances  and  inter- 
vals are  measured  from  the  same  point. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  Vice  Admiral  at  New  York  received  the 
following  telegram. 

Washington,  May  15, 1906. 

Vice  Admiral  Wm.  Jones,  N.  Y. 

Fleet    rendezvous  at    Hampton   Roads,  for  exercise.      Orders 

meet  you  there. 

John  Smith, 

Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

It  had  been  previously  concerted  that,  **  for  exercise"  meant  "  for 
action."  No  suspicion  was  aroused  by  the  telegram,  which  leaked  in* 
to  the  papers  as  usual. 

This  telegram  was  promulgated,  the  same  day,  to  the  commanders 
of  i<quadrons  and  by  them  to  the  commanders  of  vessels.  Accompa- 
nying it,  in  another  enclosure,  was  the  following  confidential  order : 

All  boats,  light  spars,  extra  rigging,  clothing  and  small  stores  not 
absolutely  necessary  will  be  sent  ashore.  £very  ship  will  take  aboard 
her  war  allowance  of  coal  and  ammunition.  Officers  and  men  will 
send  ashore  all  articles  of  clothing,  mess  furuiture,  &c.,  not  absolutely 
necessary.  All  bulkheads  will  be  taken  down,  and  canvas  ones  rigged 
instead.  Skylights,  accommodation  ladders  and  other  such  fixtures 
will  also  be  gotten  out  of  the  ships.     The  bolsas  will  be  gotten  in  work- 
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itig  order.    Each  ship  will  be  allowed  one  whale  boat    The  fleet  will 
meet  at  H.  R.  on  the  1st  of  Juue.  \Vu.  Jones, 

V.  Admiral. 

Od  the  lat  of  JuDe  the  last  vessel  arrived  at  Hampton  Roadi  and 
a  few  days  afWr  we  heard  that  war  had  been  declared  with  Albinage  to 
settle  a  long  cooteated  dispute.  We  found,  at  the  rendezvous,  six 
aquadrouB,  besides  a  fleet  of  rams,  tugs  and  store  vessels — the  latter  fur- 
nished by  the  mail  companies. 

On  the  let  of  June  the  following  general  order  was  published. 

G.  O.  No.  1. 

Flao-«bip  Columbia, 

June  1st,  1906. 

The  interval  and  distance  will  be  300  yds.  for  order  of  battle.  Tba 
speeds  will  be :  Coramoa  8  points.  Quick  12,  Full  15.  The  fleet  will 
proceed  to  sea  to-morrow  at  8  A.  M.  The  squadrons  will  pass  out  in 
2nd  order  in  succession.  Fleet  order  of  steaming  will  be  formed  aa 
soon  as  the  rear  is  clear  of  the  Capes.  The  order  of  daily  exercise  will 
be:  at  8  A.  M.  signal  exercise,  at  10  A.M.,  pass  to  order  of  battle  and 
manceuver  until  11.30.  During  the  mauoeuvers  the  crew  will  be  exe> 
cisedat  theguns  Ac.  Atl.30,  commanders  of  vessels  will  repair  aboard 
their  squadron  flag-ships  for  instruction,  remaining  for  one  hour.  Tha 
fleet  will  be  stopped  for  their  going  and  coming.  At  3,  flag<officen 
will  repair  aboard  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  their  tugs,  for  discussion 
and  instruction.  At  the  same  hour  the  commanders  of  vessels  will  aa> 
semble  their  officers  for  the  same  purpose.  The  answerto  asignal  will 
be  its  repetition,  in  order  to  insure  its  being  seen  by  all  and  thoroughly 
understood ;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  haul  down  together.  Ttui 
refers  to  Compass  and  Battle  signals.  General  signals  will  be  answered 
as  provided  for  in  the  signal  book.  As  soon  as  the  general  battle  sig- 
nal is  hoist«d,  masta  and  yards  will  be  telescoped,  and  every  preponu 
Uon  made  for  battle ;  when  it  is  hauled  down  the  order  of  battle  will 
be  formed.  Broadsides  will  be  preferred  as  the  objective  of  firing. 
Concentration  will  be  employed  whenever  practicable.  The  water 
line  is  the  best  plo^  to  aim  at;  especially  for  those  ships  which  may 
be  engaged  on  the  side  towards  our  own  vessels.  Rams  and  tugs  will 
keep  under  cover,  except  wlieu  the  former  get  a  good  opportunity  to 
act;  the  latter  will  be  on  the  look  out-for  disabled  vessels,  rendering 
them  every  asaiataoce  in  keeping  their  positioo,  or  in  taking  ofl*  thoir 
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crews  if  in  a  sinking  condition ;  they  will  only  use  their  torpedoes 
when  attacked.  In  posting  an  enemy,  should  the  flag-officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  exposed  apex  deem  it  expedient,  he  may  form  the  2nd 
order  temporarily.  The  whistle  will  be  used  to  signal  a  turn  towards 
the  enemy,  then  a  charge  at  full  speed.  The  first  blast  will  be  precau- 
tionary ;  the  second  one,  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The  flying 
squadron  will  be  deployed  when  in  steaming  order,  so  as  to  observe  all 
points  of  the  horizon,  always  placing  themselves  so  as  to  communicate 
either  directly  or  in  succession  with  the  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
is  sighted  they  will  assemble  and  remain  under  cover  of  the  fleet.  In 
action  they  will  capture  disabled  vessels,  assist  our  own  disabled  ones 
and  do  such  light  fighting  as  may  fall  to  them.  The  fleet  of  supply 
vessels  shall  follow  the  fleet,  supplying  it  with  coal  and  provisions 
whenever  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief,  at  which  times  they  will 
receive  permanent  invalids  from  the  ships,  supplying  their  places  with 
men  from  their  own  crews,  which  have  been  increased  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  action  they  will  keep  well  out  of  range,  and  will  use  every 
endeavor  to  escape  if  chased. 

Wm.  Jones, 
V.  AdmiraL 

You  will  see  that  this  general  order  provided  for  nearly  every  emer- 
gency. 

June  2nd,  according  to  order,  we  proceeded  to  sea,  and  cruised  up 
and  down  the  coast ;  each  day  rubbing  off  the  rust  that  had  accumu- 
lated since  our  last  yearly  drill.  Our  chief's  plan  soon  became  evi- 
dent. He  judged  that  our  adversaries  would  come  to  us,  and  that 
their  objective  point  would  probably  be  their  old  favorite,  the  Chesa- 
peake. This  gave  us  several  advantages ;  instead  of  pushing  across  the 
ocean  we  can  employ  our  time  in  drilling,  and  we  can  keep  our  ships 
in  the  best  trim,  by  always  being  filled  up  with  coal  and  ammunition. 
Should  he  try  any  other  part  of  the  coast  we  are  sure  that  our  coast 
defenses  will  keep  him  at  bay  until  we  reach  him. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  at  sunrise,  in  about  the  latitude  of  Hatteras 
and  about  50  miles  from  the  Cape,  the  enemy  was  signaled  heading 
N.  W. — in  all  18  large  vessels.  Our  fleet  was  headed  S.  E.  and  the  or- 
der of  battle  hoisted,  aboard  the  flag-ship.  At  8  A.  M.  the  enemy  was 
8  miles  distant  and  was  forming  in  two  divisions  of  groups  abreast. 
Our  battle  signal  came  down  and  we  immediatley  formed  in  order  of 
battle  heading  S.  E.    At  about  8.40  our  leading  vessels  opened  fire.    The 


shock  was  terrific.  You  know  my  ship  led  the  van  equsdrcD.  Our 
leading  vessels  opening  vith  a  concentrated  fire  on  their  leaders  grad> 
ually  changing  to  a  broadside  fire  right  abeam.  Our  firing  was  very 
rapid ;  it  seemed  aa  if  our  ships  were  always  firing.  The  aim  and  accu- 
racy was  almost  perfect  As  the  fieets  advanced,  our  front  overlapped 
them  ;  they  tried  to  break  through  us  but  the  ordeal  was  too  severe; 
only  one  vessel  got  as  far  as  our  interior,  but  the  rams  and  reserve  fin- 
ished her ;  the  rest  were  forced  to  swerve  from  their  course  and  passed 
down  our  line,  being  rammed,  jammed  and  torpedoed  almost  at  will. 
As  our  leil  apex  vessel  reached  what  would  have  been  nearly  the  po- 
sition of  their  head,  the  first  whistle  was  beard,  soon  followed  by  the 
other ;  we  all  turned  toward  the  enemy,  beading  about  N.  E.  Some  of 
the  remaiuiog  ships,  of  his  shattered  first  line,  tried  to  turn  towards 
us,  but  oursuperior  speed  brought  ua  rouud  first  and  these  poor  fellows 
went  down  gallantly  attempting  to  head  to  the  foe ;  others  seeing  th«r 
hopeless  condition,  lying  broadside  to  our  ram-bows  and  rams,  wera 
forced  to  strike.  It  was  while  performing  this  turn,  that  the  Brook- 
lyn, the  leading  vessel  of  my  squadron,  was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a 
Harvey.  Her  place  was  immediately  supplied  by  the  Hartford,  from 
the  center.  On  getting  clear  of  the  first  line,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  the  second  heading  for  us,  so  that  in  the  same  day,  we  were  to 
have  a  chance  to  try  our  system  against  both  column  and  line  of 
groups.  All  fire  was  reserved  until  we  met ;  we  were  now  going  at 
the  tremendous  speed  of  15  knots;  we  had  therefore  only  time  to  de- 
liver two  broadsides  in  passing  through,  but  wore  more  fortunate  with 
our  rams.  As  before,  the  enemy  saw  the  impossibility  of  breaking 
through  us  divided  like  the  earth  before  the  plow,  thus  exposing  to  us 
the  best  position  for  ramming.  After  passing  through,  sigual  was 
made :  Bight  about,  and  course  S.  W.  when  we  changed  the  line  again, 
this  time  getting  it  to  greater  advantage,  aa  the  remaining  ships  were 
attempting  to  re-form  and  meet  us;  hut  we  had  been  too  quick  for  them- 
This  euded  the  battle,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individual  sharp 
fights,  where  speed,  superior  metal  and  accuracy  of  fire  finally  guned 
the  day.  The  enemy's  loss  was  frightful ;  out  of  their  18  large  sbipe 
10  had  been  sunk  by  difi'erent  means,  and  7  captured  ;  one  had  es- 
caped when  all  was  lost ;  this  vessel  and  a  few  of  the  small  fry  ore  all 
that  remain  to  them  of  that  gallant  squadron,  once  the  ruler  of  the  seat. 
And  now  let  us  examine  the  results  of  this  action,  lasting  in  all  just 
35  minut£s.  We  are  now  at  the  head  of  maritime  nations  iu  &ct,  as 
we  have  long  been  in  reality  ;  you  know  when  they  removed  the  r^ 
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strictions  on  ehip  building  and  ship  buying,  which  occurred  with  the 
general  reaction  in  sentiment  after  the  battle  of  Cadj,  our  merchant 
marine  also  took  a  great  start,  and  to-day  our  ship  yards  supply  the 
world ;  the  increase  in  wealth,  to  our  people  at  large,  would  have  paid 
ibr  a  hundred  navies  such  as  ours  is  to-day.  Now,  that  we  are  able  to 
guarantee  perfect  safety  to  our  shipping,  by  our  maritime  supremacy,  our 
ships  will  be  in  still  greater  demand.  It  is  the  old  story  about  *'  West- 
ward the  star  &c."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  our  large  navy 
to-day  does  not  co^t  our  i>eople,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  one  hun- 
dredth what  it  did  forty  years  ago;  because  with  our  commerce,  every 
other  branch  of  industry  has  increased ;  we  are  now  the  great  empori- 
um, instead  of  the  great  market ;  we  are  the  bank  instead  of  the  bor- 
rower. 

And  thus,  my  old  friend,  I  have  drawn  for  you  as  vivid  a  picture  of 
our  success,  its  causes,  and  its  results,  as  my  poor  pen  can  trace.  His- 
tory will  polish  off  the  rough  edges  of  my  narrative  and  perhaps  gild 
them. 

I  send  you  some  extracts,  taken  from  various  ofEcial  reports,  which 

will  show  you  how  some  of  our  ideas  and  inventions  have  worked  in 

practice. 

Flag-ship  Columbia, 

June  19th,  1906. 

The  system  of  tactics  worked  beautifully,  owing  to  the  great  mobility 
of  our  formation ;  we  were  enabled,  at  all  times,  to  present  a  solid 
wedge  to  the  enemy,  which,  moving  at  great  speed,  could  not  but  break 
up  his  formations.  The  advantage  of  turning  by  ship,  instead  of  by 
group,  was  shown  by  comparison  iu  actual  fight.  The  fears  that  some 
expressed,  that  our  vessels  were  too  close,  proved  themselves  to  be  un- 
called for.  Our  compactness  was  our  strength.  The  shortness  of  du- 
ration of  the  action,  35  minutes,  apparently  incredible,  was  caused  by 
the  great  speed  at  which  we  moved,  and  the  immediate  destruction 
dealt  hy  our  guns,  rams  and  torpedoes.  But  few  signals  were  made ; 
these  were,  however,  quickly  answered  and  thoroughly  understood. 
The  whistle  signal  proved  a  success,  as  its  shrill  blast  was  heard  above 
the  bass  notes  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  facility. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Wm.  Jones, 

V.  Admiral. 
Jno.  Smith, 

Admiral  of  the  Navy. 


Plag-ship  Ikdependexce, 
June  19th,  1906. 

We  fiinnd  our  sqiindron  movemenla  of  the  greatest  ser^'ice ;  they  are 
complete.  We  paaied  from  one  to  another,  bs  the  front  chaDged,  without 
roDfusion,  almost  without  knowing  it.  It  wns  not  found  necessary,  to 
form  the  2nd  order,  as  we  passed.  I  enclose  the  report  of  Captain  Sad 
of  the  late  Brooklyn. 

Tho's  Nosam, 
Rear  Admiral 
Wm.  Jones,  Couhamdino  2Md  8ql'adi;o.v. 

V.  Adhibal. 

V.  S.  Ship  Hull,  2ud  Class, 
June  19th,  1906. 

We  DOW  noticed  one  of  the  enemy  heading  for  us,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  ramming.  He  was  approaching  at  an  angle  of  about  30' 
with  our  keel.  I  let  him  come  quite  close,  then  sheered  toward  him 
and,  as  we  ranged  along  side,  gave  him  my  forward  guus  and  bow  tor- 
pedo concentrated  abreast  his  foremast,  at  about  the  water  line.  The 
effect  was  terrific.  A  hole  about  25  feet  square,  into  which  tlie  water 
rushed  like  a  young  Niagara,  was  the  imme<liate  effect.  He  nauk,  bo- 
fore  he  had  pawed  us,  ami,  I  am  afraid,  carried  most  of  his  people 
with  him,  as  his  boats  must  have  been  shattered,  and  could  not  have 
beeu  lowered,  iu  the  abort  space  of  time  before  he  went  down, 

Ja8.  Bowlixe, 

Chas.  Backstay,  Capt.  Comd'g  U.  S.  8.  Hulu 

COHUODORE  CuMD'o  6th  6qDADR0N. 

U.  S.  S.  Farraout,  2nd  C, 

June  19th,  1906. 

It  also  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  report  the  death  of  my  command- 
ing officer  Capt.  Toggle.  The  forward  dome  was  struck  by  a  heavy 
shell,  which  exploded  in  it,  smashed  it  to  pieces  and  killed  ail  those 
stationed  there.  I  immediately  assumed  command  and  with  the  seo- 
ond  tiring  officer  and  eecond  navigator,  fought  the  f>hip  through 
the  rest  of  the  action.    It  socms  providential  that  we  were  not  all  to- 
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gether  and  that  means  had  been  provided  to  work  the  ship  from  any  of 
the  domes. 

Wh.  CB068TBEE, 

Lieut.  Combcander  Comd'g 
Henry  Blackstrap,  U.  S.  S.  Fabragut. 

CoMMOi>OR£  Comd'o  4th  Squadron. 

U.  S.  Mail  Steamer  City  op  New  York, 

June  19th,  1906. 
******** 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  vessel  Was  sinking,  I  called  all 
hands  on  deck.  The  pumps  were  turned  on  the  bolsas  and  they  were 
ready  by  the  time  the  men  were  up,  which  could  not  have  been  more 
than  30  seconds.  We  launched  immediately  and  got  clear  of  the  ship 
just  as  she  went  down.  The  tug  Relief  came  to  our  assistance  and 
helped  us  get  clear  of  the  line.  We  then  made  sail  and  made  the  best 
of  our  way  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  enemy,  either  from  feelings 
of  humanity,  or,  as  we  were  hors-du-combat  and  could  be  easily  picked 
up  if  they  gained  the  victory,  let  us  alone. 

Chas.  Sad, 

Thos.  Nosam,  Capt.  Comd'o  late  Brooklyn. 

Rear  Admiral  Comd'o  2nd  Squadron. 

U.  S.  S.  Ironsides,  3d  Class. 

June  19th,  1906. 

**:|C3|C3|C*** 

Finding  that  the  engines  would  not  turn  I  signaled  for  the  tug 
Lively,  which  came  on  our  starboard  side  ;  the  Helper,  seeing  our  con- 
dition, also  came  to  us  and  placed  herself  on  our  port  side.  I  sheered 
in  to  the  centre  according  to  signal,  the  Porter  taking  our  place  in  splen- 
did shape.  With  the  assistance  of  the  two  tugs  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
my  new  place. 

Jas.  Lucky, 
Joe  Tompion,  Capt.  Comd'g  U.  S.  S.  Ironsides. 

Commodore  Comd'o  1st  Squadron. 

Flag-ship  Columbia, 

June  19th,  1906. 

******** 

The  signals  worked  as  had  been  anticipated.    They  were  seen  and 
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answered  quickly.  This  has  proved  a  triumph  for  our  signals.'as  well  as 
for  our  ships.  The  Farragut  was  the  only  veiisel  that  lost  a  mast,  and 
she,  not  being  a  fli^-ship,  was  not  in  thus-wise  injurei).  All  arrange^ 
meats  had  been  made,  however,  if  a  flug-ship  hud  lodt  a  most,  to  use 
the  horn  of  the  truck,  toward  the  lost  mast,  of  the  next  ma^t. 
Chas.  Bluelioht, 
Wm.  Jones,  Flao  Lieutenant 

v.  Adhiral.  and  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

U.  S.  Ram  LmirrNiNO. 
June  Idth,  1906. 

Just  as  she  passed  the  Independence,  under  who^c  quarter  I  had 
been  hovering,  I  made  for  her.  S!ie  saw  me,  and,  as  I  got  witliiu  range, 
opened  on  me  with  all  her  guns.  Thanks  to  our  armor  and  its  inclina- 
tion, the  shot  glanced  off  of  us  in  all  directions.  She  then  tried  to 
sheer,  but  our  great  speed  carried  our  bow  into  her  in  no  time.  I  did 
not  try  to  strike  her  in  full  broadside,  as  I  was  afraid  of  being  carried 
down  with  her ;  but  as  we  approached  her,  I  headed  for  her  stern  and 
struck  her  in  the  wake  of  her  mizzeu  riggiug;  just  as  we  struck  I  db- 
charged  my  l>ow  submarine  gun,  whose  projectile  must  have  blown  a  large 
hole  in  her  other  quarter. 

John  Hope  Qcickphomotion, 

Thos.  KoeAM,  Lieut.  Comd'g  LiairrNiSG. 

Rear  Admiral  Comd'q  2nd  Squadron. 

U.  S.  Ram  Jammer, 
June  19th,  1906. 

Finding  that  she  would  pass,  before  I  could  use  my  ram,  I  sheered 
and  gave  hermy  quartersubmaritiegun.  The  effect  was  not  evident,  at 
first,  as  the  wound  was  under  water ;  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  shot  had 
glanced  under  her  bottom.  I  could  not  account  for  this  as  I  had  given 
elevation.  She  seemed  to  settle  as  I  saw  her  last  however.  I  have 
since  been  told,  by  one  of  the  prisouers,  that  one  of  their  vessels  had 
gone  down  in  a  vastly  marvelous  way,  the  projectile  apparently  coming 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  judged  it  to  bo  some  kind  of  fish 
torpedo. 

Jab.  Betterluck, 

Chas.  Backstay,  Lieut.  Coud'u  Ram  Jammer. 

Commodore  Comd'o  5th  Squadron. 
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U.  S.  Tug  Alebt, 
June  19th,  1906. 

The  enemy's  vessel  approached,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  run- 
ning me  down.  We  were  almost  bow  to  bow :  I  sheered  slightly  to 
starboard  as  he  was  almost  on  me,  and  as  I  passed  gave  him  my  quar- 
ter  spar  torpedo  on  the  bluff  of  his  bow.  I  could  have  taken  my  little 
vessel  into  his  hold  without  any  difficulty,  through  the  hole  that  we 
Lad  made. 

Jim  Cricket, 
Thob.  Nosam,  Masteb  Comd'o  Alebt. 

Rear  Admiral  Comd*o  2nd  Squadron. 

These  extracts  close  my  account.  This  battle  has  been  to  me  a 
double  victory,  a  victory  in  fact  and  a  victory  of  theory.  You  will  re- 
member that,  at  one  of  our  monthly  meetings  of  the  Naval  Institute, 
when  you  and  I  were  young  lieutenants,  I  proposed  some  of  the  ideas 
which  you  see  to-day  elaborated  by  skilful  inventors,  and  perfected 
by  experiment  The  signals  and  tactics  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
introduced  myself,  some  ten  years  ago,  when  detailed  as  chief  of  that 
department  Some  said,  at  the  time,  that  I  was  riding  my  hobby  too 
fast,  but  you  know  that  in  life,  if  a  roan  ever  does  get  a  chance,  he 
generally  prefers  his  own  old  war  horse  to  a  new  mount,  and  takes  off 
the  curb,  if  necessary,  to  keep  ahead  ;  and  if  Columbus  had  not  set 
his  egg  on  end  some  one  else  might  have  done  it  as  easily,  but  perhaps 
after  a  long  interval. 

For  this  victory  the  Navy  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  our  peo- 
ple, then  our  Naval  Academy,  our  Naval  experimental  battery,  and 
torpedo  school,  and  last,  but  not  least,  our  Naval  Institute,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  collecting  and  encouraging  the  ideas  of  officers.  This 
institution  had  a  hard  time  in  its  youth,  but  it  now  stands  amongst  the 
first  societies  of  technical  learning  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  you 
are  still  an  honorary  member ;  are  you  not  ? 

For  this  victory,  in  return,  our  country  has  to  thank  our  Navy,  its 
officers  and  men.  We  have  wiped  out  the  old  stain  of  Cady,  and  our 
flag  can  now  float  in  any  part  of  the  world  the  proudest  of  the  proud, 
because  it  represents  the  first  maritime  and  the  first  commercial  nation 
of  the  globe,  and  we  have  earned  a  lasting  peace  by  displaying  our  full 
preparation  for  war. 

Excuse  me,  dear  old  fellow,  if  I  seem  to  be  carried  away  by  our  sue- 
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cess,  but  I  am  sare  that  you  will  overlook  anything  from  an  old  friead 
after  a  return  from  a  35  minutes  residence  in  the  iufernal  regions. 

Write  soou  and  let  me  know  how  my  farm  is  getting  on.  I  hope  to 
be  home  before  the  h.arrest  is  ripe  aod  hang  my  laurels  on  my  garden 
gate. 

Yours  sincerely, 

TflOfl.  NOSAM. 

R.  Breoor,  Esq. 
Oaklaxdb. 

Lieut.  Rodqers  inquired  whether  the  line  of  battle  formation  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  was  adapted  to  any  number  of  vesseU. 

Lieut.  Mabo:*  replied  that  it  was  adapted  to  any  number  greater 
than  three. 

Lieut.  Vert  requested  the  gentleman  to  explain  what  difference 
existed  in  the  code  of  aignala  suggested,  between  the  signals  "  South 
■We8t"and  "South  by  West." 

Lieut.  Maso!«  replied  that  there  was  no  diSUrcnce.  He  stated  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  argue  any  question  iu  relation  to  his  suggested 
coda  of  signals.  He  was  satiafied  that  it  was  deficient  in  many  respects. 
The  idea,  however,  of  using  solid  flags,  barrels  and  cones  in  place  of 
the  flying  flags  he  thought  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and  it  was 
simply  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  these  signals  that  the  chart  had  been 
drawn.  As  to  the  other  charts,  he  was  ready  to  discuss  any  question 
that  came  under  them. 

Commander  Farquhar  objected  to  the  line  of  battle  formation  ad- 
vocated, on  the  ground  that  two  thirds  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  could 
not  use  their  batteries  on  going  into  action,  without  firing  into  one 
another. 

Commander  Sampson  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  objections 
urged  against  the  old  line  of  battle,  could  be  well  taken  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  one.  A,  few  ships  would  be  compelled  to  do  all  the  fight- 
ing. The  proper  formation,  he  believed  to  be  the  one  in  which  all  the 
ships  could  be  brought  into  action  at  once.  Under  Lieut.  Mason's  plan 
only  a  few  ships  could  act,  unless  the  enemy  was  very  accommodating, 
a  very  improbable  thing.  After  exchanging  broadsides,  ho  said,  every- 
thing depended  on  the  courage  and  judgment  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, consequently  the  most  favorable  circumstances  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  outset. 

Lieut,  Masok  replied  that  he  could  not  see  bow  the  enemy  could  bring 
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any  more  force  to  bear  upon  him  than  his  front  commanded.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  formation,  he  said,  was  to  break  the  line  of  battle  proposed 
by  Commander  Noell,  or  even  to  pass  through  it  Supposing,  he  said, 
the  two  lines  of  battle  had  passed  through  one  another  without  break- 
ing, under  his  system  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  each 
individual  ship  to  go  about,  and  the  same  line  of  battle  was  presented 
to  the  enemy,  while  under  Commander  Noell's  it  would  be  necessary  to 
re-form,  or  his  fleet  would  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Lieut.  Very  stated  that  he  granted  that  there  was  great  strength  in 
the  lino  of  battle  proposed  by  the  member ;  suppose  however  that  his 
line  should  be  broken,  would  he,  or  rather  could  he  re-form  ?  Under 
Commander  Noell's  system,  his  line  being  broken,  the  vessels  then  act- 
ed in  detached  groups. 

Lieut.  Mason  replied  that  he  had  provided  for  such  an  emergency 
He  had  not  abandoned,  entirely,  the  system  of  detached  groups.  If 
possible  he  would  re-form,  if  not  the  group  system  would  be  used.  He 
thought  however,  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  break  his  line,  as  af- 
ter the  two  lines  had  become  engaged  he  could  bring  a  terrific  concen- 
trated fire  to  bear  in  almost  every  direction. 

Admiral  Rodoers  stated  that  while  he  did  not  agree  with  Lieut.  Ma- 
son in  a  great  many  of  his  arguments,  especially  in  regard  to  his  line 
of  battle,  he  deemed  the  paper  a  valuable  one,  and  a  great  many  ideas 
advanced  in  it  worthy  of  consideration.  He  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
Institute  be  ten<lered  to  Lieut.  Mason. 
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THE  COMPARISON  OF  STEAMSHIPS. 
By  Passed  AasisTAsr  E^ioiyzER  Thomas  W.  Rae. 


The  paper  here  submitted  to  the  Institute  is  substantially  the  same 
aa  a  lecture  delivered,  a  fortnight  since,  to  the  present  graduating  cloaa 
of  Cadet  Midshipmen.  Its  object  was  to  prepare  them  to  judge  iucelli- 
gently  of  questions  that  at  times  agitate  the  Service  to  its  depths,  and 
again  become  dormant.  Friendly  critics  considered  tlie  method  of  dis> 
cussion  to  possess  a  certain  interest,  and  that  it^  more  general  publica- 
tion might  prove  useful.  In  deference  to  these  opinions  it  is  offered 
almost  as  it  was  first  written — the  only  changes  being  some  new  in< 
stances  adduced  and  an  effort  to  deprive  it  in  some  measure  of  its 
didactic  character. 

A  great  many  statements  pass  for  truth  in  the  world  because  people 
have  not  the  facts  and  figures  at  hand  to  di»provo  tliem.  One  may  be 
perfectly  e.itisfied  of  the  fallacy  of  an  assertion,  but  to  bring  to  hid 
views  another  who  maybe  indifferent  or  opposed,  he  must  argue  step 
by  step  from  sure  grounds.  The  abject  of  this  discourse  is  to  supply 
you  with  points  relative  to  a  subject  which  you  will  hear  much  dis- 
cussed  in  your  future  career,  and  upon  which  you  may  be  called  to  give 
a  decision.     I  refer  to  ships-of-war,  and  their  motive  power. 

The  conslrnctive  Bureaux  of  the  Xavy  undergo  periodical  attacks, 
whose  recurrence  ia  oa  well  established  aa  that  of  the  seasons;  and 
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while  they  last  one  is  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  with  chagrin  at  learning 
how  far  inferior  to  the  navies  of  the  world  his  own  is,  unless  he  chance 
to  be  in  possession  of  definite  data  with  which  to  test  the  mortifying 
asseverations  thrust  upon  him.    These  crusades  are  sometimes  initiated 
by  private  builders  of  ships  and  engines  anxious  for  Gk>vemment  con- 
tracts,  and  at  others  by  people  within  the  Service  for  a  variety  of  motives. 
Young  ofiicers  are  very  prone  to  the  affectation  of  decrying  the  materi' 
el  of  their  own  navy  and  lauding  that  of  others,  without  any  very  ac- 
curate knowedge  of  either.    It  is  supposed  to  evince  a  mastery  of  na- 
val science  that  is  vouchsafed  to  few.    An  eminent  officer  of  the  Na- 
vy whose  discrimination  and  broad  views  have  become  a  proverb  in 
the  Service,  declares  it  to  be  a  notable  fact  that  while  foreign  officers 
hold  up  the  best  phase  of  performance  of  their  ships  in' discussing 
them — ours  as  persistently  exhibit  the  worst  aspect  of  our  own  as  the 
criterion.    What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  difference  of  mental  habit 
it  b  hard  to  say,  but  the  justice  of  the  stricture  will  doubtless  be  rec- 
ognized by  many.    In  comparing  the  navy  of  one  country  with  that 
of  another,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  requirements  of  both,  and 
this  aspect  of  the  case  b  too  often  overlooked.    To  illustrate  by  an  ex- 
treme case :  a  nation  without  a  seaboard  would  stultify  itself  in  pos- 
sessing any  ships  at  all,  while  on  the  other  hand  an  insular  power  with 
limited  territory  and  large  population  must  have  the  best  or — ^perish. 
The  swarming  inhabitants  need  colonies  to  give  them  room  ;  as  well 
as  importation  of  food  from  less  crowded  lands,  and  the  commerce  thus 
engendered  as  well  as  national  integrity  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
powerful  navy.    The  unvarnished  fact  is  that  to  a  country  which  can 
easily  feed  its  inhabitants  a  navy  is  a  luxury,  its  only  function  being 
to  protect  the  trade  that  importation  of  luxuries    develops;  since 
the  foreign  commerce  that  a  fruitful  and  not  over  populous  land  main- 
tains, clearly  cannot  be  one  of  necessity.     When  therefore  it  is  re- 
gretted that  we  have  no  large  cruising  iron-clads  as  other  maritime 
powers  have,  it  must  first  be  considered  whether  armored  batteries  for 
harbor  defence  do  not  serve  our  need  better.     It  is  far  from  the  pur- 
pose of  these  remarks  to  argue  that  our  foreign  interests  are  unimpor- 
tant, or  even   that  our  cruising  navy  is  commonsurate  with   them. 
They  are  employed  only  to  illustrate  that  a  suitable  naval  armameut 
for  one  nation  might  be  preposterous  for  another  of  equal  wealth  and 
commercial  strength,  and   also   to  point  out  what  prescribes  it  when 
viewed  as  a  strictly  politico-economic  question.     Comparisons  between 
navies  taken  en-masae  are  irrational.    It  is  only  permissible  to  consid- 
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er  similar  types  of  TeBseU  in  the  different  aemoes  and  thus  leam 
whetber  our  own  are  better  or  worse. 

The  charges  brought  agfunst  the  mafme/ of  our  Kav;an  numerous, 
the  principal  ones  being  as  follows, 
L    Excessive  cost 
II.    Expense  of  maintenaace. 

III.  Lack  of  durability. 

IV.  Excessive  bulk  of  Machinery. 
V.    Deficient  speed. 

They  pertain  more  particularly  to  the  machinery,  but  are  in  part 
applicable  to  hulls.  In  every  comparison  there  must  be  a  standard, 
actual  or  hypothetical,  and  in  discussing  the  foregoing  indictmeata 
that  most  commonly  employed  in  each  case  will  be  designated.  First 
comes  the  charge  of  excessive  cost — this  is  preferred  against  navy-yard 
work  as  compared  with  that  of  private  ship-yards  and  generally  by  in- 
terested parties.  The  accusation  if  true — which  there  is  ample  reason 
to  doubt,  where  r^ard  is  had  to  the  quality  of  the  work — may  be  ac- 
counted for  of  late  years,  by  the  Government  practice,  of  paying  ten 
hours  wages  for  eight  hours  work.  While  this  custom  exists,  private 
yards  will  have  a  certain  advantage,  but  whether  they  do  actually 
profit  by  it  or  not,  cannot  be  positively  asserted  without  having  at  hand 
statistics  and  figures  which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  obtain.  As  a 
matter  of  opinion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  work  similar, 
in  thoroughness  and  nicety  of  finish,  to  that  done  in  navy-yards  cannot 
be  turned  out  of  private  establishments  at  so  little  coeL  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  while  the  Gtovemment  gives  twenty  five  per  cent,  high- 
er wages,  it  is  absolved  from  the  neoeeaity  of  paying  ground  rent,  taxes 
on  expensive  plant,  tools,  and  raw  mat«rial  fi^r  which  civil  builders  are 
liable,  and  these  items  in  gross  probably  amount  to  enough  to  oSset  the 
higher  wages. 

Kext  comes  cost  of  muntenance,  and,  before  discussing  this  point,  it 
is  necessary  to  define  strictly  the  term.  It  includes  the  coat  of  produc- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  work  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of 
keeping  the  apparatus  in  repair  and  must  therefore  be  considered  in 
detail.  The  practice  is  to  estimate  the  cost  of  work  done  in  pounds  of 
coal  per  H.  F.  developed.  The  work  done  in  this  cose  is  always  that 
performed  in  the  cylinders,  as  this  eliminates  the  influence  of  better 
or  worse  lines  in  the  hulls  of  competing  ships. 

If  the  cost  of  the  H.  F.  is  estimated  in  pounds  of  combustible  in- 
stead of  coal,  it  eliminates  the  influence  of  better  or  worse  fuel.    Tho 
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amount  of  combustible  is  the  difference  in  weight  of  fael  pat  into  the 
farnace  and  the  dry  cinder  and  ash  withdrawn  from  it  I  have  laid 
stress  on  the  point  of  the  refuse  being  dry,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  stokezs 
to  drench  it  with  water  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace,  to  escape  the  dia- 
comfort  of  heat  and  dust ;  and  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  by  it  would 
seriously  affect  the  calculation.  Three  to  three  and  one  half  lbs.  per 
H.  P.  may  be  taken  as  the  average  performance  of  Navy  vessels  and 
better  results  are  nowhere  recorded.  In  the  matter  of  repairs,  men-of- 
war  are  contrasted  with  mail  steamers  and  unfavorable  inferences  drawn 
in  regard  to  the  former.  Here  again  a  total  lack  of  statistics  baffles 
investigation,  but  much  may  be  learned  by  a  glance  at  the  practice  of 
both.  Accidents  to  the  engine  proper  are  now  a  days  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  mail  service  than  with  vessels  of  war — when 
no  emergencies  require  excessive  driving — and  even  during  the  war 
when  the  most  unforeseen  and  exacting  demands  were  made  upon  our 
machinery,  the  exhibit  of  casualties  was  no  greater  than  in  the  mail 
service.  With  regard  to  the  English  Navy — the  annual  report  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  for  1871,  reveals  a  status  to 
which  our  Service  affords  no  parallel. 

After  commenting  upon  a  long  list  of  cracked  cylinders  which  in- 
cludes those  of  the  "  Tenedos,'*  "  Black  Prince,"  "  Lord  Clyde,"  "  Her- 
cules" and  others — it  uses  the  following  expressions.  "  No  one  will  de- 
ny the  need  of  further  improvement — ^no  one  at  any  rate,  acquainted 
with  the  lengthy  catalogue  of  cylinders  broken  year  by  year  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy — we  cannot  go  on  much  longer  without  making  some 
decided  alteration  in  construction,  for  even  cracking  cylinders  become 
monotonous  after  a  time."  Boilers  seem  to  fail  with  us  sooner  and  of- 
tener  for  the  reason,  that  disuse  is  more  destructive  than  use,  even  with 
the  most  stringent  regard  to  preservation.  Mail  steamers  renew  boil- 
era  about  once  in  three  years.  We  retain  them  four  or  five  times  as 
long,  eking  out  their  existence  by  repairs  more  or  less  extensive.  Im- 
mediate economy  is  attained  in  this  manner;  but  whether  enhanced 
possibility  of  failure  in  an  emergency  does  not  neutralize  the  advan- 
tage, is  an  open  question. 

The  Naval  drill  at  Key  West  in  1874,  revealed  prominently  the  dan- 
ger of  this  practice.  Nearly  all  the  ships  possessed  boilers  whose  lease 
of  life  had  been  supplemented  by  every  device  that  ingenuity  could 
uggest ;  and  the  routine  of  a  three  years  cruise,  while  as  favorable  to 
their  preservation  as  possible,  had  not  made  (and  rarely  makes)  such 
pressing  demand  as  would  reveal  unsuspected  debility.    When  the 
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emergency  aroae  and  the  strain  was  applied,  tliey  fuled  as  must  al* 
ways  be  the  case  in  similar  circumstances.  Mail  steamers  are  put  in 
thorough  repair  every  trip.  No  sooner  are  they  alongside  the  dock, 
than  they  are  boarded  by  gangs  of  mechanics,  who  labor  night  and 
day  as  long  as  anything  remains  to  be  done.  Our  vessels  have  been 
know  to  stay  at  sea  from  six  to  nine  months,  perpetually  under  steam, 
and  effectually  maintaining  a  close  blockade.  This  illustration  shows 
clearly  how  little  similarity  there  is  in  the  exigencies  of  a  civil  and 
military  marine. 

Much  has  been  claimed  in  the  way  of  economic  maintenance  for  the 
compouod  engines  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  merchant  service, 
but  the  absence  of  reliable  data,  makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  or 
not  they  have  done  better  than  the  same  class  of  machinery,  designed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Engineering.  That  this  type  possesses  certain  fea- 
tures  favorable  to  economy  is  evident ;  It  makes  practicable  a  greater 
degree  of  expansion  than  the  simple  engine  permits,  and  separates  more 
thoroughly  the  boilers  and  condensers,  greatly  lessening  the  inter, 
action  of  the  fluids  in  each — with  the  difference  of  whose  temperatures, 
efficiency  varies :  that  is  the  hotter  the  cyliuder  and  the  colder  the 
condenser,  the  greater  the  work  done  between  them.  But  granting  all 
this,  their  applicability  to  vessels  of  war  is  not  finally  settled.  The 
lessened  facility  of  manipulation  largely  aflbcts  other  merits.  The 
foregoing  gives  opportunity  for  certain  corollary  observations  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  They  are  concerning  the  weight  which  should 
be  ascribed  to  economy  of  maintenance  as  a  quality  of  marine  ma- 
chinery. 

Without  advancing  any  positive  views  on  the  point,  a  few  facts  are 
submitted  to  illustrate  how  entirety  different  are  the  considerationa 
which  rule  in  various  cases.  To  a  merchant  steamer,  which  makes 
prescribed  voyages  whose  duration  hardly  varies  a  day,  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  economy  is  of  prime  importance.  Every  cubic  foot  of 
room  saved  from  the  space  alloted  to  fuel,  may  be  filled  with  freight 
which  pays  its  way  over  and  over  again,  instead  of  material  whose  car- 
riage is  an  expense,  in  all  senses,  to  the  ship.  And  yet  in  the  face  of 
this,  it  may  occasionally  pay  better  to  carry  fuel  instead  of  cargo,  ae 
in  the  case  of  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  liio  Janeiro, 
which  take  out  coal  for  the  round  trip  of  two  months.  Brazil  having 
no  coal  must  import  it,  and  the  cost  is  such  as  to  make  it  cheaper  for 
steamers  to  transport  fuel  for  the  home  trip  all  the  way  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil,  rather  than  occupy  its  room  with  paying 
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freight  In  the  blockade-ninniog  days  of  the  war,  it  mm  eBtimated 
that  three  successful  trips  were  all  it  was  advisable  a  veasel  should 
make  for  the  greatest  profit,  and  thej  were  built  and  run  with  this 
principle  in  view.  Anything  like  judicious  use  or  conservative  pre- 
caution in  regard  to  them  was  unknown.  Our  torpedo-boats  employ 
the  most  wasteful  propeller  known  to  the  profession,  but  its  wonderfbl 
effectiveness  in  manoeuvering,  which  is  the  chief  desideratum  in  the 
vessels  with  which  it  is  used,  overshadows  many  and  grave  defects. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  in  each  class  of  Tessel, 
some  one  of  a  number  of  desirable  qualities  has  the  greater  weight  and 
that  it  is  rarely  the  same  in  different  classes :  you  do  not  look  for  speed 
in  an  iron-clad  floating  battery,  whose  function  is  little  more  than  har- 
bor defense,  nor  for  impregnability  and  heavy  guns  in  a  dispatch-boat ; 
yet  the  criticasters,  who  periodically  dispose  of  our  Navy  in  the  dailj 
press,  would  have  it  appear  that  one  vessel  may  include  all  these  feat- 
ures. It  may  be  fairly  questioned  then,  if  economy  is  the  great  desider- 
atum of  a  man-of-war.  She  need  never  be  compelled  to  make  long 
runs  at  full  speed,  but  may  be  often  called  upon  to  develop  her  maxi- 
mum  power  at  short  notice  and  a  moment's  tardiness  in  this,  may  lose 
the  chance  to  strike  a  telling  blow  upon  an  enemy,  or  leave  her  help- 
less in  his  power. 

Sails  spare  a  man-of-war  the  necessity  of  using  fuel  for  extended  pe- 
riods and  even  the  exigencies  of  a  state  of  war  do  not  affect  this  to  any 
degree,  for  every  campaign — if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  mari* 
time  warfare — is  fought  out  on  a  definite  plan  from  fixed  strategic 
points  and  it  does  not  require  extraordinary  fore-handedness  to  have 
ones'  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  these,  ready  to  assume  offensive  operations. 
It  will  be  small  consolation  at  such  a  time  to  know  that  your  machin- 
ery developes  a  H.  P.  for  half  a  pound  less  coal  than  your  adversary,  if 
it  do  it  so  tardily  that  he  has  time  to  escape  your  attack,  or  you  have  not 
time  to  evade  his.  A  ship  may  have  shown  unparalleled  economy  of 
maintenance  for  years,  but  if  it  cannot  strike  surely  and  heavily  when 
the  chance  offers,  or  work  out  of  danger  with  celerity  when  over- 
matched, it  utterly  fails  of  its  purpose.  There  are  times  when  a  horse 
is  literally  worth  a  kingdom.  Lack  of  durability  is  next  charged,  and 
at  first  glance  not  without  cause.  So  much  of  this  accusation  as  per- 
tains to  boilers,  has  been  discussed  under  the  previous  heading,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  elicited  ;  let  us  now  consider  it  with  regard  to  hulls. 
During  the  war  some  two  hundred  and  eight  vessels  were  built  by  the 
Navy  Department,  of  all  possible  classes — iron-clads  for  sea  and  inland 
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waters,  general  craiHTS,  light  draught  gnn-boats,  "  double-enders"  for 
river  use,  etc,  etc.  Of  these,  about  filty  remain  in  service  to^ay. 
This  seems  a  small  per  centum  but,  besides  the  casualties  of  war,  whidi 
were  large,  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  advent  of  peace,  the 
oooupation  for  craft  designed  for  inland  waters  ceased  and  they  were 
gotten  rid  of  aa  quickly  as  possible.  Storing  material  for  such  a  coa- 
tingency  as  a  civil  war  would  have  seemed  insanity  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  quantity  of  seasoned  ship  timber  in  the  docks,  when  it  burst 
upon  the  country,  was  not  a  moiety  of  what  waa  needed  to  create  a 
navy.  It  takes  from  two  to  eight  yean  to  properly  season  live  oak, 
and  as  such  delay  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  constructors  took  what  they 
could  get  I  quote  from  the  Honorable  Secretary's  report  for  18S2 
which  describes  the  situation  very  graphically. 

"  The  war  found  us  literally  destitute  of  material  in  our  navy  yards 
aa  well  as  with  but  few  ships  to  au^taio  the  national  integrity.  From 
mistaken  economy,  or  from  desigu,  the  government  was,  in  its  need, 
deficient  in  ships  and  destitute  of  mat«riul  for  tlielr  construction.  No 
alternative  wns  left,  when  resistance  vaa  made,  but  for  the  Department 
to  build  its  vessels  as  speedily  as  possible  and  of  such  timber  as  could 
in  the  great  baste  and  emergency  be  procured.  As  a  consequence,  ves- 
sels that  should  have  lasted  for  years  will  soon  perish  and  must  in  the 
mean  time  involve  heavy  expense  for  necessary  repairs  in  order  to  keep 
them  afloat." 

With  the  proper  material  no  better  hulls  are  built,  than  our  own; 
and  the  concluding  worda  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  might  have 
been  adduced  to  explain  the  facts  that  gave  rise  to  the  charge  against 
naval  vessels  of  excessive  cost  of  maintenance,  discussed  under  the 
previous  heading, 

Excessive  bulk  of  machinery  is  a  favorite  reproach  and  contrasts  are 
drawn  between  naval  and  merchant  steamers,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former.  You  will  hear  it  said  in  such  comparisons,  "Such  an  en- 
gine develops  so  many  H,  P.  and  occupies  only  eo  many  feet  of  the  length 
of  the  ship — in  a  Navy  ship  it  would  have  taken  half  as  many  more." 
This  sounds  like  a  grave  accusation  until  it  is  considered  that,  for 
safety  from  shot,  naval  machinery  is  kept  entirely  below  the  water 
line,  while  in  merchant  vessels  there  is  no  limit  vertically  to  the  room 
which  the  machinery  may  occupy.  The  real  criterion  is  the  cubic 
feet  of  space  occupied  per  H.  P.  developed,  and,  measured  in  this  manner, 
our  vessels  are  second  to  none  in  economy  of  space.    In  ships  of  pre- 
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will  neglect  auxiliary  steam-powered  ships,  such  as  the  Colorado  and 
class,  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  like  the  Powhatan,  because  they  are 
of  an  obsolete  type. 

Dispatch-boats  and  screw-tenders  are  also  excluded,  itnd  althongh 
we  have  nine  double-turretted  iron-clads,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  1,750 
aifd  fifteen  single-turreted,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  610,'  the 
speed  of  all  of  which  ranges  from  5  to  10  knots,  we  must  ignore  them, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  other  navies  with  which  they  may  properly  be 
compared.  Inspection  of  the  Register  will  then  show  that  there  re- 
main six  classes  of  ships,  (see  Table  /,)  for  which  we  may  find  counter- 
parts in  other  navies — for  example  the  English.    They  are  as  follows. 

CLASS  I. 

Connecticut  and  class.— Disp.  4,450 — 3,980  tons. 

Speed  16.95—11  knots— av.  13.73. 

CLASS  IL 

Lancaster  and  class. — Disp.  3,250—2,700  tons. 

Speed  13—9.19  knots.— av.  10.84. 

CLASS  in. 

Alaska  and  class. — Disp.  2,400  tons. — Speed  12  knots. 

CLASS  IV. 

Lackawanna  and  class. — Disp.  2,220—2,100  tons. — Speed  12  knots. 

CLASS  V. 

Juniata  and  class. — Disp.  1,900 — 1,550. 

Speed  12—10  knots— av  .11.30. 

CLASS  VI. 

Kansas  and  class. — Disp.  900  tons. 

Speed  12—9,75  knots— av.  11.15. 

Taking  from  the  Royal  Navy  list  of  1876,  groups  of  ships,  (see  Table 
II,)  of  the  same  average  displacement  of  each  of  our  six  classes,  as 
enumerated  in  Table  I,  we  have,  to  correspond  with  our  first  class, 
twelve  ships  whose  average  speed  over  the  measured  mile  is  11.5  knots. 
To  obtain  a  sufficient  number  for  a  just  comparison,  it  was  necessary 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  displacement  of  our  first  class,  viz.  4,450 — 3,980 
tons,  and  the  twelve  examples  quoted  fall  outside  of  them  some  two 
per  cent,  each  way.  For  the  second  class,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
obtain  a  counterpart  in  the  English  Navy.  Even  by  reducing  the 
number  to  seven,  the  displacement  ranged  from  ten  per  cent  below  to 
two  per  cent  above  our  limits,  viz.  3,250  tons — 2,700  tons.    The  average 


speed  over  tb«  meanired  mile 
of  thU  batch  ia  10.77  knota. 
The  tbird  clssa  is  eomewbat 
nearer  aan.  It  comprises  six 
ships  whose  displacement  ex- 
ceeds our  standard,  2,400  tons, 
some  four  per  cent,  each  vay. 
Its  average  speed  over  the 
zaeasured  mile,  is  16.57  knots. 
The  fourth  class  though  num- 
bering but  seven  sliipa,  &11b 
within  our  limits,  viz.  2,220 — 
2,100.  The  average  speed  of 
this  group  over  the  measured 
mile  is  10.66  knots. 

The  fifth  class  numbers 
twelve  and  Iklls  entirely  with- 
in our  limits,  viz.  1,900—1,550 
and  the  average  speed,  over 
its  measured  mile,  is  12.47 
knots.  The  sixth  class  also 
conforms  to  our  standard,  viz. 
900  tons,  and  numbers  eight. 
The  average  speed  over  the 
measured  mile  is  9.42  kn^ts. 
TahulaUng  the  foregoing  com- 
pilations, the  showing  is  as  foN 
lows. 
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Our  Ist  class  is  notably  ahead. 

Our  Ilnd    "  is  about  on  a  par. 

Our  Ilird  "  slightly  better. 

Our  IVth  "  decidedly  superior. 

Our  Vth    ''  as  much  worse  as  the  preceding  class  is  better. 

Our  Vlth  "  markedly  better. 

In  justice  to  our  Vth  class  it  must  be  said  that  it  includes  many 
yet  untried  ships,  whose  speed  will  no  doubt  considerably  increase  the 
average.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  "  Quinnebaug,"  "  Galena" 
and  others  whose  probable  speed  is  twelve  knots.  It  should  be  re- 
marked moreover  that  the  scanty  record  of  our  ships  is  not  only  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  have  not  yet  undergone  trial — ^as  in  the  1st  and 
Vth  classes — but  also  to  the  practice  of  running  upon  half,  or  some 
fractional  power,  on  ordinary  occasions.  To  obtain  the  speed  at  sea, 
under  full  power,  from  log-books,  can  only  be  done  by  applying  the 
law  of  speeds  varying  as  cubes  of  powers,  and  is  so  tedious  as  to  be 
practically  impossible.  The  introduction  of  the  English  test  over  the 
measured  mile  would  greatly  facilitate  comparisons  of  this  nature. 
English  ships  of  this  class  have  engines  of  some  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
horse-power  than  ours. 

This  exhibit  must  again  be  modified  for  the  following  reasons.  The 
speeds  given  are  for  a  measured  mile  in  the  case  of  the  English  shipa, 
and  in  ours  for  the  average  performance  at  sea,  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  twelve  hours;  and  the  two  are  vastly  different.  The  former 
means  the  speed  from  five  to  seven  minutek  in  smooth  water,  and  with- 
out touching  a  fire,  or  feeding  or  blowing  down  the  boilers.  The  con- 
ditions are  the  most  favorable  possible.  Speed  at  sea  means  that,  for 
hours  and  days  in  rough  water,  and  with  the  firing  and  feeding  and 
blowing  down  of  boilers  necessitated  by  the  longer  period  of  trial.  A 
board,  of  which  Rear  Admiral  Goldsborough  was  President  in  1868, 
thus  mentions  that  of  the  "  Wampanoag"  in  a  report  which,  while  con- 
demning her  for  general  cruising  purposes,  recognizes  her  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  object  for  which  she  was  designed. 

"  She,  as  her  log  shows,  did  go  on  an  average,  for  24  consecutive 
hours,  16.95  knots,  her  maximum  speed  during  the  period  being  171 
knots."  The  wind  was  fair  throughout  with  a  force  from  three  to 
four.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  of  any  service  upon  the  occasion 
and  no  canvas  was  used. 

The  log  of  the  trial  characterizes  the  sea  as  "  rough,"  and  the  wind 
"  a  strong  breeze." 


liODg  and  carefiil  averaging  of  log-books  has  made  it  possible  to  de- 
duce a  ratio  between  performance  over  the  meoaureil  mile  and  at  sea, 
and  the  latter  is  variously  given  as  eighty-five  and  ninety  per  ceut. 
of  the  former,  Captain  Gore  Jones  R.  N*.,  Naval  Attach^  of  the  British 
Legation  at  Washington,  puts  it  at  ninety  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Reed  the 
late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Royal  Navy  publishes  it  at  eighty-five 
per  cent  Although  the  tatter,  has  probably  wider  and  better  opp<ir- 
tunities  of  judging,  as  it  is  to  bim  that  all  returns  and  statistics  of 
this  nature  naturally  come,  we  will  adopt  the  lai^r  coefficient,  and 
apply  it  to  the  comparison  already  made.  It  modifies  it  as  follows. 
Odb  Ships.  Emglisb, 

13.78  I8T  CLASS.  10.36 


12.  IVth  CLASS.  9.59 

11.80  Vth  CLASa  11.22 

11.15  VIth  CLASS.  8.47 

In  this  exhibit  we  take  the  lead  in  all  classes.    Bear  in  mind  that 

these  results  are  averages,  and  that  in  every  class  there  la  little  doubt 

but  that  the  best  English  ship  would  badly  beat  our  worst ;  but   no 

■oand  logician  argues  generally  from  isolated  cases,  and  the  couclusion 

is  unavoidable  that  our  vessels  are  as  fast  as  any  built. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  has  been  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
means  wberewitb  to  meet  the  attacks  upon  the  materiel  of  our  Navy, 
which  are  daily  put  forth.  In  and  out  of  the  Service,  by  loose-tongued 
and  irresponsible  people.  All  that  is  needed  to  discomfit  Buch  indis- 
creet folk  are  facts  and  figures.  It  is  impossible  to  controvert  an  as- 
sertion advanced  with  an  air  of  authority,  unless  one  has  at  hand  sta- 
tistics, and  because  these  are  so  difiicuit  to  obtain,  the  reckless  state- 
ments made  concerning  our  ships  as  compared  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions, have  so  long  passed  unchallenged.  If  in  addition  to  furnishing 
you  with  means  of  vindicating  our  naval  architecture  from  the  asper- 
sions cast  upon  it  by  heedless  detractors  and  calculating  malcontents, 
I  have  made  clearer  to  you  the  importance  of  never  hazarding  an 
opinion  upon  any  subject  from  insufficient  data,  the  imprudeuce  and 
presumption  of  endorsing  every  cleverly  expressed  assertion,  without 
holding  it  up  in  every  poeslhle  light,  and  applying  to  it  every  availa- 
ble test,  these  words  will  not  have  missed  their  mark.    There  are 
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plenty  of  opiaioos  current  which  are  built  on  no  better  foundation 
than  some  epigrammatic  phrase  which  one  speaks  ''  trippingly  on  the 
tongue," — a  mere  argument  to  the  ear,  which  nevertheless  to  inconBid- 
erate  minds  has  all  the  ring  of  true  coin.  There  is  as  much  worldly 
as  spiritual  wisdom  in  the  injunction 

•'  Prove  all  things." 

Commander  Farquhar  inquired  how  the  maximum  and  minimum 
speeds,  as  set  forth  in  the  comparison,  had  been  obtained. 

P.  Assist.  Engineer  Rae  replied,  that  they  had  been  obtained  part- 
ly from  personal  observation,  and  partly  from  the  statements  of  officers 
who  had  been  either  in  command  of  or  attached  to  the  different  ves- 
sels that  had  been  spoken  of. 

Lieut.  B.  P.  Rodgers  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  lecturer  had 
certainly  over-estimated  the  speed  of  that  class  of  vessels  to  which  the 
"  Plymouth"  belong.  While  he  was  attached  to  her  the  best  she  ever 
did,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  was  eleven  knots. 

Lieut.  Mason  agreed  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
was  attached  for  some  time  to  the  **  Omaha,**  Her  maximum  speed 
was  nine  knots.  He  was  on  the  '* Benicia**  on  one  occasion,  when  she 
made  eleven  knots,  running  from  San  Francisco  to  Mare  Island,  in 
California.  Tiie  tide  however  was  in  her  favor.  He  believed  the 
speed  of  the  above  mentioned  class  of  vessels  to  be  rather  below  the 
presented  estimate  of  Mr.  Rae. 

P.  Assist.  Engineer  Rae  replied  that  not  having  the  log-books  of 
the  different  ships  at  hand,  he  of  course  could  not  substantiate  and  verify 
the  given  speeds  of  the  different  classes  of  ships.  In  some  cases,  where 
he  was  present  himself,  he  could  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  figures ; 
in  a  great  many  cases,  however,  he  had  simply  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  officers  in  command. 

P.  Assist.  Engineer  Jones  stated  that  the  "  CorUoocook**  of  the 
class  under  discussion,  made  on  her  trial  trip,  thirteen  knots. 

P.  Assist.  EngineerRae  remarked  that  he  remembered  that  circum- 
stance very  well  himself.     The  **  Alaska**  also  developed  a  good  speed. 

Commodore  Parker  inquired  whether  the  speed  thus  obtained 
was  taken  for  one,  twelve  or  twenty  hours. 

P.  Assist.  Engineer  Rae  replied  that  it  was  taken  for  from  six  to 
twenty-four  hours.  The  "  Lancaster**,  he  stated,  had  made  twelve  knots 
for  hours  without  any  difficulty. 
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Lout.  Sfbbbt  stated  that  although  eoine  of  the  vesaele  mentioaed 
might  have  &Ued  to  come  up  to  their  standard  on  differeat  occasiooB, 
others  had  gone  beyoad  it  The  "  Kearaarge"-,  he  Btat«d,  made  a  run  of 
fire  hundred  and  fifty  miles  id  fifty  houra,  an  average  of  ten  and  a 
half  knots,  irith  one  of  her  fires  banked.  She  could  make  more  than 
ten  knots  without  smI. 

CoHHODORE  Pabkeb  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute,  be 
tendered  teP.  AsaiBT.£KOiMEERRAE,forbia  valuable  and  interesting 
paper. 

Chief  BiraiNEEB  Bakeb  stated  that  before  putting  the  motion, 'he 
had  some  brief  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
would  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  menibers  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
should  be  home  in  mind,  that  in  making  compariBons  of  speed  between 
British  and  American  men-of-war.  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
trial  tripe  take  place  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  corps  of  thoroughly  trained  officers,  especially  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes,  is  pkced  oa  board  an  Eagliab  man-of-war  on 
her  trial  trip,  A  full  crew  of  firemen,  coal  heavers  Ac,  are  furnished. 
The  best  of  coal  is  picked  out  for  the  occaaioo.  Even  the  wind,  tide 
and  condition  of  the  water,  are  taken  advantage  of.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  great  many  cases,  our  vessels  on  tlieir  trial  trips  are  short 
of  officers,  firemen,  &,a.  The  coal  cannot  be  compared  to  that  used  by 
the  Eoglish  ou  such  occasions.  The^e  facts,  well  known,  and  easy  to 
be  established,  certainly  should  cover  up  any  little  discrepancies  that 
may  exist  in  favor  of  the  English." 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute,  were  then  tendered  to  P.  Assist.  Es- 
oiNEEB  *Rae. 

'  At  the  time  of  sobmitting  the  paper  to  the  Institute,  the  speed  of  United 
States  vessels  of  war.  In  Table  I,  hod  been  compiled  ftom  personal  obser- 
vation and  that  of  officers  accessible  to  the  writer— as  transpired  in  the 
dlscnasion  which  followed  the  reading.  Since  then  the  table  has  been  re- 
constructed in  accordance  with  official  Ixigs  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
no  speed  entered  thut  was  not  maintained,  under  steam  alone,  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  This  recoorse  has  confirmed,  to  an  unexpected  degree,  the 
position  origin  all  J  taken. 
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HYGIENIC  NOTES  ON  SHIPS'  BILGES. 
Bt  Lieut.  Cou.  Chablgs  F.  Goodbich. 
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It  IB  an  unquestioned  &ct  that,  in  the  internal  arraDgements  of  our 
shipB  at  war,  naval  constructors  have  been  pre-eminently  conservative. 

Whatever  of  new  and  progressive  they  have  given  ua,  hat,  as  a  rule, 
been  devoted  to  the  design  and  constnictioa  of  the  hull.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  must  acknowledge  their  energy  and  clear  sightednesa  and 
their  success  beyond  cavil.  But  while  beyond  reproach  on  the  one 
hand,  Uiey  have  laid  themselves  open  on  tlie  other,  to  the  charge  of  neg- 
lecting the  iotemal  for  the  external,  and  it  is  this  charge  which  I 
purpose  making  definite,  on  one  point  at  least,  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
criticism,  to  the  end  that  they  and  we  may  both  be  benefitted. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  actual  fighting  qualities  of  the  ship 
should  alone  be  permitted  to  take  precedence  over  that  most  esseatial 
requi^te — a  sound  practical  hygiene;  and  yet  I  fear  this  is  often  for- 
gotten. To  secure  this  requisite,  there  are  needed  a  multitude  of  minor 
conditions  and  a  few  all-important  ones.  The  latter  will  be  largely 
fulfilled  in  a  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated  ship. 

By  a  clean  ship  I  mean  something  wider  in  its  scope  than  apotleaa 
decks  and  ladders,  fresh  paint  and  gliatening  bright  work.  I  pass  these 
by  as  admirable  desiderata  which,  however,  scarcely  touch  the  objeo- 
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tive — ^hygiene — and  I  ask  "  Is  the  air  pure  ?  and  are  the  bilges  clean 
and  dry  from  stem  to  stem  ?"  How  often  the  answer  comes  "  They  are 
carefully  cleaned  every  week  wherever  they  can  be  gotten  at"  That 
every  inch  of  the  bilge  is  not  readily  accessible  is  most  certainly  the 
fault  of  the  constructor;  and  that  fault  is  very  grave. 

To  begin  with,  the  fore  peak,  in  even  the  smallest  ships,  should  be 
high  enough  between  the  store-room  deck  and  the  keelson  to  permit  a 
man  to  enter  and  to  reach  every  part  more  or  less  freely.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  bilges. 

Abaft  this  in  our  smaller  sloops  is  the  collision  bulkhead.  It  should, 
like  every  water  tight  bulkhead,  be  provided  with  bilge  water  gates 
worked  from  the  berth  deck. 

Next,  in  the  same  class  of  ships,  come  the  fore  passage,  with  sail 
rooms  and  store  rooms  on  either  side,  and  the  fore  hold.  In  the  for- 
mer are  stowed,  under  a  flying  deck,  coils  of  spare  rigging,  cordage, 
et  cet.,  that  rest  on  a  dunnage  floor ;  in  the  latter,  the  wet  provisions 
et  cet.  I  have  always  found  this  floor,  in  both  hold  and  passage,  of 
heavy  plank,  fitting  tightly  and  spiked  down.  Possibly  there  may  be 
one  pair  of  scuttles  in  the  whole  length  of  the  passage,  and  another  pair 
in  the  hold.  Ten  chances  to  one,  the  space  under  the  floor  is  too  small 
to  admit  a  man  to  scrape  and  whitewash.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  bilge  is  only  cleaned  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  scuttles, 
living  the  dirt  elsewhere  to  undisturbed  evolution  of  poisonous  gases 
which  superinduce  ship  fever  and  erysipelas  and  a  low  sanitary  state 
of  the  ship's  company ;  and  which  account  but  too  well  for  the  stubborn 
resistance  to  medical  treatment  and  the  long  tedious  convalescence  no- 
ticed on  board  certain  of  our  men-of-war. 

I  say  without  qualification  that  this  arrangement  is  dangerously 
wrong  and  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  rip  up  the  planks  that  pro- 
tect this  vicious  process,  placing  in  their  stead  a  series  of  scuttles  fit- 
ting neatly  enough  to  keep  dirt  from  falling  through,  yet  freely  enough 
to  lift  up  without  trouble. 

In  the  design  of  every  ship  this  point  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  and  the  dunnage  floor  fitted  with  scuttles  and  raised  high  enough  to 
admit  a  man  for  cleaning  purposes.  If  this  is  not  practicable  the  only 
resource  is  to  alternate  scuttles  and  solid  planks  the  whole  length  of 
the  dunnage  floor. 

These  scuttles  and  a  high  bilge  become  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
cleaning  under  water  tanks,  chain  lockers  and  coal  bunkers.  A  little 
forethought  in  building  the  ship  will  save  much  hard  labor  to  those 
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dertined  afterwardB  to  live  in  ber,  for  water  tanks  are  awkward  thiDgs 
to  move,  and  lifting  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  fathoms  of  chaio 
eoon  grows  moootonous.  Even  in  the  chaiu  tockers,  with  too  low  a 
bilge,  proTiaion  is  never  made  for  getting  underneath  the  floor. 

In  lockers  and  bunkers  a  simple  scuttle  would  not  answer,  the  weight 
above  u  too  great.  Aa  a  aubatitute,  one  pkuk  might  be  laid  in  loosely, 
its  ends  resting  upon  the  main  and  bilge  keelaons.  Should  the  work- 
ing through  of  dirt  or  coal  dust  be  apprehended,  nail  battens  over  the 
aeams  and  butts.  These  can  be  taken  off  when  desired  and  the  plauk 
raised  without  trouble. 

I  have  often  found  a  collection  of  pipes  From  the  deck  pumps  and  the 
boilers  at  the  forward  end  of  the  fire  room  which  ao  blocked  up  the 
bilge  that  a  man  could  not  pass  under  a  bunker  forward,  and  even  tliat 
crude  method  of  cleaning  the  bilge — the  use  of  a  force  pump — had  to 
be  abandoned.  It  ia  needless  to  state  that  a  more  open  arrangement 
shonld  be  made. 

To  the  fire  room,  en^ne-room  and  shaft  alley  bilges,  little  objection 
on  the  score  of  design  can  be  urged.  I  could  suggest  the  insertion  of 
dams  with  movable  water  gates  into  the  bilges,  both  forward  and  abaft 
the  engines,  to  prevent  the  oil  dripping  from  the  machinery  from 
spreading  into  the  farnard  bilges.  The  presence  of  oil  in  the  bilges, 
is  of  course  to  be  particularly  avoided.  These  after  bilges,  as  a  rule, 
are  ao  open  and  accessible,  that  their  normal  state  should  be  that  of 
purity — and  a  foul  fire-room  bilge  a  very  rare  exception. 

To  conclude  these  remarks  upon  the  construction  of  bilges ;  I  hold, 
first,  that  generally  speaking,  the  bilges  are  not  acceaaible  when  the 
ship  goes  into  commission;  secondly,  that  they  should  be  accessible; 
thirdly,  that  the  constructor  is  to  blame  for  their  not  being  accessible, 
and  tiDally  I  cannot  exempt  this  officer  from  a  full  share  of  responsi- 
tality  ibr  the  fatal  effects  on  board  our  ships  of  bilges  not  in  their  en- 
tire length  scrupulously,  absolutely  clean. 
II 

It  is  but  just  to  confess  our  own  neglect  ns  naval  ofhcers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  keeping  bilges  in  good  order,  for  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
everything  is  done  that  can  be  done.  In  this,  (koroughnete  should  be 
r^arded  aa  an  imperative  duty,  for  carelessness  will  certainly  defeat 

OS. 

Fonss^rives,  (I  think)  says  that  it  is  the  water  intide  of  a  ship  that 
kills  sailors,  not  that  outside.  Accepting  the  dictum  of  this  high  au- 
thority I  would  suggest  that,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  VKuhing  oiU  the 
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bilges,  be  never  resorted  to.  The  dirt  should  be  scraped  up,  anj  wa- 
ter found  there  wiped  up  carefully  with  swabs  or  oakum,  and  all  the 
surfaces  covered,  not  too  thickly,  with  whitewash,  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
other  disinfectant  applied  with  a  brush.  After  this,  the  scuttles  should 
be  kept  open  as  long  as  possible,  to  permit  the  exit  of  foul  air  and  the 
drying  of  the  moisture. 

The  ship  should  be  pumped  out  morning  and  evening,  if  the  water 
in  the  well  be  above  the  **  sucking"  point — to  keep  the  bilges  as  dry  as 
practicable. 

The  water  gates  in  the  different  bulkheads  should  be  kept  up,  in 
port,  and  the  fore  peak  open,  so  that  a  current  of  air,  however  feeble, 
may  circulate  through  the  bilge  from  forward  aft.  To  some,  this  may 
appear  a  very  slender  reed,  but  until  a  much  needed  revolution  in  the 
ventilating  of  our  ships  takes  place  we  must  do  this,  the  little  in  our 
power. 

At  sea  these  water  gates  should  be  closed.  If  open,  the  water  tight 
bulkheads  are  rendered  useless,  and  in  the  event  of  accident,  the  gates 
might  be  forgotten.  A  still  more  cogent  reason  is  that  through  them 
the  fine  dirt  and  coal  dust  which  unavoidably  sifts  into  the  bilge,  from 
the  fire  room,  gradually  work  their  way  forward,  acted  upon  by  the 
water  in  the  bilge  set  in  motion  by  the  pitching  of  the  ship.  By  itself, 
this  dirt  would  do  little  harm,  but  it  takes  with  it  oil  and  grease  from 
the  engine,  absorbed  into  its  pores,  and  these  are  fecund  generators  of 
noxious  vapors.  This  is  no  fancy ;  I  have  known  a  steamer's  forward 
bilges  in  a  few  months  to  accumulate  stinking  balls  of  mud,  coal  dust 
and  grease,  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  every  particle  came  through 
a  small  gate  in  a  water-tight  bulkhead. 

Last  but  not  least,  bilges  should  be  cleaned  frequently  as  well  as 
thoroughly. 

Accept  the  fact  that  the  task  is  disagreeable  and  troublesome,  but, 
notwithstanding,  make  every  week,  a  vigorous  attack  on  this  hidden 
dirt — you  will  find  your  reward  in  unstained  paintwork,  a  small  sick 
list  in  all  climates,  and  a  robust  crew. 

Lieut.  J.  F.  Meigs,  U.  S.  N.  I  have  made  experiments  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Howard  Smith  U.  S.  N.,  and  have  found  sufficient  car- 
bonic acid  on  the  berth  deck  of  the  **  Omaha,"  to  be  exceedingly  poi- 
sonous, especially  in  bad  weather  when  the  hatches  were  battened 
down  ;  in  which  case  I  cannot  see  how  the  poisonous  gas  can  escape.  I 
found  only  eighty-nine  cubic  feet  of  air  were  allowed  to  each  man. 
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Three  thousand  five  hnndred  cubic  feet  aro  allowed  in  the  PennsjlTBDia 
Hospital.  I  deem  reform  in  ventilation  advisable.  I  do  not  think  th^ 
Lieut.  Com.  Goodrich  quite  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  I  believe  in 
forced  ventilation.  A  long  tube  might  be  placed  uoder  the  berth  deck, 
with  openings,  through  which  air  could  be  forced  by  an  engine.  I 
think  the  engine  for  this  purpose  could  be  run  at  a  less  expense  than 
the  galley  stove.  Aa  an  experiment  I  placed  all  the  ingredients  of 
bilge  water  in  a  bottle  and  after  having  kept  it  corked  for  some  weeks 
could  detect  no  unpleasant  odor  arising  from  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  trouble  comes  so  much  from  the  bilge  water  as  from  the  conSned 
air.  I  think  that  the  automatic  air  pumps  placed  in  some  of  our  ve&- 
sels  are  d<Hng  good,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 

Chief  Enoineer  Baser.  X  think  that  Mr.  Mdgs  is  right.  I  b^ 
lieve  that  the  employment  of  power  alone  can  produce  sufficient  venti- 
lation. I  think,  however,  that  the  expense  would  be  great,  the  object 
is  well  worth  the  expense  however.  Several  years  ago  experiments 
were  made  to  ventilate  the  Senate  chamber.  The  amount  of  power  nec- 
essary was  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
H-  P.  The  power  necessary  to  force  a  column  of  air  from  the  top  be- 
ing seven  hundred  and  fifty  H.  P.  In  a  ship  where  each  person  gets 
eighty-nine  instead  of  three  thousand  cubic  feet  the  process  would  be 
very  heavy.  I  doubt  whether  ship  ventilation  vrill  ever  be  successfiil 
until  mechanical  means  are  used.  As  to  the  expense,  if  a  nation  in- 
tends  to  have  a  navy  it  must  pay  for  it  There  is  no  use  of  having 
improved  ships,  guns  and  machinery  if  the  men  are  not  in  good  con- 
dition. 

CoMiCANDER  Sampson,  U.  S.  N.  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  necessity  of  proper  ventilation,  eepecially  when  the  men  are  below. 
I  think  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  comes  from  the  combustion  going  on 
iu  the  men's  bodies.  The  carbonated  hydrogen  from  the  bilge  also  af- 
fects the  air.  I  think  that  Lieut.  Com.  Goodrich  is  light  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  good  ventilation  will  never  be  obtained  until  mechanical 
means  of  ventilation  are  used. 

Rear  Admiral  C.  B.  P,  Boixiers,  U.  S,  N.  I  think  that  the  papw 
deals  with  the  neglect  to  make  proper  f«^vision  for  cleanliness,  which 
mnst  greatly  affect  the  ventilation,  iu  a  very  thorough  way.  I  think 
that  the  lecturer  has  gone  very  much  to  the  inner  matter.  I  think  that 
the  constructors  are  to  blame  for  not  making  proper  provisions  to  get 
at  the  bilges.  Mechanics  are  careless  and  leave  much  dirt  In  the  bilges. 
Cold- chisels,  clothes  and  all  manner  of  things  aie  found  in  the  lulgca. 
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These  things  become  particularlj  obnoxious  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
English  ships  the  bilges  are  always  as  accessible  as  the  cabin  of  the 
commanding  officer.  No  man,  who  has  been  first  lieatenant  of  a  ahip* 
will  not  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  ships  bilges.  I 
think  that  the  paper  is  most  excellent  When  I  was  first  lieutenant  of 
the  "  Wabcuh,*^  I  had  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  even  then 
could  not  reach  many  places  which  were  indeed  inaccessible  and  oould 
never  be  cleaned.  The  old  idea  of  letting  in  water  to  the  bilges  is  bad 
on  account  of  the  foreign  substances  admitted  with  the  water  which 
combine  or  deposit.  Care  should  be  taken  in  using  disinfectants  which 
themselves  often  become  obnoxious. 

Lieut.  Commander  A.  D.  Brown  U.  8.  N.  In  one  ship  to  which 
I  was  attached  we  could  not  reach  the  bilges,  beyond  the  engines  and 
boilers.  The  flooring  of  the  shaft-alley  was  spiked  down.  The  floors 
of  the  shell  rooms  and  store  rooms  came  so  close  to  the  keelson,  that  I 
could  hardly  get  my  hand  between  them.  We  ran  hot  water  from  the 
donkey  boiler  into  the  bilges,  and  then  pumped  the  ship  out  immedi- 
ately, wiping  up  wherever  it  was  possible,  with  good*  results. 

Prof.  Monroe  U.  S.  N.  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  subject  except  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  The  sea  water  in  contact  with  the  wood  generates  hydro- 
gen sulphides.  I  think  that  Mr.  Meigs'  experiment  was  unsuccessful 
because  there  was  no  air  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the  bottle.  These 
gases  are  highly  deleterious,  having  been  known  to  produce  instantane- 
ous death.  I  think  that  it  is  highly  important  to  have  the  bilges  ac- 
cessible, also  to  cover  them  with  metalic  paint,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  wood.  The  decomposition  of  oily,  fatty 
matter  is  still  more  productive  of  evil. 

Rear  Admiral  Rogers.  We  use  in  the  Service  several  metalic 
disinfectants. 

Prof.  Munroe.  Those  are  not  exactly  what  I  referred  to.  When 
the  water  becomes  acid  in  any  way,  they  are  again  decomposed  and 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  liberated  in  still  larger  quantities.  If  I  un- 
derstand !Mr.  Meigs  correctly,  he  inferred  that  part  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  came  from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
bilges.  This  is  hardly  possible,  for,  if  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  then  it 
would  be  consumed  in  decomposing  the  sulphates  of  the  sea  water.  This 
has  been  proved  experimentally  by  mixing  soda  water  with  sea  water. 

R.  A.  RoDdERS.  The  system  proposed  by  Lieut.  Meigs  and  Chief 
Engineer  Baker,  is  probably  that  now  in  use  aboard  the  monitors.    I 


have  DO  doubt  but  that  at  a  very  small  expeuse,  ve  might  get  a  very 
good  Bystem.  I  think  that  it  ia  surprisiug  that  raea  can  exist  in  such 
foul  air,  as  they  do  when  a  ship  is  battened  down. 

Chibf  Esqimeer  Baker.  I  think  that  the  fiirnace  fires  help  to 
carry  off  a  good  deal  of  the  foul  air. 

Lieut,  Meiob.  The  engine  used  to  drive  the  fan  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  ia  only  six  h.  p.  and  bums  1  ton  of  coal  a  week ;  supply 
1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  This  force  would  not  be  necessary  in  a 
ship. 

K.  A.  RoDQEBs.  I  think  that  a  very  small  engine  would  do.  The 
later  monitors  are  probably  better  ventilated  than  any  other  ships  of 
war. 

Chief  Enqiseer  Baker  (to  Mr.  Meigs.)  Does  all  the  air  which 
is  supplied  to  the  rooms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  come  through 
this  apparatus  f 

Lieut.  Meios.    Most  of  it  does. 

P.  AasT,  Ekqineer  Crawford,  U.  8.  N.  The  "Nahani"  bad 
two  five  h.  p.  blower  engines  which  consumed  1,000  iba  of  coal  per  day. 
The  heat  of  the  ship  was  not  intense  even  when  the  hatches  were  closed. 
We  never  were  troubled  with  bilge  gases.  In  some  of  the  shi]>s  they 
are  covering  the  floors  with  cement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Lieut.  Commander  Goodrich,  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 
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THE  100  TON  GUN. 
Bt  Liedt.  Theo.  B.  AL  Mabos,  U.  S.  N. 


The  gun  designed  by  Capt.  Noble  was  built  at  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  known  as  the  Ekwick  Ordnance  Works,  New- 
Castle  on  Tyne,  England. 

The  contract  called  for  a  gun  to  throw  a  2,000  lb.  projectile,  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  at  least  1,350  ft.  per  second.  The  proof,  before  ac- 
ceptance, was  to  be  50  rounds  fired  with  serrice  charges,  5  of  theee 
rounds  to  be  with  projectiles  weighing  2,500  lbs.  the  others  with  the  ser- 
vice projectile.  This  gun  is  intended  to  form  one  eighth  of  the  ar- 
mament of  the  turreted  ironclads  DviUio  and  Dandolo,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  It  has  been  nick-named  the  "  King  Gun,"  by  the  Ital- 
ians. Over  two  years  were  required  to  put  this  gun  in  existence. 
When  completed  it  was  taken  to  Spezzia,  in  a  vessel  arranged  for  ila 
accommodation.  At  Spezzia,  it  was  mounted  on  its  carriage  which  for 
the  time  being  hadbeen  placed  on  a  large  pontoon  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1876,  everything  was  pre- 
pared for  the  trial. 

The  gun  is  constructed  on  the  well  known  Armstrong  principle,  with 
the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  coiled  for  forged  iron  in  the  inner 
breech  coil  or  tube.    Some  of  its  dimensions  are : 

Total  length,  82*  10".5 

Length  of  bowi,  30*    6" 

"    steel  tube,  81'    3" 

Greatest  diameter,  6*    5" 
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Diameter  at  trannion  coil,  6'  6".5 

"muzzle,  2f    ff' 

of  bore  at  present,  17" 

"        "chamber    "  17" 

Breech  preponderance,  4  tons. 

Rifling,  27  grooyes. 

Twist  increasing  from  1  turn  in  150  caliben. 

to                  1    «  «*                                    45      " 

The  A,  or  interior  tube  is  of  steel,  made  in  two  parts  varying  in 
thickness  from  the  rear  where  it  is  6"  to  the  muzzle  where  it  b  B'\5» 
The  thickness  of  the  end  is  9". 

Over  this  A  tube  are  ten  coils  of  wrought  iron  bars,  six  of  which  re- 
fer to  the  breech  and  four  to  the  muzzle. 

For  a  distance  of  13'  from  the  rear  end  of  the  gun,  the  steel  tube  ia 
enveloped  by  a  breech  coil  7"  thick.  This  overlaps  the  rear  of  the  A 
tube,  and  receives  the  cascable  piece,  which  is  of  forged  iron,  V  T'.b 
thick  being  held  in  place  by  a  screw  thread.  Through  the  axis  of  this 
cascable  piece  is  the  vent,  and  at  the  right  side  of  it  is  the  safety  gas 
escape. 

Over  this  first  coil  is  a  second  one  9'  6''  long  and  8"  thick.  The 
trunnion  coil  is  next  with  a  thickness  of  11"  and  a  length  of  2'. 

Over  the  second  or  B  coil  is  a  third  one  5'  6"  in  length,  and  9"  thick 
forward  of  which  and  reaching  to  the  trunnions  is  another  6".5  thick. 
From  the  trunnions  to  the  muzzle  are  five  coils  tapering  down  to  2".5. 

By  this  arrangement  we  have  30"  around  the  powder  chamber  and 
seat  of  the  projectile  and  21  4".5  to  the  rear  of  the  charge.  The  coils 
are  so  arranged  that  they  interlock  and  overlap  each  other  slightly,  at 
the  junctions.  Around  the  C.  coil  and  let  into  it  are  two  strong 
wrought  iron  bands  which  connect  the  gun,  by  means  of  a  key,  to  the 
sliding  block  of  the  elevating  apparatus. 

The  carriage  on  which  the  gun  is  mounted,  and  which  is  constructed 
without  any  reference  to  being  worked  by  hand,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  Rendel,  the  experienced  engineer  of  the  Elswick  works.  All  mo- 
tion is  received,  given  and  controlled  by  hydraulic  power.  It  is  at 
present  placed,  as  heretofore  stated,  on  a  specially  constructed  pontoon. 
The  idea  of  the  pontoon  is  to  put  the  gun  afloat,  and  to  give  it  the 
training  facilities  that  it  would  have  in  its  turret.  The  trunnions  are 
mounted  on  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  which  slide  on  the  carriage  proper. 
To  each  trunnion  is  attached  the  piston  of  a  strong  hydraulic  cylinder, 
which  is  secured  at  the  rear  of  the  carriage  so  as  to  be  one  on  each 


side  of  the  breech.  These  two  cjlinden  take  up  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  recoil,  which,  except  at  great  elevations,  is  bj  far  the 
greatest.  They  also  serve  to  run  the  gun  out  By  means  of  valveB  at- 
tached to  the  cylinders  the  recoil  pressure  is  regulated  and  the  gun 
checked  in  mnuing  out.  Under  the  breech  and  joined  to  it  by  the 
key,  previously  mentioned,  is  the  sliding  block  of  the  elevating  appai^ 
•tus.  This  block  slides  on  a  lever  plate,  which  is  pivoted  horizontally 
at  the  rear  of  the  carriage.  This  pivot  is  so  placed  that  the  gun  will 
come  level  at  the  end  of  the  recoil.  Under  the  lever  plate,  and  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  horizontal  pivot  bolt,  is  the  piston  of  another  hy- 
draulic cylinder,  which  serves  to  elevate  or  depress  the  gnu,  also  to 
take  up  part  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  recoil.  At  small  eleva- 
tions it  is  assisted  by  the  trumiions  and  at  great  ones  by  a  rubber  buf- 
fer which  receives  the  end  of  the  lever. 

For  spongingand  loading,  thegun  is  run  in  and  depressed  so  that  the 
muzzle  points  into  an  armored  hood.  The  sponging  is  done  by  a  teU 
escopic  handled  sponge  to  which  motion  is  given  by  hydraulic  power ; 
a  spring  valve  in  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  sponge  is  pressed  upon  by 
the  bottom  of  the  bore,  when  it  reaches  that  part,  and  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter ejected  which  assists  the  sponging.*  The  gun  being  sponged,  the 
cartridge  and  projectile  are  brought  on  the  lower  deck,  under  the  muz- 
zle, on  a  truck;  this  truck  is  elevated  to  the  muzzle  on  a  hydraulic  lift; 
the  checking  apparatus,  which  checks  it  when  the  cartridge  is  in  a  line 
with  the  bore,  acts  automatically.  The  sponge,  now  become  a  rammer, 
pushes  the  charge  and  projectile  home  together.  The  projectile  is  of 
the  Falliser  nature  similar  to  those  used  in  the  heavier  English  guna. 
The  studs  which  strain  the  gun  and  weaken  the  projectile  having  been 
omitted  and  an  expanding  copper  base  ring  substituted.  This  ring  act« 
as  a  gas  check  and  also  communicates  the  rifled  motion  to  the  projec- 
tile. In  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  fit  and  to  render  more  easy 
the  loading,  the  ring  ia  scored  to  correspond  with  the  lands.  The  ogival 
head  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  Ij  diameters  instead  of  1}  as  usual, 
making  it  a  little  more  pointed.  The  service  charge  which  is  at  pres- 
ent 341,6  lbs.  of  English  mammoth  powder  l"A  cubes,  made  at  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  or  400  lbs.  of  Fossano  Progressive  Powder. 

The  cartridge  is  pierced  from  the  rear  in  the  direction  of  its  major 
axis,  and  connecting  with  the  vent,  by  a  light  copper  tube.    This  tube 

*  This  is  an  American  invention  first  proposed  by  E.  A.  Sterens,  Esq.,  of 
Hoboken  and  designed  by  Alex.  L.  HoUey,  B.  P.  C.  £. 
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extends  to  the  middle  of  the  mass,  the  idea  being  to  insure  that  point's 
being  the  first  to  be  ignited.  The  exterior  of  the  cartridge  is  iMuided 
to  give  it  compactness. 

The  trials  of  the  gun  took  place  against  five  targets  made  to  repre- 
sent what  might  be  the  armor  of  the  Duillio  and  Dandolo^  the  idea 
being  not  only  to  test  the  gun  but  also  to  determine  the  best  style  of 
armor  to  oppose  it,  and  the  best  way  to  attach  that  armor  to  the  ship's 
side.    We  will  desiguate  the  targets  by  numbers. 

No.  1  was  constructed  of  two  plates  one  above  the  other,  both  of 
rolled  iron  and  both  11'  6"  long,  4'  T  deep  and  22"  thick,  both  bolted 
through  and  through.  The  backing  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  tim- 
bers, the  front  ones  laid  horizontally,  the  rear  ones  vertically,  together 
giving  a  thickness  of  29."  Behind  the  backing  is  the  skin  consisting 
of  two  }  in.  plates  of  wrought  iron — the  whole  supported  by  irons  rep- 
resenting the  ribs  of  the  ship,  the  deck  beams  being  bent  down  to  the 
ground  and  well  strutted  out  The  upper  plate  was  made  by  Camme!, 
the  lower  one  by  Marrel. 

No.  3  on  the  same  frame  as  No*  1,  consists  of  two  soft  steel  plates 
made  by  Schneider  at  tlie  Creuzot  works  in  France.  The  upper  one 
11'  6"  by  4!  7",  the  lower  one  10'  9"  by  4'  7"  both  22"  thick ;  backing 
Ac,  same  as  No.  1.  Bolts  screwed  into  the  rear  of  the  plates  and  pen- 
etrating only  part  way. 

No.  3,  called  sandwich,  on  account  of  its  construction.  Upper  part 
12"  wrought  iron  plate  by  Marrel,  11'  6"  by  4'  7",  next  horizontal 
wood  backing,  next  10"  Marrel  plate  backed  by  vertical  balks,  skin 
&c.,  same  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Lower  part,  face  plate  8"  wrought  iron  backed  by  vertical  timbers, 
next  a  Gregorian  cast  iron  plate  14"  thick,  next  vertical  balks  ;  skin 
&c.,  same  as  others. 

No.  4  on  the  same  frame  as  No.  3. 

Upper  part.  12"  wrought  iron  plate  by  Cammel  11'  6"  by  4'  7", 
next  horizontal  wood  backing,  next  10"  Cammel  plate,  backing  and 
same  as  upper  part  of  No.  3. 

Lower  part.  Face  plate  8"  wrought  iron,  immediately  in  rear  14" 
Gregorian  cast  iron  plate,  backing  &c.,  same  as  No.  1. 

No.  5.  Erected  after  the  destruction  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  consisted  of 
two  Brown  22"  wrought  iron  plates  of  the  same  dimensions  and  with 
the  same  backing  as  No.  1. 

The  horizontal  balks  were  further  secured  in  all  the  targets  by 
wrought  iron  L  irons  fastened  to  the  vertical  balks. 
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The  sum  of  all  the  wood  backing  in  each  target  was  29". 

The  GregoriaD  cast  iron  mentioned  ia  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  made 
near  Xdike  Gomo  and  is  used,  in  the  construction  of  ordnance,  by  the 
gorernment  at  the  Royal  Arsenal  in  Turin-  Tbe  guns,  there  manu&c- 
tured,  have  always  been  Doted  for  their  excellence,  far  exceeding  any 
other  European  wrought  iron  ones,  and  nearly  equalling  onr  own  hol- 
low cast  Dahlgrens.  It  has  a  tensile  strength  of  from  16  to  17  tons  per 
square  inch  and  is  very  bard. 

The  targets  were  placed  in  front  of  a  bluff,  on  the  left  of  tbe  harbor, 
which  bad  been  excavated  and  the  slope  faced  with  fascines  and  gabions 
well  shored  up  with  heavy  timbers. 

The  pontoon  was  anchored  at  100  yds.  from  the  targets  so  placed  that 
the  guns,  by  turning,  could  also  be  trained  to  seaward  for  long  range 
firing.  Screens  for  determining  the  velocity  were  erected  on  each  of 
the  ranges,  one  being  also  placed  immediately  behind  the  targets  to  as- 
certain remaining  velocities  after  passing  through. 

A  battery  of  two  Iff'  and  one  11"  riflea  was  also  erected  on  th« 
shore.  These  three  guns  were  tried  against  the  different  targets.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  the  relative  effects  hut  our  space  will 
not  permit  ue. 

The  gun  was  fired  by  electricity,  first  from  a  distance,  but  eventually 
from  the  deck  of  the  pontoon  close  to  tbe  gun. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  different  fires,  the  smallness  of  tbe 
pressures.  Th^e  pressures  are  the  mean  not  the  maxitnum  however. 
The  great  muzzle  velocities,  far  in  excess  of  what  was  contracted  for, 
or  what  is  needed  to  pierce  any  armor  now  in  existence.  The  ease  and 
amaUnees  of  the  recoil,  thesmallneas  of  the  jar  or  concussion,  (the  oak- 
um in  the  decks  of  the  pontoon  in  front  of  the  gun  was  not  evenstarted) 
all  this  seems  to  show  that  the  gun  has  not  been  overworked,  and  that 
if  the  chamber  were  increased  in  diameter,  much  greater  results  might 
be  obtained.*  Heavy  guns  seem  to  work  easier  afloat  than  they  do 
ashore,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel  acts  as  a  secondary  slide, 
taking  up  much  of  the  recoil  and  cushioning  on  the  water. 

The  carriage  and  other  machinery  gave  the  greatest  satisfacUon. 
As  to  the  targets,  they  were  destroyed  in  every  instance.  The  Schnei- 
der steel  in  its  destruction  stopping  the  projectile  however,  and  the 
Brown  plates  giving  wonderful  proof  of  endurance.  One  thing  is  wor- 
thy of  note;  tbat  ia  that  tbe  ateel  that  stopped  the  100  tons  projectile 

*  This  has  just  been  tried  with  the  90  Ton  gnn. 
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was  more  deep);  penetrated  by  the  Bmaller  gaa'e  projectile*  than  the 
wrought  iron  plates  which  were  thoroughly  pierced  by  it.  Cast  iron 
even  of  the  best  quality  eeems  to  be  utterly  useleaa  for  annor  porpoaea. 

The  pontoon  was  towed  out  and  moored  on  the  20th  of  October,  on 
which  day  the  firing  began  and  was  continued  with  ihtermissioiiB  until 
Dec  14th,  when  the  50th  round  was  fired. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  most  of  the  items  of  intereat  devel- 
oped by  the  difierent  fires. 
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No.  1  was  fired  after  some  delay,  owiog  to  bad  weather,  and  the  car- 
tridge, which  was  very  small,  not  igniting  properly.  This  was  to  test 
the  recoil  apparatus  only. 

Ifos.  2  and  3  were  fired  with  service  charges,  but  no  velocities  were 
taken  as  the  scretas  were  out  of  order. 

Noa.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9  and  10  were  fired  with  charges  up  to  341.6  Ibe., 
and  gave  excellent  velocities  with  very  small  corresponding  chamber 
presBures ;  less  in  proportion  than  the  Knipp  or  Woolwich  systems. 

No.  11  was  fired  into  the  embankment,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
represent  an  earthwork  27'  high,  and  52*  thick ;  the  shot  buried  itself 
so  deeply  that  it  could  not  be  dug  out  on  the  day  of  firing.  No.  12 
was  fired  against  the  lower  plate  of  target  No  3.  (Schneider  steel) 
The  plate  was  broken  into  fragments  and  fell  in  a  pile  at  the  foot  of 
the  target,  except  some  email  pieces  left  attached  to  the  bolts,  and 
some  which  were  projected  through  the  air  in  all  directions.  The 
backing  was  not  pierced  but  the  framing  was  dangerously  bulged  and 
torn. 

No.  13  was  fired  against  the  upper  plate  of  No<  1  (Cammel's  wrought 
iron).  It  pierced  from  front  to  back,  coming  out  at  the  rear  with  a 
remuning  velocity  of  650'  per  Bec=6,500  foot  tons  of  energy.  The 
plate  was  destroyed  and  the  backing  broken  up  into  splinters.  The 
hole  made  would  have  caused  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

No.  14.  8hot  broke  up  in  the  bore  from  some  unknown  cause.  A 
man  was  sent  in,  on  a  peculiarly  arranged  rest,  but  could  find  no  evi- 
dences of  injury  to  the  tube. 

No.  15  was  fired  against  the  lower  plate  of  No.  1,  (Marrel's  wrought 
iron)  destroying  the  plate  as  in  No.  13  which  waa  to  be  expected,  as 
this  plate  had  already  shown  less  resistance  than  Cammel's  in  the  small- 
er gun  trials. 

No.  16  was  fired  against  the  upper  plate  of  No.  2,  (Schneider  steel). 
This  plato  had  already  been  struck  and  cracked  by  the  smaller  guns. 
The  result  was  the  same  as  in  No.  12,  although  the  projectile  had  a 
greater  velocity  and  the  plate  had  been  injured. 

No.  17  was  fired  against  the  upper  plate  of  No.  3,  (Marrel's  sand- 
wich wrought  iron)  same  results  as  Nos.  13  aud  15. 

No.  18  was  fired  against  the  earth  butt.  The  projectile  described  a 
curve  and  came  out  at  the  top  well  to  the  rear. 

Nos.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  and  33  were 
fired  for  general  results. 
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No.  33.  At  this  round  the  weight  of  the  charge  was  increibBed  by 
permission  of  the  contractors,  who  had  the  fallest  fiiith  in  their  weftfNM. 
They  stipulated  however,  that  the  charges  should  be  increased  gradtf^ 
ally.    The  charge  was  therefore  353  lbs.  of  W.  A.  powder. 

Nos.  34  and  35  were  fired  for  general  resnlts  with  ificreased  charges. 
The  air  space  was  increased  in  33  and  34  but  remained  constant  in  35. 

Up  to  this  fire  the  gun  had  exceeded  its  stipulated  capabilities,  by  39 
per  cent. 

No.  36  was  for  general  resnlts. 

No.  37  and  38  were  experimental  with  charges  of  a  flew  style  of 
powder,  denominated  ''progressive,"  previously  used  in  44  and  2S. 
It  is  manufactured  by  the  Italian  government  at  Fossano,  iti  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Mealed  powder  is  pressed  into  cakes  which  hard  h 
density  of  1.79.  These  cakes  are  then  broken  up  into  irregular  grains 
of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  grains  ana 
then  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fine  grain  powder,  and  th6 
whole  mass  is  pressed  into  a  cake  which  has  a  density  of  1.776.  This 
second  cake  is  then  broken  up  into  tolerably  regular  pieces  about  Sf'i 
square,  by  l"f  thick.  These  grains  if  they  can  so  be  called,  are  there- 
fore composed  of  a  number  of  small  pieces  with  a  higher  density 
placed  like  raisins  in  a  plum  pudding,  in  a  sort  of  conglomerate  pow- 
der material  of  a  lower  density.  The  intention  of  the  inventors  of* 
this  powder,  was  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  afiairs  in  which  mor6 
gas  would  be  produced  in  a  given  time,  when  the  powder  had  been 
partly  burned  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  ignition.  The  pressures 
were  found  to  be  abnormally  low,  and  the  velocities  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  most  satisfactory. 

Nos.  40,  41  and  42  were  fired  to  determine  the  charge  of  powder 
requisite  ibr  giving  the  2,000  lb  projectile,  the  reduced  velocity  with 
which  it  was  determined  to  commence  the  renewed  experiments  against 
the  plates.  It  was  well  known  now  that  all  the  targets  would  be  pen- 
etratt'd  with  a  great  surplus  of  power,  if  the  gun  were  fired  with  the 
charges  previously  used.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  reduce  the 
charge  to  such  a  point  as  would  render  it  possible  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive resistance  of  the  targets.  The  government  had  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  gun. 

No.  43  was  fired  against  the  upper  plate  of  No.  4,  (CammeFs  sand- 
wich wrought  iron.)  The  projectile  passed  through  the  first  plate  and 
cracked  it  from  top  to  bottom,  passed  through  the  wooden  interior,  and 
entered  the  second  plate  6".8.     The  base  of  the  shell  broke  up  and  the 
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remaincler  wai  liarrti.  Judging  from  the  past  experiments  yt'iib  guv 
cottoD  ahella  the  committee  considered  that  had  this  shell  been  loaded, 
it  would  have  blown  off  the  front  plate.  The  skiu  was  cracked  and 
the  rib  behind  much  bent.  All  Uiis  wiUi  an  extremely  small  charge 
and  a  very  low  velooity. 

The  target  previoualy  referred  to  aa  N*.  5,  was  now  erected.  Th9 
plates  were  rolled  at  the  works  of  Sir  John  Brown  &  Co.,  in  England. 

No.  44.  The  sea  being  rough,  the  pontoon  moved  visibly  after  the 
guo  was  laid.  The  aim  was  at  the  lower  part  of  No.  6.  Owing  to 
the  motion,  the  projectile  instead  of  striking  the  point  aimed  at,  hit 
the  plate  on  its  lower  edge,  and  broke  into  several  pieces,  which  weirp 
deflected  downward  and  made  a  hole  iu  the  ground  about  9'  deep,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  under  the  target.  Though  lost,  for  the  immedials 
object  of  the  experiment,  this  round  was  of  great  interest,  for  it  showed 
that  a  shell  striking  the  edge  of  a  narrow  belt  of  armor,  which  will 
soon  be  all  that  ships  can  afford  to  carry,  will  tear  through  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  with  force  enough  to  pieroe  engine-room  and  boilers,  and 
pass  out  at  the  other  side. 

No.  45  was  against  the  lower  plate  of  No.  3,  (sandwich  cast  iron). 
This  round  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  as  greiU 
things  were  expected  from  the  chilled  cast  Iron  plates,  on  account  of 
the  results  already  obtained  with  the  smaller  guns.  The  plate,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  withstand  the  shock.  The  projectile  was  broken 
into  many  pieces,  which  dashed  through  into  what  would  have  been 
the  interior  of  the  ship,  carrying  with  them  a  great  number  of  ragged 
fragments  of  broken  plate,  aod  causing  such  a  hail  of  iron  that  noth- 
ing could  have  lived  between  decks.  The  sand  bags  behind  were  deep- 
ly pitted  with  many  hundreds  of  pieces.  The  experiment  proves  that 
the  old  faults  of  cast  metal  still  exist — namely  that  when  it  breaks 
under  the  influence  of  a  heavy  blow  it  is  crushed  to  pieces. 

No.  46.    Shell  broke  up  in  gun ;  no  damage  could  be  discovered. 

No.  47  was  fired  against  loner  plate  of  No.  1,  (combination  cast 
and  wrought  iron).  The  target  was  completely  penetrated  and  ruined, 
a  large  portion  of  the  front  plate  being  torn  off  at  the  same  time.  In 
these  two  remarkable  rounds  (45  and  47),  not  only  were  tiie  fragments 
of  the  cast  iron  plates  driven  forward,  but  also  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
targets. 

After  the  fulure  to  strike  the  right  spot,  recorded  in  No.  44,  on  ac- 
count of  the  motion,  the  firing  apparatus  was  transferred  to  the  deck 
of  the  pontoon,  from  which  spot  in  the  succeeding  fires  the  gun  wm 
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pointed  and  fired  with  remarkable  accuracy.    The  projectile  atriking 
each  time  exactly  on  the  spot  previously  marked  on  the  target. 

No.  48  was  fired  with  a  reduced  charge  of  powder  at  Nc  69 
(Brown's  22"  plate).  The  shell  broke  up  the  front  part,  remaining  in 
the  hole,  having  penetrated  15".6.  Comparing  this  with  No.  43,  at  No« 
4,  we  see  that  No.  5,  had  much  the  best  of  it  The  velocities  were 
nearly  the  same.  In  43  the  projectile  penetrated  31'^  of  which  19^' 
were  through  iron. 

No.  49  was  fired  with  400  lbs  of  "  progressive  powder/'  equal  in  ef- 
fects to  341.6  lbs  W.  A.  powder.  This  is,  for  the  present,  the  service 
charge.  The  aim  was  at  the  right  of  No.  5.  A  large  portion  of  the 
plate  was  torn  off.  The  target  was  completely  penetrated,  and  the 
rear  of  it  so  ruined  as  to  be  incapable  of  repair.  The  hail  of  frag- 
ments was  not  so  terrible  as  in  the  case  of  the  target  backed  by  cast 
iron. 

No.  50  was  fired  with  the  small  charge  of  264  lbs,  W.  A.  powder. 
The  effect  was  as  expected.  Aimed  at  the  center  of  Brown's  plate,  the 
projectile  just  passed  through,  tearing  off  a  large  fragment  and  split- 
ting it  from  top  to  bottom.  The  backing  was  not  pierced.  Brown's 
plates  may  be  said  to  have  come  out  No.  1,  in  the  target  class. 

This  terminates  the  series  of  tests.  The  weapon  has  proved  that  it 
can  destroy  any  vessel  now  afloat.  It  can  therefore  be  said  that  the 
gun  is  now  ahead  in  the  great  contests  of  ordnance  vs.  armor.  We 
now  hear  rumors  of  a  200  ton  Woolwich  gun ;  we  know  of  a  124  ton 
Krupp  gun  being  in  course  of  construction;  France  and  Russia  are  wait- 
ing to  see  this  game  of  bluff  well  underway  before  they  show  their 
hands,  and  we  cannot  even  put  up  an  anty ;  perhaps  however  by  not 
playing,  we  may  save  money  in  the  end  and  at  the  same  time  learn  the 
game. 

An  English  firm  is  ready  to  furnish  40"  plates  to  any  one  who  wants 
to  buy  them. 

I  have  derived  my  facts  from 
The  Engineer, 
"     Engineering, 
"     Loudon  Times, 

"       Standard, 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
Revue  de  V  Artillerie. 
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The  Vice  Fresideitt,  M EDtCAL-lKspEcroR  Goroas,  U.  S.  N., 
in  the  Chair, 


SAl^TAEY  COMMONPLACES  APPLIED  TO  THE  NAVY. 
By  Albert  L.  GraoN,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  Medical-Insfectob  U.  S.  N. 


Mr.  President  and  Oenllemen: 
The  revolutiou  effected  in  modem  habits  of  life  hy  the  teachings 
of  Sanitary  Science,  haa  only  recently  been  felt  in  the  Navy.  There, 
more  than  elaewhere,  the  resistance  to  change  has  been  stoutly  main- 
tained, by  the  older  men,  because  the  dreary  monotony  of  their  occu- 
pation, and  the  habit  of  command  indispose  tbem  to  look  beyond  the 
narrow  domain  in  which  they  have  lived  sad  reigned,  while,  when 
those  younger  have  ventured  to  suggest  improvements,  these  have  been 
sneeringly  unheeded  and  all  discussion  of  existing  evils  sought  to  be 
smothered  under  the  established  "  customs  of  the  service,"  that  un- 
written law,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  and  against  which  it  is  im- 
puted heresy  to  protest.  Medical  officers,  whose  especial  duty  is  to 
advise  upon  everything  affecting  the  health  of  the  navy,  are  not  lis- 
tened to,  or  their  advice  is  disregarded,  through  a  jealousy  of  their  in- 
terference in  any  way  in  its  discipline.  Tfaey  are  reminded  that  they 
are  only  healers  of  the  sick,  despite  thdr  protest  that  sickness  is  the 
opprobrium  of  their  profession,  and  that  their  higher  function  is  to  • 
banish  it  from  the  earth.  The  sanitary  improvements  that  have  been 
effected  in  the  naval  economy,  have  come  about  almost  impercepti- 
bly.   There  has  been  no  open  recognition  by  the  authorities  of  the 
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importance  of  Naval  Hygiene ;  no  sanitarj  code  has  ever  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department ;  no  commanding  o£Bcer  embodies  in  the 
internal  regulations,  which  he  establishes  at  the  outset  of  his  cruise, 
a  set  of  specific  sanitary  rules  by  which,  only,  the  health  of  his  crew, 
and  its  consequent  efficiency  can  be  secured.  Little  by  little,  how- 
ever, changes  have  taken  place  in  the  method  of  ship-life.  One  abom- 
ination after  another  has  disappeared,  and  a  general  sum  of  good  has 
been  accomplished,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the 
navy  of  to-day  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  old  dirt-begrimed 
tar  has  vanished,  bewailed  only  by  the  old  sea-king  who  was  his  sov- 
ereign and  his'Ood.  With  him  have  also  gone  his  old-time  atten- 
dants, scurvy  and  ship  fever.  Disease  still  claims  its  victims,  as  ship- 
wreck still  sacrifices  life  and  wealth,  but  as  the  laws  of  storms,  un- 
known and  unintelligible  to  the  ancient  mariner,  are  being,  year  by 
year,  more  clearly  understood,  and  the  ocean  robbed  of  its  prey,  so 
light  and  air  are  flooding  the  pest  holes,  where  the  Benbows  and  Tom 
Fids  of  the  past  dragged  out  their  wretched  existences,  and  clearing 
away  the  filth,  and  vermin  and  disease,  which,  with  ignorance,  super- 
stition and  degradation,  were  their  only  companions. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  would  have  felt  little  encouragement  in  coming 
before  an  audience  of  naval  officers,  to  talk  to  them  about  Naval  Hy- 
giene. If  I  had  not  been  sharply  reminded  of  my  impudence  or  im- 
prudence by  empty  benches,  I  could,  at  most,  have  counted  upon  the 
presence  of  a  few  stem  faces,  which,  with  puritan  firmness,  had  deter- 
mined to  face  the  devil  and  to  frown  him  down ;  but  the  knowledge 
that,  only  a  short  time  since,  a  paper  by  a  Lieutenant-Commander  in 
the  Navy,  on  the  defective  hygiene  of  ships'  bilges,  was  read  before  this 
Institute,  and  that  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  elements  of  the  foul  air  of  berth-decks  is  a  Lieutenant, 
now  one  of  our  honored  colleagues,  and  the  assurances  I  received  from 
several  commanding  officers,  on  the  occasion  of  an  address  I  had  the 
honor  to  deliver  in  Boston,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  that  they  cordially  endorsed  all  that 
I  had  said,  have  determined  me  to  repeat  here  a  few  of  the  common- 
places, which  there  found  such  considerate  auditors. 

I  shall  not  be  discouraged  if  I  do  not  gain  a  single  convert.  I  have 
little  hope  of  working  such  a  change  of  heart  or  kindling  such  a  repent- 
tant  spirit  as  the  successful  evangelist,  who  scares  men  into  believing 
that  they  are  in  peril  from  evil  doing.  ''  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  V  no  one  gainsays ; 
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addier  oogfat  he  tbii  no  leu  gMfti  tmth,  What  is  s  maa  profited,  ia 
this  life,  if  disease  aaps  his  itreiigtb,  irapain  hie  powers,  du  lis  hie  eeneeB, 
ckiuda  Itis  faruD,  or  Uyi  bin  in  a  coffin  f  jei  tnajij  a  widowed  wife  and 
many  aa  orphaned  diild  ttMiaj  w«ep  sadly  beside  graree  yet  green, 
becMise  the  simple  &ctB,  I  have  to  tell  you,  were  not  listened  to,  or  if 
listeaed  to  were  not  heeded. 

It  ought  to  be  nstieoeseary  to  orgs  the  importanoe  of  hygienic  obaer- 
Taooea  on  board  ehip.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  thialung  man  that 
the  efficiency  of  a  vessel  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  available 
hoaian  force  required  to  perform  its  evolutions,  oontrol  its  engines,  and 
man  its  gone.  JBvery  sick  man  not  only  unduly  encroacliu  upon  the 
restricted  space,  but  deranges  the  orgaiiizaUon  of  the  crew,  and  inter- 
ierea  with  ika  reguUr  exeroises  and  routine  of  the  veseeL  His  condi- 
tion appeals  to  the  humanity  of  hii  shipmates.  To  ooutribute  to  hie 
comfort  or  neoeeutiee,  they  are  incommoded,  sometimes  themselvee  h^ 
come  diseased,  and  the  sick  may  even  multiply  uoUl  the  whole  machitk- 
eryof  the  vessel  may  be  arrested.  No  matter  what  the  numerical 
strength  of  an  army,  if  it  be  borne  on  hotjntal  registers,  marches  can 
not  be  made,  battles  cannot  be  fought,  sidlfully  planned  campaigns 
cannot  be  executed.  On  shore,  the  despotic  power  of  government,  or 
the  necaeities  of  an  over-flowing  population,  may  force  new  material 
into  the  gaps  made  by  disease,  aad  navies  also  have  thie  resource  ia 
time  of  peace,  in  every  port  they  visit,  when  they  rid  themselves  of 
their  iiivalids  as  they  do  of  their  spoiled  provisions ;  but  when  the 
emergencies  arise  i(yr  which  navies  exist,  then  the  men  enfeebled  bf 
disease  can  neither  be  gotten  rid  of,  nor  can  their  places  be  supplied 
1^  others;  and  the  ship  is  as  effectually  disabled  as  though  by  burst 
boilers,  rotted  rigging  or  inferior  armameoL  Three  years  ago,  there 
iras  bo  have  been  seen  at  Key  West,  a  ^lendid  frigate,  perfect  in  all  her 
sppointmeutB,  only  a  few  bonis  out  of  our  most  important  dock-yard, 
swinging  idly  in  quarautine,  when  she  should  have  been  ready  at  a 
moment  to  have  avenged  the  national  honor,  and,  on  the  very  eve  of 
hostilities,  displaying  instead  of  the  guidon  of  battle,  the  yellow  sig- 
nal, which  appealed  to  the  pity  and  humility  of  her  Soea.  Neglected 
hygiene  had  already  vanquished  ber,  as  it  had  almost  disabled  two  of 
her  consorts.  Splendid  armaments  and  accomplished  officers  could  do 
nothing  with  hearts  that  were  no  longer  stout  and  arms  that  were  no 
longer  strong.  As  one  of  the  sanitary  board,  appointed  on  that  occa- 
sioo,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  earnest  attention  given  to  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  medical  officers,  to  the  courteous  deferratee  and  readjr 
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acquiescence  in  their  every  opinion,  and  to  the  cheerful  alacrity  with 
which  every  order  and  request  were  obeyed ;  but  what  if  such  earnest 
attention,  such  courteous  deference,  such  ready  acquiescence  and  aach 
cheerful  alacrity  had  been  shown  before  instead  of  after  f 

It  is  the  same  with  the  men  who  live  upon  the  sea,  as  with  those  who 
dwell  on  shore,  and  him  who  reigns  in  Tartarus,  who  when  ill  would 
even  be  a  monk,  but  when  well ''  the  devil  a  monk  was  he."  So  the  fee- 
ble imitators  of  his  sins,  when  sick,  swallow  noxious  drugs  with  avidi* 
ty  and  are  rather  aggrieved  at  the  implied  neglect  if  these  are  not  sop- 
plied  fast  and  freely  enough,  whilst  they  resent  the  physician's  counsel 
how  to  live  that  they  may  not  get  sick.  The  medical  recruiting  offi- 
cer can  poke  and  pommel  and  make  the  unlucky  candidate,  be  he 
landsman  or  lieutenant,  perform  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  antics,  that  no 
unfortunate  inheritor  of  his  parents'  vices,  or  no  victim  of  his  own  im- 
prudence slips  into  navy  blue  but,  this  done,  he  is  stopped  and  no 
longer  permitted  to  say,  "  You  must  do  this,  or  you  must  not  do  it,  if 
you  would  remain  as  healthful  and  as  vigorous  as  you  are  to-day."  The 
naval  medical  officer  has  no  place  in  the  dock-yard,  no  voice  in  the 
administrative  councils  of  the  Navy  Department.  The  coarse  pleas- 
antry of  the  steerage,  which  sobriquets  him  '*  Pills,"  and  asks  "  What 
do  you  know  about  ship-building,  or  ship-keeping,  or  ship-clean- 
ing?" is  only  translated  into  a  politer  euphemism,  when  he  is  styled 
the  gifted  healer  of  the  sick,  the  beneficent  friend  of  the  blind  and 
the  lame  and  the  halt,  the  ever  welcome  guest  in  the  invalid's  cham- 
ber, and  in  the  same  breath,  asked  "  What  have  we  who  are  well  to 
do  with  you,  or  what  have  you  to  do  with  us  ?"  If  he  insists  upon  a 
hearing,  his  statements  are  ridiculed  as  absurdities  or  his  facts  flatly 
disputed,  his  prophecies  of  evil  are  scouted  as  phantoms,  and  his  warn- 
ings, rung  in  never  so  many  changes,  laughed  at  as  bugbears,  whilst 
his  advice  is  resented  as  an  encroachment  upon  a  domain  too  sacred  for 
his  tread. 

Furthermore,  though  the  physician  on  shore  is  never  suspected  of  as- 
piring to  other's  dignity,  in  the  Navy,  there  is  no  doubt  a  dread,  lest 
this  Roderick  Random  may  not  some  day,  while  old  Trunnion  sleeps, 
smuggle  himself  under  his  cocked-hat  and  steal  his  trident,  a  dread 
that  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  retard  the  cause  of  sani- 
tary reform  on  shipboard.  Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  distant,  when, 
with  mutual  confidence  begot  of  mutual  appreciation,  we  can  all  labor 
cheerfully  in  concert,  for  the  greater  good  of  that  service  to  which  we 
have  all  devoted  our  lives.     Rest  assured  that  no  physician,  who  has 
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ever  read  be^ood  the  opening  chapter  of  that  work,  which  ia  tha  study 
of  a  lifetime,  can  ever  envy  any  other  occupation  under  heaven,  and 
that  he,  who  has  once  realized  the  divine  ennoblement  of  that  science, 
which  has  the  phenomena  of  existence  for  its  principia,  can  look  on 
any  other  as  not  its  humble  handmaid.  If  there  be  such,  be  is  no 
master  in  his  craft,  and  the  profeftsiun  he  disgraces,  instead  of  offering 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  points  at  him  the  finger  of  its  sconi. 

The  first  fundamental  lesson  in  Naval  Hygiene,  as  it  is  the  ABO 
of  Sanitary  Science  in^general,  is  well  expressed  in  the  homely  apho- 
rism, "  As  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Worship 
in  the  temple  of  Hygeia  rather  than  at  the  shrine  of  Therapeia.  Pray 
that  you  may  not  be  led  into  the  temptations,  which  end  in  sickness, 
before  yon  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  bodily  and  mental  evil  that 
feUowB  their  indulgence.  Dread  doctors  and  doctors'  stuff  as  yoa 
would  disease  and  death,  and  welcome  him  who,  while  barring  the  door 
agiunst  the  entrance  of  the  one,  opens  the  window  to  throw  out  the 
other. 

I  am  sadly  conscious  that  my  words  fall  idly  on  most  of  you.  Feel- 
ing well,  you  do  not  care  to  think  that  you  may  ever  get  sick.  Every 
&ce  around  you  reflects  your  own  sense  of  well-being,  and  if  you  do 
confeea  an  ailment,  it  is  with  that  comfortable  acquiescence  that  is  so 
often  experienced  when  well-fed  parsons  denounce  themselves  and  all 
their  hearers  as  vile  sinners.  You  think  you  can  afibnl  to  jeer  at  my 
scare-crows,  and  if  I  protest  against  auy  individual  prominence  as  a 
sanitary  teacher  and  point  to  the  unbroken  front  of  medical  men,  civil, 
military  and  naval,  of  every  nationality,  you  intimate  that  it  ia  profes- 
sional clannishness,  which  prefers  to  sustain  a  brother  in  the  cloth  than 
to  take  sides  against  him.  In  these  days  of  universal  education,  every 
one  stoutly  maintains  his  right  to  his  opinion,  as  well  in  matters  of 
medical  fact,  as  in  religious  doctrine  and  political  theory,  and  uot  un- 
usually the  most  valiantly,  when  he  has  the  slenderest  foundation  of 
information.  Every  mother  of  a  family  has  her  decided  views  of  the 
fundamental  methods  of  cure,  and  defends  her  pet  pathy  as  stoutly  as 
if  she  were  not  ignorant  that  there  are  such  things  as  physiology,  pathr 
ology  and  therapeutics.  "  I  don't  believe  in  malaria,"  said  a  worthy 
old  commodore,  who  could  not  have  told  whether  malaria  was  a  solid, 
a  liquid,  or  a  gas.  "  You  doctors  arc  all  wrong ;  you  don't  know  as 
much  about  these  matters  as  other  people  "  condescendingly  remarked 
another,  who  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  a  bright  light  in  his  own 
vocation.    It  ia  this  credulity  of  little  knowledge,  or  of  no  knowledge. 
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that  ifl  at  the  bottom  of  moat  of  the  ph  jsical  ills  men  tuffer  in  thia  lifi^ 
What  grander  study  for  any  human  being  than  the  atudy  of  himBeli^ 
yet  how  little  does  the  mass  of  mankind  know  of  itself,  and  how  madi 
it  thinks  it  knows,  especially  each  of  his  individual  self  1  Who  among 
you  does  not  believe  he  is  best  cognizant  of  his  own  idioeyncra- 
cies,  and  of  the  particular  wants  and  necessities  of  his  own  eonatitOr 
tiou?  From  the  momeut  the  helpless  tenant  of  the  cradle  can  swal- 
low, it  is  opposed  in  its  natural  instincts  and  made  to  swerve  from  its 
natural  tendeoeies.  It  is  denied  its  motlier's  milk  on  some  old  dame's 
dictum  that  it  is  too  strong  or  too  weak,  and  fed  on  ptisans  and  potionsy 
against  which  it  lustily  rebels  until  it  has  to  surrender  from  sheer 
eziiaustion.  It  is  narcotized  into  quiet  and  then  jostled  back  into  noi- 
sy life.  As  it  grows  older,  its  animal  impulses  to  grovel  with 
beasts  in  the  mother  earth,  under  the  virifying  sun  of  heaven,  are 
strained  by  prim,  starched  dresses  and  costly  laces  that  must  not  be 
torn,  wliilc  its  appetite  is  whetted  by  the  sight  of  food  it  is  not  permit- 
ted to  cut,  or  only  at  times  and  in  quantities  fixed  by  some  unwritten  arbi- 
trary standard,  transmitted  with  the  family  bible  and  traditions  of  the 
laniily  greatness.  Finally  success  rewards  the  systematic  efibrts  to 
dwarf  the  creature  whose  innate  efibrts  and  longings  are  toward  im- 
proved development  Aided  by  inherited  defects  of  organixation* 
(which  it  in  turn  transmits  intensified,)  the  perverted  instincts  are  irre- 
vocably fixed,  and  the  maturing  youth  exhibits  anomalies  of  taste  and 
desire,  which  are  rather  proudly  recognized  as  having  characterized 
his  maternal  grandfather.  One  pale-faced  girl  resolutely  abjures  all  fieit 
as  food,  while  another  meager  damsel  refuses  to  eat  anything  that  has 
had  life  in  it,  meaning,  however,  only  the  slaughtered  ox  and  mur- 
dered lamb.  This  youth  can  stomach  only  kiln-dried  viands — that 
pretends  that  eggs  and  milk  and  bread  and  butter  do  not  agree  with 
liini,  while  pies  and  fries  do.  A  little  later  in  life,  the  stomach,  that 
organ  of  whose  existence  we  should  only  know  by  negative,  which 
should  be  the  hidden  fountain  of  joy  and  well-spring  of  pleasure,  which 
was  fit  throne  for  the  archwus,  who  thence  governed  the  whole  econo- 
my of  man,  has  gained  a  pre-eminence,  to  which,  perhaps,  its  long  en- 
durance of  floods  of  abominations  justly  entitle  it.  Instead  of  the  ro- 
bust, hole  and  hearty  man,  self-opiuioned  obstinacy  and  self-sufii- 
ciency  have  evolved  the  dyapepiiCf  that  huge  gasteropod,  which  has 
scarcely  anything  human  about  it  but  its  form. 

The  disbelief  in  the  simple  teachings  of  Sanitary  Science,  and  the 
almost  superstitious  belief  in  the  saving  power  of  nostrums,  are  the 
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fenodation' upon  which  astut«  qnacka  build  coTosBal  fortunes — Iwlief, 
which  to-dsy  gives  yon,  and  those  wiser  thnn  yoa,  faith  in  Brandreth'a 
Fills  and  Joyne's  Expectorant,  luch  faith  bb  even  Peter,  prince  of 
saints,  laclied  in  the  word  of  the  Master,  hut  such  as  filled  the  noblest 
of  England's  aristocracy,  who  took  np  their  beds  and  walked  at  the 
bidding  of  so  nndivine  a  master  as  Saint  John  Long — which  opens 
yonr  ears  to  honKoopathic  jargon  about  potencies  and  dilutions,  and 
closes  your  eyea  when  Regina  dal  Cin  mutters  "finito,  finito" — which 
causes  you  to  play  deliberate  havoc  with  yourselves  at  the  command 
of  the  charlatan,  who  fleeces  you  of  a  fee,  while  you  deride  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  physician,  who,  though  he  may  have  made  his  profession 
tbe  earnest  study  of  his  life,  has  the  Impolitic  honesty  to  say  "  You 
want  no  medicine — go,  mend  your  ways." 

It  wonld  be  only  human  retaliation  for  the  physician  to  fold  his 
hands  and  say  "  Drive,  if  you  will,  without  bit  or  bridle,  and  with 
broken  traces,  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice — you  may  reach  your 
goal,  and  if  you  fail  yon  cannot  say,  I  was  to  blame."  The  practi- 
tioner on  shore  has  some  excuse  for  complacently  watching  his  fellow 
mortab  sow  the  seed  from  which  he  is  to  reap  a  golden  harvest;  but 
if  he  would,  his  naval  confrere  can  offer  no  !>iich  plea  for  non-interfer- 
ence. He  dares  not  be  silent.  The  government  has  confided  to  him 
ft  BBcred  trust,  which  absorbs  every  individual  consideration.  Men 
and  women  on  shore  may  do  what  damage  to  them»<elvcs  they  sec  fit, 
provided  they  do  no  damage  to  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  but  In  the  Navy  there  ia  no  such  ihiug  as  individual  license. 
Personal  identity  is  wholly  lost.  You  and  I  are  only  cogs,  which  help 
to  constitute  the  machine,  and  we  must  fit  one  Into  the  other,  and  run 
without  jolt  or  jar.  If  it  would  do  its  work  well.  Each  of  us  may  he 
replaced  by  others  and  the  integrity  of  the  whole  be  uuclianged.  The 
public  interest  is  always  predominant,  and  hence,  while  the  naval  med- 
ical officer  has  no  popular  caprice  to  which  to  cater,  no  prejudices  to 
conciliate,  no  influence  to  cultivate,  he  has  a  straightforward  duty  to 
perform,  and  if  he  fails  feariesaly  to  perform  it,  he  betrays  his  trust, 
disgraces  his  office,  and,  above  all,  dishonors  his  profession.  His  naval 
Uniform  abiiolves  him  from  none  of  his  professional  obligations,  but 
with  bis  colleague  on  shore,  his  mission  is,  in  the  words  of  Maudeley, 
"to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  sorrow  on  earth,"  and  to  secure  for  his 
fellow  mortals  the  enjoyment  of  that  perfect  health,  without  which 
there  can  be  neither  physical,  intellectual  nor  moral  vigor,  and  upon 
which  depeud,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  perfect  contentment  and 
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unalloyed  happineBS.  Holy  as  is  his  ministry  as  a  healer,  hia  is  the  still 
holier  office  to  keep  humanity  on  that  upward  approach  toward  com- 
plete development,  which  began  myriads  of  ages  ago,  when  energy 
first  manifested  itself  as  life  in  the  primordial  cell.  Disease  is  the  stig- 
ma of  the  physician,  the  evidence  of  feiilure,  as  the  well-filled  dispen- 
sary  and  glittering  armamenta  are  the  sad  expedients  of  feiilare.  He 
has  best  right  to  boast  success,  who  has  most  packages  unbroken, 
most  of  his  keen  knives  sheathed.  The  physician,  says  Stuart  Mill,  is 
the  fvirufi,  the  naturalist,  and  until  a  comparatively  late  period  phy- 
sicians were  the  only  naturalists,  for  though  certain  phases  of  this 
study  have  been  assigned  to  a  class  designated  in  contradistinction,  by 
that  ill-sounding  word  "  physicist,"  he  it  is,  who  is  doehu^  learned  in 
those  most  mysterious  of  nature's  processes,  which  distinguish  the 
living  from  the  dead ;  and  though,  on  shore  he  is  belittled,  in  the  vul- 
gar mind,  by  association  with  a  herd  of  sectarian  homoeopaths,  allo- 
paths, antipaths,  hydropaths,  electropaths  and  kinesipaths,  and  the 
striped  pole  of  the  barber  and  bleeder  regarded  as  the  legitimate  wand 
of  the  surgeon,  who,  with  the  eye-doctor,  and  the  ear-doctor,  the  ac- 
coucheur, and  the  corn-doctor,  is  only  a  domestic  servant  of  an  upper 
class,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  is  untrammelled  by  the  necessi- 
ties which  oppress  the  practitioner,  who  has  to  bid  for  bread  with  the 
masses  in  the  race  of  life,  and,  he  of  all  others,  therefore,  should  appre- 
ciate the  exalted  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity it  imposes. 

Setting  aside  the  flimsy  pretence,  that  if  the  advice  of  the  medical 
officer  is  always  sought  and  his  every  admonition  heeded  he  will  come 
to  fancy  that  his  ipse  dixit  has  the  force  of  a  military  command,  a  pre- 
tence unworthy  a  mediocre  intelligence,  there  is  among  the  really  able 
men  of  the  service  a  dread  lest  ail  this  ado  about  food  and  clothing 
and  air  and  water  will  tend  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  sailor.  If  this  be 
so,  Nature  must  have  reversed  her  processes,  and  we  must  look  to  the 
past  for  the  standard  of  nautical  manliness  and  proficiency.  Where 
shall  we  find  this  typical  man  of  the  sea  ?  Was  it  when  Drake  and 
Van  Trorap  swept  the  ocean  with  brooms  at  their  mastheads  ?  Was 
it  when  Smollett  and  Marryatt  lived  the  lives  they  have  recorded — 
when  press-gangs  over-ran  the  streets,  and  hurried  belated  men  and 
children  from  their  doorsteps,  like  droves  of  captured  cattle — when 
the  cat  scored  bloody  grooves  in  writhing  human  flesh,  while  the  sur- 
geon or  his  mate  stood  with  finger  on  pulse,  to  gauge  how  long 
that  flesh  could  endure,  and  how  close  to  murder  the  torturers  could 
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strike :  or  was  it,  in  our  own  time,  when  men  were  taught  obedience 
shut  up  in  narrow  "sweat-boxes,"  where  physiological  experimeuts  of 
the  humao  endurance  of  foul  air,  were  performed  not  always  short  of 
asphyxia,  and  discipline  was  enforced  by  tricing  up  alike  the  indolent, 
the  stupid,  and  the  vicious,  inside  the  rigging,  with  only  their  bare 
feet  on  the  cutting  ratlins  to  relieve  their  livid  wrists  and  swoUoi 
anklesT  Was  it  when  semi-annual  liberty  was  the  rule,  and  men  and 
boys,  dazed  by  freedom,  were  given  license  for  mad,  licentious  revel  on 
shore,  and  when  brought  back  with  brains  on  fire  were  gagged  into  si- 
lence ?  Was  he  the  model  seaman,  who  hung  suspended  by  his  thumbsi 
his  toee  only  touching  the  deck,  and  he  the  model  apprentice,  who 
ironed  and  bucked,  was  displayed  on  the  quarter-deck  until  shame  had 
died  in  him  and  vindictive  hatred  bad  been  born  i  Was  he  the  typical 
master  of  his  craft,  whose  begrimed  body  was  jocosely  likened  to  the 
bamacIe<overed  hull,  whose  only  langn^e  was  blasphemy  and  obscen- 
ity, and  whose  only  longings  bestial ;  who  had  neither  country,  home  nor 
kindred,  and  who  hastened  on  shore  after  a  three,  four  or  five  years' 
cruise,  to  be  beguiled  by  harpies,  who  sent  him  back,  after  as  many 
day8,tom  by  their  rapacious  claws,  to  the  officer,  a  professing  Christian 
perhaps,  who  welcomed  his  pitiful  coming  with  a  joke  and  for  the  time 
spared  him  from  punishment? 

Will  you  lament  as  the  lost  master  of  a  lost  art,  "  honest  Jack  Bat- 
tliu,"  who  could  not  read,  or  Tom  Pipes,  who  could  only  speak  a  lingo 
scarcely  understood  to-day  7  You  must  also  bewail  Commodore  Trun- 
nion  and  Lieutenant  Hatchway,  who  jwned  in  the  chorus  of  hie  drink- 
ing song  and  lifted  their  cans,  says  their  chronicler,  with  admirable 
uniformity  "  to  drink  all  the  while  "  and  resumed  witt^  a  twang  equal- 
ly expressive  and  harmonious.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  these  charac- 
ters, every  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  old  English  Navy,  that  "  they 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  school  of  Benbow  and  Boscawen,  whose 
manners  are  now  banished  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle. 
The  naval  officers  of  the  present  day,"  he  adds  "  the  splendor  of  whose 
actions  has  thrown  into  shadow  the  exploits  of  a  thousand  years,  do 
not  aflect  the  manners  of  a  foremaetman  and  have  shown  how  admira- 
bly well  their  duty  can  he  discharged  without  any.  particular  attach- 
ment to  tobacco  or  fiip  or  the  decided  preference  of  a  check  shirt  over 
a  linen  one."  It  was  a  landman's  natural  inference  that  Uie  quarter^ 
deck  had  affected  the  manners  of  before  the  mast,  when  in  fact  the 
same  atmosphere  was  breathed  both  forward  and  aft.  "  Damn  your 
eyes  " — "  You  lie  you  lubber" — "  Damn  jour  bones,  you  porpusB-faced 
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swab" — ''  YoQ  and  your  list  be  damned,  I  say  I  shall  have  no  sick  <m 
this  ship  while  I  command  her/'  were  random  phrases  of  a  dialect  wdl 
understood  by  the  poor  brutes  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  while 
Captain  Oakum  cursed  and  despotized,  Doctor  Mackshane  played  the 
abject  sycophant  to  those  above  him  and  the  merciless  tyrant  to  all 
below. 

The  chan^  which  led  Scott  to  remark  that  these  manners  were  ban- 
ished from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  has  been  gradually  going 
on  ever  since.  Education  and  refinement  have  entered  not  by  the 
hawse-holes  but  by  the  cabin  windows,  and  as  their  light  has  grown 
brighter  it  has  illumined  the  foul  comers  of  the  forecastle,  and  the 
dirt  and  disease  are  vanishing  with  the  darkness. 

"The  piece  of  old  sail  for  a  table-cloth — the  pewter  plates  and  spoons 
without  handles  and  abridged  in  their  lips — ^the  salmagundy  of  beef 
irpsh  from  the  brine,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  onions,  seasoned 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  pepper  and  salt  and  brought  into  con- 
sistence with  oil  and  vinegar;" — **  the  boiled  peas  on  the  wooden  platter, 
enriched  with  a  lump  of  salt  butter  scooped  from  an  old  gallipot  and  a 
handiiil  of  onions  strewn  with  some  pounded  pepper,"  are  not  now  the 
garnishments  of  an  officer's  mess;  and  midshipmen  no  longer  use  sup- 
pie-jacks  on  men  and  boys  already  clotted  with  blood,  nor  are  them- 
selves delivered  over  to  the  master-at-arms  to  be  clapped  in  the  bilboes. 
But  is  this,  too,  a  tale  of  rude  forefathers  though  forefathers,  only  a 
century  removed,  **Here  I  saw  about  fifty  miserable  distempered 
wretches,  suspended  in  rows,  so  huddled  one  upon  another  that  not 
more  than  fourteen  inches  space  was  allotted  for  each,  with  his  bed 
and  bedding,  and  deprived  of  the  light  of  day,  as  well  as  of  fresh  air, 
breathing  nothing  but  a  noisome  atmosphere  of  the  morbid  steam  from 
their  own  diseased  bodies."  ? 

It  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  I  saw  sixty  mis- 
erable distempered  wretches,  suspended  in  rows  not  more  than  four- 
teen inches  apart,  breathing  just  such  an  atmosphere  of  morbid  steam, 
and  this — because  hygiene  was  believed  to  be  a  land  exotic,  which 
could  not  flourish  on  board  ship — because  human  bodies,  which  exhale 
every  day  half  a  gallon  of  fluid  from  skin  and  lungs  alone,  were  doled 
out  only  a  pint  of  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  and  another  pint  for 
ablution — because  they  had  been  fed  with  spoiled  provisions  ,which, 
in  blind  adherence  to  routine  regulations  to  use  the  oldest  stores  first, 
required  beef  hard  as  mahogany,  green  pork,  beans  alive  with  weev- 
ils, worm-eaten  bread,  and  mouldy  rice  to  be  served  out  before  fresher 
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articles  could  be  opened — because,  with  stolid  blindness  to  cause  and 
effect  and  stolid  deafiiess  to  reason,  the  tanks  had  been  filled  with  un- 
wholesome water,  rather  than  incur  a  trifling  expense  for  filtering, 
though  five  times  the  sum  had  subsequently  to  be  expended  for  costly 
drugs  to  neutralize,  and  not  always  successfully,  the  needless  harm  that 
had  been  done — because  in  the  same  spirit  of  misdirected  economy 
which  refused  to  employ  native  boatmen,  the  crew  had  been  recklessly 
exposed  at  fatiguing  work  to  an  intense  tropical  summer  heat — and  be- 
cause, in  accordance  with  the  false  system  of  discipline  of  the  time,  they 
had  been  imprisoned  eight  months  on  board  ship,  and  then  hurried  on 
shore  for  forty-eight  hours  to  riot  in  debauchery,  and  return  with  brains 
crazed  by  rum  and  bodies  inoculated  with  a  poison,  which  was  to  ruin 
them  and  their  children  and  their  children's  children. 

It  was  but  three  years  ago,  that  I  saw  as  many  more  miserable  dis- 
tempered wretches,  suspended  in  rows,  only  fourteen  inches  apart, 
breathing  just  such  an  atmosphere  of  morbid  steam ;  and  this — be- 
cause hygiene  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  constructors,  the 
engineers,  the  equipment  officers,  and  the  recruiting  officers,  who  built 
and  furnished  this  home  for  human  beings  and  left  no  chamber  in  it 
where  health  could  dwell — because,  as  it  had  been  built  it  was  peopled, 
and  stalwart,  intelligent  defenders  of  the  country,  had  beeu  sought 
among  the  chance  waifs  of  the  street,  and  ragged  starvelings  and  bezo- 
nian  outcasts  were  sought  to  be  converted  into  seamen  and  gunners— 
because  a  drove  of  inexperienced,  incompetent  and  enfeebled  lands- 
men (two  hundred  and  forty-nine  on  board  one  §hip  had  never  been  to 
sea  before)  had  been  herded  like  sheep  on  damp  decks  never  dried,  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemencies  of  winter  weather,  insufficiently  clad,  many 
without  bedding  or  sleeping  billets,  sea-sick,  homesick  and  consequent- 
ly ill-nurtured  and  physically  unable  to  perform  the  arduous  labors  ex- 
pected of  them — and  because  medical  examiners,  whom  neither  age  nor 
incapacity  should  excuse,  had  certified  falsely  to  the  physical  fitness 
of  recruits,  who  were  condemned  as  invalids  with  long  standing  disa- 
bilities, the  very  day  they  were  received,  and  sent  back  by  the  very 
transport  which  had  brought  them. 

And,  to-day,  if  you  will  stand  over  the  fore  or  main  hatch  on  board 
any  vessel  in  the  service,  just  before  the  close  of  a  night  watch,  when 
all  hands  have  been  below,  you  will  be  sickened  by  a  single  whiff  of 
just  such  a  steaming,  noisome,  morbid  atmosphere  from  men  wedged 
in  hanging  rows  only  fourteen  inches  apart — well  men,  but  well  only 
until  they  chance  to  come  within  the  orbit  of  some  of  those  morbific 
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fenu,  which  eifcle  around  the  earth  and  whidi  wiD  find  is  tbmm  the 
■oil  thej  Deed  to  be  ripened  ioto  epidemic  aalignaacy. 

A  great  chaDge  faae  reallj  been  aoeompiished  in  the  eooditioiia  ot 
life  on  board  ship  and  especiailj  during  reeent  yean.  Thoe  am 
mjDT  offioen  in  the  navr  who  have  nerer  seen  a  eat  nor  a  gag,  and 
who  read  of  the  ^sweat  box"  and  bocking  stick,  as  they  do  of  keel- 
hauling ;  but  all  has  not  yet  been  d«~>ne  that  may.  There  ia  good  war 
ter  in  plenty,  but  is  it  always  bountifully  issued,  even  in  hot  dimateaf 
Food  is  abundant,  but  are  fresh  potatoes,  onions  and  sooculcBt  Ti^gela- 
bles  carried  as  sea-stores  for  the  crew?  The  clothing-room  is  wdl 
stocked,  but  are  the  contents  of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  pio- 
Tided  ?  The  clothes-bag  is  portly  enough  at  the  end  of  the  eraiae^  hoi 
how  is  it  at  the  beginning?  Men  are  advised  to  be  cleanly  in  peiaoa 
and  attire,  but  is  this  more  than  a  formal  requirement,  and  are  bath- 
ing fiurilities  acoesBible  even  to  officers  ?  Hammocks  are  scmbbed  often 
enough,  but  do  the  mattresses  and  other  bedding  get  even  aired  as  often 
as  the  regulations  require,  and  is  not  a  cloudy  day  considered  rather  a 
joyful  escape  from  a  disagreeable  necessity  and  a  fortnight  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  routine  brings  another  bedding-day  with  perhaps  the 
same  result  ?  Better  food,  better  water,  better  clothing,  better  traalp 
meot,  has  each  accomplished  its  share  of  good — but  the  wont  enemies 
of  the  sailor  still  remain  to  be  subdued.  I  repeat  here,  as  I  have  reit- 
erated elsewhere,  that  foul  air  and  the  vapor  of  water,  are  the  direst 
foes  which  menace  the  sea-farer.  Leagued  together  they  are  greatly 
more  to  be  feared  by  him  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  most  sickly  cli- 
mate, or  than  the  boundless  waters,  which  environ  him ;  and  the  ob- 
ject I  have  had  in  coming  before  you  to-night  will  be  fully  accom- 
plished if  I  succeed  in  giving  any  of  you  an  impression  of  the  terri- 
ble power  for  evil  of  these  allie<i  princes  of  darkness.  When  scurvy 
and  dysentery  and  ship-fever  were  accounted  the  plagues  of  the  sea^ 
these  did  the  larger  share  of  the  dea^ily  work,  and  since  the  ravages  of 
those  blatant  destroyers  have  ceased,  these  are  still  silently  but  rapid- 
ly adding  new  names  to  the  roll  of  the  dead.  There  is  now  no  ''Intoler- 
able stench  arising  from  the  space  as  dark  as  a  dungeon  below  the  wa- 
ter-line, where  provisions  were  being  served  out'';  but  "by  the  faint 
glimmering  of  a  candle,"  one  may  still  see  a  "  man»  with  a  pale,  meagre 
countenance  sitting  behind  a  kind  of  desk,  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pen 
in  hand,"  the  man  who  is  being  slowly  poisoned  by  foul  air.  The 
decks  are  not  slippery  with  filth,  and  the  air  alive  with  reeking  hor- 
rors as  in  the  forecastle  of  the  merchant  ship  to-day,  that  neglected 
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Mi  of  minionary  labor,  when  brutal  saTages  with  Christian  aameSi 
for  whom  the  Deitjr  is  only  the  capping  of  an  oath,  are  ignored,  that 
greasy,  well-fed  negroes.  Tolling  on  "  Afric'a  golden  Bands,"  may  bo 
clothed  in  UDDeceaaary  trousem.  There  are  oo  blackened  paint,  no  un- 
tidj  bnnks,  no  disordered  kits.  Every  thing  is  in  beautiful  am; 
when  the  inspecting  ofScer  makes  his  morning  rounds,  or  when  expect' 
ed  visitors  gaae  with  bewildered  admiration  at  the  well-scraped  plank* 
and  well-seoured  brasses.  Over  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter-dedc, 
down  the  after  ladder,  along  the  port  side  of  the  gun-deck  to  the  gal- 
ley and  back,  and,  should  some  one  ask  to  go  still  lower,  after  a  nu^ 
mentary  delay  and  the  sound  of  feet  rushing  up  the  fore  hatch,  tlM 
Tisitoia  are  narched  along  the  berth-deck,  bright  with  lighted  candle^ 
into  the  sick-bay,  also  ablaie  with  candles — all  "  so  nice,"  "  so  still," 
"  so  roomy,"  "so  cool,"  "Is  it  possible  so  many  men  live  here?  " 
"  Where  can  th^  all  be  7"  This  is  the  man-of-war  as  dames  and  dam- 
sels and  learned  land  lubbers  only  know  iL  These  never  see  the  decks 
when  they  are  ankle  deep  with  water,  and  never  crouch  and  crawl  ui^ 
der  the  crowded  hamniocks  to  shoulder  themselves  through  the  rows 
of  cloeely-paoked  humanity.  Few  officers,  indeed,  ever  breathe  this 
atmosphere  but  those  of  the  medical  corps  and  theirsurbordinates;  cer- 
tainly never  those  who  wear  the  mantle  of  authority  and  the  ermine 
of  judgment,  and  who  are  not,  therefore,  assailed  by  that  rude  appeal 
to  the  senses,  which  carries  speedier  conviclioo  than  figures  the  most 
exact  and  logic  the  most  sound.  If  ships  are  over-crowded  and  badly 
vratilated,  it  is  because  they  are  believed  not  to  be  so.  It  is  from  ig- 
norance, perhaps  inexcusable,  not  from  deliberate,  unpardonable  indif- 
ference to  the  result  Ships  are  not  deluged  with  water  to  make  them 
unhealthy,  nor  to  spite  doctors,  nor  to  inconvenience  or  punish  crews, 
bat  to  make  them  clean,  in  compliance  with  a  system  which  long  cus- 
tom has  perpetnatfd  and  identified  with  the  service,  as  it  has  the  mean* 
iogless  clatter  of  the  tattoo,  and  the  puerile  piping  of  the  side,  which 
with  the  absurd  parade  of  two,  four,  six  or  eight  ung&iuly  boys  is 
the  measure  of  approaching  or  departing  naval  dignity.  As  soon  as  ■ 
pendant  is  hoisted,  as  the  symbol  of  a  naval  command,  be  it  over  never 
so  small  a  tug-boat  or  Burve3ring  schooner,  commenoes  the  servile  imi- 
tation of  the  doings  of  the  frigate,  where  spar-deck  and  gun-deck,  berth- 
deck  and  orlop  are  inundated  every  day  in  the  year,  in  all  weather, 
'  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  climates.  The  creak  of  the  deck  pump,  the 
squeak  of  the  squilgee,  and  the  rumble  of  the  holy-stone  open  the  day, 
and  after  hours  of  hard  labor,  Jack  site  down  to  a  meagre  breakfast 
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on  aogfry  sodden  planks,  which  have  been  cleaned  of  all  but  water,  to 
breathe  an  air,  which  all  his  cleaning  has  only  loaded  with  unclean* 
ness.  Bits  of  yam  and  spots  of  grease,  though  unsightly,  are  less 
dangerous  to  health  than  the  gallons  of  water,  which  fills  the  air  as 
▼apor,  saturates  the  clothing,  and  permeates  the  yery  tissue  of  the 
wood  of  which  the  vessel  is  built.  It  is  not  the  water  without  the  ves- 
sel, but  that  within  it,  which  imperils  life.  It  is  this  invisible  agency, 
which  gives  potent  virulence  to  the  microscopic  germs  which  are  bom 
and  brooded  in  the  stagnant  comers  of  the  holds  and  bilges  and  berth- 
deck,  which  is  the  fuel  that  kindles  into  destructive  activity  the  mor- 
bific influences  of  over-crowding,  which  dissolves  and,  having  dissolved, 
introduces  into  the  body  and  blood  those  pestilential  seeds  of  disease, 
which  will  there  rii>en  and  multiply,  until  they  blight  and  wither  and 
destroy.  A  very  hasty  reference  to  a  few  established  physical  6LCta 
may  satisfy  you  that  this  is  no  romance. 

You  are  all  aware,  as  is  every  schoolboy,  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
an  invisible  atmosphere,  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fifth  the  former,  to  four-fifths  the  latter,  a  pro- 
portion which  is  uniformly  maintained  as  well  on  the  summit  of  the 
loftiest  peak  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  abyss,  as  well  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  as  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  as  many  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  Of  these  oxy- 
gen is  the  great  awakener  of  energy,  the  supporter  of  combustion,  the 
sustaincr  of  life.  The  human,  with  every  other  being  in  the  flesh, 
must  have  oxygen  to  live,  and  in  a  proportion  as  invariable  as  the 
constitution  of  the  air  itself.  Flint  says  of  large  bodies  of  men  sub- 
jected to  exposure  or  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  great  labor, 
that  collectively  they  are  like  a  powerful  machine,  in  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  material  must  be  furnished  in  order  to  produce  (evolve) 
the  ref|uirefl  amount  of  force ;  but  to  make  this  material  available, 
there  must  be  oxygen  supplied,  as  it  must  be  supplied  to  the  machine 
made  by  man's  hand  to  burn  its  fuel  and  release  its  pent  up  force. 
The  ruddy  fires  of  the  engine  darken  and  its  work  slackens  as  the 
supply  of  oxygen  is  diminished  and  mechanical  ingenuity  is  strained 
to  feed  it  with  too  much  rather  than  it  should  sufier  any  want.  The 
ruddy  blood  of  man,  which  awakens  the  brain  from  its  deathlike  sleep, 
which  warms  the  muscles  into  pliant  vigor,  which  lifts  the  veil  that 
screens  the  senses  from  the  outside  world,  darkens,  and  all  these  pro- 
cesses, the  sum  of  which  we  call  life,  are  imperfectly  performed,  if  the 
supply  of  oxygen  is  diminished :  but  what   mechanical   ingenuity   is 
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BtnuDed  that  this,  the  very  food  of  life,  should  be  furniabed  id  even 
bare  Bufficieac]'  ?  Under  ordinary  circumstoncee,  the  fuuction  of  ree- 
piration  introduces  into  the  luaga,  where  it  cumea  iu  cuutact  with  the 
blood,  about  twenty  tinier  a  minute,  twenty  cubic  iacbca  of  air — a  to- 
tal of  about  fourteen  cubic  feet  per  hour  or  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred  cubic  feet — that  is  from  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  of  air  a  day.  About  one- 
fiftieth  of  this  totally  disappears,  the  not  quite  five  per  centum  of  oxy- 
gen, which  has  been  absorbed,  having  been  replaced  by  soniething 
more  than  four  per  centum  of  carbon  di-oxide.  The  elfin  also  acts  as 
&  respiratory  organ,  performing  two  and  a  half  per  centum  of  the 
lung  work,  the  cutaneous  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  being  greater 
in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  This  one  human  machine  baa, 
therefore,  not  only  robbed  the  air  of  more  than  one  hundred  gallons 
of  its  vital  constituent,  but  it  has  added  to  it  nearly  a  hundred  more  of 
one  of  the  subtlest,  deadliest  eneniiea  to  life  that  is  known.  Ho  intol- 
erant is  the  human  system  of  this  poison,  that  while  four  parts  are 
normally  present  in  ten  thousand  of  air,  the  mere  increase  of  two 
parts  in  ten  thousand  is  immediately  resented,  aud  first  inconvenience, 
then  injury,  and  finally  death  are  caused  by  it.  This  is  not  specu- 
lation. These  are  physical  facts,  arrived  at  by  experiments  upon  liv- 
ing creatures,  human  and  animal.  One  human  being  having  con- 
sumed over  one  hundred  gallons  of  oxygen,  and  having  manulacCured 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  gallons  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  ia  a 
very  simple  matter  of  calculation  to  show  Chat  to  dilute  this  down  to 
within  the  limit  of  what  Parkes  terms  "  permissible  impurity,"  will  re- 
quire a  minimum  hourly  supply  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  air,  or  about  twenty  cubic  feet  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  gal- 
lons per  minute.  I  repeat  this  is  not  a  theoretical  assumption.  His- 
tory has  furnished  ita  verification,  one  instance  of  which,  however  fa- 
miliar to  medical  readers,  may  be  new  to  some  here. 

"  One  hundred  and  forty-six  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  room  eight- 
een feet  square  and  about  ten  feet  high,  having  an  air  space  of 
twenty-two  cubic  feet  per  man,  without  estimating  for  the  air  excluded 
by  their  bodies.  Two  small  windows  opened  into  this  room,  and  al- 
lowing that  through  these  windows  there  was  a  supply  of  four  feet  of 
air  per  minute  for  each  individual,  (that  is  twenty-five  gallons  of  fresh 
air  per  minute  for  each  prisoner,)  before  five  minutes  after  the  door 
was  shut,  the  hapleas  inmates  began  to  re-inhale  their  own  exhala- 
tioua,  and  this  process  was  repeated  at  each  successive  period  until 
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death  began  to  reduce  their  number.  At  the  end  of  ox  loan,  ninety- 
six  had  died — ^two  hours  later  one  hundred  and  twentj-three  were 
dead— and  of  the  twentj-three  survivors  several  subsequently  died  of 
putrid  fever." 

This  great  phpiological  experiment,  which  lives  in  the  annmls  of 
history  as  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Oalcuttai  but  which  had 
a  mortality  only  four  per  centum  greater  than  that  of  the  prison  in 
which  two  hundred  and  sixty  out  of  three  hundred  Austrian  prisonen 
were  suffocated  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  has  been  frequently  re- 
peated in  a  minor  degree  on  board  emigrant  vessels  and  slave-ships. 
Carpenter  narrates  the  following  nautical  instance  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence : 

**  On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  December,  1848|  the  deck  passengers 
on  board  the  Irish  steamer  ''  Londonderry/'  were  ordered  below  by 
the  captain,  on  account  of  the  stormy  character  of  the  weather ;  and 
although  they  were  crowded  into  a  cabin  far  too  small  for  their  ao- 
oommodation,  the  hatches  were  closed  down  upon  them.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  no 
fewer  than  seventy  were  suffocated  before  morning." 

But  carbon  di-oxide  is  not  the  only  impurity  added  to  the  air  by 
the  respiratory  process.  The  expired  breath  is  loaded  with  putresci- 
ble  organic  matter — it  is  saturated  with  the  vapor  of  water — and 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  95°  to  97°  F.,  while  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion, as  already  stated,  adds  its  quota  of  gaseous  and  organized  waste, 
so  that,  though  twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  fresh  air  are  required  to 
dilute  the  carbonic  acid  gas  alone,  at  least  fifty  cubic  feet  (over  three 
hundred  gallons)  per  minute,  three  thousand  cubic  feet  per  hour,  are 
required  to  overcome  the  entire  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  sin- 
gle individual.  The  loss  of  weight,  by  insensible  perspiration  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  has  been  experimentally  shown  to 
amount  to  three  avoirdupois  pounds  daily,  and  the  offensive  putrescent 
character  of  the  effete  organic  matter  thus  added  to  the  atmosphere  is 
manifest  to  any  non-profesdionai  observer,  who  has  the  courage  to  visit 
a  crowded  berth-deck,  or  simply  hold  his  head  over  a  fore  or  main 
hatch  or  opposite  a  berth-deck  ventilator.  There  is  a  horrible  mawk- 
ish something  in  the  air,  which  something  is  what  pathologists  term 
the  poison  of  Ochlesisj — the  poison  of  over-crowding.  It  is  the  moth- 
er of  that  family  of  destroyers,  ship  fever,  jail  fever,  typhus,  which 
has  made  such  sad  havoc  in  the  human  race.  How  largely  it  accu- 
mulates was  shown  by  Angus  Smith,  who  found  in  the  hills  above 
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Mnneheeter  only  oae  gnun  of  orgsnic  nuttar  in  two  hundred  tbou- 
nnd  oabic  inchei  of  air,  wbile  in  the  crowded  oovrts  of  the  town  there 
wu  one  grain  in  onlj  eight  thonnnd.  How  &tal  to  life  are  ita  effects 
apon  the  human  system,  C^penter  illostrates  by  the  following  exam- 
ple uf  the  tendency  of  the  respiration  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
the  emanations  of  the  human  body  to  &vor  the  spread  of  zymotic 


"  The  dwellings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Iceland  seem 
as  if  coDstructod  for  the  express  purpose  of  poisoning  the  air  which 
they  oOBtain.  They  are  small  and  low  without  any  direct  provisioii 
for  ventilation,  the  door  serring  alike  as  window  and  chimney ;  the 
walls  and  roof  let  in  Uie  run,  which  the  floor,  chiefly  composed  of 
hardened  aheep-dnng,  sucks  up :  the  same  room  generally  aerree  for 
all  the  uses  of  the  family.  The  people  are  noted  for  their  extreme 
want  of  peraonal  cleanliuees,  the  same  garments  (chiefly  of  black 
flMinet)  being  worn  for  months  without  even  being  taken  off  at  night, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  births  is  fully  equal  to  the  usual  av- 
erage, the  population  is  stationary,  and  in  some  parts  is  diminishing, 
the  average  mortality  during  the  last  twenty  year§,  during  the  first 
twelve  days  of  infantile  life  alone,  being  no  less  than  sixty^four  per 
centum  or  nearly  two  out  of  three."  "  Now,"  continues.  Carpenter, 
"it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  under  conditions  almost  identically  the 
same,  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  Western  Hebrides,  has  a  di- 
minishing population,  four  out  of  every  five  dying  during  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  days  of  their  existence,  the  great  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
this  mortality  being  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  filth 
amidst  which  the  people  live." 

Visible,  tangible  filth  is  instinctively  shunned  by  every  human  be- 
ing, who  has  been  rwsed  above  the  level  of  brutish  animality,  but  the 
invisible  filth,  which  befouls  the  air  in  the  crowded  car,  in  the  theater, 
in  the  private  chambw,  and  in  the  house  of  God,  is  breathed  without 
.  loathing  or  aversion  by  the  gentlest  bom  and  by  the  already  frail  in 
health.  "The  foolnesa  of  air  due  to  the  non-removal  of  the  volatile 
refose  of  the  human  body,"  says  Simon,  the  distinguished  English  San- 
itarian, "  is  as  strictly  within  the  physiologist's  definition  of  filth,  and 
as  truly  a  nuisance  within  the  scope  of  sanitary  law,  as  any  non- 
removal  of  solid  or  liquid  refuse." 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  frightful  sickness  and  mortality  on 
board  emigrant  ships  coining  to  the  United  States  induced  a  Congres- 
sional inquiry  by  a  select  committee  of  the  Benate  of  the  United 
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States,  of  which  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fisb  was  chttrniaiit  and  thej,  fls 
non-medical  laymen,  reported  unanimously,  from  the  numerous  exam- 
ples before  them,  "  that  the  atmosphere  when  charged  with  the  efflu- 
via caused  by  the  exhalations  of  the  human  body,  if  inhaled  into  the 
lungSy  will  inevitably  produce  disease  and  death,"  and  they  found  the 
natural  remedies  in  less  crowding  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  pure  air. 
The  Calcutta  experiment  demonstrated  that  twenty-two  cubic  feet 
per  man,  each  receiving  four  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  were  not 
enough  to  sustain  life ;  and  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom  of  New  York  testi- 
fied before  this  committee  of  the  Senate  that  **  a  recent  examinatioo  of 
the  two  steerages  of  one  of  the  largest  packets  belonging  to  this  port 
gave  as  a  cubic  space  for  each  passenger,  not  deducting  the  room  occu- 
pied by  the  necessary  solid  contents  of  the  bodies  of  the  passengers,  for 
the  upper  apartments  one  hundred  and  three  feet,  and  for  the  lower 
one  hundred  and  twelve.  This  vessel  lost  on  her  homeward  passage 
one  hundred  passengers  at  sea,"  and  Dr.^Griscom  stated,  and  this  oomr 
mittee  of  Congress  indorsed  his  statement,  that  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  given  to 
each  passenger. 

The  English  Army  Sanitary  Commissions'  report,  published  in  1858, 
shows  that  (he  excessive  mortality  from  consumption  in  particular  reg- 
iments, was  due  to  contracted  quarters  and  insufficient  ventilation. 
The  air  space  in  the  barracks  of  the  Foot  Guards  only  amounted  to 
331  cubic  feet  for  each  soldier  and  the  mortality  from  pulmonary 
phthisis  alone  was  13.8  per  thousand.  In  those  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  space  per  man  of  572  cubic  feet,  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  did  not  exceed  7.3  per  thousand.  After  the  re- 
j^  port  was  made,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  was  increased  and  the  ventila- 

tion improved,  with  a  material  diminution  in  the  number  of  patients."^ 
Now,  very  few  of  you  arc  probably  aware  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
best  wardroom  staterooms  in  our  Navy  are  less  than  the  smallest  of 
these  numbers,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  this  space  is 
encroached  upon  by  a  cumbrous  bureau,  by  a  bulky  washstand,  by  a 
-  bunk  which  alone  occupies  one-fourth  of  the  whole  space,  by  clothing, 

[  by  books,  by  purchases,  and  often  by  private  stores,  until  the  officer  is 

really  but  little  better  off  than  the  man  before  the  mast,  and  how  he  is 
circumstanced  may  be  judged  by  the  official  reports  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  the  years  1873  and  1874,  which  show  that  while  on  board 

*  Donaldson  American  Public  Ilcaltli  Association  Reports,  yol.  I,  p.  102. 
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fiigfttefl  of  the  Fraolditi  and  Wabaah  class,  each  man  had  from  125  to 
175  cubic  feet,  the  cubic  air  space  for  each  individual  on  board  the 
smaller  vessels  was  oa\j,  on  the  Shenandoah  96,  Monocacy  95^,  Saco 
90,  Omaha  89,  Wfoming  89,  Wacbusett  88,  Hartford  87,  Keareorge 
81,  Iroquis  80,  aod  Kansas  €0,  the  worst  of  all  being  the  Juniata, 
which  in  1874,  gave  onlj  55  cubic  feet  to  each  man  with  do  less  tbaa 
twenty  nint  of  her  crew  reported  as  having  "  no  sleeping-billets," — 
yet  this  vessel  was  once  a  school-ship.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  to 
imply  Uiat  Sanitary  Scieoce  is  an  alien  only  on  ship-board.  A  formal 
medical  report  declares  that  a  very  large  m^ority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools  are  to-day  breathing  an  atmosphere  coutaiu- 
ing  more  than  one-tenth  per  centum  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

But  carbonic  acid  gas  and  organic  emanations  ore  only  two  of  the 
factors  of  this  triune  evil  doer :  the  third  is  water — water  which  con' 
Btitutes  so  much  of  the  earth's  surface  that  were  tlie  land  leveled,  it 
would  cover  the  whole  globe  in  one  continuous  sheet  a  mile  deep — ■ 
water,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  constituent  of  the  human  body  It- 
self—water, which  exiits  with  equal  ease  as  solid,  liquid  or  gas,  hut 
which  ia  so  delicately  and  accurately  proportioned  to  the  several  wants 
of  animated  existence  that  thealighteet  irregularities  in  this  distribution 
ore  productive  of  harm;  and  which  better  than  any  other  natural 
agent  typifies  the  creative  Brahma,  the  preserving  Vishnu,  and  the 
destroying  Siva.  Air  is  saturated  at  52°  F.,  by  between  one  and  two 
per  centum  of  its  volume  of  water  in  the  state  of  gas,  in  weight  about 
four  and  a  half  grains  to  the  cubic  foot.  As  the  temperature  rises  it 
becomes  able  to  retain  a  larger  quantity  in  solution,  betog  saturated  at 
77°  by  three  per  centum.  The  fluctuations  which  the  rheumatic  so 
sehsitively  appreciates  sometimes  correspond  to  a  change  in  weight  of 
leea  than  a  single  grain,  and  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every  one 
that  simple  changes  in  the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  thermom- 
eter, do  not  explain  the  varying  shades  of  comfort  or  discomfort.  The 
surface  of  the  average  adult  human  body  represents  a  superficies  of 
twenty-five  hundred  square  inches  perforated  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  openings  to  the  square  inch.  Through  these  microscopic 
pores  the  gaseous  and  vaporous  excreta  of  the  body  find  exit.  All  hu- 
man processes  are  essentially  physical  and  governed  by  simple  physi- 
cal and  chemical  laws.  The  escape  of  water  from  the  skin  is  by  evap- 
oration, and  evaporation  is  rapid  or  slow  according  to  the  hygrometrio 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  important  function  of  calorificalion 
— so  important  that  the  intelligent  physician  to-day  reads  the  issue  of 
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life  or  death  from  the  scale  of  his  clinical  thermometer-*^  largely 
influenced  by  the  simple  laws  of  evaporation,  and  in  Oarpenter's  stand- 
ard work  on  Physiology,  it  is  stated,  that  **  experiments  made  upon 
the  living  body  show  that  the  most  important  external  fiuAor  in  de- 
terming  the  amount  of  evaporation  was  the  relative  dryness  or  moistan 
of  the  air,  next  came  the  temperature,  and  then  the  ventilation  or  the 
amount  of  air  blowing  over  the  surface,"  and  Lehman  demonstratfli 
that  the  cutaneous  expiration  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  largely  in- 
fluenced by  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.    Wagner  states  that  warn 
and  damp  air  most  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body 
through  the  skin  and  lungs,  causes  exhaustion  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  systems,  restrains  respiration,  diminishes  the  appetite,  impain 
digestion,  and  increases  perspiration.    The  report  of  the  Irish  Gawos 
Commissioners,  quoted  by  Professor  Donaldson,  shows  the  mortality 
from  consumption  in  the  damp  spring  months  for  ten  years  to  bo 
twenty-two  thousand  more  than  at  the  dry  season.    ^A  dry  atmos- 
phere,*' says  Hunt,'*' is  a  healthful  atmosphere  and  opposed  to  the 
propagation  of  all  lymotic  diseases."    ''  Humidity,"  dedares  Pringle, 
"*  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causoB  of  the  derangement  of  health ; "  and 
Fonssagrives  summariies  the  experience  of  French  naval  medical  of- 
ficers in  these  terms,  *'Qui  dit  batiment  tr^humide,  dit  b&timent 
malsain."    *'  With  naval  medical  men  of  all  nations,"  authoritatively 
declares  Surgeon-General  Beale,  **  it  has  passed  into  an  axiom  that  a 
dry  ship  is  a  healthy  ship."*    Commander  John  Mc  NeiU  Boyd  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  candidly  admits  that  "  the  objections  to  wet  decks  are 
supported  by  the  medical  officers,  with  such  a  weight  of  evidence  that 
they  can  not  be  gainsaid".     Admiral  Collingwood  paid  so  much  atten*- 
tion  to  the  health  of  his  men,  "  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he 
had  carried  his  system  of  arrangement  and  care  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection,  that  perhaps  no  society  in  the  world  of  equal  extent  was  so 
healthy  as  the  crew  of  his  flag-ship.    She  had  usually  eight  -hundred 
men ;   was  on  one  occasion  more  than  one  year  and  a  half  without 
going  into  port,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  never  had  more 
than  six,  and,  generally,  only  four  on  her  sick-list    This  result  was 
occasioned  by  his  attention  to  dryness,  (for  he  rarely  permitted  wash- 
ing between  decks^)  to  the  frequent  ventilation  of  the  hammocks  and 
clothes  on  the  booms,  to  the  creating  as  much  circulation  of  air  below 
as  possible,  to  the  diet,  and  amusement  of  the  men.^f 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1876,  p.  835. 
t  LUfe  of  Vioe-Admiral,  Lord  Collingwood*  by  G.  L.  K.  Collingwood. 
London,  1837,  Vol.  II.  p.  131. 
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Will  yon  dispnte  in  the  &ce  of  atl  tbem  aatborities  the  aaaettian 
tbitt  the  practice  of  duly  wetdog  the  decks,  especially  those  on  which 
men  live  and  sleep  is  prodacttre  of  harm  T  Is  it  a  mere  cotncidenoe 
when  a  Teeael  on  which  tbo  declES  have  been  wetted  once  in  every  thirty 
honn,  where  the  hygrometer  shows  an  arert^  sattiratioa  of  over 
eighty  per  centum,  requiring  the  fiitll  of  only  a  single  degroe  to  precip- 
itate it  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  rain,  and  this  (I  quote  from  the  an* 
nual  report  of  the  Sui^eon-General  of  the  Navy)  "  notwithstanding 
steam  was  need  for  its  drying  properties  on  as  well  as  below  the  berth- 
deck,  some  two  hundred  and  three  out  of  three  hundred  and  eleven 
days," — is  it  a  mere  coincidence  when  such  a  vessel,  exhibits  an 
exceaaive  daily  sick  list  and  a  constant  shipment  homeward  of  con* 
demned  invalids,  captain,  officere  and  men?  Yet  in  the  very  teeth  of 
experience,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  men  competent  and  paid  by  the 
goverment  to  advise,  the  "Trenton,"  which  presumably  represents  the 
acme  of  modern  scientific  naval  construction,  ia  provided  with  hawse- 
pipes  leading  direct  to  the  berth-deck,  conduits  through  which  mud  and 
water  will  necessarily  pass.  It  was  this  and  only  this,  which  induced  the 
removal  of  the  sick-bay  aft:  but  what  a  folly  to  pretend  to  care  for  the 
sick,  when  provision  is  made  for  creating  sick  by  wholesale  I  Sick-bay 
bulkheads  are  not  wanted  when  die  whole  berth-deck  is  apt  to  be  a 
sick-bay.  At  any  other  coat  than  a  wet  berth-deck  tbe  removal  of 
the  dck-bay  from  its  submariue  abode  in  the  obscure  twili^t  and 
slugg^  hnmid  atmosphere  of  the  extreme  forward  end  of  this  dock, 
would  be  some  cause  for  gratulation.  Here,  for  years,  has  been  the 
prescribed  home  of  the  sick,  the  hospital  proper,  though  not  so  desig- 
nated, iVom  conscious  sense  of  inappropristenees  in  a  place  which  ia 
only  a  reservoir  for  tbe  mephitic  vapors  which  escape  from  the  contig- 
uous paint-room,  oil-room,  yeoman's  store<room,  and  berth-deck,  from 
leaking  sewer-pipes  led  through  it,  and  from  tbe  bilge-vents,  which  ac^ 
ually  open  into  it.  The  Intelligent  landsman,  on  shore,  (and  many  be- 
sidee  physicians  are  sanitary  experts,)  who  foolishly  fancies  that  tfao 
Burgeon -General  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Burgery  of  the  Navy  Department,  has  had  everything  to  say  abont 
the  proper  location  of  a  hospital  for  sick  men,  and  who  may  even  suppose 
that  this  high  officer  and  bis  colleagues  have  been  invariably  coosalted  aa 
to  tbe  means  by  which  other  men  may  be  kept  from  getting  sick,  nay 
well  wonder  at  this  site,  which  any  graduate  in  medicine,  with  a  di- 
ploma a  day  old,  would  never  think  of  selecting.  Experience  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  the  proper  place  for  tbe  sick  ia  wherever  they  caa 
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best  be  treatedi  and  that  is  never  in  the  sick-bay,  where  no  oneserioiuly 
ill  ought  ever  to  be  confined,  and  where  no  case  of  minor  degree  can  re- 
main without  risk  of  becoming  worse.  A  large,  well  lighted  diapeiisaiy 
should  furnish  proper  facilities  as  a  consulting,  prescribing,  and  oper- 
ating room ;  and  besides  this,  canvas  screens  are  enough  to  isolate  the 
very  sick,  wherever  the  special  circumstances  of  their  cases  or  the  pub- 
lic duties  of  the  vessel  require  or  permit  them  to  be  accommodated ; 
while  those  unable  to  do  duty  from  lesser  ailments  should  have  no 
loafing  place  below,  but  should  be  kept  in  view  on  deck,  in  the  light 
and  air,  with  some  prominent  mark  upon  their  dress,  as  suggested  to  me 
by  Lieutenant-Commander  Brown,  (the  Greneva  Medical  Cross  upon 
the  arm  for  example,)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  crew 
and  to  indicate  to  the  officers  and  others  of  the  watch,  those  who  are 
entitled  to  be  excused  from  their  customary  work. 

The  same  experience  which  has  taught  physiologists  just  how  much 
food  and  how  much  oxygen  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  body,  has 
also  taught  them  how  much  moisture  in  the  air  is  healthfuL  Beyond 
this  it  is  hurtful ;  cutaneous  transpiration  is  checked  and  effete  mat* 
ters  are  retained,  and  as  upon  the  activity  of  the  removal  of  the  waste 
of  organic  life  depends  the  activity  of  vital  phenomena,  how  quickly 
fatal  this  retention  may  be  when  complete,  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
an  instance,  quoted  from  Laschkewitsch  by  Flint,  of  a  child  who  died 
a  few  hours  after  having  been  covered  with  gold-leaf  to  represent  an 
angel  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  coronation  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

The  presence  of  an  excess  of  water-vapor  in  a  fetid  atmosphere  of 
elevated  temperature  increases  its  morbific  power  by  presenting  the 
noxious  emanations  in  a  soluble  form.  The  rain,  poured  in  through 
the  crevices  of  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  Iceland  huts,  was  soaked  up 
by  the  dried  dung  fioors  and  then  greedily  absorbed  by  the  warm  foul 
air.  The  filthy  decks  of  the  pest-ridden  ships  are  always  damp,  their 
air  always  moist.  True  ship-fever  is  no  longer  the  scourge  of  the  sea 
as  of  yore,  since  other  improved  sanitary  conditions  have  moderated 
that  intensity  of  crowd-poison,  or  mitigated  its  effects,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  fevers  of  this  type  into  an  epidemic  outburst.  But 
what  means  the  long  array  of  figures,  in  the  medical  returns  of  the  na- 
vy and  merchant  marine,  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  ? 
.Is  the  seaman's  vocation,  particularly  in  the  naval  service,  so  ardu- 
ous that  the  average  duration  of  a  sea-going  mariner's  life  is  now  es- 
timated to  be  only  twehe  years?  Do  we  not,  in  the  navy,  by  the 
most  rigidly  careful,  preliminary  physical  examination,  exclude  not 


oalj  the  feeble  but  those  predisposed  to  disease,  especially,  of  the  pul- 
moDsry  or^DS  T  Yet  are  not  ten,  twenty,  thirty  a  day  no  uncommon 
Bick-lista  for  vessels  with  complements  of  only  two  or  three  hundred 
men  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  end  of  a  three  years'  cruise,  of  the 
two  hundred  who  bad  sailed  from  home,  at  least  fifty  per  centum 
bave  disappeared — by  discharge,  by  desertion,  by  invalidment — and 
bave  been  replaced  by  recruits  enlisted  on  the  station  T  Why  can  I 
and  others  not  much  older  look  back  and  find  ourselves  the  soIesurvivoTB 
of  the  messmates,  who  sat  around  the  same  table  with  us  only  twenty 
years  ago  ?  and  why  are  so  many  of  us  to-day,  the  solitary  representa- 
tives, upon  the  Navy  Register,  of  classes  who  entered  the  service  with 
medical  certificates  that  they  were  not  only  free  from  disease  but  nota- 
bly exempt  from  its  inherited  tendencies?  Resignation  has  drawn 
some  away  to  other  fields  of  labor,  but  many  of  these  had  impaired 
health  as  their  actual  incentive.  The  common  incidents  and  accidents, 
which  assail  life  elsewhere,  represent  a  still  smaller  percentage.  Rum 
has  slaughtered  its  hundreds,  but  can  you  say  that  the  thirst  for  rum 
was  not  first  developed  by  the  sense  of  bodily  and  mental  weakness  in- 
duced by  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  which  in  a  multitude  of  other 
though  less  conspicuous  and  demoralizing  ways  accomplish  results 
equally  pernicious  to  health  T 

It  is  no  fanciful  ideal,  but  a  vivid  reality,  which  may  be  seen  on 
board  almost  every  vessel  in  our  Navy,  of  a  once  robust,  healthy, 
intelligent  and  educated  man,  who  must  have  fifty  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  minute,  as  he  must  have  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid  and 
three  pints  of  liquid  food  per  day  to  maintain  bis  physical  vigor  and 
mental  power  and  moral  tone,  sitting  in  a  narrow  stateroom,  where 
furniture,  bedding,  clothes,  books,  purchases  and  human  bodies  leave 
space  for  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  Of  air — a  three  min- 
utes' normal  supply — which  can  only  be  replenished,  (impervious  bulk- 
heads shutting  out  every  other  inlet,)  through  the  doorways,  ofleneet 
shielded  by  thick  worsted  curtains,  or  through  the  little  round  air-port 
(or  half  an  air  port  as  in  the  Trenton)  necessarily  closed  at  sea 
and  usually  so  in  port  to  exclude  "  drafts"  and  "  damp  night  air"  ; 
while  it  is  being  contaminated  by  the  three  pounds  of  eflete  matter 
which  he  and  every  one  of  his  visitors  daily  add  to  it,  by  the  four  gal- 
lons of  carbon  di-oxide,  which  he  and  they  and  every  one  of  his  lighted 
candles  pour  into  it,  and  by  the  emanations  from  his  soiled  linen,  from 
his  perishable  stock  of  private  stores,  from  the  neighboring  pantry 
and  its  odorous  inmates,  and  from  the  foul  bilges  which  discbarge. 
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again,  as  in  the  Trenton,  that  newest  of  our  men-of-war,  beneath 
bunk  or  directly  into  his  lungs.    I  have  seen  th»  man,  as  70a  may 
all  see  him  if  you  look  with  unclouded  eyes,  sitting  night  after  night, 
reading,  writing,  studying ;  faithfully,  earnestly,  conscientiously  strlT- 
ing  to  do  his  duty  as  an  honorable  o£5cer  and  an  upright  man,  but 
slowly,  surely,  inevitably  ruining  his  health  and  shortening  his  !!& 
Not  more  certainly  does  death  come  to  the  suicide,  who  closes  his  door 
to  sleep  beside  a  lighted  charcoal  brasier  than  it  will  to  him.    Soon- 
•er  or  later  will  be  heard  the  cough,  which  he  will  attribute  to  wet  fidet, 
to  exposure  on  deck,  to  drafts  from  windsails,  to  anything  but  foul  air ; 
ultimately,  he  will  go  home,  invalided  with  pulmonary  disease,  who,  a 
few  years  before,  may  have  boasted  his  five  inches  of  chest  expansion^ 
and  who  honestly  and  truthfully  had  certified  that  there  was  no  hered- 
itary taint  or  predisposition  to  disease  in  any  of  his  blood.    It  was  foul 
air — foul  damp  air,  which  has  disabled  and  will  kill  him.    What  is 
true  of  the  officer  is  equally  true  of  his  humble  shipmate  before  the 
mast    Parkes  declares  that  "  statistical  inquiries  ou  mortality  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  of  the  causes  of  death,  which  usually  are  in  ac- 
tion, impurity  of  the  air  is  the  most  important,"  and  especially  that  the 
pulmonary  consumption  which  has  been  almost  epidemic  on  board 
some  British  men-of-war  is  due  to  faulty  ventilation.    I  have  myself 
no  doubt  that  a  large  per  centum  of  the  invalids,  who  are  now  yearly 
discharged  from  our  own  service  with  "  certificates  of  ordinary  disar 
bility",  on  account  of  pulmonary  affections  presumed  to  have  been  in- 
herited, have  actually  been  disabled  only  by  the  respiration  of  damp^ 
foul  air.    Fortunately  the  daily  labor  in  the  open  air  somewhat  coun- 
teracts the  mischief  wrought  at  night,  but  the  effects  of  ochletic  poison- 
ing are  cumulative  and,  sooner  or  later,  destructive  to  health.    There 

j]  is  no  fact  in  etiology  more  firmly  established  than  this — ^none  which 

you  will  not,  for  all  that,  probably  so  readily  discredit — you  who  on 
shore  most  dread  and  studiously  shut  out  the  night  wiud  from  the 

I  distant  marsh,  while  you  carelessly  sleep  in  a  ship's  bunk,  directly  over 

as  foul  a  marsh  as  you  can  find  anywhere  on  earth.  The  recognizable 
elements  of  malaria,  any  student  of  natural  phenomena,  whether  you 
style  him  physician  or  physicist,  will  tell  you,  are  decomposing  vegeta- 
ble matter,  subjected  to  the  simultaneous  influence  of  air,  moisture, 
and  high  temperature.  The  naval  constructor  supplies  the  first,  when 
he  builds  the  vessel,  by  planking  up  refuse  chips  where  they  can  decay  ; 
heat  and  air  are  always  present ;  while  accidental  leakage  and  delib- 
erate deluging  of  the  decks  supply  the  only  other  lacking  condition 
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for  miasmatic  life — eoceess  of  aqueous  vapor.  The  fever  ship  is  the 
fecund  womb  in  which  the  deadly  offipriug  of  foul  air  and  dampness 
are  nurtured  into  being. 

Naval  Hygiene  is  not  Naval  Communism.  It  does  not  require  cap- 
tain and  crew  to  duster  around  the  same  mess-cloth.  It  does  not  seek 
to  divide  the  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space  of  the  Admiral's 
quarters^  nor  the  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  Commander's  cabin, 
among  the  men  who  have  only  eighty  or  ninety.  It  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence and  the  necessity  of  class  distinctions.  It  would  be  no  kind- 
ness to  the  wearer  of  blue  flannel  to  submit  him  to  the  convoitional 
restraints  and  formalities  incumbent  on  the  wearer  of  blue  broadcloth. 
The  food  which  the  latter  relishes  would  be  as  distasteful  to  the  for- 
mer as  their  respective  avocations ;  but  just  as  Christian  law  teaches 
that  all  men,  coal-heaver  and  commodore,  have  equal  hope  of  immor* 
tality,  so  sanitary  law  gives  to  every  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity  an  equal  claim  to  that  light  and  air  and  water  which  are 
the  commoa  heritage  of  every  human  being,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  community  to  see  that  they  are  supplied  in  abundance  and  purity. 
Especially  is  this  the  duty  of  the  State  toward  those  individuals 
who  devote  their  lives  to  its  service,  as  well  in  justice  to  them  as  with 
regard  to  itsown  economic  interests.  The  British  Board  of  Health  has 
brought  this  startling  &ct  to  light,  that  the  di£&rence  in  the  annual 
rates  of  mortality  between  the  most  healthy  and  the  most  unhealthy 
localities  in  England,  amounting  to  no  less  than  thirty-four  in  every 
thousand,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  zymotic  diseases,  which>  might  be 
exterminated  by  well-devised  sanitary  regulations*  What  Carpenter 
terms  "  the  inemUMe  mortality,  arising  from  diseases  which  would  not 
be  directly  afieoted  by  sanitary  improvements,  is  a  nearly  constant 
quantity,  namely  elevea  per  thousand.  The  average  mortality  of 
England,  in  ordinary  yean^  is  about  twenty-two  per  thousand,  or  nearly 
double  that  to  which  it  might  be  reduced,  so  that  taking  the  popular 
tion  of  England  and  Wales,  (as  by  the  last  census)  at  20,000,000  the 
average  annual  mortality  must  be  440,000  of  which  220,000  is  inevitar 
ble  and  an  equal  amount  pteveifUableJ' 

Dr.  Simon,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local 
Government  Board  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  work  on  "  Filth  Diseases 
and  their  Prevention^"  just  published,  says,  "  That  the  deaths,  whiob 
we  in  each  year  regbter  ia  this  country,  (now  about  half  a  million) 
are  fully  125,000  mora  numerous  than  they  would  be  if  existing 
knowledge  of  the  chief  causes  of  disease^  as  afiectinc  massea  of  popo* 
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lation,  were  reasonably  well  applied  throughout  England,  is,  I  believei 
the  common  conviction  of  persons  who  have  studied  the  subjecL" 

Dr.  Draper,  Examiner  of  returns  of  Births,  Deaths  and  If  arriages  ia 
Massachusetts,  reports  in  a  letter,  dated  September  25, 1875,  to  Dr. 
Henry  Bowditch,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  that  ''  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  Massachusetts,  during  five  yeafs,  from  all 
causes,  was  156,289.  Of  that  number  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases 
comprised  twenty-six  per  centum,  those  from  acute  pulmonary  diseases 
seven  per  centum,  and  from  phthisis  seventeen  per  centum — so  that 
if  we  include  all  these  among  the  preventable  diseases,  the  results 
from  these  causes  represent  one-half  the  actual  mortality." 

"  From  such  imperfect  statistics  as  have  been  gathered  in  this  coun- 
try," declares  Mr.  Bayles  in  the  International  Review  for  March,  ^it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  zymotic  diseases  cause,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
about  one-half  the  deaths  occurring  in  our  great  cities." 

One-half  of  all  the  dead  in  the  two  most  advanced  of  Christian  na- 
tions sleep  before  their  time !  One-half  the  vital  energy  which  is  the 
motive  power  of  modern  progress  needlessly  wasted  I  Ordronnaux  has 
pointedly  stigmatized  preventable  mortality  as  criminal  mortality; 
and  you  and  I  are  criminally  responsible  if  we  neglect  to  do  with  all 
our  might  that  which  may  reduce  this  preventable  mortality  one  sol- 
itary human  life,  just  as  criminal  as  though  we  should  turn  our  back 
upon  a  would  be  suicide,  or  fail  to  snatch  a  helpless  child  from  im- 
pendent death. 

I  do  not  propose,  this  evening,  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  reform  in  the  Navy.  I  have  only  had  time  yerj 
cursorily  to  point  out  the  most  notable  defects  in  our  hygienic  system, 
without  suggesting  in  detail  how  they  may  be  remedied.  Fortunately 
there  are  no  very  difficult  problems  to  be  8olve<1.  The  cubic  air-space 
can  not  be  augmented  by  enlarging  the  dimensions  of  our  ships  but 
by  reducing  the  complements  of  their  crews  to  their  lowest  limits. 
Labor-saving  devices,  as  on  board  merchant  ships,  should  supplant 
muscle  wherever  possible.  The  host  of  idle,  unclean,  dirt-producing 
landsmen  and  servants,  now  necessitated  by  the  needless  multiplicity 
of  officers'  messes,  should  be  thinned  out.  The  ship's  cook  should  be 
dignified  and  as  many  testimonials  of  his  competency  exacted  as  are 
now  required  respecting  the  police  ability  of  the  master-at-arms. 
Improved  methods  of  ventilation,  such  as  that  proposed  by  Passed  As- 
sistant-Engineer Baird  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  should  pump  out  foul  air 
and  pump  in  fresh,  and  by  keeping  it  in  motion  (pervious  bulkheads 
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aUowing  it  to  conne  freely  erery  where)  prereDt  its  accnmulatioD  in 
stagaaat  pools  id  obscure  coraers  and  cule-de-aac.  The  infamous  £78* 
tem  of  ^schuging  the  emanstiona  of  the  bilges  through  vents  upon 
the  berth-deck  and  into  officers'  staterooms,  as  is  being  done  this  very 
time  on  board  the  Inatoa,*  should  no  longer  be  permilted  to  disgrace 
our  naval  construction.  Above  all,  the  air  should  be  kept  pure  and 
dry ;  every  deck  below  the  water  line  should  be  &nt  painted,  then  coat- 
ed with  shellac,  and,  soiling  being  scrupulously  prevented,  cleaned 
only  OD  proper  days  by  mop  and  hot  water,  never  deluged  and  then 
firuitlewly  sought  to  be  dried  by  mere  steam  heat,  which  only  raises 
the  point  of  saturation,  since  any  old  woman  who  hangs  a  wet  shirt  be- 
fore a  fire,  knows  that  the  water  does  not  go  out  of  the  shirt  into  the 
fire  but  into  the  air.  This  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  ought  to  be  done ; 
but  this  little  should  be  done  at  once. 

Disproportionate  as  are  our  sick-lists  to  the  normal  accidents  to 
health  among  adult  men  from  whom  all  those  liable  to  disease  had 
been  previously  eliminated,  they  do  not  adequately  represent  the  act- 
ual physical  deterioration  of  the  naval  service.  The  grossly  abused 
•ystem  of  medical  surveys  is  the  covered  drain  out  of  which  flows  in  a 
steady  stream  the  wasted  health  and  strength  of  the  navy.  I  feur  a 
whole  hour  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  diacusaiuu  of  the  objec- 
tionable fieaturea  of  this  one  matter  of  medical  surveys — too  often  the 
reinge  of  the  malingerer,  who  trades  in  idleness,  and  sucuessAilIy  crosses 
by  this  bridge  between  the  rendezvous  and  naval  hospital,  and  of  the 
discontented  officer,  who  does  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  this  ques- 
tionable means  to  escape  a  distasteful  ship,  or  station — too  of\en  the 
■ham  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  incompetents,  who  should  never  have 
been  enlisted — too  often  the  pall  hastily  thrown  over  heedlessly  squan- 
dered and  &tally  blighted  health. 

With  good  food  and  hearty  appetites,  pure  air  and  ruddy  faces, 
abundant  water  and  clean  skius  rightly  clad,  there  will  be  merry 
laughter  and  ready  obedience,  strong  arms  and  self-enforced  discipline ; 
as  without  them,  there  will  be  pridon-brigs  never  emptied  of  sallow, 
surly,  sullen  faces,  the  unkempt,  uuclean  doers  of  evil,  and  sick-bays 
overflowing  with  sick  and  malcontents — disobedience  and  disorgan- 
ization before  the  most ;  diiiSatiBtactionaad  iusulxjrdioationabaft.  With 
no  sick,  no  dead,  no  dying,  the  medical  officers'  occupation  will  be 
gone — gone,  indeed,  if  you  look  upon  him  as  standing,  phial  and  catlin 
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Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  as  commander  of  the  Franklin,  showed 
that  it  was  possible  to  provide  a  reading  place  with  tables,  books  and 
papers,  comfortable  and  well-lighted  at  night,  where  the  man  before  the 
mast  might  and  did  read,  write  and  study. 

Captain  Greer  returns  from  his  cruise  on  board  the  Lackawanna  en- 
thusiastic about  his  small  sick-list,  his  contented  and  almoet  eelf-dind- 
plined  crew,  and  his  own  consequent  relief  from  many  of  the  worries 
and  anxieties  incident  to  command,  and  refers  with  pride  to  the  Medi- 
cal Officer's  sanitary  report  which  records  the  happy  results  of  keeping 
decks  dry  and  of  exercising  forethought  in  other  matters  affecting 
health. 

I  present  this  paper  to  my  brother  officers  in  the  Navy,  in  the 
hope  that  others  will  enable  me  to  fill  pages  instead  of  paragraphs 
with  similar  instances.  I  trust  the  number  of  those,  who  can  bear 
personal  testimony  to  the  horrors  of  shiiv-life  will  become  smaller  every 
year.  I  hope  to  see  more  than  one  commanding  officer  point  with 
pride  to  the  Sanitary  Report  as  fruit  bom  of  "his  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  crew'' ;  more  than  one  lieutenant,  surgeon  and  engineer, 
with  common  interest  and  in  friendly  emulation,  discuss  the  hygiene  of 
the  sea  in  its  scientific  as  well  as  its  disciplinary  aspect!!.  The  Amen- 
can  Public  Health  Association  does  not  restrict  its  membership  to  med« 
ical  men,  but  it  seeks  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  every  intelligent 
member  of  the  community :  neither  is  Naval  Hygiene  a  book  of  which 
only  medical  officers  can  interpret  the  language,  but  its  simple  doctrines 
should  be  familiar  to  every  corps,  and  should  be  taught  to  the  youths 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  as  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of 
principles  they  have  acquired  in  the  study  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

If  every  naval  officer  will  but  feel  that  he  is  a  responsible  member 
of  a  great  national  Board  of  Health  and  contribute  his  experience  to  a 
general  fund,  the  sum  of  all  the  good  things  that  have  been  done,  here 
and  there,  will  eventually  become  the  basis  of  a  practical  sanitary  code 
of  broader  ^ope  and  greater  value  than  can  be  devised  by  any  individ- 
ual, and,  while  the  resultant  may  not  be  a  floating  elysium,  it  can  never 
be  "  a  floating  hell,"  for  though  there  are  discomforts  and  dangers  in- 
separable from  ship-life,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  preventable  nui- 
siinces,  needless  annoyances,  or  criminal  negligences  to  disgrace  the 
naval  service. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 

Annapolis,  Md., 

June  1st,  1877. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  21,  t,  for  "  Antigomus/'  read  Antigonus. 
Page  22,  line  9,  for  "  DeSufTem,"  read  DeSuffren. 
Page  54,  line  5,  "  through  the  end  tube"  should  read  "  through 
the  casing  and  tube." 
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FLEETS  OF  THE  WORLD* 
By  Captain  S.  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  Navy. 

It  W88  a  fine  conception  to  draw  up  all  the  fleeta  of  the  world  in  one 
grand  review  for  the  inapection  and  criticism  of  the  student  and  scholar ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  of  "  Fleets  of  the  World"  will  be 
"  encouraged,"  as  he  saya  in  his  preface,  "  to  persevere  in  his  undertak- 
ing," now  BO  happily  begun.  As  the  history  of  fleets  of  war  vessels,  to 
which  our  author  exclusively  alludes,  has  much  to  say  in  regard  to  their 
military  movements,  we  shall  begin  our  examination  of  these  works  on 
the  Socratio  principle  of  first  defining  our  terms.  The  word  Tactics  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  TAKTIKOS — eapafile  of  arranging  ;  relating  to 
drawing  vp;  as  to  arrange  or  draw  up  tfie  line  of  battle.  Hence 
Tactics  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  arranging  troops,  (or  ships),  for 
battle,  or  moving  thein  while  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  A  simpler 
definition  is  that  of  Aeneas  Tacticus  who  colls  it  "  the  sciciice  of  Mili> 
tny  Movements."  The  subject  has  generally  beeu  divided  into  two 
branches,  grand  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of  battle ;  and  elementary  tactics, 
or  the  tactics  of  instruction. 

■  "  Heet  Taclies  under  steam,"  by  Foxhnll  A,  Parker,  Commodore  U.  8. 
Navy.  D.  Van  Nnstrand,  Publisher,  "  lleeta  of  the  World",  by  Commodore 
Foxhall  A.  Parker.    D.  VanNoetrnnd,  23  Murray  St.  New-York. 

Note.  This  paper  wns  read  before  the  issuing  of  volume  II.,  but  was  with- 
held for  revision  by  the  author. 


The  history  of  naval  warfare,  of  which  tactics  forms  so  important 
a  part,  may  be  divided  iDto  the  three  gnmd  periods  of  oars,  sails, 
and  steam. 

Oar  Period.     Beginning  with  the  earliest  authentic  history  we  find 
that  among  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  tlie  higher  officers,  and  often  the 
entire  pers^onnel  of  navies,  fought  on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea.   It  was  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  the  tactics  of  the  land  army,  which  was  of  an  earlier 
growth,  should  be  applied  to  the  sea  army  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
two  elements  would  admit.  To  understand,  then,  the  character  of  the  move- 
ments of  a  large  fleet  of  galleys,  numbering  not  infrequently  two  or 
three  hundred,  when  preparing  for,  or  actually  engaged  in,  battle,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  first  the  elementary  formations  of  the 
army.     In  both  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  armies  the  tactical  unit  was 
the  Enomotia  of  32  men,  ranged  in  four  files,  eight  deep.    The  pha* 
lanx,  therefore,  when  in  line,  was  eight  deep.    On  a  march,  the  column, 
the  usual  order  in  marching,  would  then  be  of  "  fours,**  or  of  "  eights  ** 
according  as  it  broke  from  either  flank  to  the  front,  or  was  marched  to 
the  right  or  lefl.  The  lino  of  battle  was  most  commonly  of  the  parallel  or- 
der.    This  order  naturally  suggested  itself  even  to  the  barbarians  and 
was  practised  long  after  war  came  to  be  studied  as  a  science.    But  in  the 
battle  of  Man  tinea,  Epaminondas  formed  his  line  in  the  concave  order, 
with  the  attacking  wing  strengthened  by  the  double  echelon,  a  oombinar 
tion  considered  as  very  powerful  to  this  day.     "  Epaminondas,"  says 
Xenophon, "  formed  of  his  cavalry  a  strong  wedge-like  body."  (Hellenics 
Bk.  VII.  5.24.)      In  another  place  he  compares  the  formation  to  the 
beak  of  a  galley.     "  Epaminondas  led  his  array  like  a  ship  of  war  with 
J  its  beak  directed  a^jainst  the  enemy."     To  resist  the   attack  of  a  supe- 

rior force,  the  Greeks,  copying  from  the  Egyptians,  were  accustomed  to 
form  in  a  circle,  and,  placing  their  shields  together,  make  a  strong  ram- 
part difficult  to  penetrate.  In  the  Cyropedia  we  are  told  by  Xenophon 
that  "  the  Egyptians  formed  a  circle,  so  that  their  arms  faced  the  ene- 
my, and  sat  down  under  the  shelter  of  their  shields."  Against  this  ram- 
part Cyrus  rc|>eatedly  hurled  his  cavalry  in  vain.  In  the  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  "  Xenophon  and  his  party,  being  much  harassed, 
marched  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  hold  their  shields  together  as  a  defence 
against  the  missiles ;  and  so  with  great  difficulty  crossed  the  river  Caicus." 
In  the  Commentaries  of  Hirtius  (African  war  ch.  xv.)  it  is  stated  that 
j  "  the  legions  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  obliged  to 

form  themselves  in  a  circle,  and  fight  as  if  enclosed  with  barriers." 
The  same  formation  was  known  to  medieval  times,  being  mentioned 
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in  the  account  of  a  battle  fought  between  the  English  under  the  Saxon 
king  Harold  and  the  Northmen  under  Tiwtig,  A.  D.  1066.  It  is  not  a 
IKtIe  singular,  if  the  digression  be  permitted,  that  the  circular  forraatiou 
of  the  ancient  Egyptiaue  should  have  been  recently  revived  in  the  U.  S 
Army  (see  School  of  Battalion,  If  535  Upton's  Infantry  Tactics.)  "  On 
the  order :  Sally  by  Dieieioni,  the  companies  close  in  quick  time  towards 
the  centre  of  diviuon,  and  form  a  circle  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  &c.,  dec." 

The  hollow  square  also  was  known  to  the  ancients,  being  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Greeks  under 
the  unhappy  Niciaa,  after  their  terrible  series  of  reverses  at  Syracuse. 

From  the  fact  of  the  shield  bein^  carried  on  the  left  arm,  the  right 
remained  uncovered,  hence  the  right  was  considered  the  point  of  danger 
and  consequently  the  post  of  honor.  This  idea  prevailed  both  in  the 
army  and  in  tlie  fleet,  the  command  of  the  right  wing  in  Hue  being  re- 
garded aa  the  highest  distinction.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  these 
several  tactical  formations  of  the  army — the  line  for  the  order  of  battle, 
the  column  for  facility  of  movement,  the  echelon  or  wedge  shape  for 
strength,  the  circle  lor  defence — constituted  in  the  main  the  several 
orders  of  naval  tactics  also. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  fleet  evolutions  is  given  by  the 
"  Father  of  History  "  himself  About  twenty  years  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  or  500  B,  C,  Dlonysius  the  Phocfean  took  command  of  a 
fleet  belonging  to  the  Ionian  Greeks,  Whereupon  "  he  proceeded  every 
day  to  make  the  ships  move  in  column  and  the  rowers  to  ply  their  oars 
and  exercise  tliemselves  in  breaking  tJie  line"  (Herodotus  Bk.  VI. 
12.)  While  this  is  the  earliest  example  furnished  by  history  of  the 
practice  uf  a  regular  system  of  tactical  movements  by  a  fleet,  it  for- 
tunately presents  at  the  same  tln^e  the  clearest  indicatious  of  what 
those  movenients  were.  The  poa-age  is  valuable  also  as  showing 
that  thus  early  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  line  was  a  cardinal  point 
in  the  system  of  naval  warfare. 

A  few  cases  selected  at  random  from  various  authors  will  illustrate 
the  principal  fleet  formations  of  the  ancients.  On  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  the  Persian  admiral  brought  his  fleet  down  the  coast  of 
Magnesia  in  "  Column  of  Eights  ",  the  Greek  phalanx  in  Column.* 

*  To  avoid  encumbering  the  text,  the  more  striking  points  of  similarity 
between  the  ancient  nnd  the  modem  systems  of  naval  tacticff>  will  be  In* 
dicated  hy  foot  notes ;  thus,  the  "Column  of  Eights  "of  the  Fersiftn  fleet  oould 
be  formed  by  signal  No.  138  of  the  U.  S.  naval  signal  book,  which  is  based 
on  Fleet  Tactics  nnder  Sle&m,  by  Commodore  Parker. 
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Iq  one  of  the  battles  off  Arteraisium,  where  the  GoDfederate  Greek 
fleet  covered  the  right  flank  of  Loonidas  at  Thermopyl»»  the  Pendan 
line-of-hattle  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent — ^the  concave  order  of  the 
army.  The  Greeks,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  at  a  signal,  brought 
the  stems  of  their  ships  together,  turning  their  prows  on  every  side 
towards  the  barbarians  so  as  to  form  a  circle — the  circular  formation  of 
the  army — "  after  which,  at  a  second  signal,*  though  closely  pressed 
tliey  darted  out  and  fell  bravely  to  work."  (Herodotus).  On  the  fall 
of  Thermopylse,  Artemisium  ceasing  to  be  a  strategic  point,  the  Greek 
fleet  passed  down  the  straits  of  £ubia  in  column,  in  inverse  order, 
tlie  left  wiug  leading. 

But  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  we  read  of 
those  tactical  evolutions  which,  for  rapidity,  and  precision  of  execution, 
command  our  admiration  to  this  day. 

The  triremes  were  the  liiie-of-battle  ships  of  the  period.  As  they 
were  all  homogeneous,  that  is  all  built  on  the  same  lines  and  pro* 
pel  led  by  the  same  means,  their  arcs  of  evolution  were  equal ;  hence 
were  practicable,  with  a  numerous  fleet,  movements  which,  these  ele- 
ments wanting,  could  only  result  in  endless  confusion. 

^Loreover,  the  endurance  of  the  rowers  and  the  high  rate  of  speed  at 
which  they  could  propel  the  light  triremes,  rendered  a  certain  celerity 
of  movement  possible  which  at  this  day  is  diiflcult  to  realize  f.  When 
to  this  it  is  added  that  the  exercising  of  the  fleet  was  incessant,  it  may 
readily  be  understood  how  a  master  mind,  no  uncommon  thing  in  that 
age  of  high  intellectual  development,  could  manceuver  a  vast  fleet  as 
though  it  were  a  perfectly  adjusted  machine. 

In  a  battle  otf  Naupactus  i  the  modern  Lepanto),  in  the  third  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  we  find  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  pa.ssing  up  the 
straits  in  "  Column  of  four,'*,'' X  and,  at  a  signal,  suddenly  swinging  into 
line  of  battle  by  "  Fours  left  whetly'  \\, 

*  IIow  these  signals,  so  fretiuently  alUuled  to  by  Herodotus  and  Thuej'd- 
Ides,  and  evid«*ntly  so  olKfaoious  for  the  niananivering  of  a  large  fleet 
were  ma<le,  is  fully  explained  in  Potter's  Aiauriean  Monthly,  April,  1877. 
Article,  Signals  and  Signalling. 

t  •*  La  grando  vitesse  que  Ton  i>ut  o])tenir  <le  ces  navires,  (triremes)  victesso 
qui,  d'apres  cjuelques  circonstances  bien  connues,  pouvait  atteindre  deux 
lieucs  marine  a  I'heure."    (Onz«i  kilometres — equal  to  6.8  statute  miles.) 

Ess.'ii  sur  l<»s  navires  /i  rangs  do  rames  des  Ancnens.  Par  P.  Glotin  Ex. 
Lieut,  de  Vaisseau.    Paris;  Arthur  Bertrand,  186*2. 

t Signal  No.  111.     || Signal  No  109. 


Ib  the  battle  off  Cyoossema  in  the  Hellespont,  the  tactical  ekill  of 
ThroaybuluB,  commanding  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  that  of  Mindarus, 
commanditig  the  Peloponnesians,  are  finely  displayed.  The  Athenians 
leaving  Eloeua,  near  the  mouth  of  the  atratte,  pulled  .up  the  European 
shore,  in  seventy-six  vessels,  towards  Sestoa  (to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward,) in  '*  column  of  vessels,"  *  the  lett  wing  leading. 

Thrasybulus,  a  diatiuguished  Athenian,  cummauded  the  right  wing, 
now  the  rear. 

The  PeloponnesittQS  on  their  part  had  eighty-six  vessels.  The  right 
washeldfaytheSyracusans,  esteemed  at  that  time  the  best  fighters;  wing, 
the  left,  which  was  also  the  van,  and  contained  the  fastest  ships,  being 
under  the  command  of  Mindarus  himself.  The  Pelopounesians,  putting 
out  from  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  extended  their  line,  also  in 
•'Column  of  vessels,"  towards  Dardanus,  or  to  southward  and  west- 
wanl,  their  object  being  to  envelope  the  Athenian  right,  to  prevent 
his  escaping  to  the  open  sea,  and  to  drive  Uis  centre  ou  the  shore. 
The  Athenians,  observing  this,  reversed  the  right  wing,!  aofl  pulled  to 
the  southward  and  westward,  to  avoid  being  out-flanked.  The  left  wing 
however,  continuing  on  towards  Sestos,  had  now  passed  Cape  Cynos' 
eema,  ehutting  out  the  other  wing,  and  leaving  the  centre  a  weak  line 
of  scattered  ships.  The  Feluponnesians,  fell  upon  the  centre,  drove 
the. ships  aground,  and  landed  to  follow  up  the  advantage.  This  par- 
tial success  of  the  FeloponnesianB,  by  carrying  them  too  far,  threw 
their  line  into  confusion.  Thrasybulus  then  ceasing  to  extend  hla 
wing,  brought  his  vessels  into  line  by  "  Wing  by  the  left  flauk,"|  fell 
upon  the  enemy,  and,  having  put  them  to  flight,  attacked  the  victo- 
rious but  disordered  centre,  and  threw  it  into  a  panic 

The  Syracusans  had  by  this  time  given  way  to  Thrasylus  and  his 
left  wing,  and  now  took  to  flight  on  seeing  the  rest  routed.  (ThucyOi- 
des.  Book  VIII,  101 — 107.)  The  moral  and  strategic  results  of  this 
victory  were  very  important  to  the  Athenians.  Depressed  by  the  ter- 
rible reverses  at  Syracuse  only  two  years  before,  the  present  success 
raised  their  spirits ;  while  a  Peloponnesiao  squadron  guarding  the  coasts 
of  Eubcea,  which  had  revolted  from  Athens,  had  now  to  be  called  to 
the  Hellespont,  to  strengthen  the  shattered  forces  of  Mindarus. 

This  battle  is  the  last  recorded  by  Tbucydides.  As  an  admiral  of 
the  Athenian  navy  his  descriptions  of  sea-fights  are  pariicularly  vain* 
able. 

*  Signal  M.    f  Signal  No.  430.     ^  Signal  No.  208, 
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At  the  battle  of  Arginusic,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  three 
grand  divisions.  The  right  wing  was  composed  of  sixty  ships  divided 
into  four  squadrons  of  fiileen  each,  two  squadrons  in  the  front  line  and 
two  in  the  rear  line  as  supports."*" 

The  centre  was  in  a  single  line,  but  one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusse  (in 
its  immediate  rear)  gave  it  great  strength  ;  the  left  wing  was  similar  in 
its  disposition  to  the  rightf  The  object  of  this  particular  formation 
was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  practising  those  manoeuvres  known  as 
the  Diekpfous  and  Periplotis,  and  causing  injuries  which  the  trireme 
was  well  calculated  to  inflict  but  not  to  receive.  DiekplouSf  from  dia-e- 
pleo,  to  break  through,  meant  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  and  ramming  this  ships  in  the  flank  or  rear, 
or  raking  his  oars  from  abaft.  PeriplouSf  from  peripUb  meant  the  sail- 
ing round  the  enemy's  fleet,  to  reach  his  rear  by  a  flank  movement, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  ramming  in  the  more  vulnerable  parts,  or  of 
cutting  away  his  oars. 

The  proximity  of  the  land  ensured  the  centre  against  the  diekphu$, 
while  the  rear  line  on  the  wings,  like  a  second  line  of  infantry,  support- 
ed the  advance.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  bore  down  to  the  attack  in  a 
single  line.  The  battle  was  obstinately  contested,  but  the  Athenians, 
owing  to  their  strong  position,  gained  a  complete  victory.^  The  tri- 
reme, having  its  bow  specially  designed  for  ramming,  was,  in  the  hands 
of  a  bold  and  vigorous  crew  and  managed  by  skillful  officers,  the  real 


Sig.,  No.  310. 


t  Since  writing  the  abore  we  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  lecture 
on  *•  Ancient  Naval  Tactics  "  by  the  Rev.  Ed.  Warre,  M.  A.,  before  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institute,  London,  Jouiiial  of  the  R.  N.  S.  I.  No.  88. 
The  Reverend  lecturer  forms  the  wings  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  columns  of 
divisions.  If  his  interpretation  of  Xenophon  be  correct,  the  Athenians  w^ere 
gnilty  of  a  gi'cat  tactical  blunder,  which  even  their  success  does  not  excuse. 
The  probability  is  that  each  wing  was  foimed  in  a  double  line,  with  thir- 
ty galleys  in  the  front,  and  thirty  in  the  rear,  as  stated  in  the  text. 


t  There  was  an  unfortunate  sequel  to  this  great  victory.  Six  of  the  Athe- 
nian Captains  were,  on  their  return,  brought  to  trial  for  not  rescuing  the 
imfortunates  left  clinging  to  the  wrecks,  a  gale  coming  on  at  the  time. 
They  were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  Like  poor  Byng 
of  latei'  times  they  were  the  victims  of  party  politics! 
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weapon  of  attack,  a  condition  which  rendered  it  necessary  that,  when 
in  an  attitude  for  battle,  the  weapon  stiould  be  pointed  towards  the  en- 
emy ;  and  ou  this  theory  their  aystera  of  tactics  was  baaed. 

The  battle  once  joined,  it  was  by  extraordioary  strength  and  precis- 
ion of  rowing,  by  rapid  and  sudden  turnii,  by  feints,  and  skillful  band' 
ling  generally,  that  the  Athenian  trierarch,  or  ca|»taTU,  sought  to  drive 
the  sharp  beak  of  his  vessel,  agaiost  his  eueray's  side,  or  stern,  or  to 
cut  away  his  oars.  Nor  was  iu  facility  for  steru-board  the  least  notice- 
able feature  of  the  trireme.  In  a  figbt  off  Corcyra  (Corfu),  Nikostratua, 
commanding  a  squadron  of  but  twelve  Athenian  triremes,  did  not  be»- 
itate  to  engage  a  force  of  thirty  three  Peloponneiians,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  a  division  of  tweaty  more  near  at  hand. 

The  Athenian,  having  plenty  of  sea  room  for  manceuvering,  dis- 
regarded the  numerical  superiority  of  his  adversary,  more  particularly 
as  two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the  picked  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
Davy — the  Salaminia  and  the  ParaluM.  Nikostratus,  avoiding  en- 
tanglemeut  with  their  centre,  hung  on  their  flank,  and  as  he  presently 
manned  to  ram  and  siukoneof  their  vessels  the  Peloponnesiaus  formed 
in  circle  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

The  Athenians  rowed  round  and  round  this  circle  trying  to  cause  con- 
fusion by  feigued  attacks,  and  they  might  have  succeeded,  if  the  re- 
maining twenty  Peloponnesiaas,  seeing  the  proceeding,  had  not  hastened 
to  join  their  comrades.  The  entire  fleet  of  fifty-three  triremes  now  as- 
sumed the  oflensive,  and  advanced  to  attack  Nlkostratus,  who  retired 
before  them  by  backing  ailern  and  keeping  hii  skips  keadin(/  toteardtth« 
ciiemy.  In  this  maoner  he  suceeedeil  in  drawing  them  away  from  the 
harbor  so  aa  to  enable  most  of  the  allies,  the  Corcyreana,  to  get  safely 
into  porL 

In  the  military  schools  of  Greece  the  instruction  waa  not  coufiaed  to 
the  elementary  branches  of  the  art  of  war.  Those  who  would  excel  in 
the  art  wereobliged  not  only  to  be  tacticians  but  to  understand  the 
greater  and  more  remote  objects  of  tactical  movcmeDti:<,  of  a  battle,  a 
campaign,  or  of  a  war.  The  general  of  au  army  waa  therefore  called 
5(r(jrie^o»,  whence  our  word  itrategiel;  while  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
fleet  was  termed  Nauarehot  StraUgos,  naval  strategist.  ludeed  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Greek  uauarchos,  or  admiral, 
was  very  far  from  being  ignorant  of  those  principles  on  which  the  sci- 
ence of  war  depends.  From  the  battle  of  Lad4  to  that  of  Salamis 
during  the  miserable  Egyptian  compaign,  from  the  fatal  disasters  of 
Syracuse  to  the  final  catastrophe  at  ^gos  Fotamos,  it  will  be  found 
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that  most  of  the  movements  belonging  to  the  grand  tactics  of  the 
present  day  were  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

Severing  an  enemy  from  his  base  of  operations,  cuttinsr  off  bis  sup- 
plies, breaking  and  doubling  on  his  line,  diversions,  flank  attacks, 
turning  the  flank,  throwing  a  heavy  force  on  a  single  point  and  thus 
beating  him  in  detail,  all  seem  to  have  been  well  understood ;  while 
boarding,  the  use  of  boarding  bridges,  ramming,  crippling  by  various 
methods  to  prevent  c^scape,  grappling,  surprises,  feints,  fire-ships  (as  at 
Syracuse),  nearly  all  the  expedients,  in  short,  known  to  naval  battles 
of  modern  times,  save  such  only  as  depend  on  explosives  for  their  ac- 
tion, were  practisefl  at  one  time  or  anv>ther  by  the  Greeks.  They  may 
well  be  termed  our  masters  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  Romans  to<)k  their  system  of  naval  tactics  from  the  Greeks. 
In  their  first  essay  in  scji  fighting,  however,  being  totally  inexperienced 
in  the  management  of  fleets,  they  attempted  no  munceuvering ;  but, 
closing  at  once  with  the  enemy,  they  reduce<J  the  issue  of  the  battle  to 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  in  which  Iloman  valor  wus  sure  to  prevail  over 
tho  less  haniy  Carthaginian.  Their  earliest  effort,  on  opening  the  first 
Punio  war,  was  not  enc*ouraging ;  but  Duilius  soon  after  gained  off 
Alyle,  one  of  those  greait  victories  which  serve  to  mark  an  era. 

It  was  hero  that  tho  0>rn«,  or  boarding  bridge,  "  invented  by  some 
one  in  the  ttoet," — Polybius  says, — but  used  by  the  Spartan  Leotychi- 
diM,  at  Mvcale,  some  200  vears  before,  mainly  contributed  to  the 
splendifi  succi^.    (2rv0  B.  C). 

The  PhiMuicians  were,  bv  far,  the  Ixjtter  seamen  ;  but,  besides  their 
greater  energy  and  intolleotual  suf^eriority.  the  Romans  brought  their 
tliorou^h  kiiowkMlire  of,  and  wide  experience  in  miliUiry  affairs  to 
bear  upon  their  naval  ent^^rpriscs.  Four  years  atler  the  above,  we  find 
tlie  Romans  to  have  greatly  improvcil  in  their  tiictics.  At  the  battle 
of  Ecnoruus  tiie  Roman  fleet,  having  on  board  the  choice  of  Roman 
tn>ops,  wa."*  separated  into  four  grand  divisions,  e-ach  bearing  a  double 
name.  The  first  division  was  cjilled  the /i/v^  Icjioii  and  first  squadron, 
the  second  and  third  were  similarly  named;  while  the  fourth  was 
stvled  the  irinriL  the  name  ^iven  Uy  the  last  division  of  the  armv.  The 
first  and  second  squadrons,  composed  of  men-of-war  alone,  formetl  the 
right  and  left  wini,^  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  two  admirals  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  line;  the  one,  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus,  (of  unhappy 
memory),  Rtmian  consul  and  admiral,  being  on  the  left  of  the  right 
wing ;  the  other,  Lucius  Manlius  Volso,  on  the  right  extremity  of  the 
lelt  wing.     In  anticipation  of  an  engagement,  the  two  admirals  drew 


ahead,  the  ships  of  their  respective  wings  f<)llowing  in  succession,  in 
close  order,  bringing  the  two  wings  into  the  double  echelon  formation, 
with  the  two  admirals  at  the  apex.*  The  third  squtulroo,  in  line,  and 
having  the  transports  in  tow,  formed  the  base  of,  and  completed  the 
triangle. 

The  triarii,  also  in  line,  and  so  extended  as  to  cover  both  fianks  of 
the  advance,  followed  as  a  reserve.  The  Roniaa  fleet  numbered  330 
line-of- battle  ships — mostly  quinquiremes  {such  had  been  the  advance 
in  Naval  architecture)  and  carried  abuut  140,000  men. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet,  conaisCing  of  350  ships  and  about 
160,000  men,  had  three  squadrons  ia  line,  their  right  extending  well 
out  to  sea  with  the  view  of  enveloping  the  Roman  left.  The  fourth 
division  on  the  left  of  the  line,  was  well  in  with  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  formed  in  column  of  ships,  concaved  from  the  shore;*  its  design 
being  to  pull  up  along  the  coast,  and  fall  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
Romnna.  The  object  of  the  wedge  form  of  tlie  Koman  advance  was  to 
pierce  and  break  the  enemy's  centre  ;  hut  the  skillful  and  wily  Cartha- 
ginians retreated,  in  conformity  to  previous  orders;  drawing  on  the 
1st  and  2d  legions  and  separating  tbeni  from  the  line  of  transports  and 
the  triarii.  When  the  separation  was  deemed  sufficient,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, upon  a  signal  from  Amilcar,  suddenly  assumed  the  aggressive, 
and  fell  upon  their  pursuers  with  the  utmost  fury.  Hanno,  in  com- 
mand of  the  right,  now  bore  down  on  the  left  flank  of  the  triarii,  while 
the  inshore  division,  moving  by  the  oblique  into  line,*  fell  upon  the 
Roman  third  l^on  and  transports.  Thus  three  separate  and  distinct 
hattlee  weraraging  at  the  same  time.  The  fight  was  obstinate,  and 
the  issue  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  Carthaginians  were  far  super- 
ior in  the  lightness  of  their  vessels,  and  in  their  skill  and  rapidity  of 
advancing  and  retreating,  and  attacking  on  every  side  ;  while  the  Ro- 
mans relied  for  success  on  their  steadfast  courage  and  on  their  eorvi. 
The  latter  prevailed  ;  and  having  gained  the  victory  and  refitted,  Reg- 
ulus  steered  for  Africa,  the  objective  point  of  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  history  of  the  Alexandrian  war  we  have  an  account  of  an  en- 

*  Signal  No.  340,  or  perhaps  from  Kegnlus  No.  229,  and  fi-om  Manlina 
Volso,  No.  3S8. 

t  In  Kir.  Hampton's  translation  of  Folybiua  (I^ndon  IT73)  this  squadron 
is  said  to  be  formed  in  the  sh»po  of  a  forceps.    It  is  hnrdly  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  no  such  order  existed.    Jt  was  the  concave  line  pulling  b;  the 
right  flank,  thus  forming  a  concave  column. 
,    t  Signal  No.  S04. 
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gagement  in  which  Caesar  himself  cooimaaded  the  fleet;  bat  as  the 
plan  of  the  battle  seems  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenians  at  Argin- 
usse,  further  description  is  unnecessary.  In  the  history  of  the  Great 
Civil  War  there  u  much  to  interest  the  naval  student,  but  little  in- 
sight into  the  prevailing  system  of  tactics  is  given  beyond  the  examples 
already  cited.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  writers  of 
antiquity  thought  it  worth  while  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  disserta- 
tion on  naval  warfare ;  but  it  was  doubtless  considered  that  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  war  embraced  both  the  land  and  the  sea  forces. 

The  battle  of  Actium  scarcely  comes  within  the  range  of  critical 
notice.  Anthony,  indeed,  so  disposed  his  fleet  as  to  extort  the  com- 
mendation of  his  great  rival ;  while  the  genius  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
who  handled  the  Roman  fleet,  was  never  more  conspicuous,*  yet  the  bat- 
tle was  thrown  away.  While  victory  still  wavered  in  the  balance  Cleo- 
patra sailed  away  and  was  speedily  followed  by  ''the  noble  ruin  of  her 
magic,  Antony."  Perhaps  the  only  useful  tactical  lesson  taught  by 
this  battle  is  in  the  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  the  light  and  swift 
liburruEf  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Liburuians,  over  the  heavy 
and  unwieldy  galleys  of  Anthony's  fleet. 

•  We  have  seen  in  the  great  '*  three-decker"  and  in  the  huge  five  mast- 
ed iron-clads  of  our  own  days  the  same  tendency  to  over-growth  in 
ships  of  war,  that  existed  among  the  ancients. 

The  foregoing  examples  have  been  selected  from  the  history  of  naval 
battles  covering  a  period  of  nearly  Ave  hundred  years,  without  regard 
to  order  or  political  importance,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  arriving  at 
some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  system  of  naval  tactics  which  prevail- 
ed with  the  ancients ;   or,  more  particularly,  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 

*  Plutarch  Ihos  assigned  to  Augustus  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
He  did  so  command  theoretically,  by  virtue  of  his  position ;  but  ho  ha<i  no 
capacity  for  naval  affairs.  Agrippa  on  the  contrary  was  one  of  the  most 
renowned  and  successful  naval  leaders  of  his  age.  Virgil,  who  wrote  the 
iEneid  to  please  and  do  honor  to  Augustus,  says,  or  sings,  in  allusion  to  the 
battle: 

"  With  favoring  gods  and  winds  to  speed, 
Agrippa  forms  the  line : 
The  golden  beaks,  war's  proudest  mead. 
High  on  his  forehead  shine." 

The  latter  is  an  allusion  to  the  corona  navalis  bestowed  for  a  great  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompey.  For  the  victory  of  Actium,  he  received 
the  vexillum  ccertUeum,  or  sea-green  flag. 
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inans.  The  reader,  we  think,  vill  have  already  anticipated  na  Id  the 
deduction  that  their  elementary  tactics  comprehended  the  three  simple 
orders  of  fine,  column  luid  echelon,  with  the  circular  formation  (eqiiiva- 
leot  to  the  hollow  square)  for  resisting  the  ntlacks  of  a  superior  forcei 
and  that  their  line  of  battle  was,  wiiat  hna  bceu  familiurly  known  in 
modern  tactics  under  sail,  as  the  Ihie  abreast,  every  ship  heading  for  the 
enemy,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  attack.  There  were,  also,  flank,  ob- 
lique and  perpendicular  movements.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  separate 
ed  their  fleets  into  the  three  divisions  of  van,  centre  and  rear,  when  in 
column ;  and  right  and  letl  wings  and  centre,  when  In  line. 

The  Romans  had  four  divisions.  The  line,  with  both  flanks  thrown 
forward,  so  as  to  form  the  concave  order  or  crescent  shaped  line,  was 
often  made  use  of,  as  it  enabled  the  admiral,  in  the  centre,  to  see  both 
wings,  and  facilitated  the  transmission  of  signals. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  of  an  ancient  Sea-fight  is  given 
by  Polybiua  in  his  account  of  a  battle  between  the  fleets  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus.  "  Both  fleets,  he  says,  "  turned 
their  prows  the  one  agtunst  the  other  and,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  the  noise  of  animating  cries,  eug^ed  in  set  battle."  The  crushing 
in  of  the  sides  of  great  quinquiremes,  and  octoremiis,  the  clashing  of 
huge  oars  as  they  intermingled  in  the  fray,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  cries  of  despair  as  the  shattered  wrecks  subside  beneath  the 
wave — all  the  din  and  coufiuion  of  a  great  battle  in  which  the  loss  to 
PhUip  alone  was  nine  thousand  men,  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  pic- 
ture he  has  so  vividly  drawn.  Add  to  this  the  bursting  of  monster  shells, 
the  explosion  of  torpedoes  and  the  roar  of  escaping  steam,  and  one  may 
gain  some  laint  idea  of  what  a  modern  fleet  fight  would  be.  In  an  ac- 
count by  the  same  author  of  the  bold  operations  and  final  capture  of  a 
Bhodian  blockade  runner,  one  might  almost  fancy  the  scene  taken  trom 
the  history  of  the  blockade  during  the  late  civil  war. 

With  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  ancient  civilization,  naval  tactics  with  many  other  arts  was  buried 
amid  the  crumbling  ruin.  What  those  arts  must  have  been  we  may  judge 
from  the  universal  concurrence,  of  modern  writers  in  comparing  pro- 
ductions of  modem  art  with  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity  as  the  high- 
est standard  of  excellence.  A  modern  historian,  describing  the  battle  of 
Sluys,  exhausts  his  pnuses  when,  in  commenting  on  the  skillful  combi- 
nations that  distinguished  the  movements  of  the  English  fleet,  he  com- 
pares it  to  "some  master-piece  of  the  Athenians."  He  could  have 
pud  DO  higher  compliment  to  the  tactical  skill  of  the  English  king. 
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There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  medieval  navies  revived 
the  naval  tactics  of  the  ancients.  Outside  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Norsemen  were  the  great  sea  fighters,  but  the  only  approach  to  any  reg- 
ular system  was  in  their  custom  of  lashing  their  vessels  together  in  line 
to  prevent  the  attack  from  breaking  through. 

The  old  chroniclers  give  us  some  interesting  details  in  regard  to  the 
fleet  of  Richard  I,  during  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  leaving 
Messina  the  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order  of  convoy.  In  the  van  were 
three  large  ships  laden  with  stores,  on  board  one  of  which  was  the  fair 
Berengaria  of  Navarre,  the  betrothed  of  Richard,  and  placed  under  the 
immediate  care  of  his  sister  Joan,  queen  of  Sicily.  The  second  line 
consisted  of  13  ships;  the  third  of  14 ;  the  fourth  of  20 ;  the  fifth  of 
30;  the  sixth  of  40  ;  the  seventh  of  60  ;  and  in  the  eighth  line  Richard 
himself  brought  up  the  rear  in  his  galleys.  In  this  irregularly  shaped 
wedge  they  proceeded  to  the  eastward  under  sail.  In  the  description  of 
a  battle  which  took  place  a  short  time  before  this  (1190)  wo  are  told  that 
the  Saracens  "  brought  out  their  galleys  (from  Acre)  two  by  two  (col- 
umn of  twos)*  and  preserving  a  seemly  array  in  their  advance  rowed 
out  to  the  open  sea  to  fight ;  our  fleet  (the  Christians)  making  an  oblique 
circuit  to  the  left  f  removed  to  a  distance  so  that  the  enemy  should 
not  be  denied  free  egress.  "  Our  ships  were  disposed  in  a  curve,  (the 
old  concave  order,)  so  that  if  the  enemy  attempted  to  break  through 
they  might  be  enclosed  and  defeated."  "In  the  upper  tiers  the 
shields,  interlaced,  were  placed  circularly."  So  had  the  ancients  done  ; 
and  so  early  were  the  attempts  to  provide  ships  with  armor  to  resist 
mipsilcs ! 

In  1571  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  closes  the 
oar  period  in  the  ^lediterrauean.  It  had  long  since  closed  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  scholarly  and  fervid  pens  of  Prescott  and  of  Motley,  and  the  crit- 
ical analysis  by  the  author  of  "  Fleets  of  the  World  "  have  rendered  this 
battle  familiar  to  the  generality  of  readers.  With  all  the  splendor  with 
which  the  opposing  fleets  were  arrayed,  the  immediate  results  of  the 
battle  were,  in  a  tactical  point  of  view,  "  as  barren,"  says  Motley,  "  as 
the  waves  upon  which  it  had  been  won."  "  It  is  an  error  to  speak  of 
the  victory  as  barren"  says  Prascott,  in  quite  a  different  sense,  and  re- 
ferring to  its  remoter  consequences,  "  for  its  moral  eflfect  was  greatly  ad- 
verse to  the  Turks,  and  from  it  dates  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire."    (Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  Prescott's  Philip  II.)     Both  were 

*  Signal  No.  74.    f  Signal  Left  oblique. 
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right.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  battle  was  ia  its  being  among 
the  very  first  of  eea  fights  where  heavy  urduaoce  was  empJoyed. 

Buth  fleets,  we  are  tuld,  were  formed  in  the  coiicavc  order,  eucb  as 
we  have  seeo  in  the  fleet  of  the  l*ersian  Megubeteti  ofl*  Arteniisiura.  As 
the  line  of  battle  of  that  day  required  every  ship  to  be  heading  towards 
the  poiut  of  atta(;k,  the  guiis,  to  be  eifective,  bad  to  be  placed  so  as  to 
fire  iu  the  ^aiiie  direction  ;  but,  as  vessels  were  still  liable  to  be  rammed, 
gund  had  to  be  placed  iu  the  sides  aud  sterns  also,  to  bear  upon  an  ene- 
my, making  an  attack  from  astern  or  abeam.  Thus  they  bad  at  this 
early  day  a  practically  full  circle  of  fire.  In  this  fight  too,  was  clearly 
demonstrated  the  great  odvautage  of  a  few  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  over 
a  larger  number  of  lighter  weight. 

Although  sails  had  been  used,  and  several  battles  fought  under  sail, 
before  this  time,  yet  couutiug  from  L^de  to  Lepanto,  we  may  consider 
the  oar  period  to  cover  a  s)mce  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  years. 
From  the  study  of  the  operations  of  the  Navies  of  anticjuity,  the  stu- 
dent should  pass  to  the  histories  of  the  Italian  Navies,  The  jirotraeted 
Naval  wars  between  the  sister  republita  of  Venice  aud  Genoa,  are  re- 
plete with  lessons  in  tactics  and  strategy. 

Sail  Period.  It  must  not  beauppo=ed  that  the  oar  period  terminated 
abruptly,  nor  that  that  of  sails  sprang  suddenly  into  existence.  *  Oa 
the  contrary  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Lepanto,  Edward  III, 
had  carried  his  fleet  in  under  sail,  aud  had  fought  and  won  the  great 
battle  of  Sluys,  already  referred  to.  At  the  battle  of  Damme,  the  first 
great  fleet  fight  between  tlieKuglish  andFrench,  the  English  had  "sailed 
ill "  over  a  hundred  years  previously  (  1213  ).  In  both  of  these  battles 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  attack  was  made  on  ships  at  anchor.  The 
first  regular  sea  fight  under  sail  iu  English  history  occurred  off  the  North 
Forelaud,  (  Aug.  1217  ),  between  an  English  squadron  commanded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  uiid  a  French  force  commanded  by  the  famous 
Euslacc  the  Monk.  With  a  fresh  southerly  wind  the  Frencli  wore 
"going  large"  and  steering  around  the  Nurth  Foreland  ;  the  English 
kept  their  lufl*  as  if  bound  for  Calais,  and  having  gained  the  wind  of 
the  French  squadron,  they  bore  down  on  them,  threw  their  grapnels  on 
board  and  fastened  the  vessels  together.  After  fighting  for  some  time 
the  English  boarded,  and,  cutting  away  the  rigging  andhalliunls,  with 
axes,  "  the  sails  fell  over  the  French,  "     Alter  this  the  enemy  made  but 

*  Tbe  change  from  the  one  period  to  the  otlnir  was  so  griulual  tluit  the 
tactics  under  oars  was  for  a  lime  applied  tu  ll nets  under  sail.  Sixteen  years 
after  the  battle  of  Li'|iimto  the  great  Spanish  ArniaUa  sailed  up  the  English 
channel  in  the  onuient  crescent  shaped,  or  concave  order. 
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little  resistance,  were  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  manj  of 
the  vessels  were"  sunk  by  being  rammed  with  the  iron  prows  of  the 
galleys.    It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  from  the  very  first  the  English 
sought  to  obtain  the  weather  gauge ;  and,  further,  that  the  cutting  away 
of  the  halliards  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  stratagem  made  use  of  by 
the  Romans  under  Caesar,  who,  in  the  great  sea  fight  with  the  Veneti,  cut 
away  their  halliards  with  falces,  and  by  thus  letting  down  their  sails 
prevented  their  escape.  *     But  with  the  introduction  of  ordnance,  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  sails  and  masts,  iucluding  the  bow- 
sprit, and  the  greater  size  of  the  war  vessels,  a  radical  change  necessarily 
took  place  in  naval  tactics.     Ramming  under  sail,  was  not  practicable ; 
nor  was  it  desirable  to  run  along-side  and  grapple.     Instead  of  the  sim- 
ple and  precise  tactics  of  the  ancients,  whereby  the  change  from  one 
order  to  another  could  be  performed  with  almost  mathematical  exactness, 
the  inconstant  wind  now  became  the  prime  element  on  which  the  speed 
and  direction  of  the  fleet  were  mainly  to  depend.    The  interim  between 
ancient  and  modern  tactics  lasted,  reckoning  from  Lepanto  to  the  battle 
off  the  Texel,  94  years. 

In  sailing  vessels  the  offensive  weapons  being  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and  the  ship  being  under  better  control  when  by  the 
wind,  it  was  natural  that  when  two  or  more  vessels  were  operating 
together  they  should  form  for  battle  in  a  close  hauled  line  ahead. 
Sailing  in  line  ahead,  six  points  (in  actual  practice  seven  points  )  from 
the  wind,  became,  therefore,  the  technical  order  of  battle.  It  is  obvious 
from  this  that  two  fleets  engaging  on  the  same  tuck  would  find  them- 
selves on  parallel  lines  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  attack. 
It  was  not  however  until  1665  that  this  order  of  battle,  and  the  various 
orders  which  grew  out  of  it,  were  regularly  systematized.  "  This  order 
of  battle, "  says  Paul  Hoste,  "  was  exactly  observed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  battle  off  the  Texel,  where  the  Duke  of  York  defeated  the  Dutch 
on  the  3rd  June,  1665,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  in 
all  its  perfection."  We  have  the  testimony  of  James  II  himself  on  this 
point.       g 

"On  the  15th  of  March,  1665,  the  Duke  of  York  went  to  Gunfleet,  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  and  hastened  their  equipment.  He  or- 
dered all  the  flag  ofiicers  on  board  with  him  every  morning  to  agree  on 
the  order  of  battle  and  rank.     In  former  battles  no  order  was  kept, 

*  This  practice  was  continued  by  the  French  of  modern  times,  who 
always  fired  high  to  cut  away  the  enemy's  spars  and  rigging. 
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and  this,  under  the  Buke  of  York,  was  the  firat  id  which  fighting 
in  a  line  and  regular  form  of  hattle  was  observed. "  (Autobiography 
of  James  II).  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  "Fighting  and 
Sailing  Inatructioii8"80  ofteu  quoted.  It  does  notaeera  that  they  were 
ever  given  to  the  public,  though  they  continued  to  be  the  rule  and 
guide  for  British  admirals  ibr  many  generations.* 

Thirty-one  years  after  the  instructions  were  issued,  or  in  1S96,  Father 
Paul  1'  Hoste  wrote  his  modest  preface  in  Toulon.  "The  Marechal  de 
Tourville  has  communicated  his  ideas  to  me,"  he  says,  "  and  ordered 
me  to  compose  a  treatise  on  a  subject  which,  I  think,  has  not  yet  been 
treated  of. "  This  treatise,  giving  "clear,  simple  and  practical  rules 
for  naval  evolutions,  drawn  from  mathematical  principles, "  is  admitted 
by  English  writers  to  be  "  the  root  from  which  all  other  works  on  naval 
tactics  have  grown."  Notwithstanding  the  confessed  merits  of  Paul 
Hoste's  work  it  was  considerably  over  a  century  before  a  respectable 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  England  ! 

In  1762  was  published  Lieutenant  Christopher  O'Bryen's  English 
translation  of  the  Ist  and  5th  parts  of  Paul  Hoste's  work  ;  and  in  1790 
Mr.  John  Clerk's  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics  appeared. 

The  discussion  which  Lord  Rodney's  manceuvre  of  cutting  through 
the  French  Hue  in  1782  gave  rise  to,  on  the  questiou  of  originality, 
shows  how  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  art  of 
war  in  the  English  navy  at  that  day.  Clerk's  essay  served  its  pur- 
pose, however,  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  manceuvre  which 
had  long  been  practised  by  most  of  tho  great  naval  captains  ;  and  he 
is  deserving  of  credit  for  first  enunciating  the  principle  in  an  abstract 
form.  In  1S34  an  English  translation  of  Paul'l  Hoste  by  Captain  J.  D. 
Boswell,  R.  N.  was  published  ;  a  work  which  at  once  took  its  place  as 
a  standard  text  book  on  Naval  Evolutions  under  sail. 

The  introductioD  of  steam  as  a  motor  power  termtnated  the  sail  pe- 
riod which  had  lasted,  reckoning  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  to  the 
battle  of  Lissa,  the  first  important  sea-fight  under  steam,  295  years. 

SrEAU  Prriod.  In  naming  Lad6,  Lepanto  and  Lissa,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  they  are  arbitrarily  assumed  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  tho  great  tactical  era^.  CoDsidering  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods,  the  changes  of  late  yeiii's  huve  been  rapid  and  import- 

BDt. 

•  They  were  printed  for  private  circulntion.  One  copy  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institute,  Loudon. 
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Following  the  introduction  of  steam  came  increased  power  of  ord- 
Dance ;  defensive  armor ;  the  addition  of  the  spur,  the  rostrum  of  the  aa- 
cients,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the  bowsprit  In  the  Mor^ 
Uor  system  these  advantages  culminated,  with  the  addition  of  well  pro- 
tected-motor  and  steering  power,  a  practically  full  circle  of  fire,  and  the 
exposing  of  the  least  possible  surface  to  hostile  shot.  The  Monitor  was 
the  crystallization  of  forty  centuries  of  thought  on  attack  and  defense 
and  exhibited,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  old  Norse  element  of  the 
American  Navy :  Ericsson  (Swedish,  son  of  Eric)  built  her ;  Dahl- 
gren  (Swedish,  branch  oj  a  Valley y)  armed  her ;  and  Worden  (Swed- 
ish Wordig,  WortJiy)  fought  her.  How  the  ancient  Skalds  would  have 
struck  their  wild  harps  in  weaving  such  names  in  heroic  verse  I  How 
they  would  have  written  them  in  *' immortal  runes!*' 

The  successful  encounter  of  the  Monitor  with  the  Merriniae  effected 
a  sudden  and  complete  change  in  naval  warfare,  and  gave  an  impe- 
tus to  the  construction  of  defensive  armor  and  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  ordnance  entirely  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world 
But  as  the  monitors  were  designed  for  coast  and  harbor  defense  and 
not  for  navigating  the  open  sea,  they  cannot  be  classed,  in  a  tactical 
point  of  view,  as  vessels  that  can  take  their  places  in  the  line  of  battle 
on  the  broad  ocean. 

It  is  to  Lissa,  therefore,  fought  on  the  20th  July,  1866,  betweea 
two  squadrons  of  sea-going  iron  dads,  in  which  the  spur  was  effective 
ly  used,  that  we  must  look  for  marking  the  new  era. 

Among  those  who  undertook,  in  the  earlier  days  of  steam  navigation, 
to  devise  a  system  of  tiictics  suited  to  the  change  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
pulsion, Sir  Howard  Douglass  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  lew  who 
approached  the  subject  in  the  true  spirit.  Educated  as  a  soldier  and 
with  a  strong  proclivity  for  naval  affairs,  he  was  peculiarly  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task.  He  followed  instinctively  the  very  course  into  which 
the  ancients  had  been  led  by  force  of  circumstances ;  and  applied  the 
rules  of  the  military  art  to  the  military  movements  of  a  fleet.  Though 
written  in  the  earl)-  days  of  the  Steam  period,  "  Naval  Warfare  with 
Steam'*  has  lost  none  of  its  value  as  a  text  book.  But  it  deals  chiefly 
with  the  tactics  of  battles,  leaving  the  work,  as  a  whole,  incomplete. 
What  was  wanting  in  the  work  of  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  however,  has 
been  supplied  by  Commodore  Parker,  who  has  deduced  a  system  of 
elementary  fleet  tactics  uudersteam,  which,  while  it  fulfills  all  the  novel 
conditions  imposed  by  recent  changes,  is  yet  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  altered  to  advan- 
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tage.  Now,  Commodore  Parker  attaiaed  his  resulta  just  as  Sir  How- 
ard Douglass  had  done,  and  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  of  twenty  three  centuries  beforp,  by  applying  in  this  case,  the 
elementary  movements  of  field  artillery  to  the  movements  of  a  flotilla. 
That  the  system  of  naval  tactics  of  the  oar  and  the  steam  period 
should  be  similar  will  strike  no  one  as  extraordinary  who  for  a  mo- 
ment reflects  that  as  the  two  methods  of  attack  require  the  same  tech- 
nical order  of  battle,  the  systems  growing  out  of  that  order  must,  in 
their  most  perfect  form,  be  tlie  same.  The  numerous  foot  notes  given 
in  the  description  of  the  ancient  tactics  have  already  deflned  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  new  lino  of  battle  is  giveu  oo  page  10,  fig.  1.  "  Fleet 
Tactics  under  6t«am",  where  the  several  vessels  are  supposed  to  be 
heading  in  the  direction  of  the  attack.* 

Having  established  his  line  of  battle,  the  author  of  the  work  referred 
to  judiciour^ly  ignores  tlie  nomenclature  of  the  late  system  of  sail  tactics, 
substituting  therefor  the  terms  use<l  for  similar  formations  in  the  army. 
The  old  "line  abreast"  gives  place  to  the  "line;"  the  "  line  ahead"  to 
"columu,"and  "line  of  hearing"  or  "bow  and  quarter  line,'' to  "echelon" 
(single  and  double.)  Those  three  formations,  then,  and  the  movementa 
necessary  to  pass  from  one  to  another  constitute,  in  the  main,  the  ele- 
mentary tactics  designed  by  that  officer  and  adopted  by  his  government. 

Commodore  Parker  makes  some  valuable  suggestions  iu  regard  to  the 
Commanders-in-chief,  whose  r6lc,  he  justly  observes,  (page  210}  approx- 
imates to  that  of  the  General.  "  He  should  take  post,  whence,  with- 
out being  an  active  participant  in  it,  he  may  overlook  the  battle"  aud 
direct  his  forces. 

It  was  the  indiscreet  valor  of  the  Spartan  Callicratidas  and  a  false 
idea  of  his  duty  as  Commander-in-chief,  that  cost  him  his  life,  aud  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  loss  of  his  fleet  at  Arginusat.  For  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  and  his  answer  to  the  advice  not  to  attack  the  Athe- 
nians, that  "  he  could  not  fly  without  shame,"  he  was  severely  criticized 
by  both  Cicero  and  Plutarch  (although  the  latter  extols  him  as  of  all 
Greeks  the  most  worthy  of  admiration)  ;  for  he  sacrificed  his  fleet  and 
the  interests  of  his  couutry  to  his  own  reputation  for  personal  courage.f 

*  It  is  very  evident  from  Uiis  onler  of  Imttle  that  the  modern  ship  of  the 
line  most  have  a  full  circle  of  liie,  iis  at  Lepnnto.  Tlmt  every  vessel  of 
war  is  now  fitted  for  ramming  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

t  Plul.trcb  in  liis  life  of  Pclopidns  makes  some  very  just  observations  on 
tills  But^cct.  Contrast  the  reply  given  above  with  that  of  "  Old  Antigo- 
miiB"— :  The  latter  has  the  true  Nelson! an  ring. 
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Philip,  (son  of  Demetrius,)  duriug  the  great  sea-fight  with  Attalus, 
already  referred  to,  withdrew  in  a  small  vessel  from  the  heat  of  battle, 
and  took  his  station  wheuce  he  could  survey  the  entire  scene  of  con- 
flict. This  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  mistake  of  Attalus,  and  to 
capture  the  galley  of  that  Prince.  After  the  Comte  de  Grasse  was 
made  prisoner  in  his  flag-ship,  the  VUIe  de  Paris,  in  1782,  the  French 
Government  issued  orders  to  the  effect  that  Commanders  of  squadrons 
should  do  precisely  what  Commodore  Parker  here  recommends.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  order  that  De  Suffern,  some  months  later, 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  small  frigate  Cleopatre  in  one  of  the  battles  with 
Sir  Ed.  Hughes.  Admiral  Porter  always  preferred,  during  battle, 
to  be  on  board  a  small  and  fast  steamer.  This  enabled  him  to  view 
his  entire  line  and  place  himself  wherever  his  presence  might  be 
needed.  At  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher  he  carried  his  flag 
on  board  the  Malvern,  a  small  side-wheel  steamer  of  600  tons,  that 
had  been  captured  in  running  the  blockade,  and  purchased  for  the 
navy. 

In  establishing  the  fact  of  a  similarity  between  two  tactical  systems 
widely  separated  by  time — more  interesting  to  the  speculative  mind, 
perhaps,  than  valuable  to  the  student,  there  is  no  intention  of  holding 
up  the  tactics  of  the  ancients  as  worthy  of  imitation.  Though  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Greeks  to  be  our  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  yet  tactics 
change  with  the  change  of  weapons ;  what  may  have  been  admirable 
in  their  day  might  prove,  therefore,  utterly  inpracticable  now.  With 
strategy  it  is  not  so.  The  capture  of  Sphacteria  (Navarino)  by  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  a  fine  oxhibtion  of  strateorv.  As  a  diversion  it  was 
completely  successful,  bringing  the  Spartan  Campaign  in  Attica  to  an 
abrupt  termination.  It  bus  justly  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  coups  of  the  Pelopenuesian  war.  When  Regul us  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  he  might  have  continued  on,  to  assist  in  the  invest- 
ment of  Lilybaum  ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  cross  over  to  Africa,  mak- 
ing a  great  strategic  move,  and  one  which,  under  an  abler  general, 
would  have  resulted  in  the  speedy  reduction  of  Carthage.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  crossed  into  Asia,  had  the  advice  of  Memnon  the 
Rhodian  been  followed,  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Greece  as  a  diversion,  the  most  splendid  campaign  in  all  history  might 
possibly  have  been  spoiled.  Any  of  these  movements  would  be  judged 
skillful  to-day. 

The  consummate  strategy  of  Theraistocles  and  Alcibiades  are  even 
now  commended.     The  principles  of  strategy  are  immutable.     Agatho- 


clea,  king  of  Syracuse,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Cortez,  each  in  his 
own  time  landed  on  an  enemy's  aliore  and  burned  his  ships  behind  him. 
And  so,  to-day,  any  great  leader,  having  the  same  motive,  would  resort 
to  an  equally  desperate  measure. 

In  regard  to  the  tactics  of  battles  it  is  not  intended  to  speak  further 
than  to  observe  tbat  there  are  uertain  general  rules  here  too  which  are 
unchangeable. 

The  parallel,  the  most  ancient  order  of  battle,  for  example,  has  been 
condemned  by  railitftry  writers  as  the  weakest  of  nil.  The  parallel  order 
reenforced  at  one  point,  is,  however,  based  on  sound  principles. 

The  oblique  order,  is  the  moat  approved.  It  gives  many  chances  for 
success,  and  provides,  as  far  as  possible,  against  mishaps,  says  Dufour. 
"L'ordre  oblique  est  I'ordne  de  bataille  le  plus  usite,  le  plus  savant,  et 
le  plus  susceptible  de  combinaisons."  (  Guibert,  quoted  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglass),  With  the  advanced  wiug  reenforced  it  is  particularly  strong, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  that  principle  so  much  dwelt  upon,  that 
an  overwhelming  force  should  be  thrown  on  one  decisive  point  of  the 
enemy  bo  as  to  cru^h  that,  and  beat  him  in  detail. 

The  double  echelon  is  also  a  very  strong  fi)rraation,  and  its  application 
to  a  fleet  is  sanctioned  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  Sir  Howard  Doug- 
lass. Again,  very  great  stress  is  laid  by  military  writers  on  the  necessityt 
iu  every  ca,se,  for  a  reserve  to  reenforce  a  weak  point,  or  aid  in  crush- 
ing the  decisive  point.  These  orders  of  battle  are  all  applicable  to  a 
fleet;  while  celerity  of  movement,  the  advantages  of  a^umlng  the 
offensive,  great  range  and  accuracy  of  fire,  au  unobstructed  circle  of 
fire,  and  the  presenting  of  the  smallest  target  for  the  enemy's  missiles, 
all  apply  with  equal  force  to  naval  operations  as  well  as  to  those  on  shore. 
Now  all  these  points  were  clearly  recognized  by  the  ancients. 

It  would  be  folly,  even  were  it  practicable,  to  attempt  to  form  the 
new  Hue  of  battle  either  with  vessels  that  could  not  ram,  or  that  carried 
their  guns  in  broad-side  only.  It  would  be  cjually  unwise  to  attempt 
to  oppose  short  range  guns  to  long;  or  low  to  high  speed.  And,  finally, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  way  to  study  naval  tactics 
is  to  do  BO  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Military  and  Naval  history 
and  of  the  science  of  war  as  taught  at  the  best  military  schools. 

In  the  ardor  of  pursuing  the  theme  we  have  been  led  somewhat  beyond 
the  range  of  the  volumes  under  consideration,  aud  must  come  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  Full  of  historical  research  as  these  works  un- 
doubtedly are,  the  author  himself  teaches  us,  perhaps  unwittingly,  the 
best  and  most  practical  lesson,  in  affording  by  his  own  scholarship  a 
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brilliant  illustration  of  the  change  from  the  "rough  and  tough  old  Com- 
modore "  to  the  higher  culture  of  the  modern  school. 

Falconer,  the  Sailor-poet  thought  that  going  to  sea  made  one  stupid : 
that  at  sea  the  intellect  was  ''  blasted  in  the  barren  shade." 

••  Sad  Ocean's  genius  in  untimely  hour 
Withers  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower : 
Here  fancy  droops,  while  sullen  clouds  and  storm 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform." 

However  it  may  have  been  in  his  day  of  long  passages  under  sail,  it 
certainly  is  not  so  in  the  steam  period  when  more  time  is  afforded  for 
study  and  reflection.  We  commend  the  careful  perusal  of  "  Fleets  of  the 
World  "  to  our  young  officers  who  are,  in  time,  to  mould  our  fleet  and 
shape  its  destinies,  in  the  hope  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  are  concerned,  we  may  look  confidently  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  celebrated  prophecy  that, 

"  The  young  America  will  soar  to  be  what  Athens  was." 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RIFLED  ORDNANCE. 
By  Lieutenant  Edward  W.  Very, 


Gextlexen: — With  the  introduction  of  the  8  inch  converted  rifle, 
the  United  States  Nary  has  taken  ita  firat  decided  atep  in  the  practical 
development  of  a  syBteni  of  rifled  ordnance ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter 
not  only  of  interest  but  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  naval  officers, 
that  they  ehould  be  able  to  form  a  rational  opinion  of  tbe  value  and 
probable  results  of  this  firat  experiment.  We  are  all  aware  that  in  tbe 
composition  of  this  ship's  battery  there  ie  but  little  tliat  is  origiaal  with 
Ameriuaua;  and  in  considering  its  details,  those  who  have  but  lightly 
followed  up  the  progress  of  rifle  development  in  Europe  find  them- 
eelvea  lost  in  a  maie  of  inquiries.  Why,  for  example,  is  the  Palliser 
mode  of  conversion  taken  instead  of  the  Paroons  ?  Why  do  we  insert  a 
tube  into  a  gun  of  a  large  calibre  ioatead  uf  rifliog  and  hooping  an  8 
inch  Btnooth-bore  on  the  old  French  plan  ?  Why  do  we  convert  guns  at 
all?  If  we  build  them,  should  tbey  be  of  steel  like  tbe  German,  steel 
and  wrought  iron  like  the  Engliah,  steel  and  cast  iron  like  tbe  French, 
or  cost  and  wrought  iron  like  our  owu  Purrott  guuaf  Should  we  hove 
breech  or  muzzle  loaders  ;  mechanical  fitting,  expandiug  or  compres' 
fling  projectiles ;  regular  or  increasiug  twiat,  square  headed  or  pointed 
solid  shot  &C.1 

I  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  aatlafactorily  answer  all  or  even  a 
great  part  of  tbe  perfectly  rational  questions  that  might  be  asked  on 
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the  subject  of  the  proper  system  of  ordnance  to  be  adopted ;  but  as 
ordnaiice  stands  to-day,  apparently  so  nearly  perfect  and  yet  devel- 
oped in  different  countries  in  sptems  almost  directly  opposed  to  eadi 
other  in  details,  no  one  can  do  more  than  carefully  review  the  courses 
pursued  by  different  nations ;  become  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  encountered  and  with  the  changes  that  have  been  in- 
troduced to  surmount  them,  and  then,  by  comparing  the  systems,  choose 
such  parts  as  seem  most  to  embody  correct  principles,  and  combine 
them  into  an  economical  and  trustworthy  systeuL  This  is  the  course 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  follow  in  my  lecture.  To  enter  fully  into  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  the  different  systems  would  carry  me 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  evening  discourse  ;  I  shall  therefore  restrict 
myself  to  the  hutory  of  rifled  artillery,  dating  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Crimean  war.  I  shall  take  the  systems  as  adopted  in 
France,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  confin- 
ing myself  as  much  as  possible  to  naval  artillery,  and  follow  each  sys* 
tem'  up  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  the  present ;  and  although 
I  may  contribute  no  new  ideas,  I  trust  that  such  as  I  do  express,  will 
be  detailed  connectedly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prove  a  trial 
to  your  patience. 

In  thb  historical  record  I  give  to  France  the  place  of  honor,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  to  Colonel  Treuille  de  Beaulieu  of  the  French  Artillery  be- 
longs the  merit  of  having  proposed  the  first  successful  system  of  rifling 
for  heavy  artillery,  about  1842.  No  opportunity  or  rather  necessity 
for  the  development  of  his  ideas  occurred  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Crimean  war  when  several  experimental  guns  were  put  in  the  field  and 
embarked  on  the  French  cruisers.  The  first  of  these  guns  sent  to  sea 
were  of  a  calibre  of  16  c.  m.,  or^  about  61  inches.  Although  of  the 
16  c.  m.  calibre,  these  guns  were  cast  to  the  dimensions  of  the  service 
22  c.  m.  smooth-bore ;  that  is,  they  were  not  unlike  the  old  68  pound- 
ers, with  32  pounder  bores.  The  twist  of  the  rifling  was  from  right  to 
lefl,  the  reason  for  this  arrangement  being  that  the  naval  firing-ground 
at  Gravre  was  on  a  beach  with  the  water  on  the  right,  so  that  had  the 
twist  been  to  the  right,  projectiles  would  have  drifted  into  the  water  and 
their  records  would  thus  have  been  imperfect.  It  would  be  well  to  remem- 
ber this  point,  as  at  the  present  time  the  French  navy  rifle  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world  aside  from  a  few  unimportant  Italian  field-pieces,  hav- 
ing the  twist  from  right  to  left.  Their  own  army  guns  are  all  rifled 
in  the  opposite  direction.  They  had  two  grooves  of  a  regular  twist, 
the  origin  being  at  the  front  end  of  the  chamber,  and  at  the  extremi- 
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ti«a  of  the  horizontsl  diameter.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement 
was  that  spherical  as  well  as  rifled  projectiles  might  be  used  in  the 
gun  without  destroying  the  grooves ;  since,  as  you  know,  the  scoring 
caused  by  the  balloting  of  round  shot  in  a  bore  is  always  at  its  bottom 
and  top. 

The  grooves  were  of  a  curved  shape,  the  bottom  being  of  a  long  ra- 
dius and  connected  to  the  bore  by  sharper  arcs,  the  loading  and  driv- 
ing sides  being  similar.  The  studs  on  the  projectilee  were  two  in  num- 
ber, opposite  the  centre  of  gravity  and  cast  in  one  with  the  shot,  being 
finished  to  a  size  and  shape  such  bs  would  enable  them  to  move  easily  in 
the  grooves  without  jamming.  This  then  was  their  first  gun,  and  in  this 
shape  the  experimental  one  first  tested  at  Gavre  stood  one  thousand 
roundswithout  bursting,  while  there  was  no  noticeable  deterioration  of 
the  grooves  until  after  the  six  hundredth.  In  the  course  of  experiments 
however,  it  was  foundthattherewas  a  great  liability  of  the  guns  to  burst 
without  warning  and  after  only  a  few  rounds,  and  in  1853  we  find  sever* 
al  changes  introduced ;  and  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  attempts  to 
care  the  gun  of  bursting.  It  was  noticed  that  fractures  were  deter- 
mined in  the  grooves  and  near  the  seat  of  the  shot ;  so  first  we  see  the 
ingenious  application  of  the  increasing  twist,  commencing  at  nothing, 
ao  as  to  allow  the  shot  to  get  started,  and  gradually  increasing  to  the 
full  twist  at  the  muzile.  Then,  since  the  planes  of  weakness  caused  by 
the  grooves  were  opposite  each  other,  we  find  another  change,  to  three 
equidistant  grooves,  the  grooves  being  made  shallower.  At  first  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  grooves  was  at  the  top  of  the  bore,  so  as  to  allow 
spherical  shot  to  be  fired.  But  here  was  a  new  difiiculty.  The  vent 
opened  into  this  groove,  and  the  blast  escaping  ihrough  it  rapidly  de- 
stroyed its  edges ;  so  the  position  was  reversed  and  the  groove  com> 
menced  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  Again,  it  had  been  noticed  that 
owing  to  the  loose  fit  of  the  shot  it  wobbled  or  was  irregular  in  its  flight 
Here  was  introduced  a  decidedly  novel  Improvement.  The  stud  on  the 
shot  was  decreased  in  siie  and  on  its  driving  aide  a  linc  attachment 
was  dovetailed.  The  object  of  this  is  plain.  Zinc  beingvery  Bofl,when 
the  shot  started  the  .edge  of  the  groove  sheared  it  so  that  before  going 
&r  it  became  wedged  firmly  by  the  overriding  of  the  stud.  In  order 
to  make  this  shearing  process  certain,  the  driving  side  of  the  groove 
was  cut  square,  the  sharp  edge  being  beveled  off  slightly  to  assist 
the  overriding.  When  this  had  been  done  a  new  trouble  showed 
itself.  It  was  found  that  the  sharp  corner  at  the  bottom  of  the  driving 
side  made  the  gun  liable  to  crack  there,  so  we  find  them  compromis- 
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102  A  licile  and  making  a  carve  as  chis  angle.    About  this  time  the 
arm  J  diacoTered  the  idea  of  centering  shot*  oo  the  simple  principle  of 
the  resolution  ot  hjieea^  an*i  bear  in  mind  the  distincti<m  between 
their  idea  and  that  of  Commander  Scott  which  will  be  detailed  fiirther 
OD.     In  the  armj,  the  driTing  $ide  of  the  groove  was  made  in  an  in- 
clined plane  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  the 
stuii.  so  that  the  shot  instead  of  depending  on  the  shearing  of  the  stud 
tor  firmneas«  turned  into  a  section  of  a  smaller  diameter.     The  navy 
pefiple  saw  a  daw  in  this  idea  in  the  great  increase  of  strain  on  the 
walls  of  the  gun  caused  by  the  wedge-like  action  of  the  shot,  so,  as  I  said 
bef«>re,  they  seem  to  have  compromised  bv  a  curve  on  the  driving  side 
of  a  less  radius  than  that  on  the  loading,  thus  making  the  bursting 
strain  less  directly  radial  in  its  action.     This  groove,  the  idea  of  Naval 
officers,  was  what  is  known  as  the  ^anse  de  pannier  *'  or  basket  handle^ 
and  is  the  one  which  under  a  modided  form  was  adopted  as  the  English 
Woolwich  groove.     It  was  never  changed  in  the  French  navy  and  is 
the  gn>ove  now  used  with  their  mechanical  fitting  projectiles. 

While  these  experiments  ha^i  been  carried  on,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  zinc  (Murt  of  the  stud  did  not  need  the  iron  reinforcement,  so  it  was 
abandoned  ;  the  shot  were  cast  plain  and  the  zinc  stud  was  afterwards 
swedged  into  a  countersunk  hole.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  experiments,  great  trvmble  had  been  experienced  with  the  breaking 
up  of  shot  in  the  Ix^re,  and  for  a  long  time  the  trouble  could  not  be  ac- 
counteti  for,  as  the  ^hoc  were  made  of  the  best  material ;  but  finally  it 
was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  thumping  of  the  shot  in  the  bore.  Re- 
member that  there  was  but  ouo  row  of  siud<  on  the  shot  so  that  the 
ends  were  free  to  wobble,  and  by  bumping  along  the  bore  the  base  was 
cracked,  and  of  course  the  shot  broke  up. 

The  fiffct  suggestion  would  naturally  be,  apply  another  row  of  studs; 
but  this  was  imp^issible  with  the  increasing  twist,  as  both  sets  would 
not  of  course  take  the  driving  edge.  To  remedy  this  a  smaller  row  of 
stud?-  or  hnUortH  was  put  on  the  rear  of  the  shot  in  such  a  manner,  that 
wlien  it  wais  lirnt  entered  into  the  bore  the  main  studs  and  these  **  plaques 
isolarites'  or  stea^lying  buttons  both  rode  in  freely,  but  when  the  shot 
was  home,  the  Htud  being  properly  in  its  scat,  the  button  bore  hard  on 
the  driving  side.  Being  much  thinner  it  sheared  very  easily  and  so  al- 
lowed the  main  Htud  to  get  a  bearing  and  the  shot  came  out  straight. 
This  was  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  breaking  of  shot.  We  have  now 
brought  the  experiments  down  to  1859  at  which  time  the  17  c.  m.  gun 
was  introduced  ;  this  and  higher  calibers  being  given  five  grooves.    At 
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thia  time  the  idea  of  hooping  guns  was  borrowed  from  England.  This 
was  accomplished  bjr  turning  down  tlie  reinforce  of  the  gun  until  it  was 
cylindrical  and  then  sbrinlcing  on  hoops  of  soft  puddled  steel,  the 
hooped  part  at  first  only  coming  as  far  forward  as  the  trunniona,  but, 
as  charges  and  length  of  projectiles  increased,  the  guns  were  cast  with- 
out trunnions,  and  these  were  made  up  with  one  of  the  hoops.  Great 
advantagea  were  found  from  hooping.  The  gun  was  found  to  i>e  great- 
ly  strengthened  without  the  addition  of  much  weight,  the  pieces  did 
lot  fly  about  much  when  the  guu  burst  and  it  was  fotjnd  that  the  gun 
would  give  a  warning  before  bursting  by  a  separation  of  the  boops. 
la  1860,  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  hoops,  experiments  were 
made  in  breech -loading  and  a  system  was  adopted. 

The  gun  being  bored  completely  through  was  hooped,  the  lost  hoop 
being  much  heBTier  than  the  others  and  mode  with  greater  care.  The 
breech  mechanism  was  of  the  type  kuown  as  the  slotted  screw.  That 
is,  a  male  screw-thread  being  cut  on  the  breech-plug  and  a  female  one 
in  its  seat,  three  sectors  of  60^  each  were  cut  out  so  that  the  plug  could 
be  pushed  in  and  locked  by  one  sixth  of  a  turn.  Through  the  axis  of 
the  plug  ran  au  arm  having  at  its  outer  end  a  handle,  which  served  to 
push  in  or  pull  out  the  plug.  On  its  inner  end  was  a  piece  called  the 
gas-check  carrier.  This  was  of  steel  and  all  except  the  front  portion 
was  of  the  diameter  of  the  plug  seat.  Three  scores  were  cut  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  carrier  corresponding  to  the  screw  sectors,  which  kept 
the  carrier  from  turning  when  the  plug  was  in  place.  This  was  aecee- 
sary  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  gas-check  when  it  had  been  carefully 
jammed  into  place.  The  gas-check  was  made  of  a  single  piece  of  sheet- 
Bieel,  hot  pressedinto  shape.  It  was  circular  with  a  turned  up  and  bearded 
edge.  A  circular  piece  was  cut  from  the  centre  and  the  check  was  held 
in  place  by  a  broad-headed  screw  which  made  a  tight  joint.  The  breech- 
block was  hollowed  out  in  order  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible  without 
weakening  it,  but  even  this  was  not  found  sufficient  to  allow  the  block 
to  be  handled  easily.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  a  heavy  piece 
of  bronze  was  bolted  to  the  right  and  below  the  rear  of  the  bore.  This 
piece  of  bronze  bad  a  groove,  in  which  travelled  a  saddle  so  shaped  as 
to  receive  and  hold  the  breech-block  when  withdrawn ;  by  pulling  to 
the  right  the  block  and  saddle  were  slid  aside  and  the  bore  was  unmasked, 
A  small  iron  plate  shaped  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  was  then  pushed 
in  until  it  took  against  the  seat  of  the  gas-check,  bo  that  its  upper  sur- 
face was  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  bure  and  carried  a  prolongation 
of  the  lower  groove  which  served  to  guide  the  projectile  to  its  seat  in 
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loading.  There  was  danger,  in  loading,  of  pushing  the  projectile  in  too 
far,  and  to  remedy  this  a  short  section  of  the  lower  groove  was  cat  back 
making  a  little  seat.  On  the  projectile  and  alongside  the  "  plaque  iao- 
lante*'  a  smaller  button  was  dovetailed  which  brought  up  in  this  seat 
when  the  shot  was  home  and  was  completely  sheared  off  when  it  started 
out  In  1866  the  sliding  saddle  was  changed  to  the  hinged  one  similar 
in  its  mode  of  working  to  that  of  ou  r  breech-loading  three  inch  rifle.  Since 
with  breech  loaders  it  became  necessary  to  use  great  care  against  pre- 
mature discharge  and  firing  with  the  plug  only  partially  locked,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  which  on  locking  caught  and  held  the  opening 
lever.  Near  this  was  an  arrangement  through  which  the  primer  lan- 
iard rove  and  was  firmly  held  until  the  locking  lever  released  it.  In 
addition,  a  small  iron  plate  covered  the  vent  until  the  breech  was 
locked.  All  these  attachments  worked  automatically  by  being  touched 
by  the  locking  lever  when  firmly  in  place. 

At  this  time  a  slight  change  was  made  in  the  studs  and  grooves,  the 
former,  for  the  heavier  patterns,  were  made  of  brass  instead  of  zinc,  and 
were  a  neat  fit  in  the  grooves  when  home.  The  grooves  were  made  de- 
creasing in  depth  from  the  seat  of  the  shot  to  the  muzzle  so  that  the 
studs  were  pinched  slightly.  About  this  time,  1865,  breech-loaders 
were  definitely  adopted  as  the  service  navy  gun,  and  the  calibres  were 
increased  up  to  27  c.  m.  or  10 if  inches.  In  1865,  Mr.  Parsons,  an  Eng- 
lishman, submitted  a  plan  to  the  French  government  for  strengthening 
guns  by  inserting  a  steel  tube  from  the  rear.  A  gun  strengthened  on 
this  plan  was  tested  at  Gavre  and  showed  a  remarkable  endurance. 
The  French  seeing  at  once  a  great  advantage  in  this  idea  adopted  it 
and  worked  it  up.  There  was  another  point  over  which  the  French 
had  studied  for  a  long  time.  It  was  well  known  that  the  violent  rush 
of  gas  through  a  windage  ring  causes  quick  deterioration  of  the  bore. 
Many  plans  had  been  suggested  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  and  the 
first  results  from  experiment  appeared  in  1871  when  a  new  system  was 
adopted  full  fledged.  The  calibres  established  for  this  system  were  32, 
27, 24, 19  and  14  c.  m.,  or  12},  lOi  9  4-10,  7  4-10,  and  5},  inches.  These 
guns  like  those  already  described  were  of  cast  iron  and  hooped,  and  in 
addition  were  tubed  on  the  Parsons  plan,  the  tube  being  of  Bessemer 
steel  tempered  in  oil.  The  length  of  the  tube  corresponded  to  the 
length  of  the  hooped  section  and  it  was  secured  in  place  by  screw-threads 
worked  on  the  rear  end.  They  were  breech-loaders  as  already  described. 
The  great  change  however  was  in  the  substitution  of  the  compressing  for 
the  mechanical  fitting  projectiles.  The  number  of  grooves  corresponded 
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to  the  nuinher  of  coDtimeters  of  calibre,  or,  nhen  this  was  an  uaeven 
Bumber,  to  the  namber  plus  one.  I  have  called  these  groovee,  although 
properly  speaking  they  were  ribs,  this  name  for  the  projecUons  being 
certainly  more  definite  than  the  literal  translation  of  the  French  term, 
"rayuressaillaateB,"or  projecting  grooves.  These  ribs  were  eqnal- 
ly  spaced  with  square  edges,  the  rib  aad  bore  being  connected  by  an 
arc  of  small  radius.  The  twist  was  increasing.  The  projectile  was  fur- 
nbhed  with  two  belts,  the  forward  one  being  of  the  diameter  across  the 
ribs  and  simply  serring  to  hold  the  nose  of  the  projectile  in  place,  the 
rear  one  was  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  the  ribs  cutting  into  it  and 
giving  the  twist  to  the  shot.  These  belts  were  made  of  brass  and  dove- 
tailed into  the  shot.  This,  then,  is  the  gun  as  AiUy  developed  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  will  be  noticed  that  throughout  the  course  of 
thb  development,  the  French  held  fast  to  a  cast-iroo  body  for  the  gun. 
They  had  two  good  reasons  for  it.  First,  there  were  no  manu&cturers 
in  France  who  could  produce  steel  of  a  proper  quality  in  the  required 
large  masses  and  it  would  have  been  to  the  last  degree  impolitic  to  trust 
to  fordgn  manu&ctureis.  Again,  throughout  the  whole  course  they, 
seemed  to  have  an  eye  to  the  conversion  of  all  their  great  stock  of 
heavy  smooth  bores,  which  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  carefiil  nurs- 
ing of  the  cast-iron.  Here  is  a  point  that  may  well  be  soberly  consid- 
ered by  those  officers  who  sneer  at  the  idea  of  doctoring  up  smooth 
bores.  If  such  you  meet,  you  may  well  cite  to  them  the  example  of 
France,  who  is  to-day  contending  for  supremacy  in  ordnance  power 
making  new  guns  of  cast-iron  and  still  using  effectively  her  old  con- 
verted ones.  I  win  here  mention  that  the  cast^-iron  system  is  not  the 
final  one  of  the  French.  Steel  is  their  metal  and  they  are  now  slowly 
introducing  steel  heavy  guns,  built  I  believe  on  the  Vavasseur  plan  of 
hooping.  This  change  cannot  be  called  completed  yet,  however,  as  the 
steel  is  not  considered  iiilly  enough  worked  up  for  the  heavy  calibres. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the 
mechanical  fitting  projectile,  doctoring  studs  and  grooves  and  working 
against  great  odds  until  the  minds  of  experimenters  were  fairly  forced 
out  of  the  rut  they  had  been  traveling  in,  when  at  once  comes  the  radical 
change  to  the  compression  system.  To  sum  up  the  French  develop- 
ment then,  that  of  the  gun  may  be  divided  into  five  periods:  Ist.  that 
of  the  old  smooth  bore  converted  into  a  rifle  by  cutting  two  grooves 
in  the  bore,  then  the  application  of  hoops  to  the  outside,  then  the 
change  from  muzzle  to  breech  loaders,  then  the  introduction  of  the 
steel  tube  and  finally  the  change  now  in  progress,  to  an  all  steel  gi^. 
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With  the  rifling ;  we  have  first  the  regular  and  then  the  iacreasing 
twist.  With  the  grooves ;  first  the  similar  sided  curve  and  two 
grooves,  then  the  bluff  fronted  followed  by  the  anse  de  pannier  groovOi 
the  change  to  three  and  afterward  to  five  grooves,  and  finally  the  mul- 
tigroove  system  for  the  compressing  projectile.  With  the  studs;  firat 
cast  iron  in  one  with  the  body,  then  zinc  reinforced  by  cast  iron,  then 
zinc  alone,  then  the  plaque  isolante,  then  the  button  for  breech-loading, 
then  the  brass  snug  fitting  stud,  and  finally  the  belt. 

I  will  now  consider  the  English  development.  Before  entering  on 
this  part  of  the  lecture  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point,  that  in  France, 
while  following  the  same  system  in  the  main,  the  army  and  the  navy 
worked  independently  of  each  other,  each  one  building  its  own  guns.  In 
England  matters  are  managed  differently.  The  navy  at  first  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  guns.  They  were  designed,  manufactured  and  even  put 
aboard  ships  by  the  army.  Finally,  after  Commander  Scott  and  a  few 
other  naval  officers  had  patiently  labored  until  the  war  office  was  oblige 
ed  to  take  some  notice  of  them,  the  navy  was  allowed  to  suggest  what  it 
thought  proper  for  its  armament ;  but  beyond  that  it  has  not  been  allow- 
ed to  go;  as  witness  a  request  of  the  admiralty  to  the  war  office  for  a 
gun  that  shall  pierce  twenty  inches  of  iron  at  one  thousand  yards.  Their 
request  was  acceded  to,  and  the  army  are  now  making  the  final  experi- 
ments with  the  navy  eighty-one  ton  gun.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Ameri- 
can naval  officers  may  always  be  given  credit  for  being  able  to  do  their 
own  work,  and  I  might  add  that  I  hope  that  they  will  see  to  it  that 
the  credit  is  not  misplaced. 

We  cannot  with  the  English  rifle  as  with  the  French,  enter  at  once 
into  the  discussion  of  naval  guns.  Whether  rifles  were  used  aboard  ship 
during  the  Crimean  war  or  not  I  am  unable  to  state  but  I  think  not ; 
the  first  bona  fide  English  rifle,  however,  used  in  service  was  the  Lan- 
caster gun,  so  named  from  the  system  of  rifling  proposed  by  the  inven- 
tor Mr.  Lancaster.  The  first  of  these  guns  tried  at  Shoeburyuess  was 
ail  eight  inch  cast-iron  gun  strengthened  at  the  chase  and  muzzle  with 
wrought  iron  hoops,  the  bore  being  oval  in  section.  It  stood  the  test 
quite  well  and  a  number  of  eight  inch  and  sixty-eight  pounders  were 
immediately  rifled  but  not  strengthened  and  sent  to  the  front.  It  had 
been  found  that  cast-iron  projectiles  would  invariably  break  up  in  the 
bore  as  there  was  no  twist  in  their  shape  to  correspond  to  that  of  the 
bore  nor  could  there  be  since  it  was  an  increasing  twist.  Wrought- 
iron  projectiles  were,  therefore,  supplied.  This  typeof  gun  almost  com- 
pletely failed,  as  the  gun  invariably  broke  up  at  the  forward  part  of 
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the  chase.  They  were  used,  however,  and  quite  efiectively  after  the 
cha^e  had  been  blown  away  as  howitzera  in  the  paralleU  before  Sebas- 
topol.  Mr.  Lancaster  afterward  changed  the  twbt  of  his  rifling  to  a 
regular  one  and  nitered  the  shape  of  the  projectile,  but  bis  aystem  was 
never  able  to  contend  with  the  others  presented.  About  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Lancaster  gun  Mr.  Armstrong  preseuted  his  sys- 
tem of  breech-loaders.  These  guna  were  found  good  in  every  respect 
as  field  pieces  and  were  formally  adopted  into  servico  iu  1858,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong being  shortly  afterward  knighted  and  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Gun  factories.  In  order  to  follow  up  the  development 
more  clearly  I  will  consider  the  changes  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  gun  separately,  commencing  with  the  development  of  the  groove. 
As  before  stated  Lancaster's  groove  or  rather  oval  bore  with  an  increas- 
ing twist  proved  a  failure,  and  the  next  in  order  is  Armstrong's  style 
of  multigroove  for  compressiug  projectile.  As  submitted  iu  his  early 
patterns,  this  groovo  was  saw-toothed  in  shape,  the  driving  side  being 
radial  to  the  centre  of  the  bore  and  the  loading  side  curved  ofi*.  The 
number  of  grooves  Taried  with  the  caliber  of  the  gun  from  thirty-six 
to  seventy-six  and  had  a  regular  twist.  This  system  of  grooves  tor  the 
Armstrong  breech  loader  has  uevcr  been  changeil.  In  1863  an  Ordnance 
Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  decidS  upon  the  respective  merits 
of  Ihe  Armstrong  and  Wliilworth  systems.  In  this  contest  three  atylee 
of  grooves  were  presented.  AVhitwiirth's  was  hexagonal,  a  form 
with  which  you  are  no  doubt  alt  acquainted  since  it  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinct features  of  his  gun,  differing  from  that  of  any  other  gun  in  the 
world.  Armstrong's  grooves  were,  the  one  just  described,  and  the  shuut 
groove  for  muzile-loadera;  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  ceutering  shots. 
This  groove  was  a  double  one,  the  driving  half  being  shallower  than 
the  loading,  gradually  growing  into  the  latter  towards  the  seat  of  the 
projectile.  The  projectile  being  insert«l  into  the  muzzle  with  the  studs 
in  the  loading  side  went  homequiteeasily,  being  shunted  off  to  the  driv- 
ing side  by  a  slight  cant  of  the  loading  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 
As  incoming  out  it  constantly  met  the  driving  side  it  gradually  rose  up 
into  the  shallower  part  where  it  was  firmly  pinched  aud  centered.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  in  favor  of  the  Armstrong  systems,  that  Is  the 
breech-loader  with  the  multigroove  and  regular  twist,  with  lead  coated 
projectiles  for  the  light  guns  and  the  muzzle-loader  with  shunt  grooves, 
regular  twist  and  soft  metal  studs  for  the  heavier.  Both  of  these  pat- 
terns were  introduced  at  once  into  the  navy.  The  shunt  groove  was 
found  objectionable  in  the  following  points. 
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It  was  complex,  requiring  great  care  in  cutting.    The  projectile  met 
with  a  sudden  increase  of  resistance  which  endangered  the  life  of  the 
gun  at  its  weakest  part,  near  the  muzzle,  and  the  studs  tended  to  over* 
ride  the  grooves  thus  making  the  accuracy  uncertain.    As  at  this  time 
the  government  had  decided  to  adopt  muzzle  loaders  for  the  heavy 
calibres,  it  became  necessary  amongst  other  things  to  find  a  suitable 
groove.    Guns  rifled  on  different  principles  were  submitted  to  a  compet- 
itive test    The  most  prominent  of  these  systems  were  the  Lancaster, 
Whitworth,  Armstrong,  Scott,  Britten  and  French  anse  de  pannier.     I 
will  here  remark  that  of  the  ten  or  a  dozen  systems  submitted  but  one 
was  due  to  the  genius  of  a  British  officer,  that  of  Commander  Scott  of 
the  Royal  navy.    His  groove  came  very  near  winning  in  the  contest 
and  met  with  unqualified  praise.    It  was  a  centering  groove,  construct- 
ed on  scientific  principles  and  certainly  accomplished  all  that  was  de- 
manded of  it    The  system  submitted  by  Britten  was  suspiciously  like 
our  own  Parrott  rifling,  being  equally  spaced  rectangular  rifling  intend- 
ed for  a  projectile  with  an  expanding  base-ring.    It  was  condemned  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  base-ring  to  fly  to  pieces.    The  contest 
resulted  in  fiivor  of  the  Scott  and  French  systems,  Whitworth's  being 
inseparable  from  his  gun.    Of  the  two  successful  grooves  a  compromise 
seems  to  have  been  made  resulting  in  the  Woolwich  groove,  which  dif- 
fers but  slightly  from  the  French  navy  groove.    Tins  is  the  groove  as 
it  stands  to-day  for  all  muzzle-loaders  in  the  English  service  save  the 
old  Armstrong  shunt  guns  which  are  still  in  use  although  none  are 
manufactured.  With  regard  to  the  pitch  of  the  rifling,  Armstrong  had  al- 
ways used  a  regular  twist  but  when  the  French  groove  was  adopted  the 
increasing  twist  seems  to  have  been  taken  with  it    Later,  however,  a  re- 
turn was  made  to  the  regular  twist  for  all  guu3  below  a  calibre  of  seven 
inches,  above   that  the  twist  is  increasing  in   order  to  distribute  the 
strain  better  along    the  bore.     I  will  now   turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
projectile.     The  segment  shell,  familiar  to  you  all,  was  of  Armstrong's 
invention   and  intended  simply  to  present  solidity  enough  for  impact 
with  breaking  up  power  enough  to  serve  also  as  shrapnel.     The  outer 
coating  of  lead  of  this  projectile  was  about  1-10  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
into  which  the  grooves  or  fine  teeth  of  the  rifling  cut     This  shell  was 
only  used  with  the  breech-loader.     For  the  shunt  groove  a  double  row 
of  gun  metal  studs  was  used.     Studs  are  of  course  necessary  with  the 
Woolwich  groove  and  since  the  twist  is  increasing  for  the  heavier  cal- 
ibres, the  rear  studs  served  simply  as  bearings  for  the  rear  of  the  projec- 
tile, while  the  front  studs  gave  the  spin  to  the  shot.  For  a  long  time  great 
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trouble  was  experienced  with  the  action  of  the  projectile.  No  doubt  all 
of  you  have  often  read  the  discussions  on  the  wobbling  of  the  shot,  and 
the  battering  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  Steel  tub&i  were  found  to  crack 
and  become  used  up  much  iaster  than  their  streugth  seemed  to  war* 
rant,  and  for  a  long  time  the  excuse  of  poor  steel  was  made ;  but  evi- 
dentlj  this  excuse  would  not  answer,  for  two  reasons.  First  tfaey  used 
the  best  steel  in  the  world  and  then  the  tubes  always  split  in  the  same 
place.  The  true  reason  was  this.  Owing  to  the  increasing  twist,  the 
rows  of  studs  had  to  be  quite  close  to  each  other  to  preveut  the  rear 
onee  from  overriding  the  loading  aide  of  the  groove,  so  that  the  projec- 
tile was  almost  hung  by  its  middle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
French  found  difBculty  with  their  single  row  of  studs,  in  the  shot 
breaking  up  through  wobbting  and  they  prevented  it  by  adopting 
the  "plaque  isolante."  Just  why  the  English  did  not  do  the  same  thing 
long  Ago,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  through  obstinacy  of  the  artil- 
lery officers  who  would  not  give  up  their  plea  of  weak  steel.  However, 
they  were  all  the  time  seeking  a  remedy  not  for  the  steel,  but  for  the 
projectile  and  finally  found  it  in  adopting  what  they  call  a  copper  gas 
check,  that  is,  a  copper  disc  is  bolted  to  the  base  of  the  projectile, 
which,  if  the  projectile  tends  to  thump,  acts  as  a  soft  fender  while  be- 
ing expanded  by  the  explosion  it  stops  up  the  windage  ring  and  stead- 
ies the  base  of  the  projectile.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  projectile  at 
present,  and  if  my  opinion  cao  be  considered  worth  anythiag  I  should 
say  that  at  least  with  the  calibers  below  twelve  inches  it  would  t>e 
better  to  drop  their  mechanical  fit  projectiles  and  adopt  the  expand- 
ing base-ring  on  our  system,  instead  of  making  a  compromise  between 
the  two.  If  their  copper  gas-check  can  give  the  spin  to  their  pro- 
jectiles, and  it  certainly  ought  to  if  properly  applied,  the  studs  ore 
useless.  In  1667,  Major  Fallieer  introduced  the  chilled  headed  pro- 
jectile which  only  differs  from  others  in  having  the  head  chilled  in  a 
ca«t  iron  mould  thus  making  it  very  bard.  This  is  the  present  style  of 
armor  punching  shot  I  will  now  go  back  to  the  development  of  the 
gun.  I  mentioned  that  afler  the  failure  of  the  Lancaster  gun,  the  Arm- 
strong pattern  was  adopted.  This  gun  was  made  up  of  a  steel  tube 
strengthened  by  wrought-irou  coils.  The  merit  of  strengthiug  guus  by 
hooping,  in  England,  belongs  to  Captain  Blakely,  from  whom  I  think 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Armstrong  took  his  first  ideas.  They  hod 
a  long  controversy  over  the  matter  which  was  never  definitely  settled. 
There  is  this  much,  however,  in  favor  of  Armstrong,  that  hia  hoops  were 
the  first  coiled  ones  introduced  in  England,  and  I  think  that  the  idea 
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of  coiled  hoops  instead  of  welded  ones  is  his.  His  breech-closing  appar- 
atus consisted  of  a  steel  block  which  was  dropped  into  a  vertical  hole 
through  the  gun  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  was 
pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  bore  by  a  hollow  tube  working  in  a 
screw-thread  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bore;  the  screw  was  set 
up  by  a  crank  on  its  end,  the  crank  being  very  heavy  and  working  ft^ee- 
ly  through  a  small  arc  so  that  the  joint  could  be  tightened  or  loosened 
by  the  shock  of  driving  the  crank  around.  This  gun  has  remained  al- 
most unchanged  ever  since  as  a  light  piece  for  broadside  and  boat  ser- 
vice. The  navy  found  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  it  at  first  and  to  sat- 
isfy this  branch  of  the  service,  a  mechanism  of  slightly  different  charac- 
ter was  introduced  known  as  the  wedge  gun.  This  was  found  to  be 
worse  than  the  other,  however,  and  has  gone  out  of  service.  In  1863, 
an  Ordnance  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  different  systems  of  guns,  projectiles  Ac,  and  in  this  contest  Arm- 
strong won.  Many  will  doubtless  remember  the  bitter  newspaper  war 
that  was  waged  from  '63  to  '70,  on  account  of  the  decisions  of  this  com- 
mittee. Whitworth  has  always  found  many  supporters,  not  only  in 
England  but  all  over  the  world,  until  last  year  when  his  twelve  inch 
steel  gun  tested  in  France  completely  failed  in  endurance.  In  1865, 
the  English  government  decided  to  adopt  muzzle  loading  for  all  heavy 
calibers,  while  for  the  lighter  ones  the  Armstrong  breech-loader  was 
retained.  The  Armstrong  method  of  construction  was  also  definitively 
adopted.  This  was  essentially  the  steel  tube  with  wrought-iron  coils, 
the  number  and  size  of  coils  increasinsr  with  the  caliber.  The  breech- 
piece  was  forged  in  one,  altering  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  iron 
in  order  to  give  greater  longitudinal  strength.  The  coils  butted  against 
each  other  and  the  layers  covered  joints.  In  1867,  Mr.  Frazer  modi- 
fied the  construction  by  doing  away  with  the  forged  breech-piece  and 
substituting  a  few  large  coils  for  the  many  small  ones.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Anderson  farther  improved  the  system  by  hooking  the  coils 
and  since  then  the  system  has  remained  unchanged.  In  1863,  Major 
Palliser  presented  his  plan  for  converting  smooth  bores,  by  means  of 
inserting  a  reinforced  coiled  wrought  iron  tube  from  the  muzzle,  and  se- 
curing it  in  place  by  a  muzzle-ring.  The  plan  was  found  to  be  excel- 
lent in  every  particular  and  was  at  once  adopted.  All  the  old  guns, 
amounting  I  believe  to  about  twelve  hundred,  8  and  6  inch,  that  have 
been  converted  and  sent  into  service,  are  rifled  on  this  plan ;  with  the 
Woolwich  groove  of  course.  This  then  constitutes  the  main  part  of 
the  history  of  the  development  of  rifled  Ordnance  in  England.     Un- 
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like  that  of  France  we  see  tliat  the  original  itieas  are  almost  entirely 
thoae  of  civiliaus,  and  thsy  have  1>;!Cq  iiuiulierleKS.  While  th<i  Freut-h 
carefully  worked  out  a  aysteiii  having  au  eye  ahviiys  to  thii  siriotest 
economy,  the  EugHdh  at  ouce  plutig-.-d  into  a  series  of  costly  experi- 
ments. Puzzled  anil  di^tractetl  by  the  m:iuy  and  radically  different 
8y:items,  it  was  with  diUiculty  that  she  chose  from  the  luuuy  a  single 
eyntem,  and  although  she  finally  -succeedud,  it  has  been  at  great  cost 
aud  has  involved  her  artillery  in  a  conii>texity  of  calibers  nod  designs 
puzzling  even  to  the  English.  To  name  them  all  would  be  almost  use- 
less aud  I  confine  myself  to  the  diff>:rent  calibers  of  Naval  Artillery, 
omitting  the  patterns.  The  Armstrong  breech-loaders  are  the  6, 12, 
20,  40  and  64  pounders,  anil  the  7  inch  or  110  jHtunders.  The  muz- 
zle loaders  are  the  7  pounder  bronze  aud  steel,  9,  40  and  64  [wuuder 
Woolwici  aud  the  64  [touiidcr  sbuiit  guu.s,  the  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1  aud 
12  inch  Woolwich  guns,  to  whieh  will  suun  be  addeil  the  16  inch 
making  in  all  19  patterns,  not  counting  sub-divisions,  as  against  the  6 
or  b  iu  the  French  service. 

The  uext  country  to  be  considered  is  Germauy  and  you  may  thank 
Ilcrr  Krupp  and  German  economy  that  I  cannot  find  systems  and 
changes  enough  to  try  your  p.ttieiice  to  a  great  extent.  Prussia,  like 
all  other  Kuropean  countries,  has  carried  on  unimportant  experiments 
in  rilling  bronze  and  east  iron  guns  for  the  p:ist  torty  or  fifiy  years,  but 
I  cannot  find  that  anything  worthy  of  numtion  was  developed  before 
1W9  or  '60  when  Krufip  presented  patterns  of  muzzle  and  breech  hwi- 
crs.  The  muzzle-loaders  were  at  first  ca«-iron  reinforced  by  steel  and 
atlerwards  steel  guns,  but  I  will  otnit  d^criptions  of  these  as  they  were 
soon  dropped  for  breech  loaders.  Since  that  time  this  firm  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  developing  rilled  ordnance  in  Germany 
under  the  superintendence  of  government.  The  finn  claims  a  secret 
method  of  preparing  their  steel,  but  of  late  years  the  outside  world  haa 
inelineil  to  the  opinion  that  the  only  seerct  about  the  metal  is  that  the 
firm  are  very  careful,  and  strictly  hone-^t  in  their  coutracts.  The  first 
style  of  breech -loading  gun,  pnwented  by  Krujip,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  Jmlge,  was  wliat  might  be  called  tlie  infaut  from  which  tlie  pres- 
ent model  has  growii.  Tlie  breceh  of  the  gun  had  u  transvei'se  slot  tji  it, 
sijuare  in  front  and  hexagonal  at  the  hack.  Into  this  slot  a  wedge 
fitted,  having  pivoted  at  its  large  end  a  lever  for  icmseuing  it  after  the 
discharge.  The  wedge  was  lightened  as  much  as  possible  and  to  save 
the  trouble  of  withdrawing  it  completely,  a  hole  of  tlie  size  of  the  bore 
was  cut  out  of  the  part  of  the  small  en<l  that  was  masked  by  the  wall 
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of  the  gun  when  it  was  pushed  home.  I  cannot  warrant  this  descrip- 
tion as  being  accurate,  although  it  is  taken  from  what  purports  to  be 
Krupp's  English  patent  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  its  accuracy  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  lock  on  the 
lever  to  hold  the  wedge  in  place  during  the  discharge.'  I  think  also 
that  there  must  have  been  a  small  chain  or  stop  attached  to  the  wedge 
to  limit  the  withdrawal,  so  that  the  gunners  could  not  accidentally 
pull  the  wedge  all  the  way  out  and  let  it  drop  on  the  ground.  The 
next  pattern  or  possibly,  it  may  be  the  first  in  point  of  time,  was  on  the 
principle  of  WahrendorfT's  mechanism,  and  here  I  will  state  that  the 
Swedish  Baron  Wahrendorff  is  the  real  father  of  the  present  Krupp 
system,  he  having  first  shown  the  world  the  method  of  giving  twbt 
to  a  rified  shot  by  means  of  the  lead  coat  and  compressing  system,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  his  gun  was  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  about  to  be 
described.  This  system,  known  in  Prussia  as  the  Piston  closure,  was 
made  secure  by  a  keyed  nut.  The  gun  was  bored  completely  through 
and  a  smaller  transverse  hole  was  bored  at  right-angles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bore.  The  brcech-plug  consisted  of  a  heavy,  short  shaft  with  a 
disc  on  the  end  not  unlike  a  piston  and  rod.  The  disc  being  pushed  in 
from  the  rear  formed  the  bottom  of  the  bore  when  home.  After  it  was 
in  place  it  was  keyed  by  a  heavy  cylindrical  bar  fitting  through  the 
transverse  hole  in  the  gun  and  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  piston- 
rod.  A  sort  of  door  hinged  across  the  face  of  the  breech  and  when 
closed  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  projected  through  it.  On  this  end 
a  screw  thread  was  cut  and  a  sort  of  nut  with  a  conveniently  sized 
handle  when  screwed  against  this  door  set  all  the  parts  tight  against  the 
big  transverse  key.  A  chain  attached  to  the  key  prevented  it  from 
being  drawn  back  any  farther  than  was  necessary  to  release  the  piston. 
This  system  seems  clumsy  at  first,  but  its  manipuJiition  was  easy. 
Suppose  for  example  that  the  gun  had  just  been  ftred.  A  half  turn 
back  of  the  nut  loosened  the  key  which  was  pulled  back  the  length  of 
the  chain;  then  by  pulling  straight  back,  the  piston  was  withdrawn 
until  the  head  struck  the  door  which  opened,  swung  the  block  aside 
and  unmasked  the  bore.  This  system  bears  date  1861.  The  next  im- 
proveraent  was  what  is  known  as  the  Kreiuer  system.  In  this  a  rec- 
tangular hole  was  cut  through  the  gun  transversely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore.  In  this  hole  fitted  two  wedges  having  their  inclined  faces 
towards  each  other.  Now  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  by  pushing  the 
Avedges  in  contrary  directions  the  thickness  of  the  two  was  increased 
or  diminished.     A  short  round  arm  projected  from  one  wedge  having 


a  screw-thread  cut  on  it,  on  which  worked  a  nut  which  rested  against 
the  aide  of  the  gun.  By  turning  this  nut  the  wedge  of  course  was 
moved.  The  other  wedge  was  hold  fast  by  a  collar  which  clasped  the 
Bcrew-ahaft.  The  larger  wedge  was  hollowed  out  on  the  masked  part 
BO  as  to  admit  of  putting  the  load  through  it  without  pulling  the 
vedges  all  the  way  out.  This  system  was  adopted  in  1864  and  is 
sdll,  I  believe,  in  vogue  for  light  pieces ;  but  when  the  heavy  calibera 
were  built,  the  well-known  cylindro-prismatic  or  Krupp  wedge  was 
introduced.  This  was  a  single  wedge,  square  in  front  and  rounded  at 
the  back.  The  rear  section  of  the  slot  was  inclined  at  a  slight  angle 
to  correspond  with  the  slanting  face  of  the  wedge.  On  the  back  and  at 
one  end  was  the  locking  arrangement  which  was  nothing  mure  than 
a  sorew-shaft  provided  with  half  threads  which  travelled  in  female 
threads  in  the  gun  wall.  These  served  both  to  lock  and  to  set  up  or 
loosen  the  wedge.  In  the  heavier  calibers  where  the  wedge  is  too  heavy 
to  be  manipulated  by  hand  there  is  another  screw-shaft  with  a  full 
thread  working  in  the  same  manner  in  female  threads  and  thus  serving 
to  traverse  the  block  in  or  ouL  This  is  the  Krupp  gun  of  to-day.  In 
the  development  of  this  idea  we  see,  like  the  French,  a  system  first  care- 
fully studied  and  adopted  and  then  worked  up.  Unlike  the  French 
though,  it  commenced  with  an  entirely  new  gun  and  while  the  French 
took  cast-iron  because  they  could  not  make  the  steel,  and  the  English 
chose  steel  and  wrought  iron  probably  more  on  account  of  Arm- 
strong's powerful  influence  and  reputation  tlian  anything  else,  the 
Germans  went  at  once  to  work  with  the  best  and  costliest  material : 
they  have  brought  forth  an  escellent  system  and  apparently  with 
less  hindrance  and  false  experiments  than  other  nations,  but  precisely 
what  and  how  many  mistakes  they  have  made  it  is  probable  no  one 
will  ever  find  out. 

Next  in  the  order  of  naval  importance  comes  Russia.  At  the  time 
of  this  rifle  fever  throughout  Europe  which  may  fairly  he  said  to  have 
infected  the  whole  continent  in  1860,  Russia  was  in  asimilar  position  to 
the  United  States  to-day.  She  bad  neither  tiie  work-shops  nor  experience 
necessary  to  turn  out  a  good  and  original  system.  But  she  waa  not  be- 
hind-hand in  the  race,  and  after  a  short  c.'camtnation  of  the  difierent 
growing  systems  she  ailopted  the  French  ;  probably  ion  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  economy  and  lU  adapFation  to  smooth  bores.  By  186-t 
she  had  converted  a  great  many  of  her  smooth  bores.  Then  came  a  short 
seosonof  muzzle  loaders  and  shunt  rifling  which  had  as  it  were  come 
into  fashion  all  over  Europe,  and  she  came  near  adopting  the  Arm&U'^M^ 
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system  throughout ;  but  after  the  German  war  of  1867  she  became  en- 
amored of  the  Krupp  system  aud  definitively  adopted  it.  For  some 
time  she  was  totally  dependent  upon  Krupp's  factory,  bat  with  admi. 
rable  energy  she  turned  her  whole  attention  to  steel  manufacture  and 
in  1871  she  could  show  a  breech  loader  made  of  steel,  claimed  to  be  better 
than  Krupp*s.  As  far  as  experiment  has  been  able  to  test  it,  it  has 
shown  itself  at  least  equal  to  it.  For  light  guns  the  breech-block  is  ad- 
opted from  the  Swiss  system,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Krupp, 
except  that  the  block  ia  rectangular  instead  of  cylindro-prismatic.  For 
heavier  calibers  the  Kreiner  system  is  used,  differing  from  Grerman  guns 
in  having  the  locking  screw  between  the  wedges  so  as  to  work  both  in- 
stead of  but  one,  a  simple  and  important  improvement.  For  her  heav- 
iest calibers  the  Krupp  system  is  used,  differing  slightly  in  a  few 
minor  details.  For  the  comfort  of  Americans  who  so  long  clung  to  the 
idea  that  the  smashing  effect  of  huge  spherical  projectiles  was  superior 
to  the  penetrating  eflect  of  rifled  ones,  I  will  remark,  that  as  late 
as  18/1  I  believe,  the  heaviest  of  Russia's  iron  clads  the  "Czar  Peter 
the  Great'*  was  intended  to  carry  a  battery  of  twenty  inch  Rodman 
guns  which  with  the  fifteen  inch  had  been  definitively  adopted  into  the 
Russian  service. 

Austria  is  the  next  country.  In  1861,  this  country  started  out  on 
independent  experiments  with  gun  cotton,  and  for  a  time  bid  fair  to 
introduce  a  system  of  Artillery  radically  different  from  any  other; 
but  owing  to  frequent  accidents  with  the  gun-cotton,  the  idea  was 
abandoned  in  1869.  She  then  found  herself  bchiudhund  in  the  race 
and  looked  abuut  for  some  system  to  borrow.  Her  smooth  bores  were, 
I  believe,  converted  on  the  French  j)lan  while  her  navy  was  supplied  with 
Armstrong  rifles.  These  form  her  naval  battery  now,  the  majority  of 
the  guns  being  muzzle-loading  shunt  rides.  For  light  guns  she  adopted 
Krupp's  Kreiner  system,  but  owing  to  it^  cost  and  the  dependent  posi- 
tion it  placed  her  in  with  regard  to  Prussia,  she  experimented  with 
guns  of  her  own,  and  by  1874,  General  Uchatius  had  perfected  his  im- 
provement in  bronze,  and  light  batteries  of  steel  bronze  were  introduced. 
The  metal  is  ordinary  bronze,  cast  in  a  sort  of  semi  chill  mould  under 
pressure,  the  ingots  aftor  boring  being  put  in  a  state  of  tension  by  driv- 
ing mandrils  through  the  bore.  It  seems  that  this  metal  cannot  be 
applied  to  heavy  calibers  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  the  large 
niasso>,  and  it  will  ])robably  not  find  its  way  into  the  navy  in  calibers 
heavier  than  three  inches. 

We  can  hardly  say  that  there  was  such  a  country  as  modern  Italy 
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previous  to  1861.  Her  artillery  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  a  very  mixed  state  and  even  now  it  is  not  reduced  to 
proper  shape.  In  her  navy,  however,  Armstrong  guns  are  found  al- 
most exclusively,  the  majority  being  muzzle-loading  shunt  guns  except 
the  very  heavy  ones  which  carry  the  Woolwich  grooves.  This  country 
cannot  however  be  passed  by  without  giving  honorable  mention  to  Col- 
onel Cavalli  of  the  Sardinian  service,  who  in  1846  presented  a  reliable 
breech-loader  which  until  the  rifle  fever  broke  out  found  great  favor 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  a  cast-iron  gun  with  two  grooves  on  Colonel 
de  Beaulieu's  plan.  The  breech-closing  arrangement  w:is  a  simple 
we<lge,  sliding  transversely  into  place,  but  having  no  lock  to  hold  it.  It 
was  always  displaced  by  the  discharge  but  never  to  a  great  extent.  The 
bore  of  the  gun  extended  all  the  way  through,  and  in  case  the  wedge 
stuck  fast  it  was  loosened  by  prying  with  a  hand  spike  inserted  from 
the  rear  and  fitting  in  a  notch  in  the  back  of  the  wedge.  There  was  a 
handle  on  each  end,  one  of  them  being  formed  in  a  loop  so  as  to  allow 
the  load  to  be  passed  through  it. 

Spain  has  no  artillery  of  her  own.  Her  smooth-bores  were  con- 
verted on  the  French  plan  with  steel  hoops,  and  in  her  Navy  the  Arm- 
strong is  the  principal  gun,  although  many  Whitworth  and  Blakely  ri- 
fles are  found.  In  making  up  her  battery  she  did  not  appear  to  fol- 
low any  system  exclusively  but  purchased  as  she  needed  from  England. 
I  believe  that  she  has  no  Krupp  guns. 

Her  army  however  has  made  many  good  improvements  in  minor 
points  and  they  have  facilities  for  building  heavy  guns.  It  is  cheaper 
however,  to  go  into  foreign  markets. 

I  have  thus  reviewed  the  Artillery  of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe, 
and  find  that  there  are  three  main  systems.  The  French  breech-load- 
er, the  English  muzzle-loader,  and  the  German  breech-loader.  All 
others  are  ofishoots  from  these,  and  the  question  that  we  have  to  settle  is, 
can  we  invent  a  better  one  of  our  own,  or  shall  we  adopt  one  of  these. 
Now  let  us  see  in  what  direction  our  prejudices  lie.  The  Parrott  gun 
has  been  our  only  one,  if  we  throw  out  the  few  rifled  cast-iron  guns 
which  were  only  used  on  a  small  scale  during  the  war.  This  Parrott 
system  did  us  good  service  during  our  war  but  the  unfortunate  explo- 
sions at  Fort  Fisher  may  be  said  to  have  killed  it,  the  more  so  as  every 
one  knows  that  it  was  only  accepted  provisionally,  until  we  could  get 
a  better  one.  I  think  that  if  the  question  of  efficacy  was  put  to  vote 
here  now  amongst  you,  the  verdict  would  be  an  unsparing  condemnation 
of  a  system  based  ou  the  Parrott  gun.     I  propose  the  English  system  ; 
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and  am  I  not  right  in  the  assertion  that  most  here  would  shake  their 
heads  at  it?  Have  we  not  read  the  alarming  tales  of  England's  oeme* 
tery  of  suicides  ?  Do  we  not  see  almost  daily  complaints  of  the  great 
extravagance,  the  perversity  of  the  English  "  artillery  ring,"  the  faaltj 
studs,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  lame  points  heralded  forth  by 
English  journals  ?  And  then  are  we  not  prone  to  say  that  her  prin- 
ciple is  wrong ;  that  it  is  no  use  putting  this  stretchy  wrought-iron 
around  steel.  No,  you  say  we  should  not  take  England's  pattern  aa 
long  as  even  she  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  And  what  do  you  say  to  French  ? 
Well  we  don't  hear  much  about  French  guns,  and  then  they  use  cast 
iron,  and  haven't  all  the  books  for  the  past  fifteen  years  been  condemn- 
ing cast-iron  for  rifies  ?  Then  again  don't  we  know  that  France  is  go* 
ing  to  use  steel,  as  soon  as  she  can  make  it  of  the  proper  quality?  No, 
that  won't  do.  Well,  how  will  Krupp's  gun  do.  Now  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  gun.  Steel  is  the  best  metal  of  all,  that  we  know.  Then 
Grermany  certainly  ought  to  know  what  is  best,  for  has  she  not  fright- 
ened half  the  world  with  her  military  perfection  ?  Have  not  Russia, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Japan,  Chili,  Peru,  and  a  dozen  other  nations 
gone  to  her  market  for  rifies?  Does  not  Krupp  boast  that  England 
dare  not  bring  on  her  system  for  a  competitive  trial,  and  have  we  not 
ourselves  seen  that  beautiful  35  c.  m.  gun,  shining  like  a  new  dollar, 
with  a  breech-mechanism  that  works  to  perfection  ?  That  is  the  gun  for 
us — if  we  only  could  build  it.  But  we  can't  make  the  steel.  What 
shall  we  do,  for  of  all  the  systems  that  is  the  only  one  absolutely  with- 
out a  flaw.  I  think  that  I  make  no  false  hyf>othesis  in  stating  that  these 
are  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  But  let  us  go  slowly  for  a  moment 
and  consider.  Now  you  all  are  absolutely  certain  that  cast-iron  is  not 
fit  for  a  rifle ;  that  goes  without  saying.  Well !  At  this  moment,  in 
Italy,  a  gun  of  ninety  tons  weight,  intended  to  throw  a  projectile  weigh- 
ing seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  lbs,  with  a  charge  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  lbs,  is  being  built  and  it  is  to  be  made  of  cast-iron  ;  not 
tubed,  but  hooped  over  the  seat  of  the  charge.  Russia,  to-day  is  build- 
ing a  sixty-four  ton  gun  with  a  cast-iron  body.  France  has  already 
her  thirty-five  ton  breech-loading  cast-iron  guns.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  hold  back  our  judgments  a  little?  Hasty  people  are  the  ones 
who  have  said  that  cast-iron  is  too  weak,  and  while  they  have  been 
making  an  uproar,  the  students  have  tamed  the  powder  until  the  met- 
al will  hold  it.  So  much  for  the  boasted  superiority  of  steel.  And  if 
our  cast-iron  is  strong  enough,  and  it  should  be,  for  no  country  can 
show  better,  we  can  throw  Germany  and  England  out  at  once. 
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Do  we  want  breech  or  muzzle  loaders  ?  This  is  a  question  that  has 
not  been  fully  solved,  but  I  think  that  we  might  go  the  way  of  the 
world.  This  ninety  ton  gun  that  I  spoke  of  is  a  breech-loader.  The  Rus- 
sian sixty-four  ton  gun  ditto.  The  French  thirty-five  ton  guns  the  same, 
and  now,  in  muzzle-loading  Englaud,  Armstrong  presents  his  twelve  inch 
breech-loader.  If  then  the  navies  of  the  world  want  breech-loaders,  so  do 
we.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  let  our  breech-loaders  be  on 
the  French  plan.  All  the  heavy  before-mentioned  guns  are,  and  when  the 
world  agrees  we  had  best  follow.  But  you  ask,  why  don't  we  make  breech- 
loaders of  the  eleven  inch  guns.  It  may  be  accounted  for  I  suppose  by  quo- 
ting the  French  saw  "Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle."  Those  who 
are  in  favor  of  putting  breech  mechanism  in  the  eight  inch  rifle,  must  not 
grumble  at  the  three  inch.  You  ask  then,  why  make  breech-loaders  of 
the  one  hundred  ])ounder  Parrotts  ?  Go  back  to  Fort  Fisher  and  you  will 
see.  The  weak  part  is  cut  out  and  the  gun  strengthened  and  in  making 
a  breech-loader  of  it  we  can  see  just  how  to  make  one  that  will  be  effect- 
ual, on  a  larger  scale.  These  eighty  pounders,  which  I  fear  some  are 
inclined  to  sneer  at  before  looking  at,  are  experimental  guns.  We  are 
trying  an  experiment  that  we  know  will  not  spoil  the  gun  and  which 
may  better  it  In  fact,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  I  can  state  with  certain- 
ty that  we  are  not  engaged  in  foolishness  in  these  few  weak  first  steps. 
Remember,  you  who  would  criticise,  that  criticism  of  ordnance  is  at 
present  delicate  business  for  the  best  informed.  We  have  converted 
eleven  inch  smooth-bores  into  rifles  on  the  Palliser  system  because  after 
a  test  of  more  than  ten  years  it  has  proved  to  be  as  safe  and  efiicient  as 
the  best,  and  absolutely  the  cheapest  method.  We  have  made  them  into 
eight  inch  insetad  of  nine  inch  because  the  diflerence  in  power  between 
the  two  calibers  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  increase  in  cost  of 
ammunition  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  handling  the  greater  weight. 
But  with  that  weight  of  metal  as  it  stands,  eight  inches  is  better  than  nine. 
We  have  mounted  those  guns  on  hydraulic-recoil  geared  carriages  just  to 
see  for  ourselves  how  to  make  such  carriages  for  heavy  calibers.  And 
now  it  remains  to  watch  carefully  for  the  result.  Failure  there  cannot 
be,  imperfect  success  there  no  doubt  will  be,  and  when  that  imperfec- 
tion has  been  cured  we  shall  be  ready  to  take  another  step  but  not  be- 
fore. Another  word  and  I  will  finish.  I  think  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  only  read  of  the  progress  of  ordnance  from  time  to  time  are 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Krupp  system.  There  is  something  sublime- 
ly indefinite  about  it ;  and  just  for  that  reason  I  advise  you  all  to  study 
it  closely.    You  know  the  minutest  details  of  every  English  failure. 
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Frencli  mistakes  leak  out,  but  if  we  go  by  what  w^casually  see  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  faulty  Krupp  gun.  The  truth  is  this ;  Krupp 
could  originally  throw  a  greater  strain  on  his  steel  gun  than  other  na- 
tions could  on  theirs  and  so  when  the  battle  began,  the  marvellous  ve- 
locities and  calibres  of  Krupp  took  the  world  by  storm ;  but  other  na- 
tions while  holding  to  their  systems,  workeil  up  their  powder  until  they 
also  CDuld  get  the  high  velocities,  and  now  we  see  Krupp  using  steel 
where  cast-iron  will  do  as  well.  I  do  not  condemn  this  system  in  the 
least,  but  I  only  wish  to  show  to  those  who  may  be  such  firm  believers  in 
German  Artillery  that  while  it  mav  be  the  stron;;est  in  the  world,  that 
ver}'  strength  may  be  a  weakness  in  that  it  increases  the  cost  without 
giving  a  proportional  benefit  To  those  who  favor  England  I  suggest 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  immense  difficulties  that  we  mdst  encoun- 
ter in  order  to  take  such  a  system.  We  have  no  Government  shops  in 
which  such  guns  can  be  built.  No  private  firm  would  uudertako  the 
construction  with  such  slight  guarantees  as  we  could  offer.  Above  all, 
skillful  as  our  mechanics  are,  they  cannot  at  once  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  such  refined  ordnance,  and  neither  time  nor  expense  can  be 
spared  for  instruction.  Journalists  have  no  doubt  greatly  magnified 
the  faults  of  the  system  but  still  the  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  make 
us  h'e^itnte  about  such  a  serious  matter  as  the  adoption  of  a  system. 
To  those  who  favor  the  French  system  I  offer  the  warning,  that  the  life 
of  a  French  gun  is  short.  Although  it  may  be  fully  proved  that  cast- 
iron  can  serve  the  purpose,  it  still  is  not  safe  with  such  powder  as  we 
have  or  as  others  have.  To  hoop  and  tul>e  a  large  gun  requires  expe- 
rience and  money,  and  we  have  neither.  Finally  with  regard  to  trust- 
ing to  our  own  iuventive  gonius  ;  we  must  beware  of  England.  We 
cannot  encumber  ourselves  with  false  experiments  aud  a  multiplicity 
of  calibers.  There  may  be  a  man  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky  who 
never  saw  a  ship,  that  might  design  a  crafl  superior  to  anything  afloat, 
but  still  you  wouldn't  go  to  a  great  expense  to  test  his  model,  because 
you  know  that  he  has  no  experience  to  guide  him.  Just  so  with  ord- 
nance. Because  a  man  can  handle  a  shot  gun,  it  is  no  reason  that  he  can 
design  a  twelve  inch  rifle.  In  fact,  rather  the  contrary,  he  is  more  lia- 
ble to  be  guided  by  crotchets.  Let  us  then  make  haste  slowly  with 
our  judgment,  and  not  jump  at  conclusions.  There  is  no  use  in  getting 
frightened  because  we  haven't  our  thirty-five  ton  rifles.  Why,  if  we  had, 
we  havn*t  any  ships  to  carry  them  to  sea ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  when 
we  have  the  ve.ssels  to  carry  the  guns,  the  latter  will  be  forthcoming; 
good  reliable  weapons  with  which  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  back  up 
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our  assertions.  Just  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  calmly  and  diligent- 
ly study,  and  when  the  time  comes,  and  Congress  turns  to  us  for  help 
and  gives  us  money  to  work  with,  let  us  be  ready  to  jump  to  the  front 
and  work  quickly  and  intelligeutlyi 
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THE  CONVERTED  EIGHT  INCH  M.  L.  RIFLE. 
By  Lieutenant  Duncan  Kennedy,  U.  S.  N. 


The  new  eight  inch  converted  muzzle-loading  rifle  is  made  on  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Pallisser  System  ";  that  is  converting  a  smooth  bore  in(6 
a  rifle  by  inserting  a  wrought  iron  tube  at  the  muzzle. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  giving  a  brief  description  of  how  this  change 
is  made. 

The  original  eleven  inch  S.  B.  is  placed  in  a  lathe  and  bored  out  to  a 
diameter  of  13."5  from  the  muzzle  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  a  dis- 
tance of  131/'2;  the  corners  at  the  bottom  being  rounded  ofl*  with  a 
radius  of  l."7.  The  bore  is  very  accurately  gauged  along  its  entire 
length  and  a  plan  made  by  which  to  turn  down  the  outside  of  the  tube. 
A  course  rounded  screw  thread  is  cut  in  the  muzzle  of  the  casing  for  a 
distance  of  3."7o  for  the  muzzle  ring ;  and  a  further  distance  of  ".5 
without  any  thread,  to  insure  the  ring  holding  the  tube  close  home. 
There  is  a  small  hole  or  gas  escape  '\2  in  diameter,  through  the  base 
of  the  breech  from  the  right  side  of  the  cascable  to  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bore,  which  is  in  connection  with  radial  grooves  cut  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  tube,  one  of  which  joins  the  end  of  the  spi- 
ral gas  escape  cut  around  the  reduceil  portion  of  the  A  tube.  The  old 
vent  is  closed  with  a  wrought  iron  screw  plug,  and  the  lock  lugs  on 
both  sides  removed,  as  it  is  intended  to  fire  the  gun  with  friction  pri- 
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mer?.  A  hole  l/'5  diameter  is  bored  in  the  chase  a\  about  17."  from 
the  right  rimbase  for  a  screw  steadying  plug.  As  it  was  found  that 
the  gun  when  converted  had  a  muzzle  preponderance,  the  original 
cast  iron  trunnions  were  turned  down  eccentrically  and  a  composition 
eccentric  collar  put  on,  the  collar  being  secured  to  the  trunnion  bj  a 
screw  key;  the  whole  shifting  the  centre  of  support  l."5 further  from 
the  breech  and  giving  the  finished  gun  a  preponderance  of  plus  three 
hundred  pounds  at  the  base  ring.  The  finished  gun  weighs  seyenteen 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  The  lining  of  the  gun  may 
be  properly  divided  into  three  parts  viz.  A  tube,  B  tube,  and  cup  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

The  iron  of  which  the  tubes  are  made  is  obtained  from  the  Ulster 
Iron  Works  at  Saugerties  N.  Y.,  and  is  made  from  the  best  pig  iron  se- 
lected from  magnetic  and  hematite  ores  taken  from  the  mines  of  New 
Jersey  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  pig  iron  is  puddled  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  it  from  carbon,  sulphur,  silicon  &c.,  four  different  kinds 
of  iron  being  mixed  in  the  furnace.  When  the  mass  is  sufficiently  pu- 
rified and  becomes  pasty,  it  is  separated  into  balls  and  passe<l  under 
a  steam  trii)-hammer,  where  the  slag  is  removed  and  the  ball  formed 
into  a  bloom.  The  bloom  is  about  18"  long,  4"  or  5"  square  and 
weighs  about  one  hundred  pounds.  This  operation  is  very  carefully 
watched,  and  balls  showing  any  inherent  weakness  or  want  of  prop- 
er ])uddling  are  rejected. 

The  blooms  are  then  re-heated,  rolled  into  slabs,  cut  into  short  piec- 
es, piled,  raised  to  a  white  or  welding  heat  and  again  rolled  into  slabs. 
This  process  is  repeated  three  times,  great  care  being  taken  each  time 
to  maintain  the  fibre  of  the  iron  alwavs  in  the  same  direction.  The 
last  pile  from  which  the  bar  is  finally  rolled  is  composeil  of  seventeen 
slabs,  51"  long,  7"  wide,  the  top  and  bottom  slabs  each  }"  thick  and 
the  intermediate  ones  J"  thick,  making  a  pile  51"xl0"x7".  This 
pile  is  placed  in  an  anthracite  furnace,  raised  to  a  welding  heat  (3000^ 
F. )  and  pa3se<i  through  a  succession  of  rollers  of  gradually  diminish- 
ing dimensions  until  it  is  finally  rolled  into  the  bar  required  for  mak- 
ing the  tube.  The  cross  section  of  the  finished  bar  is  nearly,  but  not 
perfectly,  trapezoidal,  the  sides  bulging  out  slightly.  By  making  the 
bar  simply  trapezoidal  in  cross  section,  it  was  found  that,  in  coiling, 
the  sides  became  concave,  thereby  forming  a  pocket,  which  in  the  sub- 
sequent coil  welding  serveil  as  a  receptacle  for  cinder  and  prevented  a 
perfect  weld.  In  order  to  avoid  this  the  shoulders  were  added  whence 
a  supply  of  metal  could  be  drawn  to  fill  up  the  concavity  of  the  sides. 
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The  bars  are  18'  long,  4"  outside,  31"  iaside,  3i"  across  the  shoulder 
and  3i"  deep.  When  the  bar  is  subsequently  wound  around  the  shaft, 
narrow  side  inwards,  the  inside  expands,  the  outside  contracts  making 
the  bar  3"i  square.  The  slabs  in  the  bar  stand  vertical  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length  and  in  the  coil  welding  which  takes  place  on  the 
side  of  the  bar  and  against  the  flat  of  the  slabs,  they  are  driven  more 
solidly  together.  The  iron  of  the  bars  breaks  at  a  tensile  strain  of  fifty 
housand  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  presents  when  fractured  a  bright 
fibrous  appearance  indicating  great  tenacity. 

Coiling. 

The  bar  to  be  formed  into  a  coil  is  about  34'  long,  being  made  up  of 
two  of  the  original  bars  welded  together  with  a  tongue  weld.  This 
tongue  weld,  or  V  scarf  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  by  affording  a  firm 
grasp  to  the  ends  and  by  exposing  a  large  surface  for  welding  is 
thought  to  insure  a  strong  joint ;  yet  so  great  is  the  strain  thrown  on 
the  bar  in  the  operation  of  coiling,  that  separation  does  sometimes  take 
place  at  this  point.  The  weld  is  made  in  three  heats.  In  the  first,  one 
end  of  the  bar  abuts  against  a  heavy  timber,  and  the  other  end  is  struck 
several  blows  with  a  sledge  hammer  to  close  and  upset  the  joint.  It  is 
then  twice  heated  and  welded  under  a  steam  hammer,  the  hammering 
being  on  the  sides.  At  the  last  heat  the  trapezoidal  shape  of  the  bar 
is  restored  by  wedges  between  the  bar  and  the  hammer.  At  the  same 
time  the  ends  of  the  bar  are  tapered,  and  the  end  that  is  secured  to  the 
shaft  in  coiling  is  hammered  into  a  knob  and  a  hole  punched  in  the 
end  to  hook  a  chain  to,  by  which  it  is  drawn  from  the  furnace. 

The  furnace  in  which  the  bars  are  heated  is  60'  or  7(y  long,  about  3' 
wide  and  4'  high,  with  seven  fires  on  one  side  and  the  chimney  at  the 
end  farthest  from  the  coiling  shaft.  The  bars  being  heated  to  a  good  red 
heat  and  drawn  out  and  wound  round  a  shaft  6i"  diameter  at  the 
larger  end  and  slightly  tapered  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  coil. 
The  shaft  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and  has  geared  to 
it  a  feed  screw  carrying  a  block  with  a  square  hole  cut  in  the  top 
through  which  the  bar  passes.  On  the  larger  end  of  the  shaft  is  a 
small  ring  or  plate,  in  the  side  of  which  is  a  square  bolt.  The  bar^ 
when  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  is  passed  through  the  square  hole 
in  the  block,  under  the  shaft,  and  driven  with  a  hammer  between  the 
square  bolt  and  the  shaft,  close  against  the  plate.  The  knob  prevents 
the  bar  from  drawing  out.  The  shaft  and  feeding  screw  are  revolved 
by  a  small  engine,  and  the  bar  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  block. 
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which  is  moved  by  the  screw,  is  fed  along  the  shaft.  The  coils  are  all 
left  handed.  When  the  whole  bar  has  been  coiled  the  shaft  is  lifted 
from  its  bearings  by  a  crane  and  the  coil  slipped  off  the  smaller  end, 
and  landed  on  end  on  an  iron  plate;  in  order  that  it  may  cool  without 
bulging  or  warping.  The  coil  in  tins  condition  is  about  50"  or  60"  long 
and  loses  about  .2  of  its  length  in  the  subsequent  welding  and  turn- 
ing, the  finished  coils  averaging  about  36"  in  length.  After  coiling, 
the  cross  section  of  the  bar  is  slightly  concave  on  the  exterior  and  con- 
vex on  the  interior  of  the  coil,  while  the  distances  between  the  folds  are 
less  on  the  interior  than  on  the  exterior.  When  removed  from  the 
shaft  the  folds  are  very  open,  and  the  ends  of  the  bar  project  out  from 
the  coil.  The  ends  are  heated  and  hammered  down  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  coil. 

Coil  Welding. 

The  coil  to  be  welded  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  long  porter  bar,  hav- 
ing a  movable  balance  weight  at  the  other  end,  and  laid  horizontally  in 
a  reverbatory  furnabe  so  that  the  flame  nkiy  entirely  surround  it,  and,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  heat  all  parts  alike.  When  the  coil  arrives  at  a 
red  heat  it  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  on  the  porter  bar,  and  shoved 
into  an  iron  pipe  which  is  canted  on  one  side  to  receive  it  This  pipe 
is  made  of  cast  iron  4"  thick,  4'  long,  and  14"  interior  diameter.  The 
pipe  with  the  coil  inside  is  then  placed  directly  under  an  eight  ton 
steam  hammer,  and  given  a  few  liglit  blows  to  force  the  coil  firmly  to- 
gether along  the  surface  of  the  bore.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  pipe, 
replaced  in  the  furnace  and  when  raised  to  a  welding  heat  again  put 
in  the  pipe,  a  die  placed  on  top  and  set  under  the  steam  hammer,  when 
it  receives  seven  or  ei2:ht  heavy  weMing  blows.  The  coil  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  furnace  and  the  same  process  gone  through  with  a  second 
time,  after  which  it  is  allowe<l  to  cool.  This  coil  welding  is  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  the  wliole  conversion,  as  any  impurities 
lodorinix  between  the  foMs  of  the  coil  before  thev  are  closed,  or  too  jrreat 
a  loss  of  welding  heat  between  the  furnace  and  the  hammer  will  pre- 
vent a  perfect  welding  of  the  iron.  In  order  to  avoid  weak  or  imper- 
fect welding  of  the  folds,  it  is  desirable  that  the  process  should  com- 
mence at  the  interior  surface  of  the  coil  aiiil  progress  gradually  out- 
wards, thus  leaving  to  the  last  an  open  joint  on  the  exterior  for  the  es- 
cape of  cinder  squeeze<l  out  during  the  operation.  This  end  it  is 
thought  is  secure<l  by  the  particular  form  of  cross  section  given  to  the 
bar,  and  by  the  precaution  taken  of  first  closing  the  folds  of  the  coil 
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along  the  interior  surface.  The  use  of  the  pipe  for  coil  welding,  by 
means  of  which  the  coil  is  prevented  from  bulging  to  any  great  extent 
or  losing  much  heat,  is  difierent  from  the  method  pursued  in  England 
and  thought  to  be  superior  to  it. 

Tube  Welding. 

• 

The  welded  coils  when  cool  are  bored  out  sufficiently  to  detect  any 
flaws,  and  their  ends  faced  and  reciprocally  recessed  ibr  uniting.  The 
projection  or  shoulder  is  slightly  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  recess, 
so  that  when  the  coils  are  pressed  together  in  the  fiirnace  the  first  weld- 
ing will  take  place  in  the  interior.  The  recess  is  also  slightly  smaller 
than  the  shoulder,  and  is  expanded  and  shrunk  over  it,  thus  holding 
the  two  coils  together  while  being  placed  in  the  furnace.  The  furnace 
for  welding  the  coils  is  5'  long  by  18"  wide,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  is  a  door  through  which  the  coil  is  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
the  ends  project.  The  fire  is  underneath  and  the  flame  made  to  entirely 
encircle  the  joint  before  passing  up  the  stack,  so  as  to  heat  all  parts  as 
equally  as  possible.  On  each  side  of  thb  furnace  is  a  cross  head  ;  one 
being  fitted  with  a  broad  .bearing  plate  for  one  end  of  one  coil,  and  the 
other  with  a  large  screw  for  the  opposite  end  of  the  other  coil.  This 
screw  is  turned  by  means  of  a  long  spoked  wheel  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  pressure  of  one  hundred  tons.  By  means  of  keys,  and  slots  in 
the  rods  connecting  the  cross  heads,  the  latter  can  be  secured  at  any  re- 
quired distance  so  as  to  accommodate  any  length  of  coil.  As  the  joint 
arrives  at  a  welding  heat  the  press  is  screwed  up,  and  the  coils  driven 
into  each  other.  The  two  coils  thus  united  form  a  section,  and  two 
sections  similarly  united  form  a  tube.  When  judged  to  be  perfectly 
welded,  the  section  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  and  the  bulging 
straightened  under  the  hammer.  After  the  two  sections  have  been 
united  and  straightened,  the  tube  is  bored  out  to  within  1-10  of  its 
final  diameter  (to  7."2)  and  a  cut  taken  off  the  outside.  It  is  then 
carefully  inspected  and  subjected  to  a  water  pressure  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  After  inspection  the  tube  is 
put  in  the  turning  lathe  and  turned  down  at  the  breech  end  for  a  dis- 
tance of  32"  to  an  exterior  diameter  of  10"  and  the  end  of  the  cut 
rounded  up  to  the  outside  of  the  tube.  Around  this  reiluced  portion 
a  spiral  groove  or  gas  escape  is  cut  0."05  deep  and  0."1  wide  with  a 
pitch  of  8,"  thus  making  four  complete  turns  round  the  end  of  the  A 
tube. 
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BTUBE. 

Tho  H  tulH>,  which  is  shrunk  on  the  reduced  porUon  of  the  A  tube, 
i  o2."7r>  Iong»  1/75  thick,  and  the  inner  edge  of  its  front  end  rounded 
to  tit  the  A  tube.  It  is  made  in  one  coil  in  the  manner  already  de- 
norihiHl,  wv'und  in  the  same  direction,  and  shrunk  on  with  a  shrinkage 
of  0."0(K>  in  the  il-ameior.  The  B  tube  besides  strengthening  the  system 
IH  II  icite^uanl  again:>t  the  bursting  of  the  guo.  If  the  A  tube  is  rup- 
turinl,  the  ^is  is;«uiug  from  the  gas  escape  gives  timely  warning  of  the 
4lHlun>^*  done  iK'foro  the  B  tube  and  the  cast-iron  casing  give  way.  The 
H  tulH«  in  onler  to  be  shrunk  on,  has  to  be  bored  to  that  d^ree  of 
(•uuHUhni^siiS  which  is  nec«:?sary  for  close  contact,  and  is  gauged  toO/'OOl 
vverv  tew  inches  ot'  its  length  ;  to  these  measurements  the  shrinkage  is 
nddinl  ami  a  plan  made  out  by  which  to  turn  down  the  exterior  of  the 
A  tube  in  onler  that  it  may  exceed  in  diameter  the  inside  of  the  B  tube 
bv  (he  amount  of  shrinka^  desired. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  tube  fit  over  another,  the  inside  of 
the  exterior  tube  is  always  turned  first  to  as  near  the  required  dimen- 
dions  as  }>ossible,  and  the  exterior  of  the  other  tube  turned  to  fit  it,  for 
the  re:ison  that  more  accurate  turning  can  be^done  on  an  exterior  than 
on  an  interior  surface. 

The  operation  of  shrinking  on  the  B  tube  is  comparatively  easy  and 
the  heat  rei]aired  not  very  great.  Wrought  iron,  on  being  heated  from 
OU'  F  to  2V2''  F  i^or  through  150^  F ',  expands  lineally  about  lU  of  ita 
lenirlh  ;  thoretore  to  obtain  sufficient  expan:<ion  to  allow  the  B  tube  to 
jniss  i»vor  the  A  tube  it  is  not  uoi'es^ary  to  heat  the  iron  to  more  than 
r)00 '  V  ov  io  a  jvint  where  it  ha;?  not  lost  its  bhickish  hue  and  attained 
the  revl,  which  it  doi»s  at  olo'  F.  This  leaves  a  wide  margin  for  error 
ju<  no  h:irin  is  done  by  over-heatiu::  provided  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  to  the  poiiit  whore  so:ile  forms.  In  order  that  the  shrinking  may 
not  bo  rotanlovl  by  the  expansion  of  the  inner  tube,  it  is  kept  cool  by  a 
stn?ain  of  water  on  the  insi^lo.  After  the  B  tube  is  shrunk  in  place  the 
breeoh  eml  of  the  tube  is  olose^i  with  a  forged  wrought  iron  screw  cup, 
Avhioh  ft>rnis  the  bottom  of  the  Wre.  This  cup  is  o.'o  long,  8*'  in  diam- 
eter across  the  threads  and  recos^oil  on  the  front  face  to  a  depth  of  2."5. 
The  thread  in  the  end  of  the  A  tube  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
powder  chamber  so  that  there  may  be  no  weakening  by  cutting  awav 
the  metal  unnecessarily.  After^the  cup  is  screweil  into  place  the  tube  is 
again  subjected  to  a  water  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to 
the  square  inch. 
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The  tube  is  next  placed  in  tbe  rifliog  machine  and  rifl>!d  to  the  fol- 
lowing dimenBiODH: 

Twist  uuiform,  one  turn  in  40  feet  (60  calibers). 

15  lauds  and  grooves,  each  0."  83776  wide. 

Grooves  0."  075  deep. 

The  rifling  commences  at  10",  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

Afler  rifling,  the  tube  is  fine  turned  to  fit  the  coding.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  finished  tube  are  as  follows: 

Length  131."2. 

Thickness  2."75. 

Length  af  bore  128."  2  (16  calibers). 

Diameter  of  bore  across  lauds  8." 

External  diameter  13."5. 

The  outside  corner  at  the  breech  end  is  rounded  with  a  radius  of 
1"75.  Thia  is  a  longer  radiua  than  that  of  the  corresponding  curve  in 
the  cast  iron  (l."7),in  order  that  there  may  be  no  wedging  action  and 
a  tendency  to  split  open  the  casing  when  the  tube  is  set  out  by  repeat- 
ed firing.  The  exterior  of  the  muzile  end  is  reduced  to  2"  in  thick- 
Dees  for  a  distance  of  3".75  to  admit  the  muxzle  ring. 

In  point  of  fact  the  tube  is  a  very  little  less  in  exterior  diameter 
than  given  above,  a  play  of  not  more  than  0."007  at  the  breech  end  to 
about  half  way  to  the  muzzle,  and  not  more  than  0."015  from  there  to 
the  end  being  allowed.  All  this  play  ia  Wken  up  in  firing,  and  after 
that  the  tube  calls  directly  upon  the  walls  of  the  gun  for  support.  The 
bore  of  the  cast  iron  ca-'ting  is  measured  with  the  star  gauge  at  certain 
points  and  the  outside  of  the  tube  with  accurately  prepared  horseshoe 
gauges. 

The  next  operation  is  the  placing  of  the  tube  in  the  gun.  On  ac- 
count of  the  play  allowed  the  tube  slides  in  quite  easily,  a  small  three- 
fold purchnse  being  used  to  force  it  home.  As  perfect  contact  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  is  essential,  the  end  of  the  tube  ia  smeared  with  red 
lead,  and  then  shoved  home.  On  withdrawing  it  the  prominent  points 
are  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  red  lead  and  are  filed  down.  This  is 
repeated  several  times  till  the  equal  distribution  of  the  lead  on  the  end 
of  the  tube  shows  that  it  hears  evenly  against  the  cast  iron.  To  pre- 
vent any  working  forward  of  the  tube  owing  to  the  compression  of  the 
metal  during  repeated  tiring,  it  is  confined  by  the  muzzle-ring.  This 
ring  is  madcof  comiionitiou,  3".75  wide,  1'2"  interior  diameter,  1."  thick, 
with  a  rounded  thread  on  its  cxteriurto  correspond  with  the  thread  al- 
ready mentioned  as  cut  in  the  cost  iron.    To  preveut  the  tube  from 
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turning  in  the  casing,  a  steel  steadying  plug  l/'5  diameter  is  screwed 
through  the  cast  iron  and  0/75  into  the  tube  at  about  17''  in  front  of 
the  right  rimbase. 

The  gun  is  next  vented.  A  vertical  hole  1/'  in  diameter  is  b(wed 
through  the  end  tube,  2."5  to  the  right  of  the  axis  of  the  bore  and 
3/'5  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  In  this  hole  is  screwed  the  cop- 
per boushingy  which  ends  in  a  hexagonal  nut  or  shoulder  on  the  out- 
side of  the  gun.  Properly  speaking  the  gun  has  no  chamber,  the  on- 
rifled  portion  having  the  same  diameter  as  across  the  land& 

Proof  Firing. 

The  guns  when  finished,  are  subjected  to  a  proof  of  ten  rounds ;  five 
rounds  with  twenty  pounds  of  hexagonal  powder,  and  five  with  thirty 
five  pounds :  the  shot  in  each  case  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  The  average  enlargement  of  the  tube  at  a  point  118''  from  the 
muzzle  or  about  the  centre  of  the  cartridge  is  0."02,  the  play  being  de- 
ducted. The  enlargement  in  the  powder  chamber  gradually  diminish- 
es towards  the  muzzle  and  at  a  distance  of  68"  from  it,  no  appreciable 
expansion  can  be  found.  Where  the  expanding  ring  on  the  shot  takes 
the  grooves  the  enlargement  suddenly  increases  for  two  or  three  inchea 
and  then  as  suddenly  decreases;  this  occurs  at  28/'  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bore.  As  the  thirty-five  pound  cartridge  occupies  but  24"  from  the 
bottom,  and  as  the  shot  when  home  is  placed  close  against  it,  the  shot 
has  evidently  a  forward  motion  of  4"  before  the  ring  fully  takes  the 
grooves.  When  the  charge  is  ignited  a  comparatively  small  pres-* 
sure  is  required  to  start  the  projectile  from  its  seat,  while  a  much  great- 
er j)rc8sure  is  required  to  expaud  the  ring.  When  this  expansion  oc- 
cui-s,  the  windage  being  suddenly  reduced  and  the  shot  in  a  slight  de- 
gree retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  ring,  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  formation  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  gas,  which  delivers  a  blow  on 
the  tube  and  shot.  The  latter  being  forced  forward  by  this  blow  more 
rapidly  than  before,  relieves  the  strain  on  the  tube  almost  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  was  formed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  the  tube  slightly  en- 
larged at  this  point. 

The  velocities  obtained  during  proof,  with  Benton's  Thread  Veloci- 
nieter,  were  as  follows  ;  viz. 

Charge  of  powder,       Number  of  Fires,       Average  Initial  Velocity. 
20  lbs.,  16  1200.0  fl. 

35  lbs.,  23  14G6.7  fl. 
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The  Telocidn  were  taken  at  a  distance  of  175'  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  and  with  1°  depreesion. 

The  following  ia  the  average  internal  pressure,  viz. 
Charge  of  Powder,      Number  of  Firea,     Average  Internal  Pressure. 
'20  lbs.  13  20746  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

25  lbs.  U  30080       "  " 

Ko  flaws  or  imperfeGtions  of  any  kind  were  developed  during  proof. 
Before  deciding  on  the  present  method  of  conversion,  an  Army  Ord- 
nance board  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  whether 
steel  or  iron  would  be  the  proper  material  of  which  to  form  the  lining. 
Four  ten  inch  Rodman  smooth  bores  were  converted  two  into  8"  rifles 
and  the  other  two  into  9"  ri&es,  one  of  eaeh  caliber  with  a  wrought-iron, 
and  the  others  with  a  steel  tube.  The  wrought-iron  tubes  were  insert- 
ed as  has  already  been  described  for  the  Navy  gun.  The  steel  tubes 
were  2"  in  thickness,  reinforced  on  the  breech  end  to  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  trunnions  by  a  steel  jacket  2"  thick,  shrunk  on,  and 
still  iiirther  supported  in  the  rear  by  a  steel  screw  plug  through  the 
jacket.  The  whole  was  inserted  from  the  breech  end  and  held  in  place 
by  a  coarse  screw  thread  on  the  jacket  which  worked  in  a  correspond- 
ing thread  in  the  cast-iron.  The  only  difierence  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  8"  and  9"  steel  lined  guns,  was  that  in  the  9"  gun  the  cast-iron 
casing  was  expanded  when  the  tube  was  screwed  in  and  then  allowed 
to  shrink  on  it.  The  wrought-iron  t,a\tn  were  made  at  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  works  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England ;  and  the  steel 
tubes  and  jackets  were  manufactured  by  the  Bochum  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bocbum,  Prussia. 

No.  1,  8."  wrought  iron  tube,  has  fired,  up  to  the  last  reports  pub- 
lished, seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  rounds;  some  small 
weld  marks  are  noticeable  in  the  bore,  but  the  gun  is  still 
considered  as  serviceable  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
No.  2,  8."  tteel  tube.  At  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first  round,  a 
small  crack  was  noticeable,  which  increased  as  the  firing 
progressed ;  at  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  round,  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  fires  &ttei  the  tube  split,  the 
gun  blew  to  pieces. 
No.  3,  9."  wrought  iron  tube,  has  been  fired  five  hundred  and  two 

rounds  in  all,  and  ia  atill  in  perfect  condition. 
No.  4,  9."  iteel  lined,  no  reports. 

No.  5,  8"  wrought  iron  tube,  manufactured  by  Paulding  Eemble  and 
Co.,  Cold  Spring  N,  Y.,  has  been  fired  five  hundred  rounds. 
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and  shows  less  erosion  of  the  bore  than  either  No.  1  or  No.  3 
experimental  guns,  for  the  same  number  of  rounda 
During  the  proof  of  the  Navy  guns,  the  average  internal  pressure, 
using  thirty-five  pounds  hexagonal  powder,  the  battering  charge,  was 
thirty  thousand  jiounds  per  square  inch.  This  at  the  surface  of  the  cast 
iron  bore,  would  only  give,  at  the  very  greatest,  a  pressure  of  eleven 
thousand  pounds  per  square  inch  or  a  strain  a  little  over  one  third  of 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  cast-iron.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  and 
from  the  tests  for  endurance  to  which  tlie  experimental  guns  were  sub- 
jected, that  this  system  of  conversion  is  a  very  strong  one;  also  that 
wrought  iron  is  a  more  reliable  material  than  steel  for  the  tube.  The 
Army  experiments  have  fully  proved  that  American  coiled  tubes  are 
fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  English  coiled  tubes. 

More  work  has  been  obtained  from  the  Navy  8/'  rifle,  than  from 
the  English  8.9"  ton  gun,  or  the  Army  8'  rifle,  firing  the  same  charge 
of  powder  anil  the  same  weight  of  projectile.    This  is  probably  due  to 
its  greater  length  of  bore. 
Navy  8"  rifle,  caliber  to  length  of  bore,  16    to  1.    I.  V.  1466.7  fL 
Army  8"        "  «  "        14.6  to  1        "     1374.0  " 

English  8"     "  "  "        14.7  to  1        "     1413.0  " 

The  projectiles  for  the  8"  rifle  are  of  two  kinds ;  a  cored,  cast-irou, 
chilled  head  shot  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  ;  and  a  long  cast 
iron  shell  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  The  points  are  ogival, 
struck  with  a  radius  of  H  calibers.  The  rifle  motion  is  imparted  by 
means  of  an  expansion  rin^.  This  ring — the  invention  of  Oapt.  Butler, 
U.  S.  A. — is  double-lipped,  and  eitlier  screwed  or  cast  on  a  reduced  por- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  shot.  When  the  charge  is  ignited  the  gas  enters 
the  annular  groove  between  the  lips,  expands  the  outer  lip  uniformly 
all  around  into  the  rifling,  while  at  the  same  time  the  inner  lip  b  made 
to  grip  the  shot  m()re  closely ;  thus  insuring  its  receiving  the  proper 
twist  and  effectually  preventing  stripping.  This  expansion  centers  the 
base  of  the  shot.  The  ring  is  purposely  made  sufficiently  stiff*  so  as 
not  entirely  to  fill  the  grooves  and  cut  off*  all  windage.  The  forward 
end  of  the  projectile  is  centered  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  escaping 
through  the  grooves  surrounding  and  supporting  the  shot  during  its 
passage  along  the  bore. 

The  foregoing  description  has  been  compiled  from  various  Army  and 
Navy  Ordnance  publications  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  and  also  much 
increased  by  valuable  information  kindly  given  by  Commander  F.  J.  Hig- 
ginson,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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NAVIGATION,  A.  D.  1594. 
By  Liedtena^t  Couhandeb  Allah  D.  Brown,  U.  S.  N. 


We  who  live  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are 
furnished  with  Buch  excellent  means  of  navigating  the  trackless  ocean 
that  we  are  able  to  appoint  a  rendexvous  fur  vessels  in  a  given  latitude 
and  longitude,  with  the  certainty  of  there  meeting  our  fellow  naviga- 
tors, are  apt  to  forget  under  what  difficulties  our  predocessors  labored 
lees  than  three  centuries  ago. 

It  IS  my  dedgn  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Institute  briefly,  to  the 
state  of  the  Art  of  Navigation  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For 
my  ability  to  do  this  and  to  thus  take  a  htuty  glance  at  the  condition 
of  this  branch  of  maritime  knowledge  at  that  day,  I  am  indebted  to  a 
rare  work  which  haa  recently  been  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  through  the  kindness  ot  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H. 
JoNEe,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  This  volume  bears  upon  its  title  page 
the  following: 

"M,  Bldndevile. 

His  Exercises,  containing  six  Treatises,  the  titles  whereof  are  set  down 
in  the  next  printed  pi^,  which  Treatises  are  very  necessary  to  be  learned 
by  alt  young  gentlemen  that  have  not  been  exercised  in  such  discipline 
and  yet  are  desirous  to  have  knowledge  as  well  io  Comtography,  Attnn- 
omy  and  Geography  as  also  in  the  Art  of  Navigation,  in  which  Art  it 
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is  irapossible  to  profit  without  the  help  of  these,  or  of  such  like  iDstnie- 
tioDs. 

To  the  furtherance  of  which 

Art  op  Navigation 

the  said  M.  Blundevile  specially  wrote  the  said  Treatises  and  of 

mere  good  will  doth  dedicate  the  same  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of 
this  realm. 

London. 

Printed  by  John  Windet,  dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  cross  keys,  near 
Paul's  wharf  and  are  there  to  be  sold. 

1594." 

I  have  here  as  in  all  other  cases  of  quotations  modernized  the  spelling. 

The  book  is  arranged  somewhut  like  our  modem  Epitome  of  Bow- 
ditch,  containing  treatises  upon  Arithmetic,  Cosmography  and  the  use 
of  the  globes  and  astrolabe. 

In  looking  over  the  Arithmetic  which,  as  M.  Blundevile  is  carefii] 
to  inform  us,  was  written  *'  for  a  virtuous  gentlewoman  and  his  very 
dear  friend  Elizabeth  Bacon,"  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  absence 
of  all  mention  of  Decimal  Fractions:  but  we  do  find  a  very  elaborate 
description  of  Astnmomical  Fractions  and  many  rules  for  the  difierent 
operations  to  be  performed  upon  them ;  these  fractions^  so  called,  were 
the  arcs  of  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds  according  to  the  sexagesimal 
system.  We  also  find  methods  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cube  roots  of  any  number,  with  the  following  practical  application  of 
the  square  root.  **  The  knowledge  of  finding  out  the  square  root  of 
any  number  is  very  necessary  for  a  Sergeant  Major  in  the  field,  that  he 
may  the  more  readily  set  and  arrange  his  squadrons  of  battle  :'*  thus 
showing  that  even  at  that  day  some  knowledge  of  Mathematics  was  by 
no  means  deetned  amiss,  in  him 

"  Who'd  set  ft  squadron  in  the  field." 

Next  follows  a  table  of  natural  sines,  tangents  and  secants  with  ap- 
propriate directions  for  taking  out  the  function  of  any  given  arc,  to- 
gether with  several  applications  of  the  uses  to  which  these  functions 
serve  :  one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  finding  of  the  distance 
(great  circle)  between  two  places  whose  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given :  this  was  of  course  simply  the  solution  of  a  spherical  triangle, 
but  it  was  done  in  rather  a  roundabout  manner.  These  tables  were 
constructed  by  Monte  Rixiio,  and  are  credited  to  him  by  our  author. 
Among  the  other  uses  for  them,  were  the  ascertaining  of  the  sun's  right 
ascension  and  declination  having  given  his  place  in  the  Ecliptic,  the 


computation  of  the  sun's  Meridian  altitude,  of  the  time  of  his  risiog 
and  setting  and  the  solution  of  various  other  astronomical  problems, 
into  none  of  which  hnwever  does  the  question  of  E^juation  of  Time  en- 
ter. The  table  of  secants  is  further  designated  as  the  Beneficial  Table  : 
and  that  of  tangents  as  tbe  FruUfvl  Table. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  glance  at  these  first  Mathematical  princi- 
ples, of  which,  by  the  way,  nowhere  does  the  author  attempt  thesiightr 
est  explanation,  our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  N'aulUal  AHrono- 
tny  or,  as  it  is  here  called.  Cosmography.  This  treatise  has  for  its  motto 
these  words,  which,  as  time  goes  on  and  astronomical  research  ezt«nds 
its  domain,  are  found  to  be  as  true  now  as  when  first  uttered  by  the 
Psalmist  three  thousand  years  ago,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmanent  showeth  His  handiwork."  This  ia,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  quaint  work,  for  we  are  here  brought 
face  to  ftce  with  opinions  and  theories  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  coDsider  as  belonging  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book. 

"  The  world  is  round  "  says  the  author,  "  by  these  reasons :  first  by 
comparison,  for  the  likeness  it  hath  to  God's  mind ;  secondly,  by  apt- 
ness, as  well  of  moving  as  of  containing  ;  for  if  it  were  not  round  of 
shape,  It  should  not  be  so  apt  to  turn  about  as  it  continually  doth,  nor 
to  contain  go  much  as  it  doth,  for  the  round  figure  is  of  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity." And  this  round  world  "  turncth  like  a  cart  wheel  about  a 
right  imaginative  line  through  the  Poles,  called  the  Axletree  of  the 
Earth."  "The  world  b  divided  into  two  essentia!  parts,  tbe  celestial 
part  and  the  elemental  part.  The  celestial  part  contains  the  eleven 
heavens  or  spheres,  which  in  ascending  orderly  upward  from  the  ele- 
ments be  these;  first,  the  sphere  of  the  Moon  ;  second,  the  sphere  of 
Mercury ;  third,  the  sphere  of  Venus  ;  fourth,  the  sphere  of  the  Sun  ; 
fifth,  the  sphere  of  Mars ;  sixth,  the  sphere  of  Jupiter ;  seventh,  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  ;  eighth,  tbe  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  commonly  called 
the  firmament ;  ninth,  the  second  movable  or  crystal  heaven ;  t«tith, 
the  first  movable;  and  eleventh,  tbe  Empyreal  heaven, where  God  and 
His  augels  do  dwelL  The  elemental  part  contains  the  element  of  fire, 
which  is  next  to  the  sphere  of  the  Moon,  and  next  to  that,  more  down- 
ward, is  the  element  of  the  air,  and  next  to  that  is  the  earth,  which  is 
lowest  of  all."  Accompanying  this  description  is  a  plate  with  four- 
teen concentric  circles  to  represent  these  several  spheres,  the  earth  being 
at  the  centre  of  revolution.  This  was  the  Ptolemaic  theory  which  had  held 
undisputed  sway  for  centuries :  and  although  Copernicus  had  written 
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his  treatise  ''  de  Revolutionibus  **  half  a  century  before,  his  theory  had 
not  yet  OTerthrown  the  more  ancient  one.     Blundevile  says  in  this 
connection ;  "  Copernicus  affirmed  that  the  earth  was  movable,  by  way 
of  supposition,  and  not  that  he  thought  so  indeed:  who  affirmed  that  the 
earth  tumeth  round  and  that  the  sun  standeth  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavens ;  by  help  of  which  false  supposition  he  hath  made  truer  demon- 
strations of  the  motions  and  revolutions  of  the  celestial  spheres  than 
ever  were  made  before.   But  Ptolemy,  Aristotle  and  all  other  old  writers 
do  affirm  the  Earth  to  be  the  center  of  the  world,  which  I  think  few  or 
none  doubt  thereof."    The  text  next  proceeds  with  a  description  of  these 
several  spheres,  the  eleventh  or  empyreal  heaven  being  immovable: 
the  tenth  moves  about  the  center  from  East  to  West  in  twenty-four 
hours,  carrying  all  the  others  with  it ;  while  the  ninth  has  its  own  proper 
motion  as  well,  in  a  reverse  direction,  completing  an  entire  revolution  in 
thirty-six  thousand  years,  at  which  time  all  things  should  be  according  to 
Plato,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution ;  this  ninth  sphere 
also  contains  "  the  waters  that  be  above  the  firmament."    It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  so  called  conflict  between  science  and  religion  had  even  then 
begun,  for  the  student's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  ^*  the  natur- 
al philosophers  allow  no  water  to  dwell  above  the  heavens  :^  to  which  the 
reply  is  made,  "  That  is  true,  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  the  holy  scriptures 
manifestly  affirm  that  there  be  waters  above  the  firmament>  it  behooveth 
a  Christian  man  to  believe  it ;  but  question  perhaps  may  be  moved 
what  manner  of  waters  they  are  that  are  above  the  firmament,  whether 
they  be  such  as  breed  rain,  or  whether  they  are  only  to  be  referred  to  the 
crystal  heaven  to  assuage  its  heat,  which  otherwise,  owing  to  its  swift 
moving,  would  set  all  the  heavens  on  fire."     A  note  opposite  this  para- 
graph, in  faded  ink  and  in  a  quaint  handwriting, has  these  words  ''not 
very  good."      The  eighth  heaven  is  described  as  containing  the  fixed 
stars,  so  ciilled  because  "  they  are  fastened  in  this  heaven  like  knots  in 
a  knotty  board :"  this  had  the  motion  from  E:ist  to  West  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  common  to  all  the  remaining  heavens,  but  it  also  had  tlie 
motion  of  the  ninth  heaven  in  the  oj)posite  direction ;  its  own  pro})er 
motion   was  a  tilting  one,  causing   the  precession  of   the  equinoxes. 
The  heavens  of  the  planets,  sun  and  moon  are  then  noticed  and  the 
term  of  the  revolution  of  each  from  West  to  East  given  :  the  same 
period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  being  assigned  to  the  Sun, 
Venus  and  Mercury.    "  The  reason  why  all  these  several  heavens  seem 
to  the  eye  as  one  entire  body  is,  because  they  are  all  clear  and  trans- 
parent like  fine  glass  or  crystal  through  which  the  sight  doth  easily 
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pierce,  though  there  were  never  so  many  coats  of  auch  clear  substance, 
coTering  ooe  another  tike  the  scales  of  an  onion,  for  so  the  heavens  do 
cover  and  enclose  one  another,  and  every  one  is  of  an  exceeding  great 
thickness."  Aa  our  author  is  unthi:ig,  if  not  accurate,  he  proceeds  to 
give  the  thickness  of  these  several  heavens  as  fuIlovTi: 

ailes. 


Tb«  Heaven  of  the  Moon, 

105.222  4 

of  Mercury, 

253,372! 

Venus, 

3,274,494  S 

Son, 

343,996 

M>n, 

26,308,800 

Jupiter, 

1,899,654,", 

Saturn, 

19,604,454,',. 

He  further  says,  "  The  stars  be  of  the  same  substance  that  the 
heavens  are  wherein  they  are  placed,  differing  only  from  the  same  in 
thickness;  they  are  bright  and  shining  bodies,  the  thickest  part  of  their 
heaven,  apt  both  to  receive  and  retiiiu  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  in 
like  manaer  the  galaxy  is  visible  to  the  eye,  by  reason  it  is  thicker  than 
any  other  part  of  the  heaven.  These  stars  have  no  moving  of  them- 
selves, but  by  reason  of  the  manifold  moving  of  the  firmament  wherein 
they  are  placed  they  seem  to  change  their  places :  and  whereas  the 
planets  do  change  their  places  now  here,  now  there,  that  chanceth  not 
of  their  own  moving,  but  by  the  moving  of  the  heavens  wherein  they 
are  placed  ;  for  a  star  being  round  of  shape  hath  no  members  meet  to 
walk  from  one  place  to  another." 

Having  ithus  disposed  of  the  celestial  sphere  we  turn  to  the  four 
elements  earth,  air,  fire  and  water:  it  will  be  remembered  that  tire 
conies  next  inside  the  heaven  of  the  moon,  and  it  is  here  defined  as 
"  most  hot  and  dry,  pure  and  subtle,  and  so  clear  as  it  doth  not  hiuder 
onr  sight  looking  through  the  same  to  the  stars :  and  it  is  turned  about 
under  the  sphere  of  the  moon  like  a  celestial  sphere.  The  air  is  divided 
into  three  regions,  the  highest  of  which  being  turned  about  by  the  fire 
is  made  hotter,  wherein  are  bred  lightnings,  blazing  stars  and  such 
like  ;  the  middle  region  is  extremely  cold  becatiee  it  is  placed  between 
two  hot  ones,  and  in  it  are  bred  frost,  snow,  ice  and  hail  and  such  like; 
and  lastly  the  lower  region,  which  is  hot  by  reflex  of  the  sun,  whose 
beamsfirststriking  the  earth  do  rebound  back  again  ;  and  in  this  region 
are  bred  clouds,  dews,  rains  and  such  like  moderate  watery  impressions." 
The  water  is  considered  to  be  of  itself  round;  and  that  this  is  so  is  proven 
by  the  familiar  illustration  of  a  ship  sailing  from  port  and  losing  sight 
of  low  objects,  while  elevated  ones  remain  in  sight ;  but  it  never  seems 
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to  occur  to  the  author  that  by  this  the  spherical  shape  of  the  globe 
may  be  proven. 

The  small  globes  used  for  purposes  of  instruction,  having  upon  them 
different  circles  as  ,the  meridian,  ecliptic,  &c.,  next  claim  the  atten- 
tion. Then  follow  instructions  for  obtaining  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic  and  thence  his  declination,  with  tables  to  facilitate  the  opera* 
tion:  the  subject  of  eclipses  is  briefly  touched  upon,  as  is  also  that  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  need  for  a  reformation  in  the 
calendar  ;  the  names  of  the  principal  stars  are  given  with  directions  as 
to  finding  their  right  ascension  and  declination.  The  division  of  time 
is  noticed  and  the  different  kinds  of  years  are  defined,  and  a  reason 
assigned  for  the  inequality  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  rules  given  for 
"finding  what  planet  reigneth  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night"  Lion- 
gitude  and  Latitude  are  defined  as  follows ;  '*  The  longitude  of  the  earth 
in  general  is  that  space  or  upper  face  of  the  earth,  which  extendeth 
from  West  to  East  and  again  from  East  to  West ;  and  the  Latitude  in 
general  is  that  space  which  extendeth  North  and  South  even  from  one 
pole  to  the  other.*'  The  prime  meridian  passes  through  the  Azores, 
which  are  5®  to  the  Westward  of  the  Fortunate  (or  Canary)  Isles, 
where  was  the  prime  meridian  of  Ptolemy :  this  change  was  made 
"  because,  say  the  Cosmographers,  the  Mariner's  Compass  will  never 
incline  to  the  true  North  pole  but  when  they  sail  either  by  the  Isle  St. 
Mary  or  St.  Michael;  affirming  that  in  every  other  place  the  compass 
doth  vary  from  the  true  North  either  by  Northeasting  or  North  westing." 
Next  follows  the  method  of  obtaining  the  latitude  by  the  n^ridian  al- 
titude of  the  sun,  with  the  statement  that  the  altitude  must  be  meas- 
ured at  intervals  and  the  highest  altitude  taken.  The  problem  of  de- 
termining the  longitude  is  disposed  of  very  briefly  by  directions  for 
observing  the  beginning  of  an  eclipse,  the  time  to  be  compared  with 
the  computed  time  of  such  beginning  at  some  other  place.  The  germ 
of  our  modern  method  is  found  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  treatise, 
which  is  taken  from  Gemma  Frisius;  he  says,  in  effect,  "this  is  done 
by  the  help  of  some  true  watch  or  horologe,  which  is  to  be  set  to* 
local  time  before  leaving  a  place,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
local  time  at  the  place  of  your  arrival ;  the  difference  of  which 
times  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude.  "This  method,"  he  further 
states,  "  is  applicable  only  on  land,  as  watches  made  of  iron  or  steel  will 
soon  rust  at  sea :  the  twenty-four  hour  glass  is  therefore  used  at  sea,  to 
keep  the  local  time  of  the  port  of  departure."  A  further  method  of 
obtaining  the  longitude  by  Lunar  distances,  is  also  given :  this  was 
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Lunar  tables  but  also  to  great  lack  of  instruments  of  precisiun  for 
measuring  the  dtstaocee. 

Next  follow  directions  for  obtaining  the  dbtance  between  two  places 
by  taking  the  difierence  of  latitude  and  difference  of  longitude :  the 
latter  being  convertvd  into  deparlvre  by  means  of  tables  which  give 
the  length  of  a  degree  in  every  parallel  of  Latitude ;  and  this  depart- 
ure used  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  reckoned  on  the  Middle  Lat- 
itude between  the  two  places :  nowhere,  however,  is  anything  said 
about  the  course,  nor  is  any  explanation  of  the  problem  given.  With 
a  few  sections  devoted  to  the  seasons  and  their  characteristics,  and  a 
short  article  on  the  winds  and  their  names  as  derived  from  the  differ* 
ent  points  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  book  ends:  these  being  the 
closing  words :  "  I  heartily  pray  all  those  that  shall  vouchsafe  to  read 
this  my  treatise  of  the  sphers,  to  take  my  labor  therein  bestowed  iu 
good  part,  and  where  any  fault  is,  friendly  to  correct  the  same  with- 
out any  scorn  or  disdain." 

The  next  treatise  is  upon  "  the  use  of  the  globes" :  these  were  the  in- 
vention of  Mercator,  and  were  used  for  the  solution  of  spherical  trian- 
gles, especially  in  those  cases  involved  in  Navigation:  the  celestial  globe 
had  the  horizon  and  meridian,  declination  circles,  the  equinoctial  and 
ecliptic ;  as  also  an  hour  wheel  at  the  pole,  by  means  of  which  the  hour 
angle  of  a  body  was  readily  determined.  As  a  proof  of  the  old  saying 
that  "History  repeats  itself"  and  of  that  equivalent  aphorism  of  Solo- 
mon that "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  I  would  here  state  that 
within  the  last  six  months  there  have  been  put  forth  the  drawings  of 
an  instrument  called  the  Automatic  Navigator,  which  in  all  its  essen- 
tial parts  is  but  a  reproduction  of  Mercator's  celestial  globe,  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  probably  entirely  unknown  to  the  inventor  of 
this  latest  improvement  Among  the  many  problems,  rules  for  the  so- 
lution of  which  are  given,  and  which  are  thus  solved  mechanically  may 
bo  mentioned  the  finding  of  the  latitude  ;  first,  by  the  meridian  altitude 
tif  any  heavenly  body  (two  methods)  ;  and  second,  by  altitudes  of  two 
different  bodies  at  the  same  time  ;  also  the  finding  of  the  longitude  by 
means  of  a  lunar  distance.  Following  this  is  a  description  of  a  large 
terrestrial  globe  then  lately  put  forth,  being  an  improvement  upon  the 
original  one  of  Mercator,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  voyages  of  Drake 
and  Cavendish,  whose  tracks  iu  their  then  recent  voyages  of  circum- 
navigation are  put  down  upon  this  globe. 

Next  follows  a  description  of  the  map  or  chart  of  Pfcineiw,  which 
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had  but  just  been  published.  In  this  map  (it  was  not  a  projection), 
the  meridians  and  parallels  were  at  right  angles,  and  the  d^;ree8  of  lat- 
itude were  of  the  same  length  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  Tables 
were  annexed  showing  the  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  miles  at 
each  latitude,  but  the  fact  that  these  parallels  were  expanded  in  the 
ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  latitude,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  although  Mer- 
cator^s  chart  had  then  been  before  the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj. 
In  another  place  commenting  upon  this  last  fact,  the  author  says  **  that 
Cogniet  hopeth  to  find  out  some  more  perfect  rule  for  making  charts 
when  time  shall  serve :  in  the  meantime  Af creator  hath  made  the  spaces 
of  the  parallels  of  latitude  to  be  wider  every  6ne  from  the  other,  by  what 
rule  I  know  not,  unless  by  such  a  table  as  my  friend  Master  Wright 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  hath  sent  me";  which  table  is  Wright's 
Table  of  Meridional  Parts,  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth 
is  a  sphere;  and  it  is  to  Wright  rather  than  to  Mercator  himself,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  elucidation  and  demonstration  of  the  true  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  construction  of  Mercator's  Chart.  But  to  return 
to  the  chart  of  Plancius;  from  this  we  learn  thatSymmes'  Hole  is  not 
by  any  means  a  modern  idea ;  for  Plancius  tells  us  that  **  there  are  three 
islands  next  the  pole,  between  which  the  North  ocean  sea  rushes  with 
swift  stream  and  is  continually  carried  under  the  North  pole  and  there 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  but,"  says  Blundevile,  "I 
marvel  how  any  ship  durst  enter  through  these  straits  to  discover  the 
North  sides  of  any  of  those  islands,  and  how  and  where  it  came  out  again." 
The  magnetic  pole  is  placed  in  longitude  0^  (corresponding  to  our  long- 
itude 25°  W.)  in  latitude  75*^  North.  Then  follows  a  description  of 
the  various  countries  of  the  world,  with  an  account  of  some  of  their  re- 
markable curios-ities.  Next  follows  an  article  devoted  to  the  South  cir- 
cunipolar  stars  with  a  description  of  the  Southern  cross,  the  star  in  the 
foot  of  which  is  stated  to  be  thirty  degrees  distant  from  the  South  pule, 
60  that  when  the  meridian  altituile  of  the  star  is  taken,  by  subtracting 
thirty  degrees  therefrom,  the  latitude  is  at  once  given.  The  method  of 
determining  the  distance  between  two  places  on  the  map,  is  given ;  and, 
our  author  closes  his  review  of  Plancius*  work  with  these  feeling  re- 
marks; *' Truly  I  must  needs  confess  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a 
scale  for  a  map  drawn  in  piano,  as  for  that  which  is  drawn  upon  a  round 
body  or  globe :  and  therefore  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  scale  of  maps 
drawn  in  piano  do  not  always  show  the  true  distance  of  places;  which 
true  distance  is  to  be  found  by  rules  which  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  of  the  angles  and  sides  of  spherical  triangles,  which 
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kind  of  working  is  indeed  more  trotibletome  and  tedioits,  than  ready  or 
ptecuant." 

We  next  have  an  elaborate  account  of  "Blagrave's  Astrolabe  or 
Mathematical  Jewel."  This  astrolabe  waa  not  of  the  kind  generally 
used  for  taking  observations  at  sea,  though  it  might  so  be ;  it  was  ea- 
Bentially  a  planisphere,  having  upon  its  face  or  Mater,  the  various  me- 
ridians, parallels  &.C.,  projected  stereographically ;  upon  this,  and  con- 
centric with  it,  was  a  movable  plute  styled  the  rele,  having  altitude 
and  azimuth  circles  projected  upon  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the 
others  u  pon  the  Mater ;  Chauvenet's  great  circle  protractor  is  construct- 
ed upon  the  same  general  plan  ;  and  is  used  in  the  same  general  way 
as  was  the  astrolabe  of  Blagrave.  Upon  the  face  of  the  rete  was  also 
an  oval  figure  containing  the  sigus  of  the  zodiac  in  order,  and  also  the 
iiames  of  seventy-one  fixed  stars,  for  convenience  in  using  the  instru- 
stniment  in  finding  the  places  of  those  heavenly  bodies.  Upon  the 
back  of  the  planisphere,  was  a  large  circle  graduated  to  degrees  and 
minutes,  with  a  diopter  or  ruler  working  upon  its  central  pin;  this 
ruler  had  a  projection  at  either  end,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument ;  these  were  each  pierced  with  two  holes  which  served  to  di- 
rect the  line  of  sight  of  the  diopter  to  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  body, 
while  the  extremity  reaching  the  graduated  arc  showed  the  altitude. 
The  author  speaks  of  thehookof  inatructionacoucerniDg  this  astrolabe, 
written  by  Blagrave,  implying  that  the  theory  of  the  instrument  la 
therein  discussed ;  he  confines  himself  to  simple  rules  for  its  manipula- 
tion, without  concerning  himself  as  to  the  theoretical  part. 

With  these  preparations,  from  the  Arithmetic  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  to  the  account  of  the  astrolabe  just  noticed,  the  author  now 
takes  the  student  into  his  "  New  and  Necessary  Treatise  of  Navigation, 
containing  all  the  chiefest  principles  of  that  art.  Lately  collected  out 
of  the  best  Modern  Writers  thereof,  by  M.  Blundevile,  and  by  him  re- 
duced into  such  a  plain  and  orderly  form  of  teaching,  as  every  mau  of 
a  mean  capacity  may  easily  understand  the  same."  The  title  page  is 
embellished  with  the  picture  of  a  ship,  with  this  mott*}  "They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters, 
these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wouders  in  the  deep." 

Navigation  is  defined  to  be  "an  art  which  teacheth  by  true  and  in- 
fallible rules  how  to  govern  and  direct  a  ship  from  one  port  to  another 
safely,  rightly  and  in  short^^t  time.  I  say  here  safely,  so  far  as  it 
lieth  in  man's  power  to  perform.  And  in  saying  rightly,  I  mean  not 
by  a  right  line,  but  by  the  shortest  aud  most  commodious  way  that 
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may  be  found ;  and  by  saying  in  shortest  time,  I  mean  thereby  ac- 
cording as  the  ship  is  good  of  sail  and  as  both  wind  and  tide  shall  serve." 
The  instruments  which  every  skilful  seaman  should  possess  before  un- 
dertaking a  long  voyage,  are  said  to  be  '*  a  perfect  Calendar  or  Ephe* 
merides;  the  Mariners  Ring  or  Astrolabe ;  the  Gross-staff;  the  twoGlobes, 
celestial  and  terrestrial ;  an  universal  horologe,  to  know  the  hour  of  the 
day  in  every  latitude ;  a  Noeturolabe,  to  know  the  hour  of  the  night ; 
the  Mariner's  Compass ;  and  lastly,  the  Mariner's  Card  or  Chart,  ''^ut" 
says  Blundevile  "all  these  instruments  serve  to  little  purpose  unless 
you  know  also  the  North  star  with  his  guards,  and  divers  other  stars 
with  their  latitude,  longitude  and  greatness,  to  know  thereby  the  lati- 
tude of  any  place  and  the  hour  of  the  night ;  also  the  course  of  the  sua 
and  his  declination ;  and  finally  you  must  know  the  course  of  the  moon, 
whereon  dependeth  the  knowledge  of  the  tides  in  all  places."  With 
these  as  his  subjects,  he  proceeds  to  discourse  upon  them  in  the  order 
just  rehearsed.  The  perfect  Calendar  or  Ephemerides  to  which  he  re- 
fers was  by  no  means  the  article  known  to  us  as  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac :  it  contained  merely  the  place  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  in  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  their  place  in  those  signs,  for  every  day  in  the 
year :  the  declination  of  the  bodies  was  otherwise  obtained.  In  his 
remarks  upon  the  calendar,  our  author  directs  us  how  to  find  the  gold- 
en number,  the  epact,  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  and  the  various 
fast  and  feast  days  throughout  the  year.  We  here  find  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  Epact,  a  paragraph  which  shows  the  probable  origin  of 
our  modern  term  "  tliumb-rule.*'  As  I  have  never  before  met  with  any 
pliiusible  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  this  phrase,  I  have  here  transcribed 
a  portion  of 

"CHAPTER  III. 

How  to  know  the  Epact  by  the  Mariner's  Rule  upon  your  thumb. 

First,  you  must  suppose  the  inside  of  your  left  thumb  to  be  divided 
into  three  spaces,  and  the  nethermost  space  to  contain  ten,  the  middle 
space  twenty,  and  the  highest  space  towards  your  thumb's  end  to  con- 
tain thirty :  and  knowing  first  tlie  golden  number,  begin  to  tell  the 
same  at  the  nether  space,  saying  there  one,  at  the  middle  space  two, 
at  the  third  space  three,  then  begin  again  at  the  lowest  space  and  then 
say  four,  and  so  continue  your  account  still  after  that  manner,  until 
you  have  the  full  sum  of  the  golden  number,  and  mark  upon  what 
space  it  falleth,  for  the  golden  number  added  to  the  number  of  that 
space  doth  show  the  Epact." 
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Q>ffniel'»  cross  staff  consisted  of  a  piece  of  baril  wood,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  square  and  four  feet  long  with  three  transoms  or  cross  pieces 
ofdifTereut  lengths  sliding  upon  it;  the  first  of  these  was  twelve  inches, 
the  second  six,  and  the  third  three  inches,  in  length ;  the  long  piece  or 
staff  was  graduated  to  degrees  by  means  of  a  simple  triangle;  the  alti- 
tude was  taken  by  placing  the  end  of  the  staff  at  the  eye  and  then  mov- 
ing the  transom  until  the  sun  was  visible  at  the  upper  extremity  thereof 
and  the  horizon  at  the  lower ;  the  longest  transom  was  used  for  altitudes 
exceeding  thirty  degrees,  the  second  for  altitudes  between  thirty  degrees 
and  ten  decrees,  and  the  shortait  one  fur  altitudee|  less  than  this.  This 
instrument  also  appeared  in  another  form,  known  as  Hooitt  cross  staff; 
in  this  there  were  two  pieces  of  wood  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square, 
and  about  a  yard  in  length :  these  were  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in 
a  metal  socket,  in  which  each  one  moved  readily,  being  retained  at  any 
desired  point  by  a  set  Bcrew.  The  horizontal  part  was  called  the  yard, 
the  vertical  one,  the  transom;  each  was  graduated  to  degrees  and  min- 
utes, the  least  count  being  ten  minutes;  the  transom  was  marked  from 
0°  tu  45°,  and  the  yard  from  45°  tn  90'.  This  graduation  was  made  id 
the  ratio  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  from  0°  to  45°  and  of  the  cotangent 
from  4?°  to  90°;  although  Bluudevile  says  nothing  about  it;  from  bis 
text  it  would  readily  be  inferred  that  the  graduations  were  equal,  which 
of  course  would  have  given  extremely  incorrect  results.  At  the  zero 
mark'  of  the  transom  was  a  metal  plate,  fluah  with  the  graduated  surface 
and  projectingfrom  it  ab6ut  three  quarters  of  an  inch;  in  this  plate  was 
a  notch,  the  bottom  of  the  notch  being  inline  with  the  zero  of  the  scale. 
This  instrument  was  made  ready  for  use  by  inserting  both  portions  into 
the  socket,  the  45°  marks  being  together ;  the  altitude  of  the  sun  was 
taken  by  holding  the  yard  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible  (  decidedly 
adilScult  matter  to  accomplish  on  board  ship)  and  observing  where  the 
shadow  of  the  vane  on  the  transom  struck  the  yard,  and  then  moving 
either  the  yard  or  transom  in  the  socket  utnil  the  shadow  struck  the  W 
markontheyard;theplaceofthesocket  was  the  reading  of  the  instrument 
for  altitude.  In  taking  the  altitude  of  a  star  the  iM)°  mark  was  placed 
at  the  eye  the  instrument  being  "stayed  upon  the  upper  bone  of  the 
cheek  ",  and  when  the  line  of  sight  passed  through  the  notch  of  the  vane 
and  tlie  star,  the  socket  was  clamped  and  the  reading  taken  ;  lunar  and 
stellar  distances  were  measured  in  a  similar  manner.  lu  its  original 
and  more  common  form  the  crois  staff  was  like  Cogniet'a,  heretofore  dea< 
cribed,  with  however  but  one  transom  instead  of  three. 

The  ordinary  Astrolabe  or  Mariner's  Ring  was  a  metallic  ring  about 
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seven  or  eight  inches  in  its  exterior  diameter,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide 
and  of  different  thicknesses,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  maker.  It  was 
considered  desirable  to  have  the  whole  instrument  as  heavy  as  practicable, 
in  order  that  it  might  readily  retain  its  proper  position.  This  ring  had 
two  perpendicular  diameters  of  metal,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  which 
was  a  swivel,  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  was  suspended  when  in 
use ;  one  quadrant  was  graduated  to  degrees  and  minutes,  the  least  count 
being  ten  minutes.  A  diopter,  reaching  from  limb  to  limb  and  turn- 
ing upon  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  was  furnished  at  each  extremity  with  a 
square  plate  perpendicular  to  the  plaue  of  the  instrument ;  these  plates 
were  each  pierced  with  two  holes,  the  smaller  for  use  in  observing  the 
sun,  the  larger  for  the  stars  and  moon.  The  instrument  was  suspended 
from  the  fore-fioger  or  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  lefl  hand 
directed  the  line  of  sight  through  the  diopter  to  the  body  whose  altitude 
was  desired,  the  altitude  being  read  off  the  graduated  arc. 

The  division  of  the  Compass  Card  into  thirty-two  points  is  then  ex- 
plained, with  the  manner  of  attaching  the  card  or  fly  to  the  needle  or 
wires ;  which  are  figured  as  of  elliptical  shape,  the  major  axis  being 
prolonged  to  make  the  North  and  South  poles :  the  method  of  impart- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  lodestone  to  the  iron  needle  is  also  mentioned. 
The  further  statement  is  made  that  "  it  is  well  known  by  good  experi- 
ence that  the  North  point  of  the  compass  declines  always  from  the  true 
North,  either  to  the  East  or  West,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place  wherein  you  are,  unless  you  be  right  under  the  meridian  of 
the  Azores.  Andjtherefore  most  men  in  these  parts  of  the  world  do  use 
to  set  the  North  point  of  the  wires  not  right  under  the  flower  de  luce 
(or  North  point  of  the  card)  but  rather  somewhat  inclining  toward 
the  East,  half  a  point  or  thereabouts  to  avoid  the  Northeasting  and 
North  westing  of  the  conipuj^s.  '*  As  an  additional  illustration  or  proof 
of  Solomon's  saying  as  to  the  want  of  novelty  of  anything  under  the 
sun,  I  would  here  state  that  within  the  last  year  there  has  been  patent- 
ed in  this  country  an  instrument  called  a  Variation  Compass,  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  its  construction  and  its  method  of  manipulation  being 
precisely  the  same  as  that  here  noted  by  Blundevile ;  viz.,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  card  and  needle  according  to  the  Variation.  Assuming 
the  line  of  no  variation  as  being  coincident  with  the  Meridian  of  the 
Azores  (or  longitude  0^),  Mercator  placed  the  magnetic  pole  in  longi- 
tude ISO"^,  and  in  latitude  73^  30'  North  ;  and  he  thought  that  at  this  pole 
was  a  "great  rock  of  adamant  whereuuto  all  lesser  rocks  or  needles 
touched  with  the  lodestone  do  incline  as  to  their  chief  fountain  ;  "  con- 


ceming  which  Bluaderile  declares  that  "he  rather  believes  with  Robert 
Norman,  that  the  properties  of  the  loadstone  are  secret  virtues  given  of 
Ood  to  that  stone  for  man's  necesaikry  use  and  behoof,  of  which  secret 
virtues  no  man  is  able  to  show  the  true  cause."  Cogniet's  proof  that 
Easterly  variation  is  found  in  the  hemisphere  from  longitude  0°  to  180° 
East,  and  Westerly  variation  in  the  other  hemisphere,  is  ahonn  ;  as  also 
bis  statement  that  of  two  places  having  the  same  longitude  that  one  will 
have  the  greater  variation,  which  is  the  nearer  to  the  pole.  Instructions 
for  finding  the  variation  are  then  given ;  the  first  method  was  by  ob- 
serviDg  the  bearing  of  the  sun  at  his  riaiog  and  again  at  bis  setting, 
when  half  the  difference  of  these  two  bearings  in  poiota  from  the  Me- 
ridian would  give  the  variation ;  the  second  method  is  a  modification  of 
the  first,  the  hearing  of  the  sun  being  taken  when  at  the  same  altitude 
on  both  sides  of  the  Meridian,  the  variation  being  found  iu  the  same  way ; 
a  third  method  was  to  note  the  sun's  bearing  at  the  instant  of  taking 
the  Meridian  altitude,  and  the  fourth  method  was  by  observing  the  bear- 
ing of  the  North  star. 

Next  follow  directions  for  constructing  a  chart  by  the  old  method 
which  was  followed  by  Plancius :  hut  the  author  prefers  Mercator's 
Projection  as  being  more  suited  to  the  uses  of  the  mariner.  For  this 
purpose  he  gives  Wright's  Table  of  Augmented  Latitudes  with  full  ia- 
strucljona  as  to  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  operation,  including  the 
insertion  of  compass  cards  in  convenient  spots.  Although  the  text  dis- 
cuBses  the  question  of  the  lozodromic  curve  and  shows  that  it  must  nec- 
essarily be  a  spiral,  yet  do  where  is  it  noted  that  on  Mercator's  chart 
this  curve  is  projected  as  a  right  line ;  although  the  fact  is  stated  that 
the  direction  of  the  right  line  between  two  places  will  he  the  course  be- 
tween them.  The  compass  course  was  obtained  not  by  parallel  rulers, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  unknown,  but  by  a  system  of  guessing, 
using  a  pair  of  dividers  as  an  assistance  thereto :  the  distance  was  to 
be  measured  at  the  side  of  the  chart. 

The  dead  reckoning,  in  contradistinction  to  the  reckoning  by  obser- 
vation, did  not  exist ;  they  were  not  independent  of  each  other:  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  log  or  of  any  other  appliance  for  measuring  the 
speed  of  the  ship  at  any  time.  When  sailing  upon  a  meridian,  the  dis- 
tance made  good  was  known  by  the  change  in  latitude,  sixty  miles, 
or  seventeen  and  a  half  Spanish  leagues,  in  which  distances  were  gen- 
erally reckoned,  being  allowed  to  a  degree  :  the  means  of  determining 
the  distance  when  sailing  in  any  other  direction  than  due  North  or 
South  had  but  recently  been  published  by  Cogniet.    His  method  was 
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briefly  as  follows :  'Mf  in  sailing  to  the  Northward  or  Southward  the 
course  declined  one  point  or  rhumb  from  the  meridian  and  the  ship 
sailed  so  &r  as  to  change  the  altitude  of  the  pole  one  degree,  then  the 
distance  was  seventeen  and  five-sixths  Spanish  leagues" ;  and  a  table  is 
given  containing  the  distances  in  leagues  necGBsary  to  be  traversed  to 
change  the  latitude  one  degree  on  the  remaining  courses  between  the 
cardinal  points.  This  method  of  reckoning  was  of  course  good,  only 
when  the  ship  sailed  on  one  course  from  latitude  to  latitude ;  but  if  there 
were  any  shift  of  wind  necessitating  a  change  of  course  '^  the  pilot  waa 
by  skilful  conjecture  either  to  add  to  or  to  subtract  from  this  distance  aa 
such  should  require."  In  like  manner  the  change  of  longitude  was 
determined,  and  a  table  was  given  for  this  purpose,  showing  the  change 
of  longitude  for  a  change  of  one  d^ree  in  latitude  when  suling  upon 
a  given  course  or  rhumb :  this  change  was  given  in  leagues  and  also  in 
degrees  and  minutes  of  the  equator ;  this  was  to  be  used  in  all  latitudes 
which  was  of  course  greatly  incorrect,  for  the  distance  given  in  this  table 
was  the  departure :  although  the  principle  of  changing  dq[)arhure  into 
difference  of  longitude  was  known,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  yet  the  idea 
of  applying  it  in  this  particular  case,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  un« 
known ;  at  least  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text :  in  the  example  given 
by  the  author,  the  error  amounts  to  about  four  degrees  of  longitude  in 
thirty.  That  this  principle  was  Iluowu  is  seen  from  the  next  chapter, 
in  which  we  are  told  "  How  to  account  the  leagues  in  sailing  East  or 
West  without  changing  the  latitude."  It  is  here  stated  that ''  in  sailing 
thus,  most  men  think  it  impossible  to  make  any  true  account  of  the 
leagues,  but  only  by  conjecture  :  for  remedy  whereof  Cogniet  hath  in- 
vented a  rule  most  certain  :"  which  was  brieEy  this :  "  Knowing  the 
difference  of  time  between  two  places  in  the  same  latitude,  this  differ- 
ence was  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  leagues  which  were  equal 
to  fifteen  degrees  or  one  hour,  in  that  latitude :"  this  number  was  tabu- 
lated for  all  latitudes  from  0°  to  90°  and  was  practically  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  longitude  in  every  parallel  of  latitude.  The  difference  of 
time  between  the  two  ports  was  to  be  obtained  as  follows  :  a  large  sand 
glass  made  to  run  tweuty-four  hours  was  hung  in  gimbals  :  this  was  set 
running  at  noon  by  the  sun  on  the  day  of  leaving  port :  it  was  to  be  care- 
fully turned  every  twenty-four  hours  and  on  arriving  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination the  time  at  which  the  glass  ran  out  was  to  be  carefully  noted 
either  by  the  horologe  or  universal  dial,  or  obtained  from  the  celestial 
globe  or  from  Blagrave's  planisphere,  first  obtaining  the  sun's  altitude 
with  the  astrolabe :  the  difference  between  this  time  and  the  local  noon 
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gave  the  differeoM  of  lon^tude  of  the  two  places  in  hours,  which  wu 
reduced  to  distance  as  above  stated. 

Next  follow  detailed  directions  for  finding  the  North  star  b^  means 
of  the  pointera  or  gvanU  as  thej  were  called,  and  also  for  determining 
the  latitude  and  the  local  time  hj  observations  of  this  star.  To  effect 
this  there  was  given  a  table  showing  the  degrees  and  minutes  to  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  altitude  of  Pblarit  according  to  the  compass 
bearing  of  the  pointers  from  the  star ;  this  correction  was  given  fur  the 
four  cardinal  and  four  intercardioal  points.  To  enable  this  correction 
to  be  found  more  accurately,  an  instrument  called  the  Rectifier  of  the 
Iforth  Star  was  devised :  this  was  the  invention  of  Cogniet  bo  oft«n 
quoted  in  the  text  and  was  quite  an  elaborate  affair :  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  might  produce  tolerably  accurate  results.  It  consisted 
essentially  of  a  compass  card  coutaiaiog  at  each  point  the  degrees  and 
quarters  of  a  degree  to  be  applied  to  the  altitude  of  the  star  according 
to  the  bearing  of  the  pointers :  a  ruler  turned  upon  a  hollow  spindle  in 
the  centre,  through  which  the  line  of  sight  passed.  When  in  use,  the 
instrument  was  raised  in  front  of  the  face  by  means  of  the  handle 
(which  was  situated  at  the  south  point)  until  the  star  was  visible 
through  the  central  spindle :  the  ruler  was  then  moved  until  the  near- 
est pointer  could  be  seen  in  line  with  it  and  the  correction  was  read  off 
the  arc  where  the  ruler  intersected  it.  Directions  are  also  given  for 
using  any  other  star  than  the  nearest  pointer,  provided  the  difference 
of  right  ascensions  was  known.  This  instrument  was  also  used  as  a 
Noctumlabe  or  determiner  of  time  at  night:  the  inner  circle  of  the 
compass  card  was  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  equal  parts, 
which  were  named  and  numbered  according  to  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month,  the  days  upon  which  the  star  crossed  the  meridian  at  noon 
and  midnight  being  placed  opposite  the  North  and  South  points  re- 
spectively: a  small  circle  divided  into  tweuty-four  equal  parts  or  hours 
moved  also  upon  the  central  pivot,  and  the  twelve  hour  mark  was  placed 
opposite  the  day  of  the  month  before  using  tlie  in^trumeut:  the  read- 
ing of  the  point  at  which  the  ruler  before  mentioned  cut  the  hour  circle 
gave  the  hour  of  the  night.  Provided  that  the  North  and  South  line 
could  be  held  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  tbi.^  instrument  would  give 
very  good  results.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  tides  and  the  finding  of  the  time  of  high  water. 

From  this  brief  glance,  we  see  that  the  mariner  of  three  centuries  ago 
wasableto  obtain  results,  which  only  hyavery  liberal  stretch  of  the  term 
could  be  called  approximative.    With  the  instruments  at  his  disposal^ 
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it  could  not  have  been  poaatble  to  obtain  the  altitude  of  the  bud  within 
twenty  miuutes :  to  say  Dothing  of  the  probable  error  of  the  declination 
owing  to  want  of  proper  tables,  there  were  no  correctioiu  made  for 
Bemi-diameter,  dip  or  refraction,  and  heoce  the  latitude  oould  not  have 
been  reliably  determined  within  thirty  minutes;  probably  if  the  result 
came  within  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  of  the  true  one,  it  would  be  doing 
very  well.  Aa  upon  the  determiaatioQ  of  the  latitude  rested,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  subsequent  approximation  to  the  distance  &nd  difference 
of  longitude  made  good,  it  follows  that  these  latter  results  must  have 
,been  very  far  from  the  truth.  And  yet,  before  the  close  of  thosizteenth 
century,  evea  with  such  inferior  means  of  determining  the  ship's  posi- 
tion, the  great  voyages  of  discovery  had  been  made.  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  had  lai^ly  iocreased  the  existing  knowledge  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa ;  Vasco  de  Gama  had  rounded  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  and  the  African  corttiaent  bad  been  oircunmavigated ;  Columbus 
had  brought  to  ligbt  the  Xew  World ;  Cabot  and  a  host  of  others  bad 
followed  in  his  foot  steps;  Balboa  had  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Magalhaens  had  discovered  the 
strait  that  still  Iiears  his  name  and  sailiug  through  it  tiad  entered  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  stretching  Iwldly  across  which,  he  reached  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  his  vessel  being  the  first  to  accomplish  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD. 
By  Pbof.  Chab.  E.  Munrob,  U.  S.  N.  A. 


ifr.  Chairman,  OentUmen, 

Wherever  life  existe  we  find  a  constant  Btniggle  for  ita  maiofn- 
ance.  In  every  animal  and  vegetable  Bubatance,  eo  Boon  as  the  vital 
force  ceases  to  act,  we  Bee  that  there  is  at  once  a  tendency  toward  the 
retiolutioQ  of  the  atoma  of  the  highly  oi^anised  structure  into  simpler 
compounds.  All  nature  seems  to  lend  its  aid  to  effect  this  change. 
The  chemical  affinities  of  the  constitueat  substances  encourage  it,  tha 
lower  forms  of  life  assist  it,  and  the  combined  influence  of  air,  moisture 
and  heat  complete  the  change.  Everywhere  these  forces  are  active 
and  decay  and  destruction  threatens. 

All  of  the  products  of  life  which  we  employ  either  for  food  or  cloth- 
ing or  for  constructing  our  habitations,  our  ships,  or  our  tools  are  ex> 
posed  to  this  danger ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  prob- 
lems, which  man  has  bad  to  meet,  has  been  the  protection  of  these  sub- 
Btanoes  from  decay. 

It  is  my  intention  to-night  to  confine  myself  to  an  examination  of 
the  methods  proposed  for  the  preservation  of  one  of  these  substancea, 
wood,  and  especially  as  it  is  employed  in  ship- building.  Though  it 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  you  that  I  should  give  any  statistics  to  show 
the  great  value  of  employing  some  means  fur  attaining  this  result,  yet 
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it  will  I  believe  impress  the  importance  of  it  more  strongly  upon  our 
minds  if  we  give  a  moment  to  their  consideration. 

The  first  fact  which  attracts  our  attention  is  the  rapid  destruction  of 
our  forests  which  is  diminishing  the  supply  and  increasing  the  cost  of 
lumber.  While,  for  instance,  a  single  acre  of  pine  land  yields  on  an 
average  only  six  thousand  feet  of  timber,  billions  of  feet  are  annually 
sold  in  the  United  States.  In  1855  lumber  sold  for  about  $18  per  M.; 
in  1860,  for  $24;  and  in  1865  for  $45,  (Hunt's  Merchant's  Mag. 
Feb.  '66,  p.  106).  Excellent  authority  states  that  in  New  England 
the  cost  of  oak,  ash  and  hickory  has  doubled  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  being  now  $  50  per  M.,  to  $  25  then,  and  if  the  demand  were  as 
great  as  ten  years  ago  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  it.  Certainly 
prudence  demands  a  less  rapid  expenditure. 

But  when  we  come  to  estimate  the  loss,  which  results  from  decay,  the 
necessity  for  preservation  becomes  still  more  apparent.  It  was  calcu- 
lated in  1866,  that  the  loss  by  the  decay  of  sleepers  on  American  Rail- 
roads, amounted  annually  to  $  1056  pr.  mile,  and  that  if  they  were  pre- 
served by  cupric  sulphate  at  a  light  expense  there  would  be  an  annual 
saving  of  over  $  4,000,000,  (Lewis)  and  if  we  included  bridges  and  all 
the  wooden  parts  of  railways  subject  to  decay,  it  .is  stated  that 
$20,000,000  would  be  saved  annually,  by  impregnating  them  with 
coal  tar  (Robbins  p.  67).  Processes  have  been  devised  by  which  the 
durability  of  many  kinds  of  wood  can  be  doubled;  hence  if  wecon^sider 
how  much  timber  is  employed  in  the  United  States  alone,  in  buildings, 
bridges,  fences,  ships,  carriages  and  machines,  we  can  readily  see  that 
a  great  saving  would  be  effected,  that  our  wealth  would  be  increased, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  labor,  which  is  now  employed  in  making 
good  the  losses  from  decay,  could  be  used  in  production. 

It  is  more  to  our  purpose,  however,  and  it  was  my  desire,  to  collect 
some  statistics  concerning  the  decay  of  ships ;  but  such  as  I  have  ob- 
tained are  quite  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  1833  Mr.  Edye,  (Calculations  relating  to  the  Equipment  of  Ships 
by  John  Edye,  London),  stated  that  the  quantity  of  wood  required  au- 
nually  to  keep  the  five  hundred  and  seventy  four  ships  of  the  British  Navy 
seaworthy  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand  loads,  while  only 
one  million  loads  was  required  to  build  them — twelve  and  one  half  per 
cent.  Mr.  Wm.  Chapman,  (Preservation  of  Timber  from  premature 
decay,  &c.,  by  Wm.  Chapman),  gives  several  instances  of  the  rapid  de- 
cay of  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  about  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.     He  mentions  three  ships  of  seventy  four  guns  decayed  in 
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fire  years,  three  of  seventy  four  guaa  decayed  in  four  years,  and  one  of 
one  hundred  guns  decayed  in  six  years.  Pertng,  (Brief  Enquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  Premature  Decay),  says  tbat  ships  of  war  are  useless 
in  five  or  six  years.  And  he  estimates  the  average  duration  to  be  eight 
years,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  hull  alone  of  one  of  these  ships  was 
nearly  £.  100,000. 

When  we  come  to  our  own  serrice  we  find  that  here  also  the  loss  by 
decay  is  enormous.  Our  lire  oak  ships  are  exceptional,  their  average 
life  being,  probabljs  a  half  century,  but  I  find  from  an  examination  of 
the  data  given  by  Emmons  (p  23  and  B6,  et  seq.,)  that  the  average  coat 
per  ton  per  year  for  repairs,  was  %  6,00  amounting  in  the  case  of  a  ves- 
sel like  the  Ohio  to  1 16,569.57.  Up  to  1850  the  Ohio  cost  for  repairs 
%  471,673.  *  If  now  we  estimate  the  loss  upon  the  basis  of  actual  sea 
service  we  find  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  (O.  T.,)  per  year  of  ser- 
vice waa  1 16.19.  The  cost  of  repairs  to  the  Ohio  per  year  of  service 
waa  over  1 89,000,  and  the  United  States,  Potomac,  Brandywine  &o., 
average  about  135,000  while  the  Constitution,  which  was  an  exception- 
ally good  ship,  cost  over  %  15,000  per  year  of  servicaf 

To  gather  any  information  about  our  present  Navy  is  more  difficult, 
and  we  must  wait  for  some  one  to  record  for  it  what  Emmons  has  so 
thoroughly  done  for  the  Navy  previous  to  1850.  Such  as  we  do  fiod 
however  shows  that  of  late  the  loss  from  decay  is  greater  than  before. 
We  find  veaaels  bnilt  of  white  oak  costing  from  a  quarter  of  a  millioD 
to  over  a  million  dollars  thoroughly  usele^  in  eight  to  ten  years.  In- 
deed this  is  a  large  estimate,  for  it  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that 
the  average  age  of  a  white  oak  ship  is  six  years.  The  difficulties  met 
with  in  getting  any  certain  knowledge  on  the  subject  are  best  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  late  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Bepairs,  Chief  Naval  Coustructor  I.  Hanscom.  He 
says,  "  I  believe  you  will  only  be  able  to  obtain  approximate  data  as  to 
the  relative  durability  of  Live  and  White  Ouk,  White  and  Yellow 
Pine  timber,  as  it  varies  so  much,  caused  by  the  difference  in  quality 
and  degree  of  preservation,  either  by  stowage  or  by  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals, that  the  condition  of  the  timber  at  the  time  of  using  it  caq  hardly 
be  known.  Still  the  contrast  in  the  dursbility  of  the  timber  used  in 
the  coosCruction  of  the  "  Franklin  "  and  thttC  of  the  "  Delaware  " — the 
former  in  good  condition  at  the  present  time  (twenty  three  years),  aud 
the  latter  generally  rotten  in  eight  years,  each  costing  nearly  the  same, 

*  While  tho  cost  orbnllding  her  was  ^nly  tMT.seQ. 
t  See  Appendix. 
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(cost  of  D^*l.  $1,178,000)  is  so  great  that  a  general  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained by  which  to  judge  of  the  durability  of  timber  used  before  aod 
after  thorough  seasoning.  I  judge  that  the  loss  to  the  Grovemment  in 
using  unseasoned  timber  during  six  years  from  1861  was  at  least 
$  20,000,000." 

Incomplete  as  these  stati'stics  are  they  give  us  a  partial  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss,  which  we  sustain  by  decay,  and  they  fully  war- 
rant our  devising  means  for  arresting  it. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  presents  itself,  when  we  resort  to 
chemical  processes  to  effect  the  preservation  of  wood,  lies  in  its  v&ry 
complicated  structure.  Being  the  product  of  vital  processes  and  also 
the  individual  in  which  these  processes  are  taking  place,  a  tree  neces- 
sarily contains  very  many  different  chemical  substances  arranged  in  a 
complicated  manner.  It  is  to  the  character  of  the  constituent  substan- 
ces and«  the  manner  of  their  arrangement  that  wood  owes  the  prop- 
erties which  render  it  so  well  suited  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

A  brief  description  of  thestnicture  of  a  tree  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  formed  will  more  clearly  explain  these  difficulties.  If  we  examine  a 
section  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  we  observe  that  it  consists ;  1st,  of  the  pith 
or  its  remains,  at  the  centre;  2nd,  of  the  wood  surrounding  the  pith; 
and,  3rd,  of  the  bark. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented  a  section  both  vertical  and  horizontal  of  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  two  years  old,  as  it  appears  in  December.  The  por- 
tion included  in  the  lines  marketl  A  is  of  the  first  year's  growth;  those 
marked  B  indicate  the  wood  of  the  second  year  ;  while  thase  marked  C 
inclose  the  three  layers  of  bark  ;  D  represents  the  pith  of  loose  cellular 
tissue  ;  E  represents  the  pith  rays  or  silver  grain  of  hard  cellular  tissue 
connecting  the  pith  with  the  green  or  middle  layer  of  bark,  which 
consists  wholly  of  cellular  tissue ;  F  marks  the  outer  or  corky  layer  of 
the  bark,  which  is  composed  of  dry,  dead  cells,  which  are  formed  of  con- 
secutive layers  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  living  green  layer;  G  is 
the  green  layer  of  cellular  tissue;  H  shows  the  liber  or  inner  bark, 
made  up  of  cellular  tissue  penetrated  by  long  bast  cells,  arranged  paral- 
lel with  the  axis  of  growth  ;  I  represents  the  place  of  the  cambium  or 
growing  layer  of  organizable  material  which  descends  from  the  leaves 
between  the  liber  and  the  sap  wood  during  the  period  of  growth ;  K  is 
a  woody  fibre,  which  gives  strength  to  the  stem  and  through  which  the 
crude  sap  rises  ;  L  indicates  the  vessels  or  ducts,  with  various  mark- 
ings, such  as  dots,  rings  and  spirals,  which  are  formed  most  abundant- 
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If  in  the  spring  and  aaually  contain  no  fluid.  Th^y  convey  gaeea  and 
aqueous  vapors,  and  it  may  be  that  a  large  prDportion  of  all  tlie  water 
ascending  froin  the  roots  to  the  leuvis  passes  through  them  aa  vai>or;  M 
is  the  layer  of  spiral  vessels  or  ducts,  which  always  inclose  the  i)ithaiid 
in  the  yonug  shoot  extend  into  the  lenves  and  unite  them  to  the  pith 
during  its  life,  which  ceases  with  the  first  season. 

Though  the  assertion  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  it  seems  now 
to  be  well  determined  thtt  a  circulatory  system  exists  in  vegetables. 
For  coaveuience  it  is  divided  into  the  vascular  circulation  and  the  hor- 
izontal or  cellular  circulation.  la  the  first  the  sap  from  the  roots  pass- 
es np  through  the  woody  fibre  and  the  elaborated  sap  or  cambium 
passes  down  between  the  liber  and  the  sap  wood.  In  the  second  the 
fluids  pass  between  the  pith  and  the  bark.  The  food  fur  the  growth  of 
the  tree  is  secured  by  the  roots  and  the  leaves.  The  roots  abdiirb  wa- 
ter and  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  substances  which  the  tree  requires. 
The  leaves  store  up  carbon  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  ia 
the  numerous  stomataewilh  which  they  are  provided.  From  these  va- 
rious Bubst&nces  the  several  constituents  of  the  tree  are  formed  and  by 
the  circulatory  system  they  are  conveyed  to  the  part  of  the  individual 
where  they  are  to  perform  their  functions.  Thus  we  see  that  while  the 
tree  lives,  in  a  healthy  state,  by  means  of  its  roots  and  leaves,  it  holds 
communion  with  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  that  the  fluids,  juices 
and  deposits  depend  for  their  movement  upon  the  presence  and  action 
of  these  parts.  When  this  communication  is  interrupted  by  drought 
or  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  by  the  stripping  of  the  bark  or  the  felling 
of  the  tree,  growth  ceases.  The  circulation  stiil  continues  however,  but 
waste  a  of  tissue  begins,  decomposition  sets  in,  and  the  tree  becomes 
the  prey  of  Aingoid  growth.  If  however,  after  felling,  we  lop  off  the 
top  of  the  tree,  the  vascular  circulation  ceases,  and,  if  we  remove  the 
bark,  cellular  circulaUon  stops.  If  now  the  tree  is  exposed  to  dry  air 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  all  vital  processes  are  arrested  and  the  wood 
is  for  the  while  preserved.  Especially  is  this  so  if  the  sap  wood  is 
cut  away  and  the  pith  is  laid  open. 

From  this  sketch  we  realise  how  very  complex  the  physical  structure 
of  the  tree  is.  A  narration  of  but  a  portion  of  the  constituent  sub- 
stances will  show  that  its  chemical  structure  ia  still  more  diversified.  In 
all  plants  we  find  woody  fibre  or  cellulose,  and  this  is  covered  with  in- 
crusting  substances  formed  from  the  decay  of  the  cells.  The  following 
substances  are  also  found  in  quantities  varying  with  the  season  and  the 
locality,  the  species  and  the  age  of  the  plauL    They  are  the  constit- 
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nents  of  the  sap  such  as  albumeDoidal  substanoes,  starchy  gT^pe  aogar, 
cane  sugar,  gum,  tanoic  acid,  coloring  matters,  pectose,  resins,  aud 
Tolatile  oils  and  the  ordinary  mineral  constituents  of  plants,  &c 

From  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  healthj  material  onr 
discussion  naturally  turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  decay  (Eremacausis)  takes  place  and  of  the  conditions  most  favor* 
able  to  its  progress.  When  wood  in  a  moist  state  is  ex  posed  to  air  it 
undergoes  decomposition;  a  species  of  fermentation  is  occasioned  by 
the  nitrogenized  constituents,  in  consequence  of  which  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, carbonic  dioxide  and  water  are  exhaled,  and  the  wood  crumbles 
down  into  a  blacki.sh  brown  vegetable  mold  called  humus,  ulmine  or 
geine.  This  decay  occurs  most  rapidly  in  young,  spongy  wood,  which 
admits  the  air  most  freely  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  proportion* 
ately  larger  quantity  of  the  albuminous  substance,  than  the  harder 
and  older  portions.  The  decomposition  of  these  albuminous  constituents 
favors  the  growth  of  lichens  and  fungi  aud  encourages  the  ravages  of 
insects,  to  which  the  albuminous  portions  in  particular  afford  nutri- 
ment Pure  woody  fibre  by  itself,  is  only  very  slightly  affected  by  the 
destructive  influences  of  weather  as  we  see  in  cotton,  linen,  paper  and 
other  materials,  formed  from  nearly  pure  cellulose.  The  decay  arises 
wholly  from  the  presence  of  the  substances  in  the  wood  that  arefi>reigo 
to  the  wooiiy  fibre,  but  are  present  in  the  juices  of  the  wood  while 
growing,  and  consist  chiefly  of  albuminous  matter,  which,  when  decaying* 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  wood  also.  Since 
resinous  woofls  rei?ist  the  action  of  damp  and  moisture  for  a  long  time, 
they  are  quite  lasting  ;  next  in  respect  to  durability  follow  such  kinds 
of  wood  as  are  very  hard  and  compact  and  contain  some  substance, 
which  like  tannic  acid,  resists  decay. 

The  conditions  which  obtain  then  are  these  ;  a  limited  supply  of  air, 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  moderate  temperature.  Change  either  of 
these  conditions  and  decomposition  ceases.  You  will  recall  that  these 
conditions  air,  moisture  and  heat  are  the  very  same  as  were  shown  by 
our  eminent  associate,  Dr.  Gihon,  to  exercise  so  baneful  an  effect  upon 
ithe  health  of  those  who  live  in  ships.  Remove  the  moist  atmosphere 
and  while  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  l)enefited  the  destruction 
which  assists  in  pollutinq:  the  air  is  delayed. 

Mr.  Finchau,  formerly  Principal  Builder  to  Her  Majesty's  dockyard, 
at  Chatham,  tried  an  experiment  to  show  that  the  presence  of  all  these 
conditions  was  essential  to  decay.  He  bored  a  hole  in  a  perfectly  sound 
timber  in  an  old  oak  ship.     The  admission  of  air  to  the  central  part  of 
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the  wood,  moisture  &nd  heat  being  already  present,  caused  the  hole  to- 
be  filled  up  ia  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  with  molil  which  spaed-  . 
ily  became  eo  compact  as  to  admit  of  being  withdrawn  like  a  stick. 

Other  cases  may  be  cited  of  the  remarkable  freedom  of  wood  from 
decay  when  any  of  these  conditiooa  are  changeil.  For  instauce,  whea 
there  was  free  circulatioa  of  air  and  an  abseuce  of  moisture  as  in  the 
roof  of  Westminister  Hall  we  find  well  preserved  wood  over  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old  C1S66).  The  carvings  ia  oak  at  Stirling  Castle 
are  also  over  three  hundred  yearsold  (1866),  and  Scotch  fir  was  found  ia 
good  condition  after  three  hundred  years,  and  the  trusses  of  the  roof  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  Rome,  sound  and  good  after  one  thousand  years. 
Instances  of  longevity  where  there  was  an  abseace  of  air,  and  the  wood 
was  aubmei^ed  in  water,  are  found  such  aa  the  piles  from  the  foundation 
'  of  the  old  Savoy  Palace  perfectly  sound  aft«r  six  huudred  and  fifty 
years,  the  piles  from  Old  London  Bridge  perfectly  sound  after  eight- 
huudred  years,  Ac 

Preservation. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  Wagner,  (Chem.  Tech.  p.  474, 
Am.  ed.),  divides  the  methods  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  wood  as 
follows :  1.  the  elimination,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  water  from  the 
wood  previously  to  its  being  employed ;  2.  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
■tituents  of  the  sap ;  3.  by  keeping  up  a  good  circulatiou  of  air  near 
the  wood  so  as  to  prevent  its  suffocation  as  it  is  termed ;  4.  by  chemi- 
cal alteration  of  the  constituents  of  the  sap ;  6.  by  the  gradual  miner- 
alization of  the  wood  and  thus  the  eliminatioo  of  the  organic  matter ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  6,  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  agents. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  universally  employed  method,  i.  e.  by 
seasoning.  As  formerly  carried  on,  the  wood,  carefully  protected  from 
BUS  and  rain,  was  stored  away  for  years.  An  active  circulation  of  ur 
was  permitted  and  by  the  slow  action  of  this  air  all  the  moisture  was 
extracted  from  the  wood.  As  the  presence  of  moisture  is  essential  to 
the  fermentation  of  the  albuminous  and  saccharine  constituents  of  the 
sap  thii  fermentation  is  thereby  prevented.  But  beside  the  loss  of  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested  and  the  time  required  for  this  result  to  be 
attained  this  method  has  other  objections.  If  the  timber  is  in  the  log 
it  is  liable  to  become  rent,  and  if  the  pith  is  not  bored  out  it  is  liable 
to  decay  at  the  heart  before  the  moisture  can  be  evaporated  from  it.  If 
cut  into  lumber  great  core  must  be  taken  to  prevent  warping  and  crack- 
ing.   Consequently  various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  hastening 
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the  diying,  while  yet  it  is  so  controlled  that  cracking  and  warping  are 
avoided.  Several  of  the  processes  of  seasoning  depend  too  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  sap.  We  have  water  seasoning,  seasoning  by  steaming 
and  boiling,  seasoning  by  smoke  drying  and  stove  drying,  seas(Hiing  by 
scorching  and  charring,  seasoning  by  extraction  of  sap,  &c.  Water  sea- 
soning, which  is  effected  by  submerging  the  wood  for  some  time  in  water» 
renders  it  brittle.  Seasoning  by  steaming  and  boiling  also  diminishes 
the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  wood,  for  at  temperatures  somewhat 
below  the  boiling  point,  that  is  at  140°  F.,  the  albumen  is  coagulated 
and  this  seals  up  some  of  the  water  or  sap  in  the  wood  and  thereby 
weakens  the  cohesion  of  the  particles.  The  process  of  smoke  drying 
answers  quite  well  but  the  same  result  is  more  easily  attained  by  the 
Bethell  or  Robbins  process  to  be  described  farther  on.  Stove  drying 
renders  the  wood  quite  hygroscopic  and  leaves  the  pores  open.  Scorch- 
ing and  charring  are  only  applicable  to  wood  already  thoroughly  sea- 
soned. Tf  green  wood  is  treated  in  this  way  the  outside  (mly  is  pro- 
tected ;  the  sap  is  sealed  up  in  the  interior  and  ferments  and  then  de- 
composes. It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  same  unfortunate 
result  is  brought  about  if  the  green  wood  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  paint. 
The  protection  is  wholly  superficial  and  is  very  deceptive.  It  is  far 
better  to  leave  the  wood  uncovered  for  then  if  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  dry  air,  the  wood  will  gradually  season  as  the  sap  is  evaporated. 
Owing  to  the  belief  that  paint  or  varnish  will  protect  wood  under  any 
circumstances  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  find  the  painted  wood  work 
of  old  buildings  completely  rotted  away  while  the  adjacent  naked  parts 
are  quite  sound.  But  the  preservative  action  induced  by  charring  sea- 
soned wood  is  undoubted,  for  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  su- 
perficial layer  various  antiseptic  agents  are  formed  which  find  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  wood  and  the  charcoal  left  upon  the  surface  acts 
to  destroy  all  fungoid  germs  which  seek  an  entrance.  This  process  has 
been  long  employed  for  preserving  piles  Ac,  and  has  been  used  in  the 
Portuguese  and  French  Navies.  M.  de  Lapparent  makes  use  of  a  gas 
blowpipe,  the  flame  from  which  is  allowed  to  play  upon  every  part  of 
the  timber  in  succession.  By  this  means  the  degree  of  torrefaction  can 
be  regulated  at  will.  Instances  of  the  efficiency  of  this  process  are  cit- 
ed as  follows.  Charred  wood  has  been  dug  up  which  must  have  lain 
in  the  ground  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  was  then  perfectly  sound.  At 
Herculaneum,  after  two  thousand  years,  the  charred  wood  was  found  to 
be  whole  and  undiminished.  The  methods  proposed  for  seasoniDg  by 
the  extraction  of  the  sap  alone  have  been  abandoned  as  impracticable. 


Pbocesses  depekdinq  on  the  Chemical  altebatioit  op  the  Sap, 

The  first  of  these  processes  that  went  into  general  use  was  Kyan's 
process,  pateQtad  in  Englaiid  in  1832,  aad  soon  after  in  this  country. 
This  process,  called  Kyanizing,  consisted  iu  immersing  the  wood  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (cornisive  sublimate)  until  it  was 
thoroughly  saturated,  or  if  time  was  an  object,  iujectiug  the  solution  by 
pressure  in  a  closed  vessel  from  which  the  air  was  first  partially  er- 
bausLed.  In  England  a  solution  of  one  kilo,  of  the  salt  to  eighty  to 
one  hundred  liters  of  water  is  employed  fur  railway  sleepers.  They  are 
laid  in  an  open  tank.  In  Baden  they  remain  in  the  solution,  when 
they  are  to  be  impregnated  to  a  depth  of  82  m.  m.,  for  four  days,  85 
to  150  m.  m.,  for  seven  days,  150  to  180  m.  m.,  for  ten  days,  180  to  240 
m.  m.,  for  fourteen  days,  240  to  300  m.  m.,  fur  eighteen  days,  the  solu- 
tion consbting  of  one  kilo,  of  salt  to  two  hundred  liters  of  water. 
When  taken  out  the  wood  is  washed  and  dried. 

The  use  of  the  mercuric  chloride  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  con- 
verts the  albumen  into  an  insoluble  compound,  while  the  salt  itself  be* 
comes  reduced  to  the  mercurous  chloride.  This  process  was  extensive- 
ly adopted  in  England,  aad  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  Tlie  ob- 
jections urged  are  that  the  salt  employed  is  costly,  that  when  open 
tanks  are  used  the  process  is  tedious,  aud  when  closed  vessels  are  em- 
ployed the  method  is  very  costly,  that  the  mechanics  who  shape  the 
wood  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by  the  salt,  aud  that  the  bolu  which 
hold  it  are  liable  to  corrosion.  But  the  process  when  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted seems  to  efiectually  arrest  the  rapid  decay  of  timber  in  exposed 
situations. 

Zinc  chloride  has  an  efiect  upon  wood  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
mercuric  chloride  while  it  is  a  much  cheaper  salt.  In  1838,  Sir  Wm. 
Burnett  was  granted  a  patent  for  preserving  wood  by  this  material  and 
the  process  was  known  as  Burnettizing.  A  solution  of  one  kilo,  of  zinc 
chloride  to  ninety  liters  of  water  is  employed.  The  wood  is  placed 
on  a  car  and  run  into  a  large,  airtight,  cylinder  of  iron  and  the  solu- 
tion is  forced  in  under  pressure.  Although  this  method  is  not  a  sure 
preventive  of  decay  the  advaalages  which  result  from  using  it  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  its  application  to  moat  kinds  of  timber  in  com- 
mon use,  and  in  situations  favorable  to  rapid  decay.  It  has  also  a  dis- 
tinct effect  iu  rendering  wood  l^s  liable  to  warp  and  crack  when  placed 
in  dry  situaljons.  It  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  mercuric  chlo- 
ride tliat  the  salt  will  act  upon  the  iroa  or  copper  fastenings.     Thia 
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procei»  has  been  quite  •  thoroughly  tri  3d  in  this  country  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Francis  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  its  preservative  power  in  mjiny  cases  was 
quite  well  shown.  Pieces  of  various  wo  )dd  treated  by  Burnett's  pro- 
cess were  partially  buried  in  the  ground  side  by  side  with  unbumett- 
ized  similar  pieces  of  the  same  woods.  They  were  kept  there  for  over 
five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  while  the  unprepared  specimens 
were  thoroughly  decayed  most  of  the  bumettized  ones  were  in  good  con- 
dition.    Especially  was  this  the  case  with  birch,  beech  and  poplar.. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Burnett  secured  his  patent  another  patent 
was  grante<l  io  England  to  Bdthell  for  the  use  of  the  heavy  oil  of  tar 
for  impregnating  wood.  This  material  is  obtained  as  one  of  the  by- 
products in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  Although  its  composition 
varies  considerably  it  always  contains  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids,  which 
are  among  our  best  known  antiseptic  agents  together  with  various  resi- 
nous, empyreumatic  and  asphalt  forming  substances.  The  perserva- 
tive  influence  of  these  substances  is  well  known. 

Bethell  placed  the  wood  in  an  air  tight  cylinder  (See  Fig.  2)  and  first 
produced  a  vacuum,  by  which  means  the  air  and  moisture  were  extract- 
ed from  the  wood.  Then  the  liquid  was  forced  in  until  a  pressure  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  wasobtained,  and  the  pressure 
was  continued  until  the  wood  was  sufficiently  saturated*  This  process 
was  very  successful,  specimens  which  were  treated  in  this  way  having 
remained  unchanged  when  buried  for  over  eleven  years.  Dr.  Ure  says 
of  this  process,  "the  effect  produced  is  that  of  perfectly  coagulating  the 
albumen  in  the  sap,  thus  preventing  its  putrefaction.  For  wood  that 
will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  alternately  wet  and  dry  the 
mere  coagulation  of  the  sap  is  not  sufficient ;  for  although  the  albumen 
contained  in  the  sap  of  the  wood  is  most  liable  and  the  first  to  putrefy, 
yet  the  ligneous  fibre  itself,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  sap,  will, 
when  exposed  in  a  warm,  damp  situation,  rot  and  crumble  into  dust. 
To  preserve  wood,  therefore,  that  will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  sap  should  be  coagulated,  but  that  the 
fibres  should  be  protected  from  moisture,  which  is  effectually  done  by 
this  process. 

The  atmospheric  action  on  wood  thus  prepared  renders  it  tougher, 
and  infinitely  stronger.  A  post  made  of  beech,  or  even  of  Scotch  fir,  is 
rendered  more  durable,  and  as  strong  a-?  one  made  of  the  best  oak, 
the  bituminous  mixture  with  which  all  its  parts  are  filled  acting  as  a 
cement  to  bind  the  fibres  together  in  a  close,  tough  mass,  and  the  more 
porous  the  wood  is,  the  more  durable  and  tough  it  becomes,  as  it  im- 
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bibefl  a  greater  quantity  of  the  bituminous  oil,  which  is  proved  by  its 
increuaed  weighL  The  materials  which  are  iojected  preserve  irou  and 
other  metals  from  corrosion  ;  and  au  iron  bolt  driven  into  wood  bo  sat- 
urated, remains  perfectly  sound  and  tree  from  rust.  It  also  resiats  the 
attack  of  insects ;  and  it  haa  been  proved  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  at  Shore- 
bam  Harbor,  that  the  teredo  navalia,  or  naval  worm,  will  uot 
touch  it. " 

In  this  country  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  Robbins*  for  an  im- 
provement in  Bethell'B  process.  He  employs  the  oil  of  tar  and  drives 
the  eap  from  the  wood.  Then  be  forces  the  tar  in,  in  the  form  of  a 
vapor,  in  which  condition  it  is  claimed  that  it  penetrates  more  deeply 
into  the  wood  and  in  a  shorter  time.  It  is  claimed  also  that  the  wood 
is  cleaner  than  when  prepared  by  Bethell's  process.  One  side  of  tlie 
Vandalia  was  treated  in  this  way  and  it  is  proposed  to  compare  its 
durability  with  the  wood  of  the  other  side,  both  being  manifestly  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  objections  which  have  been  ur^ed  against  the  useof  coal  tar  com- 
pounds are  that  they  impart  a  disagreeable  odor  to  the  wood ;  that  the 
wood  ia  difficult  to  work,  as  it  clc^  the  tools,  and  that  it  renders  the 
wood  more  inflammable. 

One  of  the  most  iDteresting  methods  devised  for  intr  oducing  preserve 
tive  agents  into  the  pores  of  wood  is  that  sugj^e^ted  and  aiiplied  by 
Boucherie.  Deep  cuts  were  made  In  the  trunk  of  a  living  triie  near 
the  roots,  asort  of  tank  built  around  them,  and  the  tank  filled  with  the 
solution.  (SeeFig.4.)  Sometimesthe  tree,immediatelyafterfellLn^,wiis 
placed  upright  in  the  solution.  In  either  case  the  solution  was  drawn 
up  by  the  aapirative  three  of  the  tree,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  leaves. 
According  to  Hyett  (Parneli's  Chemistry)  a  poplar  tree,  ninety  leet 
high,  placed  with  its  lower  end  \a  a  solution  of  acetate  (pyrolignite) 
of  iron  of  specific  gravity  1.056,  absorbed  about  ten  feet  cubic  in  six  days. 
Afterward  the  method  was  modified  by  applying  a  rubber  cup  to  the 
lai^r  end  of  the  log  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  with  the  top  lopped  off. 
Then  the  solution  was  allowed  to  flow  from  a  bight,  in  order  to  exert 

■  For  form  of  apparatus  see  Fig.  3. 

Descriptios  ok  Fio.  3. 

A,  Topresonts  a  retort  in  which  iho  coal  tar,  resin  or  oleaginous  substan- 
ces or  compounds  are  pUucd  nnd  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  B  is  the 
man-hole  for  reaching  the  interior.  C  the  pipe  with  branches  E  E  which 
connects  the  retort  with  the  wood  chambers  D,  F  discharge  pipe  for  re- 
tort.   U  discharge  pipe  for  vapors  condensed  in  chambers.  - 
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pressure,  into  the  cup.  (See  Fig.  5.)  By  this  means  the  sap  was  forced 
out  and  the  solution  flowed  in.  When  the  solution  began  to  issue  from 
the  opposite  end  the  operation  was  completed.  Boucherie  tried  va- 
rious substances  but  the  one  which  he  decided  upon  as  the  best 
was  cupric  sulphate.  The  solution  ased  is  one  kilo,  cupric  sulphate  to 
one  hundred  litres  of  water. 

The  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  cupric  sulphate  are  quite  numerous. 
In  some  of  the  German  mines  it  has  given  batter  results  than  zincchlo- 
ride.  (  Dingler's  Poly.  Jour.  1871,  Vol.  202.  p.  174 .)  But  on  certain 
German  railways  where  it  had  been  employed  to  protect  the  sleepers 
it  was  found  to  attack  the  iron.  It  is  said  in  defense  of  the  process  that 
if  the  wood  is  thoroughly  dried  after  impregnation,  the  iron  will  not  be 
acted  upon.  However  this  may  be,  in  ships  where  copper  fastenings 
are  used  there  would  be  no  action.  In  1855,  the  jury  of  the  French 
Exposition  made  an  extremely  favorable  report  upon  Boucherie's  pro- 
cess, asserting  not  only  its  value,  but  its  superior  cheapness  over  the 
plan  of  creosoting.  (Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  1856,  vol.  32,  p.  1.)  In  1846, 
about  eighty  thousand  sleepers  saturated  with  cupric  sulphate  together 
with  some  that  were  unprotected,  were  laid  down  on  the  Northern  rail- 
way of  France.  In  1855  that  is,  nine  years  afterward,  the  prepared 
sleepers  were  as  good  as  ever,  the  others  having  long  been  decayed  and 
replaced  by  new  ones.  For  preserving  telegraph  posts,  the  cupric  sul- 
phate has  been  similarly  effective.  The  saving  to  the  French  lines 
alone,  up  to  1855,  was  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  francs 
(Corapte  Reiidus  1868,  vol.  67  p.  713.)  By  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion to  the  exposition  at  Vienna  we  learn  that  this  process  is  still  resort- 
ed to  for  this  purpose  and  that  telegraph  post^  are  made  to  last 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  (Vol.  II,  L.  2,  p.  18.)  Examples  of  the 
preservative  value  of  cupric  sulphate  could  be  e:isily  multiplied,  but 
one  more  will  suffice.  In  1868,  Boucherie  Jr.  exhibited  to  the  French 
Academy  specimens  of  wood  which  had  been  prepared  according  to  his 
father's  process  and  exposed  since  1847.  These  specimens  were  as 
sound,  as  elastic,  and  as  strong  as  when  new,  and  readily  yielded  the  re- 
action of  the  copper  they  still  retained.  Here  was  a  test  of  twenty 
years  standing. 

The  rationale  of  the  action  of  cupric  sulphate  has  been  stated  by  Koe- 
nig.  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.  2  series,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  274.)  The  action  is  first 
the  union  of  cupric  sulphate  with  the  resinous  and  albuminous  constitu- 
ents and  next  the  dissolving  of  the  albuminous  compounds  by  the  excess 
of  the  cupric  sulphate  solution.     By  long  immersion  it  is  said  to  be  pos- 
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Bible  to  remove  all  of  the  Ditrt^nized  bodies.  Resiooua  woods  ret»o 
the  moBt  basic  salt. 

The  process  is  useful  only  for  greeo  wood,  and  best  adapted  to  light, 
porouB,  easily  perishable  woods. 

Beside  the  substances  nieotioDed  a  multitude  of  others  have  been 
suggented  but  they  have  generally  been  abandoaed.  Some  have  aimed 
to  iutroduce  solutions  of  different  substances  so  that  the  interchange  of 
their  atoms  shall  take  place  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  an  insoluble 
deposit  will  be  formed  there.  But  the  tendency  is  to  some  extent  to 
petrify  the  wood  and  thus  to  destroy  those  characteristics  which  adapt 
wood  to  its  uses.  You  can  easily  realize  how  useful  a  carpenter*^  tools 
would  be  in  shaping  stone. 

I  will  speak  of  but  oue  other  method  and  that  you  are  all  somewhat 
familiar  with.  It  is  the  preservation  of  wood  by  salting.  This  method 
of  treating  ship  frames  is  imperatively  required  by  the  lake  under- 
writers in  new  vessels  of  the  first  class.  The  American  Lloyds  recom- 
mend it  but  do  not  make  it  an  absolute  condition. 

"  The  mode  of  salting  is  to  fix  stops  of  boards  between  the  timbers  of 
the  frames  about  the  height  of  the  load  line,  and  when  the  ceiling  and 
planking  are  worked  and  the  plank-sheer  ready  to  go  into  place  the 
spaces  between  the  timbers  are  filled  with  salt.  Near  the  end  of  the 
vessel  the  salt  is  sometimes  put  between  the  frames  quite  down  to  the 
deadwood.  A.  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons  will  take  one  hundred  bbls. 
of  salt  applied  in  the  usual  manner."    (W.  W.  Bates  Ag.  Kept.  1866.) 

The  use  of  salt  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  iucrusts  the  timbers 
and  prevents  the  fermentation  from  taking  place  at  the  surface,  but  if 
applied  to  unseasoned  wood  its  action  being  only  superficial  it  does  not 
arrest  the  decomposition  of  the  interior.  It  has  been  used  by  Bouchcrie 
as  a  substitute  for  cupric  sulphate  but  it  could  not  compare  with  it.  The 
use  of  it  is  objected  to  because  being  a  deliquescent  salt  it  keeps  the  at- 
mosphere moist.  Beside  it  is  corrosive.  For  instanceso  long  ago  as  "  be- 
tween 1768  and  177-i,  the  practice  prevailed  of  saturating  jihip^  with 
salt;  but  this  was  found  to  cause  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  iron  fas- 
tenings and  to  fill  the  vessels  between  decks  with  a  constant  damp  va- 
por."    (T.  A.  Britlon,  p,  112.) 

As  we  examine  the  various  processes  which  are  in  use  we  observe  one 
fact,  that  they  are  all  of  them  adapted  only  to  light,  porous,  easily  pen- 
etrated woods.  Only  the  sap  wood  of  oak  and  denser  woods  can  be 
reached,  but  this  is  the  part  which  is  most  liable  to  decay  and  most  in 
need  of  a  preservative  agent. 
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The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  then  is  the  following. 

The  preservative  processes  enable  us  to  use  an  inferior  quality  of 
wood  with  great  safety.  When  vessels « must  be  built  in  great  haste 
and  of  inferior  material,  the  wood  should  always  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  preservative  agent 

It  would  no  doubt  be  advantageous  to  treat  the  hard  varieties  of 
wood  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned,  for  although  the  treat- 
ment would  be  only  superficial,  in  thoroughly  seasoned  wood,  this 
would  be  sufficient.  Of  the  materials  employed  the  use  of  cupric  sul- 
phate appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  applicable  for  ship  timber  as  re- 
gards cost,  inflammability,  freedom  from  odor,  corrosive  properties, 
poisonous  action,  deliquescence,  durability  and  ease  of  application. 


T<ible  ikomng  tte  east  of  repairs  per  ton  per  year  q^  l^e  and  per  ton  per 
fear  iif  sea  teroiee  vp  lo  1950  <tf  veuett  qf  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  ORDNANCE  AND 

TORPEDO  OXJTFIT  OF  THE  U.  S.  B.  "TRENTON"  (2Qd  Rate). 

By  Lieuteoant  Chakles  A.  Stoke,  U.  S.  Navy. 


The  Spar  deck  battery  of  the  "  Trenton"  consists  of  two  eight  inch 
converted  Rifles  on  the  forecastle,  and  one  aft.  The  forward  guns  are 
monnted  on  Ericseon  pivot  carriages,  shifted  and  trained  by  tackles. 
The  recoil  is  controlled  by  friction  compressors,  attached  to  ihe  front  of 
the  top  carriages.  Attached  to  each  slide  are  two  bronze  compressor 
plates,  the  length  of  the  recoil  allowed,  placed  horizontally,  one  above 
the  other.  The  gun  is  run  in  or  out  by  direct  gearing  on  the  inside  of 
the  brackets  of  the  top  carriage,  which  is  geared  into  a  longitudinal 
rack,  inside  of  and  close  up  to  one  of  the  rails  of  the  slide.  The  rear 
trucks  of  the  top  carri^;e  are  on  eccentric  axles,  but  the  depth  of  the 
cogs  of  the  gearing  Is  sufScient  to  prevent  their  being  entirely  separ- 
ated  by  heaving  the  rear  trucks  into  action.  These  forward  guns  can 
be  fired  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  ship,  or  one  on  either  aide.  They 
can  be  trained  from  right  ahead  to  about  two  points  abaft  the  beam. 

The  after  pivot  gun  on  the  Spar  deck  is  mounted  on  what  is  called 
the  "Circular  Brake  Carriage."  Placed  longitudinally,  and  attached 
to  the  slide,  are  two  heavy  cogged  racks  of  bronze.  Engaged  In  these 
are  two  bronze  pinions  on  a  heavy  steel  axle  extending  between  the 
brackets  of  the  top  carriage.  On  this  same  axle  is  a  drum,  with  an 
iron  strap  extending  around  it,  acting  as  a  circular  friction  brake  on 
the  recoil.  The  strap  is  tightened  on  the  drum  before  firing,  by  means 
of  an  eccentric  worked  by  a  lever.    There  is  also  a  simple  automatic 

Note.  This  paper  has  not  been  read  before  the  Institute,  but  is  inserted 
by  direction  of  Uie  Eiocutivu  Cominiitee. 
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device  by  which  the  compressor  is  tautened  still  more  during  the  first 
foot  of  the  recoil.  This  device  consists  of  an  arm  on  the  same  axle 
with  the  compressor  lever ;  on  the  end  of  this  arm  is  a  stud,  or  pin» 
which,  during  the  first  foot  of  the  recoil,  travels  along  and  down  an  in- 
clined plane  attached  to  the  slide,  thus  heaving  the  compressor  lever  up, 
and  tautening  the  compressor.  The  inclination  of  this  plane  is  adjus- 
table. But  little  initial  compression  need  be  given  when  this  automatic 
device  is  used,  thus  easing  the  first  strain  on  the  pivot  bolts,  &a 
On  the  same  steel  axle  with  the  pinions  above  mentioned  is  a  wheel, 
engaged  in  which  is  a  pinion  on  a  crank  shafl  passing  through  the 
brackets  of  the  top  carriage,  with  a  crank  on  either  end.  When  the 
compressor  is  slackened  the  gun  is  run  in  or  out  by  means  of  these 
cranks.  Previous  to  firing,  the  pinion  on  the  crank  shaft  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  wheel  on  the  main  axle  by  a  longitudinal  movement  of 
the  crank  shaft.  There  are  two  wheels  and  two  pinions  on  the  crank 
shaft,  of  different  sizes,  giving  different  rates  of  speed  and  power,  in 
running  in  and  out.  This  after  pivot  gun  has  three  fighting  pivots, 
one  astern,  and  one  on  either  quarter.  The  gun  can  be  trained  from 
about  four  points  forward  of  the  beam  on  one  side,  around  to  the  same 
angle  on  the  other  side,  or  through  an  angle  of  about  270°.  Owing  to 
the  elliptical  form  of  the  stern,  the  three  fighting  pivots  cannot  be 
reached  from  one  shifting  center  ;  two  are  required. 

In  the  Gangways  on  the  Spar  Deck  are  two  twenty  pounder  Bronze 
Breech  Loaders,  converted  from  Dahlgren  muzzle  loading  rifles.  They 
are  mounted  on  iron  Marsilly  carriages,  and  are  fitted  with  directing 
bars,  on  which  tire  arranged  friction  compressors.  These  guns  are  used 
for  saluting.  The  charge  is  two  pounds  of  cannon  powder.  An  eight 
or  nine  second  salute  can  be  fired  from  them  without  diffijulty.  They 
were  converted,  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  by  cutting  off*  the 
breech  of  the  gun  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  base  ring,  cutting  a 
score  around  the  gun  at  the  base  ring,  centering  the  breech  in  a  mould, 
and  castiuix  on  to  it  the  miisses  to  which  the  collar  is  attached,  and  then 
turning  out  the  plug  recess  &c.  They  have  the  same  system  of  b'reech 
mechanism  as  the  three  inch  B.  L.  Rifles. 

On  the  Gun  Deck  are  four  8  inch  converted  Rifles  in  each  broad- 
side, divided  into  two  divisions  of  four  guns  each.  The  guns  of  the 
First  Division  are  mounted  on  Ericsson  carriages  with  friction  com- 
pressors, similar  to  those  of  the  forward  pivots.  They  are  run  in  and 
out  by  similar  gearing.  The  rear  trucks  of  the  top  carriage  are  not 
on  eccentric  axles,  but  are  always  in  action.     The  rear  training  trucks 
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of  the  elide  are  geared  into  training  racks  on  the  deck.  Above  one  of 
these  trucks  is  placed  the  training  crank,  geared  to  the  truck  by  direct 
gearing,  Thia  gearing  U  locked  by  a  screw,  which  presses  hard,  when 
desired,  against  one  of  the  axles  of  the  gearing,  and  thus  holds  the  slide 
nhen  there  is  motion  on  the  ship.  In  port  the  guns  can  be  trained 
fore  and  aft,  close  out  to  the  ship's  side.  They  are  fint  trained  sharp 
on  the  bow,  when  a  securing  pivot  bolt  is  put  in  and  the  fighting  pivot 
bolt  withdrawn,  they  are  then  trained  fore  and  aft.  As  the  friction 
compressor  platea  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  slide  the  securing  piv- 
ot is  placed  on  one  side.  To  allow  the  rear  transom  of  the  slide  and 
training  gear  to  accommodate  itself  to  this  new  center,  the  transom  ia 
not  riveted  to  the  rails  of  the  slide  but  is  pivoted  in  its  center  to  anoth- 
er transom,  which  is  riveted  to  the  rails.  The  first  transom,  carrying 
the  training  gear,  has  therefore  a  movement  under  the  slide  similar  to 
that  of  the  front  axle  under  a  carriage. 

The  guns  of  the  Second  Division  are  mounted  on  the  Hydraulic 
Buffer  carriage,  a  description  of  wliich,  written  by  Commander  M.  Si- 
card,  will  be  found  in  the  Ordnance  pamphlet  on  the  8  inch  converted 
Kifle.  The  8  inch  Rifles  have  two  sets  of  sighu  ;  side  sights  on  the 
left  aide  of  the  gun,  the  rear  sight  being  set  at  a  permanent  augle 
(1°  47')  for  drift ;  and  central  sights,  the  breecb  sight  having  an  ad- 
justable head  for  drift  and  wind. 

There  are  four  boat  guiis  supplied  to  the  ship,  all  of  which  are  of 
bronze.  Two  12  pounder  smooth  bores,  and  two  3  inch  B.  L.  Rifles, 
one  of  500  pounds,  and  one  of  S.jO  pounds.  The  shell  and  shrapnel  for 
the  3  inch  Rifles  are  fitted  for  the  Boxer  fuse,  slightly  mmlified,  a  de- 
pcription  of  whiuh  will  be  found  in  the  Ordnance  pamphlet  on  the 
3  inch  B.  L,  Rifle.  ■ 

Electrical  AppAiUTua. 

On  the  bridge  is  an  electrical  instrument,  called  the  Annunciator,  for 
firing  the  guns  and  torpedoes  by  electricity.  In  sliape  and  size  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  standard  compass.  Inside,  along  the  sides  are 
two  rows  of  four  ports  each,  corresponding  to  the  guns  in  broadside.  At 
either  end  are  two  more  ports  corresponding  to  the  bow  and  quarter 
spar  torpedoes.  Outside  of  the  instrument,  but  protected  by  a  brass 
shield,  abreast  of  each  of  the  ports  above  mentioned,  ia  a  firing  key. 
There  is  also  a  firing  key  for  each  broadside.  Overhead,  in  rear  of 
each  gun  on  the  Gun  D3ck,  is  an  inUrumeut  called  a  tell  tale,  which 
shows  when  a  current  passes  through  the  electrical  circuit  of  that  gun. 
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The  two  wires  leading  from  the  tell  tale  are  terminated  by  an  instra- 
ment  called  the  Primer  C jnnection,  which  furnishes  a  ready  means  of 
putting  the  electric  primer  into  the  circuit  On  one  of  the  wires  be- 
tween the  tell  tale  and  primer  connection  is  a  simple  make  circuit  con- 
nection, which  is  held  by  the  Captain  of  the  gun.  When  the  primer 
is  connected,  and  the  circuit  completed  by  the  Captain  of  the  gun, 
the  current  passes,  onuses  the  tell  tale  to  work,  and  also  revolves  in 
front  of  the  port  corresponding  to  that  gun  in  the  Annunciator  on  the 
Bridge,  a  red  signal  bearing  the  number  of  the  gun.  This  current 
passes  through  sufficient  resistance  in  the  Annunciator  to  prevent  its 
firing  the  primer ;  but  when  the  corresponding  key  is  pressed  the 
firing  current  is  shunted  into  the  circuit,  and  the  primer  is  fired.  The 
object  of  the  tell  tale  is  to  show  the  Captain  of  the  gun  that  his  primer 
is  good,  that  is  that  there  is  a  current  through  it,  and  it  also  shows 
him  that  the  officer  on  the  bridge  knows  that  his  gun  is  ready  to  fire. 
It  also  takes  the  place  of  the  order  "  Ready "  to  the  crew,  as  it  is  in 
plain  sight  of  the  mall,  and  without  the  tell  tale  indicates  it,  they  know 
that  the  gun  cannot  be  fired.  If  the  Captain  of  the  gun  loses  his  aim, 
or  does  not  for  any  reason  wish  his  gun  to  be  fired,  he  breaks  the  cir- 
cuit in  his  hand,  which  makers  it  impossible  for  the  officer  on  the  bridge 
to  fire  the  gun.  Upon  breaking  the  circuit  the  tell  tale  shows  no  cir- 
cuit, and  in  the  port  in  the  Annunciator  his  number  disappears,  show- 
ing that  the  gun  is  no  longer  ready.  If  the  keys  in  the  Annunciator  are 
kept  pressed,  then  upon  the  captain  of  the  gun  completing  the  circuit, 
the  gun  is  instantly  fired.  By  means  of  the  keys  in  the  Annunciator 
for  the  broadsides  the  officer  can  fire  simultaneously  all  the  guns  that 
are  ready,  and  moreover  he  sees  before  firing  just  what  guns  are  ready. 
The  tracks  of  the  gun  deck  battery  are  being  marked  for  concentration 
of  fire,  and  a  Director  is  being  made  to  ship  on  top  of  the  Annunciator, 
so  that  the  broadside  can  be  concentrate<l  and  fired  from  the  bridge. 

The  electrical  circuits  for  the  Spar  Torpedoes  are  similar  to  those  for 
the  guns,  except  that  there  are  no  tell  tales.  The  connections  being 
made  on  the  spar  deck  and  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  none  are  required. 
The  Spar  deck  guns  can  be  fired  by  electricity  by  using  such  of  the 
torpedo  circuits  as  are  not  in  use.  There  are  three  galvanic  batteries 
in  use  on  the  ship.  The  cells  of  the  batteries  on  board  the  Trenton  are  the 
La  Clanche,  modified  by  Lieut.  Converse.  The  testing  battery  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  cells,  arranged  in  two  groups  of  six  each.  This  current 
works  the  tell  tales  and  the  annunciator,  and  tests  the  primers.  The  firing 
battery  is  composed  of  twenty  cells,  arranged  in  groups  of  five  each. 


This  fires  the  gun  primers  and  torpedo  fuBea.  There  ia  a  large  ezcees 
of  power  IB  this  battery,  as  a  single  cell,  in  good  condition,  will  fire  a 
primer  on  ahort  circuit.  Theae  batteriee  are  in  walnut  bozee,  under 
lock  and  key,  atandiog  ou  bracketa  on  either  aide  of  the  main  maet  on 
the  berth  deck.  The  third  battery  is  the  Bell  Battery.  It  rings  all 
the  electric  bella,  and  also  suppliea  the  current  for  the  Thermostat 
eircnita.  The  Thermostats  are  set  to  give  warning  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  place  they  are  in  rises  above  140°  F.  This  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  metallic  case  within  which,  and  insulated  from 
it,  is  a  metallic  spiral  spring,  composed  of  two  strips  of  metal  of  dif> 
erent  expansibilities  under  beat,  soldered  together,  and  coiled  into  a 
spiral.  The  most  expansible  metal  is  on  the  inside  of  the  spiral.  As 
the  temperattire  rises  the  spiral  uncoils;  and  when  the  temperature 
for  which  the  instrument  is  set  is  reached,  the  end  of  the  spiral  comes 
into  contact  with  a  point  on  the  inside  of  the  case;  this  point  ia  adjus- 
table. 

One  wire,  insulated  from  the  case,  is  connected  to  the  spiral,  the  oth- 
er wire  to  the  case.  In  the  same  circuit,  nenr  the  cabin  door,  is  the 
Thermostat  Annundator,  similar  to  the  Electric  Annunoiators  in  use  in 
Hotel  Offices,  in  which,  when  any  of  the  Thermostats  completes  its 
circuit,  a  shutter  bearing  the  name  of  the  place  in  vhich  it  is  placed, 
is  dropped ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  electric  bell  rings  contiouously  to 
attract  attention,  as  long  as  the  Thermostat  keepa  the  circuit  closed. 
The  Thermostat  Annunciator  ia  directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  orderly 
St  the  cabin  door.  There  is  a  Thermostat  in  each  of  the  coal  bunkers, 
and  one  between  the  Yeoman's  Storeroom  and  the  Faint  Room.  Be- 
sides the  Spar  torpedoes,  there  are  two  Harvey  torpedoes  of  the  Ser- 
vice pattern  supplied  to  the  ship. 
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NOTICE. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Institute  the  following  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  waa  adopted,  bi  take  efiect  January,  1879. 

"Memhers,  who  are  two  yeara  in  arrears  for  dues  shall  be  dropped; 
and  the  Proceedings  shall  not  be  furnished  to  members  one  year  in 
arrears  for  dues." 

All  correspondence  in  regard  to  dues  and  publications  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Treasurer. 

All  papers  and  correspondence  referring  to  pnpers,  applications  for 
membership  and  resignations  of  membership  must  he  addressed  to  tfae 
Secretary. 

General  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  Institute  and  its  afiUirs 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Chief  Engineer  Chas.  H.  Bakgii  in  tlie  chair. 


In  the  absence  of  the  author,  P.  A.  Engineer  W.  L.  Nicoll  read  the 
foUowiug  paper  on 

THE  V.  8.  SHIP  TRENTON. 
By  Gbo.  W.  Bairu,  Passed  Assistant  Engiseer,  U.  S.  N. 


An  InspectJoD  of  this  fine  vessel  will  show  that  our  Naval  Author- 
ities have  veil  improved  their  time  since  the  termiuation  of  our  late 
war,  and  have  profited  hj  the  costly  expcrimeuts  which  have  so  ad- 
vanced the  great  Navies  of  Europe, 

The  "  Trenton"  ia  one  of  tho  "  eight  slonps"  recently  completed,  and 
like  all  modem  unarmored  ships  of  war,  is  iutended  for  a  commerce 
destroyer. 

Indeed,  the  high  speed  and  great  weight  of  armor  now  demanded 
have  rendered  iuevitable  the  division  of  ships  into  several  classes. 
This,  however,  our  own  Naval  AuthoritiL's  were  the  first  to  recognize 
and  to  put  in  practice.  The  principal  irapruvetiients  in  the  "  Trenton" 
are  in  the  steam  machinery  and  tho  ordnance,  the  former  of  which  I 
am  invited  to  write  about;  but  that  this  paper  may  be  mure  compre- 
hensive I  will  iulroduce  the  dimensions  of  the  hull  and  other  data  oa 
which  depends  the  performance  of  the  machinery. 

Tns  Hull. 
The  vessel  has  by  no  means  a  sharp  model,  being  designed  to  carry 
four  guns  in  the  bow,  all  of  which  can  bear  directly  forward.    Amid- 
ships she  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  dead  rise,  but  her  keel  increases  in 
depth  fivm  1  ft.  &"  for'd  to  2  ft.  8"  oft 


She  has  great  breadth  of  beam  in  proportion  to  her  length.  The  hull  is 
of  wood,  is  coppered,  is  rigged  as  a  ship,  and  has  the  following  dimensions. 
Length  over  all,  in  feet  and  inches,  271-6 

Length  on  the  load  water  line  in  feet,  253. 

Depth  of  hold  from  throat  of  gun-ileck,  in  feet  and  inches,  23-4 

Draught  of  water  at  launching    }  fjj'^*''''''  JJl^ j 

Displacement  per  inch  of  draught,  f  at  20  feet,        )  22.8 

Displacement  at  deep  load  line,  in  tons,    (  8  in.  draught,  j       3'JOO 

Extreme  breadth  of  beam,  in  feet,  48 

Area  of  greatest  immersed  transverse  section  in  square  feet,       780. 

Area  at  load  line  (at  20  fl.  8  in.  draught)  in  square  feet,         9576. 

Center  of  gravity  of  displacement  aft  of  greatest  immersed 

transverne  section,  iu  feet  and  inch&«,  10-4 

Distance  of  greatest  immersed  transverse  section  from  stem- 
post,  in  feet  and  inches,  ^  137-10 

Ratio  of  length  to  breadth  on  the  load  water  line,  5.271  to  1.000 

Ratio  of  displacement  to  its  circumscribing  parallelopi- 

pedon,  0.6131  to  1.000 

Engine. 

There  is,  for  the  propulsion  of  the  ship,  a  compound  engine  having 
one  high  pressure  and  two  low  pressure  cylinders.  The  two  latter  arc 
connected  to  cranks,  which  arc  placed  upou  the  shaft  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  while  the  crank  of  the  high  pressure  cylinder  bisects  the 
angle  between  them,  or  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  135  degrees  with  either 
low  pressure  crank.  The  low  pressure  valve  chests,  the  exhaust  pass- 
age of  the  high  pressure  engine,  and  the  pipes  connecting  them,  form 
the  receiver,  the  aggregate  volume  of  which  is  90  i  cubic  feet,  or  1.21 
times  the  volume  swept  by  the  high  pressure  piston. 

Each  low  pressure  cylinder  exhausts  into  a  separate  condenser,  but 
the  condensers  can  be  connected  if  desired. 

The  cylinders  are  arranged  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  hold,  the 
high  pressure  being  in  the  middle.  The  engine  is  of  the  horizontal, 
back  acting  type.  The  valves  are  double  ported  slides,  with  lap  on 
both  the  steam  ami  exhaust  sides.  The  steam  lap  is  sufficient  to  cut  off 
the  steam  at  6-10  of  the  stroke  of  the  pistons.  The  high  pressure  has 
an  independent  cut  off  on  the  back  of  the  valve  and  the  point  of  cut- 
ting off  is  varied  by  the  usual  right  and  left  hand  screw  arrangement. 
The  valves  are  worked  by  Stephenson's  links  and  eccentrics. 

Air,  feed  and  bilge  pumps  are  worked  from  arms  on  the  side  rods. 


The  air  pumps  are  double  noting  pistoo  pumps,  packed  with  liguum- 
Titae  and  hemp,  and  have  rubber  valves. 

The  cylinders  are  stenm -jacketed  and  feltd.  The  valve  chests  are 
felted  and  li^ged. 

The  condeiiBeis  have  brass  tubes,  well  tinned,  placed  horizontally 
and  iu  two  nests ;  the  circulating  water  passing  nnce  through  the  tul>es 
of  each  nest.  The  tubes  are  i  of  an  inch  outside  diameter  and  the  steam 
is  condensed  on  the  outitide.  They  are  secured  in  cast  iron  tube  sheets 
by  wood  packing.  ' 

The  Debiok. 

.  The  compound  engine  and  high  pressure  boilers  were  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  veaael  the  highest  mean  rate  of  q^'ed,  and  the 
greatest  possible  length  of  voyage.  The  unit  of  racnsurement  of  a 
vessel  is  her  displacement.  A  certain  deliuite  tpace  is  allotted  for 
battery,  for  machinery  and  fuel,  for  stores,  nmniunitiou  etc.,  ait<l  within 
the  weight  and  apace  alloted  for  machinery  and  fuel  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering  has  so  distributed  the  coDstituenls,  as  to  approach 
very  nearly  the  highest  possilde  mean. 

The  increase  in  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  marine  engine  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  increase  of  steam  pressure,  higher  gnides  of  expansion, 
and  velocity  of  piston.  In  each  of  these  three  essential  advaucpH,  our 
own  countrymen  have  been  foremost.  There  appears,  from  the  most 
reliable  experiments,  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  expansion  due  to  each 
definite  steam  pressure,  if  the  maximum  economy  would  be  obtained, 
and  as  far  as  the  unqualified  econajnij  of  the  fuel  goes,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  fair-minded  engineer  will  claim  supremacy  for  the  com- 
pound, over  the  simple,  arrangement  of  engine,  or,  vife  veriia.  Other 
functions  enter,  which  will  probably  be  interesting  to  the  Institute,  and 
will  be  shown.  For  non-jacketed  simple  condensing  engines,  using 
steam  at  2!)  lbs.  pressure  above  the  atmosphere.  Chief  Engineer  Tsher- 
wood  found  that  the  economic  point  of  cutting  off  was  four  tenths  (4-10) 
from  the  commencement  of  the  stroice  of  the  piston.  A  non-condensing 
engine  would  needs  follow  altout  one-half  stroke,  in  order  to  attain  its 
greatest  economy.  At  75  pounds  pressure  these  figures  would  bo 
about  one-fifth  (1-5)  for  the  condensing,  and  about  one  third  (1-3)  for 
the  non-condensing  engine. 

The  use  of  a  steam  jacket,  by  which  the  cylinder  is  enveloped  by 
steam  of  the  boiler  pressure  and  temperature,  changes  the  conditions 
sensibly.      The  saving  by  this  means  is  elaborately  set  fortli  in  the 
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Bureau's  report  for  the  year  1875,  which,  being  in  the  archives  of  the 
Institute,  does  not  require  comment  here. 

The  two  features  which  make  the  compound  engine  superior  to  the 
single  expansion  (or  simple)  engine  are,  1st,  the  lighter  working  parts  ; 
and,  2d,  the  greater  uniformity  of  its  turning  forces. 

As  an  example  of  the  former,  we  may  take  the  engines  of  the  Tren^ 
ion.  It  is  intended  to  attain  a  piston  velocity  of  448  feet  per  minute, 
to  use  80  lbs.  of  steam,  above  the  atmosphere,  with  2.75  expansions  in 
the  high  pressure  cylinder,  or  a  total  raTige  of  14  expansions. 

There  are  three  cylinder^,  and  each  is  intended  to  be  of  equal  pow- 
er. The  two  low  pressure  cylinders  are  78  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
high  pressure  is  58}.     The  pistons  have  a  stroke  of  four  feet. 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  parts  of  machinery  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  maximum  strain.  In  a  steam  engine  this  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

The  power  is  made  up  of  the  mean  weight  upon  the  pistons  multi- 
plied into  their  velocity.  A  single  cylinder,  single  expansion  engine, 
which  carried  the  same  initial  pressure  and  same  mean  pressure  as  the 
high  pressure  engine  of  the  Trenton,  and  which  exhausted  into  the  con- 
denser with  the  vacuum  attained  here  would  require  to  be  63}  inches 
in  diameter,  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  larger  than  the  present  H.  P.  cy- 
linder. This  would  increase  the  sizes  of  the  piston  and  connecting 
rods  in  the  same  ratio.  Indeed  it  would  carry  a  large  increase  of  size 
and  weight  throughout  most  of  the  engine. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Chief  Engineer  Wood,  late  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Steiim  Engineering  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  design  for  two 
vessels  of  the  '*  Mlantonomah"  class  (now  re-building)  compound  en- 
gines and  for  two  others  simple  engines,  all  of  the  vessels  having  hulls, 
boilers  and  propellers  exactly  alike.  Indeed  he  intended  to  have  had 
all  the  engine  framing,  working  parts  of  the  engine,  condensers,  pumps 
etc.,  exactly  alike;  the  same  aggregate  volume  of  cylinder  and  the 
same  grade  of  expansion ;  but  on  calculating  the  strain  on  working 
parts,  the  area  of  piston  needed,  etc.,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  max- 
imum weight  (or  pressure)  upon  the  pistons  would  be  twenty  four  (24) 
per  cent,  greater  in  the  simple  engine  than  in  the  compound. 

Uniformity  of  the  Turning  Forces. 

Figure  I  is  a  diagram  of  the  turning  forces  of  the  engine,  with  the 
three  cylinders  in  use.  a,  a,  a,  represent  the  variation  of  pressure  in 
the  high  pressure  engine,  and  b,  b,  and  c,  c,  that  in  the  two  low  press- 


ure  engines.  The  curve  A,  A,  b  the  combined  resultant,  and  its  Turi- 
atinn  shows  the  variation  of  torsion  on  the  shaft,  lenvinj;  inertia  out  of 
consideration.  Had  the  cranks  been  connected  at  120'  (or  equidis- 
tant) then  the  torsion  would  vary  as  the  line  B.  B.  It  will  be  observed 
that  though  the  engine  has  three  cylinders,  there  are  but  two  distinct 
and  decided  increments  during  a  complete  revolution. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  tvirning  force  is  more  uniform  with 
the  cranks  in  their  present  relative  jKiaitions.  It  will  be  remombej-ed 
that  the  crosstail  of  the  after,  (low  pressure)  engine  was  broken  on  the 
10th  of  March, sincewhich  time  the  after  engine  has  been  disconnected 
and  out  of  use.  With  only  two  engines  in  use  it  is  more  difficult  to 
start  or  reverse  them,  than  if  the  cranks  were  placed  at  120°  from  each 
other.  To  ascertain  what  relative  effect  this  would  have  on  the  turning 
forces,  Fig,  2  has  been  constructed,  in  which  the  curved  line.  A,  A,  A, 
shows  the  variation  of  torsion  upon  the  shaft  with  the  cranks,  as  at 
present  arranged,  and  the  doited  line  shows  what  the  torsion  would  have 
been,  had  the  cranks  been  arranged  at  an  angle  of  120°  apart. 

Id  this  diagram,  as  in  the  other,  there  are  but  two  defitiite  pulsations 
per  revolution,  and  they  follow  the  variations  of  the  high  pressure  en> 
gine.  The  sharp  angles  which  occur  in  these  diagrams,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  sudden  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  turning  forces  would 
be  greatly  modified,  had  the  inertia  of  the  moving  purls  of  the  engine 
been  considered ;  but  inasmuch  as  these  diagrams  are  merely  compara- 
tive, and  refer  only  to  the  distribution  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  piston 
pressures  are  coDcerued,  they  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  that 
purpose. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  compare  a  diagram*  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful single  etpansion  engines,  with  those  of  the  "  TrcttUm."  Fig.  3 
is  a  diagram  of  the  turning  forces  of  the  engines  of  the  "  Peneaeola," 
using  40  pounds  pressure  and  expanding  four  times.  This  is  a  higher 
grade  of  expansion  than  this  class  of  engines  usually  employed,  though 
it  is  the  exact  point  at  which  the  Bureau  proposed  to  cut  otf,  in  adapt- 
ing the  engines  of  the  "  Worecgter"  to  the  "  Laneatler."  (Vide  Report 
of  Sec.  of  the  Navy  for  1876),  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  high  a  grade 
aa  is  employed  in  the  compouu<l  engines  generally.  These  have  been 
unanimously  accorded  to  be  the  best  working,  simple  screw  propeller 
engines  in  the  Navy;   though  it  will  be  observed  that  the  variation, 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Asst.  Engineer  I.  A.  Henderson,  U,  S.  N.,  for  the  con- 
•tmotion  of  these  torsion  diagrams. 
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even  at  so  low  a  grade  of  ezpausioD,  ig  considerable,  and  the  number  of 
pulsations  per  revolution  is  just  double  that  of  the  "  TrenUni!%!*  These 
sudden,  though  uniform,  variations  in  the  extent  of  torsion  on  the  shaft, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  influence  on  the  shaking  of  the  ship. 
If  one  of  the  blades  of  the  screw  propeller  pass  the  stem  post  at  the 
instant  of  the  greatest  torsion  (and  velocity)  of  the  shaft,  and  if  this 
number  of  beats  per  unit  of  time  accords  with  the  natural  vibration  of 
the  vessel,  it  is  natural  that  the  latter  should  respond  to  the  former, 
until  great  motion  ensues :  exactly  as  the  march  of  infantry  over  a 
bridge  endangers  it,  unless  they  break  step.  If,  however,  the  blades  of 
the  propeller  be  so  arranged  that  they  are  not  opposite  the  rudder  post 
at  the  instant  of  greatest  torsion,  this  danger  is  reduced.  However,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  where  a  propeller  with  an  odd  number  of  blades 
is  used,  this  difficulty  is  partially  overcome. 

I  have  prepared  Fig.  IV.  to  show  the  variation  in  torsion  of  a  three 
cylinder,  single  expansion  (or  simple)  engine  using  the  same  initial 
pressure,  the  same  total  unbalanced  pressure,  the  same  number  of 
expansions  and  the  same  velocity  of  piston  as  are  employed  in  the 
"  Trenton." 

This  example  i.s  theoretical,  and  is  calculated  for  the  full  power  of 
the  engine,  while  Fig.  I.  has  been  draughted  from  indicator  diagrams 
taken  before  the  after  engine  was  placed  out  of  use,  (with  broken  cross- 
tail)  at  which  time,  unfortunately,  the  power  developed  was  only  about 
two  thousand  (2000)  horses.  In  the  example  given  in  Fig.  IV,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  engines  are  connected  at  120°  with  each  other.  A  com- 
parison of  Figs.  I.  and  IV.  will  show,  graphically,  the  merits  of  the 
two  systejns  in  regard  to  their  uniformity  in  turning  forces. 

Reversing  Gear. 

A  pair  of  oscillating  engines,  under  the  engine-room  platform,  raise 
and  lower  the  links  through  the  intervention  of  a  spiral  gear.  The 
motion  of  the  oscillating  cylinders  upon  their  trunions  opens  and  closes 
the  ports,  and  the  motor  is  reversed  by  a  two-way  cock,  which  changes 
the  steam-port  into  an  exhaust-port,  and  vice  versa.  This  arrangement 
essentially  deprives  the  machine  of  "  lap  or  lead,"  and  keeps  the  ex- 
haust open  up  to  the  termination  of  the  stroke,  w^hich  gives  the  advan- 
tage of  always  clearing  itself  of  water;  and  no  matter  how  suddenly 
a  signal  is  received  to  stop,  or  reverse,  the  engines,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  damaging  the  reversing  engine  by  the  water  that  is  certain 
to  accumulate  in  the  steam  pipe. 
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On  leaving  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  on  the  ath  of  March  lust,  I 
gave  this  tyetem  a  trial,  aad  found  that  the  time  required  to  throw  the 
links  from  full  ahead  to  full  back  gear  was  oaly  six  seconds.  This  was 
with  the  boiler  pressure  of  75  pounds  on  the  valves  of  the  main  engine. 
An  automatic  arrangement  shuts  off  the  steam  when  the  link^  reach 
full  throw. 

Boilers. 

The  boilers  are  eight  in  number,  and  cylindrical  in  form.  They  are 
arranged  in  rows  (with  their  axes  a  thwart-ship),  four  on  each  side  of 
the  hold,  and  discharge  their  products  of  combustion  into  a  common 
smoke-pipe,  which  latter  is  telescopic. 

Each  boiler  is  12  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  3  ins.  in  length,  on  line 
of  axis,  and  contains  three  furnaces.  The  furnaces  are  cylindrical,  36 
inches  internal  diameter,  exposing  a  length  of  grate  of  6  feet  and  11 
inches.  The  tubes  are  of  brass,  are  arranged  in  nests,  horizontally, 
above  the  furnaces,  and  are  3i  inches  outsiile  diameter,  and  8  ft.  2}  ins. 
in  length.  Each  boiler  has  a  safety  valve,  a  check  valve,  a  bottom,  and 
a  surface,  blow  valve,  a  stop  valve,  and  steam  and  water  guages. 
They  discharge  their  steam  into  a  common  pipe  which  enters  the  up- 
take, and  passes  twice  its  length.  The  pipe  thus  acta  as  a  super- 
heater. 

The  boilers  are  entirely  below  the  water,  their  highest  points  being 
about  24  inches  below  the  water  level  when  the  coal  bunkers  are  empty. 
All  the  coul  is  carried  outboard  of  the  boilers,  there  being  no  forward 
bunkers.  A  shot  would  have  to  pass  through  twelve  feet  of  coal,  even 
on  the  berth  deck,  l>efore  it  could  reach  the  boilers,  so  they  can  be  con- 
sidered as  being  well  protected.  It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all,  that  no  ves- 
sel in  our  Navy,  the  boilers  of  which  were  masked  by  the  water,  has 
ever  received  a  shot  into  them. 

Steam  Pumpb. 

The  circulating  pumps  for  the  condensers  are  independent,  centrif- 
ngal  ones,  and  are  two  in  number.  They  are  driven  by  a  pair  of  ver- 
tical steam  engines,  and  are  upon  tho  same  sliaft.  The  estimated  ca- 
pacity of  these  pumps  is  five  thousand  (5000)  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  They  are  situated  about  eight  (8)  feet  below  the  water  level, 
and  have,  therefore,  that  head  to  assist  them.  They  are  provided  with 
bilge  valves;  but  inasmuch  as  tlicy  would  have  to  lift  the  bilge-water, 
it  is  estimated  that  their  capacity  as  bilge  pumps  would  not  be  more 
than  half  the  above  figure. 

The  auxiliary  (or  Donkey)  pumps  are  two  in  number,  and  are  of  the 
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Blak«  lAVOkU  Taej  are  horiz^^Dtal,  double  •ctiDg,  mod  hftve  ft  eapscity 
of  thn^  Lundretl  ftod  fifir  ."^SO;  galloai  per  minate.  Thew  pampt 
mftj  be  a-^rfl  for  f/umpiug  water  out  oi,  or  into,  the  boilen*  for  poBip- 
iog  the  bilg«:«,  f /f  fire  purpof!^,  or,  u  ftaziliarr  mir-pamps  u>  the  m^n 
coodea^n.  TL'-r  bare,  so  far,  proved  themaelres  to  be  the  bett  aox- 
ilbrr  fetearn  pum;^  I  bare  ev^r  used,  the  onlj  thing  not  in  their  fiiTor 
being  that  ihrrre  i-  no  mean^  of  working  them  br  hand.  The  combined 
capacitj  of  the  stzetim  bil^  pumps  of  the  vessel  is  estimated  at  three 
thouisaud  two  huudre«i   320<'>  gallons  per  minute. 

Steam  Wi5dla«^ 

This  machine  was  built  bj  the  Ppjvidrnce  Steam  Engine  Campany, 
from  the  plans  of  the  ingenious  engineer,  Mr.  Frederick  Sickles.  It  is 
eseentiallv  a  horizontal  revolving  ehah  placed  athwartsbips  on  the 
forward  part  of  the  berth  deck,  and  upon  which  shaft  is  secured  the 
"  wild  cats"  for  carrying  the  chains,  drums  for  canying  ropes  to  be 
used  in  catting  and  fij^hing  the  anchor,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  dram 
a  spiral  gear  wheel  b  placed  which  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  oigines 
placed  beneath  the  deck.  The  "  wild  cats"  are  secured  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of  movable  kevcs,  which  enable  the  attendant  to  veer  chain  od 
one  anchor  and  hoist  the  other  at  the  same  time.  A  friction  gear  en- 
ables the  attendant  to  check  the  chain  when  veering,  at  any  moment. 

The  steam  cvlinders  are  14  inches  in  diameter  of  bore  and  have  14 
inches  stroke  of  pif^ton.  An  automatic  valve,  placed  on  the  steam  pipe 
near  the  engine,  prevents  the  pressure  from  rising  above  30  lb$.  per  sq. 
in.  on  the  jiislons,  no  matter  what  exces*  we  have  in  the  boilers.  In 
usefulnesii  au'l  in  convenience  this  machine  is  admirable.  The  sharp 
angle  at  which  the  chains  pa^a  the  hawse  pipes  increaiKrs  the  resistance 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  thrust  hearing  of  the  spiral  gear  heats  and 
when  breakin;:^  the  anchor  out  of  the  mud  the  hand  gear  is  use<l,  to  as- 
fii«t  the  engines,  sm  a  precaution.  The  hand  gear  Is  an  ordinary  pump 
brake,  and  may  l>e  uj-e^i  with  the  steam  gear  or  independently  of  it. 
The  "wild  cat-"  may  l>e  unkeyeiJ  and  the  engine  iwed  to  "cat"  and 
"  fifth"  the  anchors. 

Steering   Engine. 

Thl-i  mncliine  is  from  the  same  builders  and  designer  as  the  Wind- 
lass. It  in  placed  on  the  gun-deck  between  the  steerage  and  ward 
room  hatches,  with  its  axis  fore  and  afl,  and  its  drum  is  connecte<l  to 
the  tiller  by  means  of  hide  ropc-s.  The  engine  consists  of  a  pair  of  cyl- 
inders, inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  and  connected  to  the  same  crank. 
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The  drum  which  carries  the  tiller  ropea  is  keyed  to  the  crank-Bhaft. 
That  which  distinguishes  this  from  the  ordinary  steam  engine,  and 
makes  it  particularly  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  ateering,  is  its  valve 
gear.  This  system  is  mounted  upon  tlie  engine  frame  in  frout  of  the 
engiue,  and  is  actuated  by  a  hand  wheel,  whicli  in  turn  is  moved  by  a 
umilar  wheel,  on  the  spar-deck,  through  the  intervention  of  a  drum 
and  cord.  Any  motion  of  the  valve  gear  admits  steam  to  the  engine, 
and  any  motion  of  the  engine  temls  to  bring  its  valves  to  the  middle 
powtion,  and  the  mechanism  is  so  graduated  that  every  degree  of  angu- 
lar motion  given  to  the  hand  wheel  is  responded  to  by  exactly  tlie  same 
amount  of  angular  motion  in  the  engine.  The  steam  cylinders  have  a 
diameter  of  24  inches  and  a  stroke  of  piston  of  one  foot,  and  though 
the  hand  wheel  may  be  worked  by  a  child,  yet  the  turning  force  of  the 
engine,  which  responds  to  it,  is  enormous.  The  working  of  this  ma- 
chine is  not  smooth  and  can  never  bo  made  so.  The  pressure  of  steam 
upon  the  pistons  urges  them  forward  ucitil  the  motion  has  brought  the 
valvee  to  their  middle  position.  Here  the  porta  arc  all  closed  and 
there  is  no  pressure  to  impel  nor  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  engine. 
But  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  of  tlie  engine  is  sufGcieut  to  move 
it  a  short  distance  past  the  dead  point,  and  this  motion,  communicated 
to  the  valve  gear,  admits  steam  on  the  opposite  side  and  brings  the 
engine  l>ack.  lustead  of  stopping  exactly  upon  the  dead  point  it  pass* 
es  and  repasses  several  times  an<l  is  only  brought  to  rest  by  a  friction 
brake  which  the  builders  have  attached. 

Steam  Winches. 
In  the  boiler  hatch,  and  secured  to  the  coamings  on  the  gun-deck,  are 
placed  two  rotary  engines  of  the  Lidgerwood  patent.  They  each  drive 
a  drum  through  the  intervention  of  a  friction  gear  and  are  reversed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  revenmg  engine.  The  drums  carry  cords  for 
the  purpose  of  hoisting  ashes,  or  for  coaling  sliip.  These  rotary  en- 
gines were  intended  by  the  superintending  engineer  to  hoist  the  smoke 
pipe,  but,  as  at  present  arrauge<l,  cannot  he  employed  for  that  purpose. 

DiBTiLMNQ  Apparatus. 
This  machine  is  of  the  kiud  patented  by  the  writer,  and  has  been  too 
long  in  nse  in  the  Navy  to  warrant  any  comment  here. 

Speed  of  thk  Vessel. 

The  accident  to  the  crosstail  of  the  after  engine,  on  the  day  the  ship 

left  New  York,  (five  months  ego),  made  it  necessary  to  discopnect  that 
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engine  ^sA  nn  wi,h  the  oiber  tv>.  Br  Uik  amagcment  bm  ooe 
dctuiHr  u  in  U4«  mod,  tbereff/re,  more  tiiaa  lia.f  tlie  pover  cmnoc  be 
eaipIoT«?ri  With  faiif  the  pover  the  si«ip  hM  freqiKodr  logzed  11} 
k]Mt«  QO'Jer  §t«miD  mloue,  uciiDfloeDCcd  bj  vind  or  correal.  Tbe 
p>re{Aru[oii  <jf  tbu  faper  h&»  iKseo  ^^tstprm^i  io  the  rain  hope  of  lee- 
m^  the  dauzuged  eojzi&e  refoiretlf  mod  m  te»t  mmde  for  »p3ed.  SoppM- 
iiig  thmt  the  iffjwer  vm.ie«  m«  the  cube  of  the  tpaeil,  the  reaiei  will  mt- 
tmio  m  uiaxiio'jsi  raite  of  14*  ko'jCe  p^r  h:»ar,  oa  tbe  e^immteJ  fall 
p^.'ver  '>f  ^jO^/;  io-iicmt/^l  honsies?.  Aithoagb  there  is  ertrj  indication 
that  m  roixirousD  of  ^V>>>  iodxcm^ei  horj«  p«>ver  viil  h*  mttmined,  ret, 
with  the  full  ro^^lel  of  the  "  Trenion,'^  it  canoot  be  expected  thml  the 
ip^A^fl  wili  vaiy  exmctjj  m«  per  the  Imw  mbore  cited,  and  if  14  knoc«  is 
trer  attmiue*!,  the  m*jet  sanguine  h*^pes  of  the  designers  and  boildecm 
vill  Ije  r(:aliied, 

ErFECTiTfrxEas  as  a  Ram. 

The  great  strength  and  peculiar  c*~»nn ruction  of  the  bow,  and  the 
great  f^/ver  of  the  r':a»Mrl,  wiil  make  her  rerj  edtsctire  as  a  Bam. 
^fteanjjiig  at  14  knots,  and  striking  another  readel  at  rest,  the  energj 
exerted  would  be  J!LV'  =  'i.>,^Q!(  foot  ton«,  or  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole 
weight  vertically  a  little  over  &!X  and  a  half  feet. 

Thi«  U  e^jual  v*  the  cooceutrated  fire  often  of  the  eleven  8-inch  rifle 
guii«  that  c  >;njx««e  the  battery  >  of  the  vefes!>el,  with  the  pnijectiles  hav- 
ing a  fftrikir;^  v-l-x-ity  of  14.>0  feet  per  second.  Such  a  blow  would 
cru-h  in  th*r  arrnor»:»]  .-ii»:  o:  anv  v^-sel  vei  bu'lt.  The  '*  handiness" 
of  i\it;  v»r-rel,  nhioh  ii*  truly  re:i»arkai>le,  wiil  make  it  not  difficult  to 
strike   her   a^iver-ary   wheu,  aud   wherever,  her  coinmauding  officer 

Wiahes!. 

WaRMIX';,   Ll^iHTING    AND   VeNTILATISG. 

Th'i  ve.-»el  i-  warmed  hv  steam  htater?.  known  a?  Walton'©  **  Ra- 
dialor-/'  which  are  !riij»(#lied  with  steam  from  the  main  Iwilers,  and  dia- 
char;:*,'  their  C'-»iJ'len«ie<l  water  through  a  N:i*'>n\'»  trap  iiit^>  a  tank  from 
whence  it  i.-;  taken  f^tr  wa-hiiii^  purpo-es.  Tnese  heaters  being  noife'ess, 
merit  a  -[>ecial  menti'>n.  The  device  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
chamber  which  are  connected  by  irm  pipc-rf  li  inches  in  external  diam- 
eter, th'i  lower  chamb',T  being  u-ed  for  the  purp  »»e  of  collecting  the 
water.  As  each  pif>e  emptiei;  itself  freely,  and  there  is  no  flow  of  steam 
to  retard  or  back  up,  the  flow  of  waU^T,  that  objectionable  noise  (which 
resembles  a  hydraulic  ram;  is  entirely  avoided. 
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The  exposed  surrace  of  tlieae  heaten  is  Dearly  one  square  foot  for 
each  one  hundreil  (100)  cubic  feet  U>  be  warmeil,  and  tlie  mean  tern* 
peratureof  74°  F.  was  maintained  intheirard  raom,  wiien  both  hiitchea 
were  open,  aud  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmoapltere  v,aa  30'  F. 
The  temperature  near  the  radiiitora  was,  of  course,  much  greater;  but 
the  mean  of  six  tbermometerj,  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  ou  the 
centre  line  of  the  ward-room,  gave  the  above  quantity. 

The  large  area  aad  convenienC  arrangement  of  the  hatches  of  the 
"  Trenton"  do  not  com[)enflate  for  the  diminutive  size  and  unequal  ^pnc- 
ing  of  the  air  ports.  It  is  true  that  all  holes  iu  a  wooden  ship  i>hi)uld 
be  cut  equally  between  the  timberi,  and  that  the  timbers  may  l)e  spaced 
in  reference  to  the  location  of  the  guns  and  other  weights ;  but  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  air  porU  should  not  have  been  more  nu- 
merous and  of  greater  size.  Most  of  the  oflicera'  staterooms  have  each 
one  air  port;  but  some  of  them  have  only  half  a  port,  and  others 
have  oue  and  a  half.  No  one  air  port  gives  sufBcieot  light  to  enable 
one  to  write  ten  feet  from  it.  The  vessel  is  lighted,  at  night,  by  oil 
lamps,  aud,  except  in  the  cabins,  ward  room  and  the  offices  of  the  Ad- 
miral and  Captain,  where  argand  burners  are  used,  the  vessel  is  as  dark 
and  dismal  as  the  average  U.  S.  ship  of  war.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  lighting  of  the  engine  room,  where  the  most  approved 
oil  lamps  are  used  ;   but  the  light  is  inaufiiuient 

The  dauger  and  labor  of  trimming  lamju  that  illuminate  the  most 
important  moving  parts  of  engines  have  usually  prevented  their  suffi- 
cient use. 

With  the  improved  apparatus  fur  manufacturing  gas  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  petroleum  which  are  within  our  reach,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  we  should  use  it.  It  gives  a  better  and  a  cheaper  light  than  oil 
lamps  ;  the  labor  of  manufacturing  it  on  board  is  less  than  that  requir- 
ed to  fill,  clean  and  trim  the  lamps,  aud  it  is  much  more  cleanly,  and, 
for  fixed  lights,  it  ia  safer. 

There  are  no  unusual  means  for  ventilating  the  ship,  except  two  8i 
inch  pipes  extending  from  the  after  end  of  the  shaft  alley,  up  and 
out  through  tiie  stern  of  the  ship,  and  a  number  of  oblong  openings 
between  the  beams  under  the  gun  and  spar  decks.  The  latter  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  bilge.  Those  which  were  in 
the  staterooms  of  the  wardroom  officers  have  been  stopped  up.  The 
Constructor  has  stated  that  the  openings  into  the  officers'  quarters  were 
not  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  were  for  use  only  during  the  long 
period  required  to  build  and  fit  out  the  ship. 
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These  hose  are  of  the  regulation  size,  and  the  muzzles  are  1"  inch  in 
diameter  of  opening.  There  are  three  hand  pumps  on  the  berth  deck, 
which  are  used  at  fire  quarters  and  are  used  also,  for  washing  decks 
when  the  ship  is  not  under  steam.  These  pumps,  which  were  built  at 
the  New  York  Yard,  do  most  excellent  service.  There  are  nine  pumps 
of  the  '*  Rogers  "  patent  Hituated  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  all  of 
which  are  deficient,  and  six  of  them  have  already  been  condemned  by 
survey.  There  is  one  point  which  I  observed  in  the  French  ship 
"  Richelieu,''  wliich  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning.  At  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  firerooin,  and  recessed  into  the  forward  coal  bunker, 
there  is  a  large  niche  containing  troughs  in  which  the  firemen  wash. 
A  grating  forms  the  floor  and  under  it  there  is  a  tank  for  receiving  the 
soapy  water.  An  opening  from  the  bottom  of  this  tank  to  the  suction 
side  of  a  donkey  pump,  permits  it  to  be  emptied  without  the  necessity 
of  the  soapy  water  going  into  the  bilge.  A  shower  bath  is  also  here 
provided  for  these  men.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  valuable  im- 
provement and  that  the  spae«  occupied  by  this  wash  room  might  be 
slightly  enlarged  to  accommodate  a  steam  fire  engine.  As  it  requires 
two  hours,  under  favorable  circum?<tances,  to  raise  steam  in  the  main 
boilers,  and  with  the  inadequate  deck  pumps  that  are  supplied,  a  steam 
fire  engine  of  such  size  that  it  could  be  carried  in  the  launch,  would 
be  valuable,  not  only  to  the  ship  carrying  it,  but  to  other  shipping  in 
the  harbor.  For  use  on  board,  the  machine  need  be  brought  only  to 
the  middle  of  the  fire  room,  where  its  gases  would  be  discharged  into  the 
main  smoke  pipe,  while  its  discharge  could  be  coupled  to  the  vertical 
hose  pipe  already  described,  and  its  suction  to  couplings  that  could  be 
easily  improvised. 

LENGTH  OF  VOYAGE. 

On  exa?Tiination  of  the  steam  log  book  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30th,  1877,  we  find  that  there  were  six  hours  during  which  the  ship's 
steaming  was  not  influenced  by  wind  or  sea.  This  occurred  during 
the  run  from  Gibraltar  to  Villcfranehe.  The  length  of  voyage  depends 
directly  upon  the  economic  performance  of  the  machinery  and  weight 
of  combustible  carried  in  the  bunkers. 

This  six  hours  run  furnished  all  the  data  that  I  have  for  estimating 
the  distance  the  vessel  can  steam.  When  working  at  high  powers  the 
engine  works  more  economically  than  at  low  powers.  What  the  exact 
difference  will  be,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  say,  but  from  the  perform- 
ance of  other  engines,  the  data  of  which  are  in  my  possession,  I  have 
estimated  this  rate. 


The  power  U  estimated  to  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  speed,  aud  is  cal> 
cnlal«d  from  the  six  hours  performance,  with  half  boiler  power,  the 
record  of  which  run  is  as  follows : 

Perforuance  of  the  Enoi.ib. 

Number  of  hours,  6 

Meau  speed  in  geographical  miles  per  hour,  11.44 

Mean  pressure  in  the  Ijoilcr^  in  pouniis  abnvc  the  atmosphere,  64. 

Mean  prewiure  in  the  rweiver  in  pounds  ub.>ve  zjro,  14.84 

Hean  number  of  revulutions  of  the  engine  per  minute,  43,6 

Mean  vacuum  in  the  cimdenser  in  inches  of  mercury,  20. 

Mean  number  of  holes  of  the  throttle  open,  2, 

Distance  travelled  by  the  pistons  in  inches   (  High  pressure,  21. 

when  the  steam  was  cut  off,                          \  Low  pressure,  30. 

Bugine  room,           .....  77. 

External  atmosphere,                  ....  65. 

Injection  water,        .....  62. 

Discharge  water,            .....  113. 
Feed  water,              .... 


S 


Is 


Forward, 

Alt, 

Mean, 


127. 

19  ft.  7  in. 
21  fl.  5  io. 

20  ft.  6  in. 


Mean  number  of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour,  2773 

Indicated  horse  power  developed  by  tlie  engine,  1300 

Mean  number  of  pounds  of  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  2.133 

The  bunkers  can  be  atowud  with  3l6  tons  of  coal  and  —.'^^266 
hours,  or  103  days,  or  2929  nautical  miles  at  the  rate  of  speed  above 
recorded. 

Lbnoth  of  Voyage  at  different  bpekds. 


Speed  in 

"Pouiida  of 

Indicated 

Total  no. 

Total  no. 

To'i  steam- 

gpo-rnphi- 

coal  ,>er 

linrse  power 

of  hours 

of  days 

ing  dis.  in 

cal  miles 

I.  H.  P.  per 

devel'p'd  bj 

Btcam- 

steam- 

geographi- 
cal miles. 

per  hour. 

hour. 

the  eiij;iiie. 

inir. 

ing. 

14.50 

2,000 

2,647 

133~ 

0.54 

1.928 

14.00 

2,000 

2.383 

148 

6.16 

2,072 

12M 

2,000 

1,695 

209 

8.71 

2.611 

11.44 

2,133 

1,300 

256 

10.66 

2,929 

10.50 

2,250 

1,015 

310 

15.40 

3,255 

9.00 

2,750 

633 

406 

16.90 

3,654 

8  33 

3,250 

603 

469 

19.12 

3.824 

20 

The  veascl  has  been  usually  underlogged,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  speed  of  11.44  knots  was  attained  fairly,  during  the 
period  above  referred  to.  The  ])assage  from  Gibralter  to  Villefranche 
was  favorable,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  for  whenever  the  wind 
blew  at  all  it  was  favorable. 

Time.        Total  time  the  engines*  were  in  operation  in  hours 

and  minutes,  71-23 

Revolu- I  Total  number,  .  .  •  .  179759 

TiONs.    I  Mean  number  per  miuute,  .  .  .  42.7 

(Total  number  of  geographical  miles  per  log-line,         765.5 
Total  number  of  geographical  miles  per  chart,  806.0 

Mean  num  V  of  geographical  mis.  per  hour,  per  log-line,  10.8 
Mean  number  of  geographical  mis.  per  hour,  per  chart,  11.29 

Coal        I  Total  number  of  tons  of  coal  consumed,  89  ^ 

(.  Mean  number  of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour,    2970 

Draught.  Mean  draught  of  water  for  the  run,  in  feet  and  inches,  20-5 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  LECTURE. 

UPOS  THE 

CAUSES   OP   AND   CONDITIONS    WHICH    PROMOTE 

EXPLOSIONS. 

By  Chab.  E.  Monroe,  Prof,  of  CnEMiSTRY,  U,  S.  N.  A. 


Id  treating  of  the  subject  of  explosioo  I  shall  deal  oDly  vith  those 
explosive  bodies  which  are  ia  gcueral  use  as  projectile  or  blasting 
ageuts  and  whose  explosive  properties  result  from  the  re-armngiDg  of 
their  constituent  atoms. 

To  learn  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  during  an  ex- 
plosion it  is  nccessar;  that  we  should  kuow  the  composition  of  the  ex- 
plosive body  and  of  the  products  of  tiie  explosions.  The  apparatus 
.  used  in  determining  these  facts  ia  so  elaborate  and  the  analytical  pro- 
cesses occupy  so  long  a  time  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  undertake 
them  before  you  but  I  have  brought  together  these  facts  in  the  diagram 
before  you  which  is  as  follows  : 

1  Gunpowder  2  K  N  0.  +  3  C  -f  S=3  CO,  +  N,  +  K,  S 

2  Gun  Cotton  2  C.  II,  (NO,),  O.  — 3  CO,  -f  9  CO  -f-  S  N,  +  7  H,  O 

3  Tri-nitro-glycerine  2  C,  Hj  (NO,),  0,=6  CO,  +  5  H,  O  -|-  N,  0-H 
2N, 

4  Detonating  gas  2  H,  4-0,=2  H,  0 

5  Combustion  of  carbon  in  oxygen  C  +  0]=C0] 

As  gunpowder  is  a  mechanical  mixture  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
nitre,  charcoal  and  sulphur  in  the  mixture  may  of  course  vary  to 
almost  any  extent,  but  the  above  formula  closely  represents  the  compo< 
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fiition  of  the  U.  S.  Regulation  powder.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  composition  of  gun  cotton,  but  the  formula  given  in 
the  diagram  is  the  one  which  is  accepted  by  Abel  in  his  paper  (Re* 
searches  on  Gun  Cotton,  Phil.  Trans.  .Vol.  166,  pg.  269),  and  which 
will  I  believe  find  general  acceptance  among  chemists.  The  formula 
given  for  tri-nitro-glyceriue  ia  undisputed. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  products  of  the  explosion 
we  find  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  exact  knowledge  of  their  com- 
position. If  we  alter  the  conditions  of  temperature  or  pressure  under 
which  a  chemical  change  takes  place  we  alter  materially  the  character 
of  the  resulting  products  and  hence  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  that  the 
substances  that  will  be  produced  when  an  explosive  is  burned  under 
great  pressure  in  a  gun  will  differ  very  much  from  those  which  will  be 
formed  when  it  la  burned  in  an  open  tube  or  only  under  such  slight  pres- 
sure as  obtains  generally  in  laboratory  experiments.  Especially  is  this 
so  with  gunpowder,  for  from  a  compliex  mixture  much  more  complex 
products  must  result.  We  have  but  to  examine  the  experimental  re- 
sults obtained  by  Bunsen  &  SchischkofiT,  by  Karolyi  and  several  others, 
but  especially  those  obtained  by  Noble  and  Abel  in  their  elaborate  and 
exact  Researches  on  Fired  Gunpowder,  (Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  165,  pg.  49,) 
to  learn  how  very  complex  and  variable  these  products  are.  So  complex 
are  they  that  it  is  well-nigh,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  formulate  them. 

Granting  then  that  the  formulae  for  the  products  given  in  the  diagram 
do  not  ever  represent  what  takes  place  in  practice,  they  do  represent 
what  would  result  if  certain  theoretical  conditions  obtained,  and  these 
conditions  have  been  secured  for  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine.  and 
they  answer  our  purpose  in  showing  the  principal  and  most  efficient 
substances  that  are  present  in  the  products  of  every  explosion  of  the 
bodies  we  are  studying. 

Accepting  then  these  formulae  as  representing  approximately  what 
takes  place,  let  U3  inspect  them  and  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  iu  every  case  we  have  carbon  and  oxygen  present  in  the  explosive 
and  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (CO2)  resulting  from  each  ex- 
plosion. These  are  the  substances  which  we  employ  in  our  ordinary 
processes  of  combustion  and  the  products  of  the  processes  are  similar 
compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  Let  us  expose  one  of  our  explosive 
agents  freely  in  the  open  air  and  ignite  it,  and  it  will  exhibit  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  only  more  markedly.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  from  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  under 
such  conditions  that  we  may  be  able  to  control  their  operation,  we  may 
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gain  same  insight  into  the  cause  of  the  explosion  and  the  lource  of  the 
energy  of  these  explosive  bodies. 

I  will  perrorm  the  well  known  experiment  of  burning  charcoal  in 
oxygen.  You  now  observe  how  much  more  readily  the  charcoal  burns 
and  how  much  more  brightly  it  glows  than  when  burned  as  usual  in 
the  open  air.  The  change  that  is  going  on  is  identical  with  what  takes 
place  when  the  charcoal  is  burned  iu  a  grate,  but  wlierena  in  this  last 
case  the  oxygen  comea  to  it  diluted  with  four  parts  of  inert  nitrogen, 
in  the  experiment  we  are  witnessing  the  charcoal  is  in  contact  with 
oxygen  only.  The  chemical  change  is  represented  in  reaction  (5)  on 
the  diagram. 

As  we  witness  this  experiment  tliis  question  naturally  arises  ;  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  manifestation  of  energy  ?  The  experiment  shows 
that  when  ignited  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen  combus- 
tion takes  place,  but  how  is  the  development  of  beat  and  light  ac- 
counted forf 

The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  teaches  us  that  whenever 
motion  ia  arrested  the  energy  of  the  moving  mass  is  not  lost,  but  is  con- 
verted into  some  other  form  of  energy.  When  we  bore  a  piece  of  iron, 
friction  arrests  the  motion  of  the  bit,  but  the  mechanical  energy  of  the 
bit  is  converted  into  heat  and  the  bit  hecomes  warm.  When  a  hull  is 
fired  against  a  target  which  it  cannot  [venotrate,  its  motion  of  transla- 
tion is  arrested  but  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  mns.'t  is  converted  into 
molecular  energy  and  the  ball  becomes  heated.  If  it  is  moving  with 
a  high  velocity  at  the  time  of  impact  its  temperature  may  become  ao 
high  that  the  shot  will  glow  and  be  fused.  So  if  we  place  a  nail  upon 
an  anvil  and  strike  it  with  a  hammer  we  arc  able  to  heat  the  nail  by 
the  conversion  of  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  falling  hammer  into 
the  energy  of  heat,  and  the  greater  the  energy  of  the  blows  which 
fall  upon  the  nail,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  blows  wliich  fall 
in  a  given  time,  the  higher  will  be  tlie  temperature  of  the  nail.  Since 
the  mass  of  the  nail  cannot  be  moved  its  molecules  are  set  in  motion 
thus  producing  the  phenomena  of  heat,  and  the  more  rapid  theao 
molecular  motions  are,  and  the  greater  the  distance  over  which  the  mo- 
lecules move  the  more  intense  will  be  this  manifestation  of  energy  and 
the  higher  will  the  temperature  produced  bo. 

We  see  from  these  examples  that  when  the  molecules  of  a  body  are 
set  in  rapid  motion  heat  ia  produced,  and  that  when  the  motion  of  a 
body  is  arrested  it  communicates  ita  motion  to  the  body  against  which 
it  strikes  and  causes  either  the  body  struck  or  its  molecules  to  move. 
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Keeping  these  principles  in  mind  let  us  return  to  the  combustion  of  the 
charcoal  in  the  jar  of  oxygen.  When  we  introduced  the  charcoal  into 
the  jar  it  was  heated  up  to  such  a  point  that  it  could  combine  with  the 
oxygen. 

As  the  oxygen  was  in  a  gaseous  state  its  molecules  had  great  freedom 
of  motion  and  hence  could  come  in  sufficiently  close  contact  with  the 
molecules  on  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  to  be  influenced  by  the  force 
of  chemical  attraction.  Urged  on  by  the  force  of  chemical  attraction 
the  atoms  in  these  molecules  rushed  against  each  other  in  order  to 
unite  and  as  these  motions  were  arrested  by  impact  heat  was  produced. 
As  these  sub-divisions  of  matter  were  very  small  the  energy  of  any  one 
was  insignificant  but  they  were  myriad  in  number,  and  as  they  were 
moving  with  a  very  high  velocity  the  sum  of  their  energies  was  very 
great  and  was  sufficient  to- produce  the  intense  heat  and  light  emitted 
by  the  charcoal. 

This  explanation  is,  of  course,  largely  hypothetical,  but  if  it  be  at  all 
a  true  one,  it  follows  that  if  we  can  increase  the  number  of  blows  de- 
livered in  a  given  time  against  a  mass  of  charcoal  we  shall  be  able  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  charcoal 
and  hence  raise  their  temperature,  and  consequently  the  manifestation 
of  energy  will  be  more  intense.  The  most  obvious  way  to  do  this  is  by 
increasing  the  surface  of  the  charcoal  and  this  can  easily  be  done  by 
powdering  it.  When  we  now  throw  this  glowing  powdered  charcoal 
into  the  oxygen  gas  we  have  a  vivid  combustion  which  is  much  more 
brilliant  and  much  more  intense  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  combustion  we  observe  that  the  diff- 
erent substances  used  i<^nite  at  different  temperatures.  Thus  phos- 
phorus we  know  is  heated  up  to  the  point  of  ignition  by  simple 
friction,  sulpliur  burns  at  a  higher  temperature,  soft  wood  still  higher, 
charcoal  next  and  then  hard  coal,  and  we  make  use  of  all  these,  in  the 
order  given,  in  building  fires,  for  we  cover  a  piece  of  dry,  soft  wood 
with  sulphur  and  tip  this  with  phosphorus.  Then  by  friction  the 
phosphorus  is  ignited,  this  fires  the  sulphur,  this  heats  the  wood  so  it 
burns,  then  the  paper  or  shavings  are  lighted,  next  the  charcoal  and 
finally  the  anthracite.  We  can  show  this  difference  in  the  ignition 
point  by  placing  a  piece  of  phosphorus  one  of  sulphur  and  one  of  wood 
upon  an  iron  plate  and  putting  a  lamp  beneath.  In  a  short  time  the 
phosphorus  takes  fire,  after  some  time  the  sulphur,  and  the  wood  does 
not  burn  at  all. 

Since  phosphorus  burns  so  readily  we  may  expect  it  to  unite  very 
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reailily  when  exposed  to  pure  oxygCD.  WHen  the  experiment  is  per- 
formed jou  see  how  rapidly  the  union  take^  place  aud  how  brilliant 
the  experiment  ib.  If  we  subdivide  the  phosphorus  or  increase  ita 
sur&ce  it  combines  even  more  readily  with  oxygen,  so  readily  indeed 
that  it  will  take  fire  in  the  open  air  without  the  aid  of  friction,  simply 
by  the  heat  generated  by  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  particles.  This  experiment  is  performed  by  dissolv- 
ing the  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  A  piece  of  bibulous 
paper  is  moistened  with  the  solntiou  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
bisulphide  evaporates  and  leaves  the  phosphorus  distributed  in  a  finely 
divided  thin  layer,  quite  over  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  oxygen 
Tiuites  with  phosphorus  and  owing  to  the  large  surface  of  the  phospho- 
rus this  union  goes  on  very  rapidly  and  the  heat  generated  raises  the 
UDCorobined  phosphorus  to  its  point  of  ignition  and  it  takes  fire. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  but  ouo  other  Instance  of  this  kind, 
viz.  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen.  Hydrogen  is  as  you  see  by 
the  diagram  one  of  the  constituents  of  both  gun  cotton  and  nitro-gly- 
cerinc  and  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  found  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  explosion.  As  they  are  both  gases  1  will  cause  them  to 
unit^  by  igniting  tliem  at  this  jet.  Since  they  arc  both  gases  we 
should  expect  the  mixture  to  be  very  intimate  and  the  energy  devel- 
oped in  a  given  time  to  be  greater  than  if  one  was  a  solid  or  liquid. 
That  the  energy  developed  is  very  great  is  shown  by  placing  a  file  in 
the  dame  when  we  sec  that  it  is  rapidly  burnt,  or  by  turning  it  against 
a  piece  of  lime  when  we  see  that  the  lime  becomes  so  highly  heated  aa 
to  emit  an  intense  white  light.  That  the  gases  are  inlimalely  mixed 
is  shown  by  blowing  soap  bubbles  with  a  mixture  of  the  gases  and 
touching  these  bubbles  with  a  lighted  taper.  Tliey  combine  instantly 
throughout  their  wliole  volume  and  an  explosion  is  the  result.  The 
chemical  change  is  represented  in  reaction  (4)  on  the  diagram. 

We  have  seen  tliat  in  all  these  cases  intense  energy  is  developed  and 
I  have  explained  that  this  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  atoms  against 
each  other  and  have  compared  them  to  the  impact  of  a  shot  against 
a  target  or  a  hammer  against  a  nail  resting  on  au  anvil.  But  you  may 
ask  how  do  these  atoms  acquire  their  energy  of  motion?  We  have 
seen  that  the  shot  acquires  its  energy  from  the  energy  of  the  explosive 
with  which  the  gun  was  charged,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  hammer 
acquires  its  energy  from  tlie  arm  of  the  man  that  wields  it,  whence 
then  is  the  source  of  tiie  energy  of  these  atoms?  My  answer  is  that 
their  energy  is  due  to  the  force  of  chemical  attraction  and  their  energy 
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is  acquired  by  being  separated  from  each  other  just  as  a  weight  acquires 
its  energy  by  being  raised  from  the  earth  against  the  attraction  of 
gravitation.  Take  the  case  of  the  union  of  the  carbon  with  oxygen. 
The  product  is  a  compound  of  the  two,  known  as  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  exists  in  the  air  and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  the  presence  of  the  sun*s  rays  it  is  decomposed;  the  carbon  is 
stored  up  in  the  plant  and  oxygen  is  given  off  to  the  air.  To  effect  this 
decomposition  just  as  much  energy  is  employed  as  is  developed  in  the 
union  of  this  carbon  with  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  and  this  energy 
came  from  the  sun.  And  we  may  consider  that  the  heat  and  light 
emitted  by  the  piece  of  carbon  we  burnt  to-night  was  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  sun,  for  the  separation  of  this  carbon  and  oxygen  was  effected 
by  the  sun's  agency.  Just  as  a  weight  iu  falling  will  do  as  much  and 
no  more  work  than  was  required  to  raise  it,  so  the  atoms  of  our  elements 
in  combining  will  generate  as  much  and  no  more  energy  than  is  re- 
quired to  tear  them  apart.  But  we  have  seen  that  more  energy  is 
developed  when  oxygen  combinej  with  hydrogen  than  when  it  combines 
with  carbon.  Chemical  affinity  is  in  this  respect  unlike  the  attractioa 
of  gravitation,  for,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  attractive  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  masses  attracted,  in  chemical  affinity  the  attraction  varies 
with  the  kind  of  matter  between  which  the  attraction  takes  place. 
Therefore  since  the  attraction  between  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  greater 
than  between  carbon  and  oxygen  more  energy  is  required  to  separate 
the  first  two,  and  when  they  combine  more  energy  is  developed.  Hence, 
when  comparing  two  explosive  bodies  which  are  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  in  the  same  state,  that  one  will  devolope  the  greatest  energy 
which  contains  the  largest  amount  of  hydrogen  together  with  sufficient 
oxygen  to  completely  burn  it,  provided  also  there  is  sufficient  oxygen 
to  unite  completely  with  the  other  combustible  substances  present. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of*  the  means  by  which  com- 
bustion may  be  induced.  We  have  seen  that  carbon  burns  by  union 
with  oxygen  and  that  this  union  goes  on  most  readily  when  the  oxygen 
is  pure  and  when  the  contact  between  the  two  is  quite  intimate.  I  have 
here  the  substance  from  which  our  oxygen  was  produced,  potassic  chlo- 
rate. We  have  sim})ly  to  heat  it  and  it  gives  off  its  oxygen  readily. 
If  we  now  powder  some  of  this  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  powdered 
charcoal  and  heat  them  on  a  glowing  metal  plate,  we  see  that  the 
charcoal  burns  very  readily.  Why?  because  the  potassic  chlorate  fur- 
nishes it  with  a  supply  of  pure  oxygen.  Let  us  make  another  mixture 
of  the  same  but  adding  to  it  some  powdered  sulphur.     When  this  is 
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heated,  we  observe  that  it  takes  fire  at  a  lower  temperature  and  burns 
more  rapidly.  Why?  because  the  sulphur  has  a  lower  point  of  ignition, 
aa  shown  in  a  former  experiment,  than  the  other  snbatanccs  in  the 
mixture  and  when  it  ignites  it  rapidly  heats  the  others  to  their  point  of 
ignition  and  fires  them.  We  have  in  this  mixture  a  type  of  the  usual 
explosive  mixtures.  Compare  it  with  the  gunpowder  on  the  diagram 
and  we  see  that  it  differs  from  the  gunpowder  only  in  containing  pntassio 
chlorate  in  the  place  of  potass ic  nitrate.  But  the  potiissic  nitrate  serves 
the  same  purpose  in  the  gunpowder  as  the  potassic  chlorate  in  our 
mixture,  it  yields  oxygen  when  heated  though  not  so  readily  or  at  so  low 
a  temperature  aa  the  potassic  chlorate  does.  With  such  a  mixture  as 
this  we  can  produce  a  combustion  without  requiring  the  presence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  hence  we  can  burn  such  a  mixture  in  a  confined 
space  such  as  the  chamber  of  a  gun  or  a  hole  in  a  rock.  IndeeJ 
some  of  these  mixtures  will  burn  when  submerged  under  water  and 
when  in  direct  contact  with  the  water.  AH  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
liberate  the  oxygen  from  its  state  of  combinatou  by  suitable  means  and 
the  combustion  is  effected  at  once.  This  may  be  shown  as  follows. 
A.  few  crystals  of  potassic  chlorate  are  placed  in  this  glass  which  eon- 
tains  water,  some  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  are  then  dropped  upon 
the  potassic  chlorate  and  finally  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it. 
By  the  union  of  a  part  of  the  acid  with  the  water  sufficient  heat  is 
developed  to  heat  the  phosphorus  to  its  point  of  ignition,  and  by  the 
Mtion  of  the  rest  of  the  acid  the  potassic  chlorate  is  decomposed  and 
compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  formed  which  readily  yield  their 
oxygen  to  the  phosphorus  and  the  vivid  combustion  which  you  witness 
ensues. 

If  now  we  i^in  return  to  our  diagram  we  shall  see  that  what  is  true 
of  the  potassic  chlorate  mixture  and  of  the  gunpowder  is  true  of  all 
the  others,  they  contain  sufficient  oxygen  to  combine  with  the  carbon  or 
hydrogen  which  they  contain  and  to  form  oxygen  compounds  of  these 
substances,  hence  they  too  will  burn  when  confined  if  we  only  employ 
some  means  to  effect  their  decomposition.  The  energy  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  under  these  circumstances 
will  be  even  greater  than  when  burned  to  the  same  degree  in  pure  oxy- 
gen gas  because  the  elements  are  in  a  nascent  state.  We  mean  by  the 
nascent  statethe  condition  of  the  atoms  when  Just  liberated  from  astate 
of  combination.  They  then  possess  their  greatest  energy  of  chemical 
separation,  and  they  exert  the  entire  power  of  chemical  attraction  which 
they  poBsess.    For  we  beliere  that  when  we  brought  the  hydrogen  and 
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OZT^D  together  in  their  free  state  theatonu  of  the  hjdrogen  were  anit- 
ed  with  a  certain  force  with  each  other  and  so  likewise  the  atoms  of 
the  oxjgen  were  united  with  one  another  and  before  the  hjdrogen  and 
oxjgen  at/>nis  ciuld  combine  a  certain  amount  of  eneigj  was  employed 
in  js^fiarating  therie  elementary  slUjuia  from  each  other,  bat  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  separated  from  the  oom- 
poundii  of  which  they  form  a  part  the  atoms  exbt  independently  and 
are  in  their  free><t  state  and  are  very  readv  to  enter  into  combination. 
Hence  when  they  unite  the  energy  developed  is  the  greatest  which  is 
possiblf;  in  the  formation  of  the  new  compound. 

The  violence  of  the  exploifion  of  one  of  these  substances  depends  upon 
various  circumstances.  The  mo7>t  important  of  these  are  the  manner 
in  which  the  deompojsition  »  eflTected,  the  degree  of  confinement,  the 
rea^liness  with  which  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  character  of 
the  profluct.  • 

The  most  common  way  of  eflTecting  the  explosion  of  a  substance  is 
by  flame  or  a  spark,  or  by  contact  with  a  heated  sur&ce.  Heat  is 
in  all  these  cases  the  agent  which  causes  the  decomposition  and  liberates 
the  atoms.  Another  method  is  in  vogue  of  employing  some  chemical 
substance  which  will  decompose  the  compound  in  the  mixture  which 
contains  the  oxygen.  Sufficient  heat  is  thus  generated  to  raise  the 
phosphorus,  carbon  or  other  substance  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  mix- 
ture to  its  point  of  ignition  and  at  the  same  time  the  oxygen  is  liber- 
ates! ill  Hiicli  a  f*)rm  that  it  may  combine  with  them.  We  produced 
combustion  in  thiw  way  when  we  burne*l  phosphorus  under  water.  In  the 
Harvey  torpedo  iha  fuse  conHisU  of  a  mixture  of  potassie  chlorate  and 
sugar  ((*i-i  U„  O,,;.  A  bottle  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in 
contact  with  tlii.s  mixture.  By  a  suitable  contrivance  when  any  object 
such  VLH  a  ship,  comes  in  contact  with  the  torpedo  the  bottle  is  broken 
and  the  acid  runs  out  and  decomposes  the  potassic  chlorate,  thus  liber- 
ating its  oxygen  which  then  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  sugar 
and  an  explosion  r^^ults.  I  have  here  such  a  mixture  and  we  see  the 
result  of  adding  the  8ulj)huric  acid. 

Still  another  method  of  producing  explosion  is  by  a  blow.  The  per- 
cussion cap,  which  is  charged  with  mercuric  fulminate,  is  exploded  in 
this  way.  I  have  here  some  crystals  of  potassic  chlorate  and  I  will 
put  with  them  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus,  wrap  them  in  paper 
and  place  them  on  the  anvil.  When  the  paper  is  struck  we  have  a 
sharp  explosion.  The  agent  which  caused  this  becomes  evident.  It  is 
again  heat,  heat  caused  by  the  impact  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil, 
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heat  resuUing  from  the  couver^ioa  of  the  mechnDical  energy^  of  the 
arm  into  molecular  energy.  Nitro-glycerine  and  gun  cottou  may  be 
exploded  in  thU  way. 

Id  the  case  of  the  explosion  of  the  priming  of  a  percussion  cap  still 
another  cause  may  operate;  for  we  fiud  that  if  wo  touch  dry  mecurio 
fulminate  in  the  slightest  it  will  explotle,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ar- 
gentic fulminate  and  nitrogen  iodide.  This  may  be  due  to  the  heat 
generated  by  friction. 

When  the  bodies  which  are  decomposed  by  a  blow  or  by  friction  ex- 
plode, the  explosion  of  the  whole  U  apparuntly  simultaneous.  Such 
complete  and  instantaneous  explosions  are  called  dutouatioiis. 

Abel  (in  a  paper  which  will  be  referred  to  ogaio)  speaks  of  these 
detonations  as  follows,  "  The  readiness  and  certainty  with  which  gun- 
powder, gun  cotton,  and  nitro-glycerine  and  other  explosive  sulstancea 
may  be  detonated  through  the  agency  of  a  blow  from  a  hammer  or 
falling  body  are  regulated  by  several  circumstances;  they  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  falling  body,  to  the  height  of  its  fall, 
or  the  force  with  which  it  is  impelled  downwards,  to  the  velocity  of  its 
motion,  to  the  mass  and  rigidity  or  hardness  of  the  support  or  anvil  upon 
which  the  body  falls  ;  to  the  quantity  and  mechanical  condition  of  the 
explosive  agent  struck  and  to  the  ready  cxplosibility  of  the  latter. 
Thus  a  sharp  blow  from  a  small  hammer  upon  an  iron  surface  will  det- 
onate gunpowder  with  very  "much  greater  certainty  than  the  simple  fall 
of  a  heavy  hammer  or  a  comparatively  weak  blow  from  the  tatter.  It 
u  very  difficult  by  repeated  blows,  applied  at  very  brief  intervals,  to 
ignite  gun-cotton,  if  placed  upon  a  support  of  wood  or  lead,  both  of 
which  materials  yield  to  the  blow,  the  force  set  in  operation  by  that 
blow  beiug  transferred  through  the  explosive  agent  and  absorbed  in 
work  done  upon  the  material  composing  the  support.  If,  however,  the 
latter  be  of  iron,  which  does  not  yield  permanently  to  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  the  detonation  of  these  substances  is  readily  accomplished. 
If  the  (luantity  of  the  explosive  agent  employed  be  so  considerable  as 
to  form  a  thick  layer  between  the  hammer  and  support,  the  force  ap- 
plied appears  to  be  to  so  great  an  extent  absorbed  in  the  motion  im- 
parted to  the  particles  of  the  compressible  mass,  that  its  explosion  is 
not  readily  accomplished ;  and  if  the  material  be  in  a  loose  or  porous 
condition  (as  e.  g.  in  a  state  of  powder  or  loose  wool)  much  work  has 
to  be  accomplishe<l  in  moving  particles  of  the  moss  through  a  compar- 
atively considerable  apace  and  a  second  or  third  blow  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  determine  explosion. 
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TheiK  circurrutaoces  woald  appear  to  afford  support  for  a  belief  that 
the  det/>nation  of  an  ezpI'jsiTe  material  through  the  agencr  of  a  blow 
11  the  r^ih  of  the  deTeioprnent  of  heat  sufficient  to  establish  energede 
chemical  chancre,  bv  the  expenditure  of  force  in  the  compression  of 
the  material  or  hj  the  friction  of  the  particles  against  each  other,  con- 
se^juent  U[K>n  a  motion  being  momentarily  imparted  to  them.  It  is 
or^nceivable  that,  fr>m  either  of  these  causes,  sufficient  heat  may  be 
accumulate^!,  with  almost  ia«taatane>:>a9  rapidity,  in  some  portions 
of  the  ma«.«  struck,  to  develope  sudden  chemical  change." 

A  p-'.-cuIiarity  of  the  expUision  of  such  substances  is  that  by  detonat- 
ing one  [/>rtioa  of  the  suhstaoces  the  explosion  may  be  communicated  to 
another  ft^^rtion  which  is  near  to  it.  To  avoid  igniting  the  second  por- 
tion by  i;rnited  [>articles  of  the  fir^t  being  projected  against  it,  it  may  be 
separate^!  in  the  experiment  by  a  ;i^lass  plate.  Since  there  is  appai^ 
ently  no  s^iurce  of  heat  present  in  this  case  to  cause  the  decomposition 
of  the  b'><ly,  what  u  the  agent  which  produces  the  explosion  of  the 
secr>nd  fK^rtion  ?  Abel  ^Thil.  Trans.  Vol.  159,  489)  investigated  very 
thoroughly  the  subject  of  detonation  and  obtained  some  very  inter- 
esting results.  He  showed  that  not  only  would  a  detonating  body 
cause  the  detonation  of  another  miss  of  the  same  body  but  that  it 
would  cause  also  the  detonation  of  other  explosive  bodies.  For  in- 
stanr;e,  by  detonating  mercuric  fulminate  in  contact  with  gun  cotton  or 
nitro-glycerino  thf:se  lK><lios  were  also  rea'lily  detonated.  Only  a  small 
fjuantity  of  tli'i  fulminate  w.as  required,  .32  of  a  gram  (5  grains)  when 
connnf-i  in  ji  sheet  mc'tal  cap  and  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the 
nitro-;.fIyc'«Tinfi  or  compressed  gun-cotton  being  sufficient  to  cause  the 
detonation  of  the  latter.  He  found  that  a  mass  of  nitro-glyceriue  by 
its  explosion  wouM  cause  the  explosion  of  another  mass  of  nitro- 
glycerin*; even  thouLfh  both  were  immersed  in  water.  His  experiment 
further  showed  that  a  p^iculiar  kind  of  detonation  was  required  in  order 
to  cause  the  detonation  of  an  explosive.  For  instance,  while  the 
det^>nation  of  gun  cotton  would  cause  the  detonation  of  nitro-irlycerine 
in  close  proximity  to  it,  the  detonation  of  nitro-glycerine  would  not 
cause  the  detonation  of  gun-cotton.  This  shows  that  this  property  of 
causing  detonation  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  violence  of  the  det- 
onation, for  we  all  know  that  nitro-glycerine  is  much  more  powerful 
than  gun-cotton.  Again  argentic  fulminate  which  explodes  more 
violently  and  sharper  than  mercuric  fulminate  is  no  more  efficient  in 
producing  the  detonation  of  nitro-glycerine  or  gun  cotton  than  mercuric 
fulminate,  and  nitrogen  iodide  and  nitrogen  chloride  which  are  the  most 
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Tioleot  explosivea  we  possess  are  very  much  less  efficient  in  causing  det- 
onation than  mercuric  fulniinnte.  In  the  course  of  his  investigationa 
Abel  was  led  to  the  conclusion  "  that  a  particular  exploaion  or  detonation 
ma^  possess  a  power  of  detertninvng  at  the  instant  of  its  occiirrencd 
similar  violcat  explosions  in  distinct  masses  of  the  same  material,  or 
ia  contiguous  explosive  bodies  of  other  kinds,  which  power  is  incJepend. 
ent  of  or  auxiliary  to.  the  direct  operation  of  mechanical  force  de- 
veloped by  that  explosion ;  that  as  a  particular  musical  vibration  will 
establish  synchronous  vibrations  in  particular  bodies  while  it  will  not 
afi^t  others,  and  as  a  chemical  change  may  be  wrought  in  a  body  by  its 
interception  of  only  particulur  w^vei  of  light,  so  some  kind  of  explo- 
sions or  powerful  vibratory  impulses  may  exert  a  disturbing  influence 
over  the  chemical  equlibrium  of  certain  bodies,  resulting  in  their  snd* 
den  disintegration  which  other  explosions,  that  develope  equal  or 
greater  mechanical  force,  are  powerless  to  exercise. 

I  venture  to  offer  the  following  as  being  the  most  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  remarkable  difTiircnL'es  pointed  out.  Tiie  vibnition^  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  explosion,  if  sychronmis  with  those  which  would 
reault  from  the  explosion  of  a  neigli boring  substance  which  is  in  a  state 
of  high  chemical  tension,  will,  by  their  tendcjicy  to  develope  those  vi- 
brations, either  determine  the  explosion  of  that  substance,  or  at  any 
rate  greatly  aid  the  disturbing  effect  of  meclmuical  force  suddenly  ap- 
plied, while,  in  the  cose  of  another  explosion  which  produces  vibra- 
tions of  a  different  character,  the  mechanical  force  applied  by  its  agen- 
cy has  to  operate  with  little  or  no  aid  ;  greater  P>rce,  or  a  more  ix>wer- 
ful  detonation  must,  therefore,  be  applied  in  the  latter  instance,  if  the 
explosion  of  the  same  substance  is  to  be  accomplished." 

That  vibrations  will  induce  the  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds 
whose  atonis  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  is  &  well  recognized 
fact  in  science,  and  numerous  instunces  can  be  cited  where  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  fact  to  induce  chemical  change.  The  effects  of  the  vi- 
brations which  produce  heat  are  too  well  known  to  need  illustration 
here.  The  most  marked  instances  of  the  action  of  the  vibrations  which 
produce  light  are  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  salts  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  cells  of 
leaves.  The  vibrations  which  produce  electricity  will  cause  the  decom- 
position of  chemical  compounds,  as  is  seen  in  the  process  of  electro- 
plating, etc.  Why,  thRn,  should  not  the  vibrations  which  produce  sound 
be  also  capable  of  inducing  chemical  change? 

The  condition  of  a  compound  whose  atoms  are  in  a  state  of  unstable 
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equilibrium,  is  probably  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  Prince  Rupert's 
drop,  in  which  the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium. 
Separate  but  the  smallest  bit  from  the  end  of  the  drop,  and  the  whole 
drop  flies  to  pieces,  as  you  see.  So  with  a  chemical  compound,  if  by 
means  of  vibrations  we  can  increase  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of 
any  of  its  atoms,  so  that  the  force  of  chemical  attraction  is  overcome, 
the  molecule  breaks  up  with  violence;  and  in  explosive  bodies  this  vi- 
olence is  increased  by  the  character  of  the  compounds  which  are  formed 
by  the  re-arrangement  of  the  atoms. 

Abel's  theory  was  examined  experimentally  by  Champion  and  Pellet 
(Compt.  rendus,  Ixx  v.  110).  They  took  a  tube  seven  meters  long,  made 
in  two  lengths,  and  joined  by  a  paper  baud.  Small  quantities  of  nitrogen 
iodide  were  placed  in  each  end,  and  when  one  was  exploded  it  imme- 
diately caused  the  explosion  of  the  iodide  at  the  other  end.  But  if  the 
paper  band  connecting  the  two  lengths  was  removed,  this  result  was 
not  produced.  By  a  suitable  apparatus  it  was  shown  that  the  effect 
produced  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  a  puff  of  air,  but  to  vibrations 
of  the  air  such  as  are  caused  by  a  sounding  body.  When  they  at- 
tached nitrogen  iodide  to  the  strings  of  a  double-bass,  and  bowed  the 
strings,  the  iodide  exploded  when  placed  on  the  string  giving  the  high- 
est note,  but  not  when  on  the  two  lower  strings.  The  lowest  number 
of  vibrations  which  would  cause  explosion  was  found  to  be  thirty  per 
second.     Similar  results  were  obtained  with  other  musical  instruments. 

A  further  set  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the  difference 
between  the  vibratory  motiou  excit'jd  by  various  detouants,  and  thus 
to  account  for  the  difference  in  their  power  of  causing,  by  means  of  the 
intervening  air,  the  explosion  of  other  detouants  placed  at  a  distance. 
A  series  of  sensitive  flimBS  was  arranged  corresp)n  ling  with  the  com- 
plete scale  of  g  mijor  and  0,  03  grm.  of  mercuric  fuimiuate  and,  nitro- 
gen iodide  were  explodo<l  near  them.  The  nitrogen  iodide  produced  no 
effect ;  but  the  mercuric  fulminate  excited  the  flames  a,  c,  e,  f  and  g. 
This  showed  that  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  two  explosives  were 
very  different ;  and  also  that  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  mercuric 
fulminate  act  on  flames  belonging  to  some  notes  of  the  scale,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  On  explo«Jing  these  bodies  nearer  the  flames  than  in 
the  former  experiment,  while  the  nitrogen  iodide  excited  only  flames 
corresponding  with  the  higher  notes  of  the  scale,  the  mercuric  fulminate 
affected  all  of  them.  On  exploding  20  grms.  of  nitrogen  iodide  near 
the  flames,  it  excited  all  of  them.  In  these  experiments  it  was  observed 
that  acute  sounds  predominate  in  explosions. 
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Abel  (Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  xxii,  160),  continued  these  investigations  oa 
the  transmission  of  detooatioD  by  means  of  tubes — using  explosive 
agents  which  were  iess  highly  susceptible ;  such  as  gun-cotton,  dyna- 
mite, etc.,  and  the  results  tended  to  confirm  his  theory. 

The  second  condition  governing  the  violence  of  an  explosion,  to  which 

1  have  referred,  is  the  clegree  of  confinement.  Abel,  in  the  paper  cited, 
(Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  159,  i^9),  shows  this  by  numerous  experiments.  In 
these  he  found  that  .32  grains  of  mercuric  fulminate,  when  confined  in 
a  sheet  metal  cap,  will  do  the  work  as  a,  detonator  which  it  re<^uires 

2  grm.  of  the  unconfined  mercuric  fulminate  to  do. 

The  readiness  with  which  a  body  may  be  decomposed  depends  upon 
Tftrious  circumstances.  If  we  apply  fire  to  gun-cotton  in  a  mass,  as  it 
is  a  poor  conductor,  heat  enough  may  be  stored  up  in  one  portion  of  the 
cotton  to  cause  its  explosion,  while  with  gun  powder,  on  the  contrary, 
the  heat  is  conducted  through  the  mass,  and  the  heating  body  is  cooled 
down  ;  hence  the  temperature  of  the  igniting  body  must  be  greater  for 
gun  powder  than  for  gun-cotton,  I  can  show  this  in  the  following  way  : 
In  this  cup  I  place  some  gunpowder.  A  fine  platinum  wire  is  passed 
through  it,  and  it  is  heated  by  the  current  from  a  battery.  Now  the 
wire  b^ins  to  glow ;  but  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  powder  it  is 
cooled  down  on  account  of  the  heat  being  conducted  away.  Let  me 
now  drop  in  a  piece  of  gun-cotton,  and  it  at  once  ignites  and  fires  the 
powder. 

We  have  learned  what  the  general  character  of  the  constituents 
of  our  explosives  is,  and  we  have  seen  how  they  can  be  exploded  and 
by  what  means  the  violence  of  the  explosion  may  be  controUed.  The 
next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  manner  in  which  the  energy  devel- 
oped by  the  explosion  is  communicated  to  the  projectile  or  to  the  body 
which  is  to  be  moved.  Our  first  experiments  taught  us  that  whea 
carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  with  oxygen  the  products  are  gaseous. 
The  nitrogen  in  these  explosives  is  also  liberated  in  the  gaseous  state, 
either  as  free  nitrogen  or  combined  with  oxygen.  It  is  a  distinguish- 
ing property  of  gases  that  they  exert  pressure  in  every  direction  and 
this  property  is  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  molecules,  of  which 
they  are  composed,  are  constantly  moving  at  a  high  velocity  and  that 
the  pressure  which  the  gas  exerts  is  due  to  the  impact  of  these  mole- 
cules against  the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  held.  We 
daily  meet  with  numerous  examples  of  the  effect  of  this  molecular  mo- 
tion and  we  can  show  that  the  gases  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
powder  exerts  a  similar  pressure,  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  apparatus  sim- 
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ilar  to  that  usecl  for  showing  the  pressure  exerted  by  steam.  A  mer- 
cury gauge  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  a  stout  iron  cylinder.  Through  an- 
other opening  in  the  top  a  gram  of  powder  is  passed  and  then  the 
opening  is  closed  tiglitly  by  a  plug.  The  wires  from  a  battery  pass 
through  this  plug  and  connect  with  a  fine  platinum  wire  passing 
through  the  powder.  The  apparatus  is  now  exhausted  and  you  will 
observe  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  gauge.  Now  we  connect  the 
battery  and  fire  the  powder  and  we  see  the  mercury  rapidly  rising 
in  the  gauge  thus  proving  that  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  gaseous 
products.  If  any  part  of  this  vessel  were  movable  of  course  it  would 
be  forced  aside,  for  the  molecules  would  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
least  resistance,  and  if  they  came  in  contact  with  a  movable  body  they 
would  impart  their  motion  to  this  body  just  as  one  billiard  ball  im- 
parts motion  to  another.  When  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  constant  the 
pressure  is  proportional  to  the  density,  therefore  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  developed  by  the  explosion  of  the  same  quantities  of  differ- 
ent explosives,  in  the  same  space,  the  greater  the  explosive  effects. 

There  is  another  property  of  gases  which  comes  into  play  here 
also  and  that  is  the  property  of  augmenting  their  pressure  when  heated, 
if  they  are  confined.  The  heat  increases  the  velocity  of  the  molecules 
and  consequently  a  greater  number  of  blows  is  delivered  upon  the 
same  surface  during  the  same  time  when  the  gas  is  heated  than  when 
it  is  at  the  lower  temperature.  Hence  we  find  that  not  only  docs  the 
force  developed  by  an  explosive  depend  upon  its  condition,  i.  e.  whether 
a  mechanical  mixture  or  chemical  compound,  but  also  upon  the  number, 
kind,  aud  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  explosive  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  products  of  the  explosion.  From  the  observations  already 
made  we  should  conclude  that  of  two  explosives  that  one  would  be  the 
most  powerful  in  which  the  atoms,  which  are  united  iu  the  product, 
are  most  widely  separated  from  each  other  and  iu  which  the  combustion 
is  most  complete,  for  under  these  circumstances  the  greater  amount 
of  heat  would  be  developed  and  consequently  the  products  would  exert 
the  greater  pressure. 

I  hoped  to  be  able  to  develope  this  part  of  the  subject  much  more 
fully  but  I  find  that  I  have  already  occupied  more  of  your  time  than 
I  am  entitled  to  and  I  must  rest  here. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  learn  that  an  explosion  is  an  instance  of  chemi- 
cal decomposition  wherein  the  constituent  atoms  of  a  solid  or  liquid  sub- 
stance re-arrange  themselves  and  yield  products  which  are  gaseous  and 
which  occupy  a  very  much  larger  volume  than  the  explosive  substance ; 


tbat  all  useful  explosives  are  mechanical  mixtures  or  chemical  com- 
pouods  coataining  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  tliat  they  owe 
their  energy  to  the  fact  that  by  the  union  of  the  carhoD  aud  the  hy- 
drogen with  the  oxygen,  gaseous  products  are  formed  which  exert  pres- 
sure and  are  capable  uf  doing  ^ork,  and  to  the  fact  also  tliat  by  this 
union  of  the  elements  the  potential  energy  of  chemical  separation 
becomes  kinetic  and,  heat  being  developed,  Jt  very  mucii  increases  the 
energy  of  the  resulting  gases.  We  learn  also  that  tbe  work  which  an 
explosive  is  capable  of  doing  depends  upon  the  kind  of  atoms  compos- 
ing it,  upon  the  intimacy  of  their  contact,  upon  the  case  with  which 
the  decomposition  can  be  effected,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
induced. 
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DEEP  SEA  SOUNDING. 
By  Lieutenaxt-Cosimamdek  Theodore  F.  Jewell,  U.  S.  N. 


Mb.  President,  Gestlemem  : 

It  ia  witbiti  the  last  thirty  ye.irs  only  that  auy  matcrinl  addition  has 
been  ma<le  to  our  Information  as  to  what  lies  beuciLih  the  surfaco  of 
the  sea.  For  centuries  men  had  speculated  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  but  so  far  as  accurate  knowledge  is  concerned,  they  were  com- 
pletely ignorant.  It  was  lon^  held  for  instance,  that  analogy  indicated 
that  tho  deepest  [larts  of  the  ocean  were  not  deeper  thai)  tlio  height 
of  tho  highest  mountains.  But  early  oxperirneuta  with  long  lines 
and  heavy  weiglitii,  »ccmcd  to  show  that  the  ocean's  depths  were  ud- 
fathomable.  Indeed,  many  exceedingly  intelligent  persons,  among 
whom  I  may  cite  the  late  Vice-Adiniral  Fitzroy,  of  the  Ro)'ul  Navy,* 
were  of  the  opinion  that  a  lead  could  not  be  ma<ie  tu  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  seaa,  on  account  of  the  increased  density  of  the  water 
under  the  cnormons  pre^urc; — notwithst.aiiding  the  fact  that  water  had 
been  shown,  long  before,  to  be  practically  incoiupressibic.  Irrational 
conceptions,  such  as  this,  of  tho  difhculties  attending  deep-sea  sound- 
ingij  seem  to  have  prevented  tlie  accoinplialtmeat  of  much  that,  other- 
wise, might  have  been  done.  Yet  Scoreaby,  writing  in  1817  or  1818, 
recognizes  clearly  that  the  principal  diffiunlty  is  the  uncertain  intima- 
tion given  when  the  lead  strikes  the  bottom ;  and  he  even  suggests 

*  Eltzroy— Toyages,  Adventure  &  Beagle,  Tol.  II.  p.  974, 
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that  this  could  be  remedied  if  some  method  could  be  devised  for  de- 
termining the  tension  of  the  sounding  line  throughout  its  descent.* 
The  earlier  devices  for  sounding  all  involved  the  use  of  a  heavy  sink- 
er, with  a  correspondingly  large  line,  and  while  they  answered  very 
well  in  depths  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  fathoms,  beyond  a  thousand 
fathoms  they  were  valueless.  If  a  large  line  were  used  the  sinker 
would  not  carry  it  rapidly  and  vertically  downward,  while  a  lighter 
line  was  incapable  of  drawing  up  its  own  weight  along  with  that  of  the 
lead.  With  a  large  line  no  impulse  was  felt  when  the  lead  reached  the 
bottom,  and  the  line  would  go  on  running  out  by  its  own  weight,  coil- 
ing itself  over  the  lead.  Indeed  this  would  happen  with  any  line,  and,, 
in  most  cases,  any  attempt  to  check  it  was  attended  by  its  parting. 
The  record  of  deep  sea  soundings  previous  to  1850  is  consequently  not 
only  meagre,  but  entirely  untrustworthy.  It  was  but  a  natural  sequence 
to  such  uncertainty  that  all  sorts  of  devices  should  have  been  resorted  to 
in  order  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  line  as  a  measuring  instrument. 
The  impregnation  of  wood  by  water  under  the  greatly  increased  press- 
ure was  one  of  these  devices,  but  it  was  found  that  the  impregnation 
was  practically  complete  at  three  hundred  fathoms.  Ericsson  invented 
a  lead  in  which  air  was  compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
by  the  amount  of  compression  the  depth  was  to  be  estimated,  but  the 
instrument  failed  at  great  depths.  Explosions  were  resorted  to, 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  to  be  the  means  of  measurement,  but 
alike  unsuccessful  1  v. 

But  great  strides  have  been  made  iu  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
developmeut  of  deep-sea  work,  and  instead  of  being  unable  to  sound 
at  all,  we  can  now  not  only  sound  in  deep  water,  but  can  do  so  with 
ease,  certainty  and  astonishing  rapidity.  Among  those  to  whom  we 
own  this  extraordinary  advance,  officers  of  our  Navy  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  I  am,  therefore,  about  to  present  a  short  and,  necessarily, 
an  imperfect  account  of  the  process  of  this  development,  confining  my- 
self generally  to  the  achievements  of  our  own  countrymen. 

In  October,  184i),  the  schooner  Taney,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Walsh  command- 
ding,  sailed  from  New  York  e([uipped  for  deep  sea  research.  Her 
arrangnieyt.s  lor  sounding  seem  to  have  been  made  with  great  care, 
but  she  was  small  and  unseaworthy — a  vessel  of  but  one  hundred 
tons,  that  could  not  keep  at  sea  to  complete  her  cruise.  In  this  little 
vessel  steel  wire  was  first  used  as  a  sounding  line.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  idea  of  using  wire  was  original  with  Walsh  or  not,  but  it 

•  Scoresby— Arctic  Regions,  Vol.  I,  p.  189. 


is  iDterGstiiig  to  note  that  this,  the  lirst  attempt  at  the  employment  of 
this  material  nith  which  the  greatest  feata  of  deep  souiidiag  have  sines 
been  done,  was  by  an  American  Naval  officer. 

The  Taney  was  supplieil  with  14,300  fathoms  of  the  "  best  English 
steel  wire,"  in  five  sizes,  No's  5,  7,  8,  10,  and  13,  Birmingham  gunge. 
The  wire  was  tested  to  one  third  more  strain  than  it  was  estimated 
would  be  brought  wpon  it.  I  give  Walsh's  language  in  describing  how 
it  was  marked  and  prepared  for  use.*  "  Of  this  an  extent  of  7,000 
&thomj,  weighing  eiglitcon  hundred  lbs,  (the  remainder,  consisting  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  No's  10  and  13,  being  stowed  away  as  spare  wire,) 
carefully  measured  and  marked  with  small  copper  labels,  was  linked  into 
onepiecc,  and  wound  upon  an  iron  cylinder  :i  feet  in  length  and  20  inches 
in  diameter — the  larger  sizes  being  wound  first  so  as  to  be  uppermost  in 
sounding.  Two  swivels  were  placed  near  the  lend,  and  one  at  each 
thousand  fathoms,  to  meet  tlie  danger  of  twisting  off  by  the  probable 
rotary  motion  in  roeliug  up,  Tlic  cylinder  with  the  wire  was  fitted  to 
a  strong  wooden  frame,  and  machinery  attached, — fly-wheel  and  pinions, 
to  give  power  in  reeling  up.  Four  men  at  tho  cranks  could  reel  up 
with  eane,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  wire  out.  Iron  friction  hands, 
which  proved  of  indispensable  importance,  were  connected  to  regulate 
the  running  off  the  reel.  One  man,  with  his  hand  upon  the  lever  of  one 
of  these  friction  bands,  could  preserve  a  unitbrm,  safe  velocity,  checking 
or  stopping  the  wire  as  required.  Tlio  whole  apparatus  could  be  taken 
apart,  and  stowed  away  in  pieces  (being  so  large  and  massive,  this  was 
indispensable  in  so  small  a  vessel  as  the  Taney.)  When  wanted  for 
use  the  frame  was  ^ut  together  an<l  secured  to  the  <]eck  by  iron  clamps 
and  bttlts,  near  amidships,  the  reel  hoisted  up  from  below  and  shipped 
in  its  place ;  a  fair  leader  was  secured  to  the  t'lffrail,  being  a  thick  oak 
plank,  rkgod  out  five  feet  over  the  stern,  having  an  iron  pulley,  18 
inches  in  diameter,  fitted  in  its  outer  end,  and  two  sheet  iron  fenders 
3i  ft.  long,  of  semicircular  sliaps  fitted  under  it  to  guard  the  wire  from 
getting  a  short  nip  in  the  drifting  of  the  vessel.  The  wire  was  led  aft 
from  the  reel,  over  the  pulley  which  traversed  freely  in  the  fair  leader, 
and  passed  bet\^n  the  fenders  into  the  water." 

Tho  first  trial  of  this  apparatus  was  made  on  Nov.  15th,  1849.  Tho 
sinker  used  was  a  ten  pound  lead,  and  attached  to  the  wire  was  an 
instrument,  weighing  six  pounds,  invented  by  Maury  for  recording  the 

•  Maury's  Sailing  Directions— 5th  Ed,  p.  167,  The  diameters  of  wire 
(B.  W.  G.)  were  as  follows:  No.  6,  0.22  in..  No.  7,  0.18  in.,  No.  8,  0.165  in.. 
No.  10,  0.131  in..  No.  13,  0.035  In. 
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depth  descended  by  the  sinker.  The  east  was  made  under  the  most 
ikvorable  circunidtances ;  the  sea  was  smooth  and  there  was  hardly  a 
breath  of  wiml.  The  wire  went  down  vertically,  "  preserving,"  says 
Walsh,  "the  exact  plumb-line  throughout  the  sounding.*'  When  fifty- 
seven  hundred  fathoms  had  run  out,  the  wire  broke  at  the  reel,  but 
from  wh^t  cause  we  are  not  informed.  J!t  was  probably  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  method  used  in  joining  the  different  lengths  of  wire 
together. 

Walsh  considered  that  in  this  sounding  he  had  proved  that  the  depth 
of  the  ocean  at  the  point  where  it  was  made  (Lat.  31®  59'  N.  Long. 
58®  43'  W),  about  four  hundre<l  miles  east  of  Bermuda,  was  not  less 
than  fifty-seven  hundred  fathoms.  This  depth  was  marked  upon  the 
chart  with  the  sign  of  "no  bottom."  After  a  few  years,  however, 
Maury  caused  the  sounding  to  be  marked  "  doubtful,"  and  finally  in 
1857  it  was  erased  from  the  chart.  Walsh's  mistake  was  in  using  a 
sinker  of  too  little  weight  for  such  large  wire.  A  weight  of  sixteen 
pounds  became  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  wire  (which 
in  water  was  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  thousand  fathoms) 
when  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  bad  run  out,  and  consequently 
the  shock  when  the  sinker  touched  the  bottom  was  inappreciable. 
The  depth  at  the  point  where  the  sounding  was  made  is  between  twenty- 
five  hundretl  and  twenty-eight  hundred  fathoms. 

Several  other  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  Taney  to  sound 
with  the  wire,  but  in  every  instance  the  wire  broke  when  about  two 
thousand  fathoms  had  run  out.  This  material  was,  therefore,  deemed  un- 
fitted for  the  purpose  and  its  employmoDt  was  di.scontinued.  Lt.  ^I.  F. 
Maury,  who  was  very  active  in  the  stmly  of  the  ocean  at  that  time, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  phiced  upon  sound- 
ings made  in  great  depths  with  wire,  lint  the  experiments  o^  Walsh 
incited  the  Navy  to  new  exertions.  Sounding  twine  was  substituted 
for  wire  ;  instructions  for  its  use  were  prepared  an<l  issued,  and  a  supply 
of  twine  furnished  to  every  vessel  in  commission.  This  twine  was  of  two 
sizes — the  smaller  was  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  seventy  pounds, 
the  larger  would  bear  one  hundred  and  fifty  ponuds.  Ten  thousand 
fathoms  of  the  small  twine,  and  five  thousand  of  the  large  was  supplied 
to  each  ship.  The  sinkers  to  be  used  were  one  or  more  32  pdr.  shot. 
The  smaller  twine  was  to  be  employed  in  great  depths  where  there  was 
little  probability  of  recovering  the  shot;  the  larger,  when  it  was  proba- 
ble the  sinker  might  be  recovered. 

Among  the  first  to  use  the  twine  was  the  sloop-of-war  Albany,  Com* 
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raander  Piatt,  nhich  proceeded  to  sen  ia  1850.  Tlie  officers  of  the  ship 
entered  heartily  into  the  work,  but  the  experimeota  were  conducted 
under  the  direct  super^-iaion  of  the  first  Lieutenant,  Wni.  Rogers  Tay- 
lor. The  twine  was  wouud  upon  a  "delicately  coiu^tructed  reel  which 
would  turn  with  as  Hltle  friction  as  possible."  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  this  light  line,  weigliiiig  but  a  pound  to  ItiO  fathoms,  would  ceoae 
ninniug  out  when  the  shot  struck  the  bottom,  or  tliat  it  would,  at  least, 
move  so  much  more  slowly  that  tlie  iuslaiit  could  be  determined.  Thia 
supposition  was  afterwards  proved  in  error  and  consequently  the  fiwt 
soundings,  which,  indeed,  were  little  better  than  guesses  by  the  feel  of 
the  line,  were  subsequently  discredited.  Many  discouragements  were 
encountered,  but  they  persevered.  The  twine  proved  of  had  quality 
breaking  frequently  wheu  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  had  run  out, 
and  we  find  recorded  as  lost  in  making  one  cast,  as  mauy  as  eleven  shot. 
The  Hue  was  overhauled  fathom  by  fathom ;  weak  portions  were  weed- 
ed out ;  and  so  at  the  end  of  six  mouths  they  had  made  thirty -six  casts. 
During  this  jicriod  the  Albany  expenilcd  forty  thousand  fathoms  of 
twiue,  and  in  no  instance  where  the  depth  exceeded  one  hundred  fath- 
oms was  the  shot  recovered.  In  December  1851,  tlie  ship  was  supplied 
with  new  twine,  which  had  been  very  carefully  made.  Oue  thousand 
lathoms  of  this  weighed  8}  pounds.  It  was  overhauled  as  before,  the 
lengths  were  rekuotled  and  parts  of  it  were  waxed.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  the  line  continued  to  part,  but  still  much  good  work 
was  done,  and  the  experience  thus  gained  was  of  great  value  to  those 
vho  were  to  follow.  As  a  result  of  these  soundings  it  was  demon- 
strated  that  the  liue  would  not  cease  running  out  when  the  sinker 
touched  the  bottom  and  that  the  feel  of  the  Hue  was  an  uncertain  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  the  sinker  was  on  the  bottom  or  not.  It  was  alao 
found  impossible  to  make  a  ca^t  from  the  vessel  in  any  except  the 
calmest  weather.  It  was  shown  that  the  waxed  twiue  would  go  down 
more  rapidly  than  when  unwaxed;  and  it  was  found  that  the  twine, 
although  tested  to  70  pound.->,  would  not  weigh  a  .'!'2  pound  shot,  owing 
to  weak  places,  and  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  water. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Albany's  work  Taylor  ado|)ted  a  suggestion  of 
Maury's  and  noted  the  lime  of  running  out  of  each  hundred  fathoms. 
The  result  is  remarkable  as  indicating  for  the  first  time  a  means  of  de- 
termining with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  instant  wlieu  the  sinker 
touches  the  bottom.  It  was  found  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  cast 
the  time  of  running  out  of  each  hundred  fathoms  gradually  increased, 
eo  that  if  at  any  particular  hundred  fathoms  the  time  interval  was  in- 
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creased  more  than  its  due  proportion  it  was  an  indication  that  bottom 
had  been  reached.  This  was,  probably,  the  most  important  fact  devel- 
oped by  this  cruise.  So  important  did  it  seem  to  those  interested  in 
deep  sea  soundings  at  that  time  that  the  method  was  immediately 
adopted,  and  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all  subsequent  casts  it  has  been  used. 
In  the  recent  Challenger  expedition  it  was  the  only  method  adopted 
for  determining  when  the  sinker  was  at  bottom.*  The  neglect  in  ob- 
serving this  time  interval  properly  or  the  failure  to  interpret  it  cor- 
rdfetly  led  Lieut.  J.  P.  Parker  of  the  Congress  to  report,  in  1852,  a 
Bounding  of  eighty-three  hundred  fathoms  ;  Capt.  Denham  of  H.  M.  S- 
Herald,  one  of  seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  six  fathoms,  the  same 
year;  and  Berryman,  in  1853,  one  of  sixty -six  hundred  fathoms. 
Denham  did  observe  the  time  of  runnijig  out  of  each  five  hundred 
fathoms,  but  an  examination  of  his  record  shows  that  the  bottom  was 
reached  at  between  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hundred 
fathoms.  Parker  did  not  observe  his  time  intervals  regularly,  nor  did 
Berryman.  Maury  estimates  that  Parker  reached  bottom  in  about 
twenty-eight  hundred  fathoms,  and  Berryman  was  ailerv/ards  satisfied 
that  his  sounding  was  incorrect. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  first  really  successful  deep  sea 
sounding  expedition  was  organized.  This  was  in  1852,  in  the  Brig 
Dolphin,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  S.  P.  Lee.  Profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  Albany,  Lee  caused  his  sounding  twine  to  be  care- 
fully examined  as  it  was  received,  and  rejected  thousands  of  fathoms. 
Notwithstanding  his  supervision,  much  of  the  line  was  still  defective, 
and  of  the  first  seventeen  casts  made,  onlv  the  last  was  successful.  Lee 
soon  repeated  the  experience  of  Walsh  and  Taylor — only  in  the  smooth- 
est states  of  the  sea,  and  in  calm  weather  could  good  casts  be  made 
from  the  vessel,  lie,  therefore,  adopted  the  expedient  of  solinding 
from  a  boat,  which  by  means  of  an  oar  on  either  side  could  be  kept 
over  the  line.  By  doubling  his  line  for  the  first  two  or  three  hundred 
fathoms  he  prevented  its  carrying  away,  and  after  that  there  was  little 
trouble  in  obtaining  quite  reliable  costs.  Lee  always  noted  his  time 
intervale,  though  he  did  not  always  correctly  interpret  them.  With  a 
heavy  sinker  and  a  light  line  the  shock  when  bottom  is  reached  can 
usually  be  detected  by  those  experienced  in  the  work  if  proper  care  be 
used.  But  this  method  is  uncertain  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  Dolphin 
were  frequently  led  into  error  by  adopting  it. 

The  problem  of  deep  sea  soundings  was  so  far  solved.     The  depths 

*  Navul  Science— Vol.  II.  p.  410. 


of  the  ocean  could  bedetermiDed  at  the  expense  of  a  32  pound  shot  and 
a  little  inoxpensivB  twine.  The  conditions  necessary  were  a  heavy, 
though  not  excessive,  weight;  a  smooth,  liglit  line;  some  meana  of  keep- 
ing  the  Bounding  veasel  over  the  line  ;  and  an  accurato  record  of  the 
time  required  for  running  out  of  each  fifty  or  one  hundred  fulhoras.* 
The  soundings  of  the  Dolphin  under  Lee,  and  his  aucccaaor  Berrymnn, 
are  universally  recognized  as  the  tirat  ever  made  in  the  deep  sea  with 
any  d<^ree  of  accuracy. 

But  the  subject  was  not  allowed  to  rest  at  this  point.  Hitherto  when 
a  cast  had  been  made  the  Hue  had  been  cut  or  parted,  so  that  no  spec* 
imen  of  the  bottom  had  been  brought  to  the  surface  from  any  great 
depth.  In  order  that  a  more,  complete  knowledge  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  could    be  obtained,  some  contrivance  for    bringing  up 

•  To  show  the  nlisoluto  necessity  of  this  last  requirement,  when  rope  is 
nsed,  I  suly'oin  a  record  of  a  cast  mnde  by  Loo  in  Lnt.  36'  33'  N.  Longitude, 
60=  06'  W.,  and  reported  by  him  aa  3825  fBthoms. 


Time  of  descent  of  ench  100  faUionis  after  the  first  300  fathoms. 

Depth. 

Interval. 

D.^pth. 

Interval. 

Depth. 

Interval. 

Fathoms. 

m.    s. 

Fathoms. 

ID.      B. 

Fathoms. 

m.     8. 

400 

I      41 

1000 

2      36 

2fi00 

3      08 

600 

1      40 

1700 

3      43 

2900 

3      00 

000 

1      51 

IfOO 

3      41 

3000 

3       10 

700 

I      M 

1000 

2      44 

3100 

3       10 

800 

2      09 

2000 

2      44 

3900 

3      10 

000 

3       10 

2100 

S      40 

3300 

3       13 

1000 

2      14 

-2200 

2      51 

3100 

3       13 

1100 

2      36 

2300 

2      53 

3500 

8      20 

1300 

3      33 

24IK) 

2      59 

3000 

3      23 

i:mi 

3      32 

2500 

3      07 

3700 

3      29 

1400 

S      34 

2000 

3      07 

3800 

3      34   • 

1500 

3      43 

2700 

3      06 

This  table  shows  that  the  line  ran  out  for  the  first  twenty-four  hun* 
dred  fathoms  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate.  After  tlio  twunty-Ave  hun- 
dred f:Ltliom  mark  pa«se<l  out,  the  rate  at  which  the  line  ran  out  remained 
almost  constant  for  nonrly  a  thousand  fathoms.  This  indicates  either 
that  the  under  surface  current  was  carrying  the  line  out,  or  that  the 
-weight  of  the  line  was  doing  so.  In  my  opinion  bottom  was  reached  at 
about  twonty-five  hundred  fathoms.  Soundings  of  the  Challenger,  made 
near  the  reported  position  of  this  cast,  sliow  from  twcnty-fire  hundred  to 
twenty-eight  hundred  fatlioma.  It  is  alvout  three  hundred  anil  thirty  miles 
south  and  west  from  tlio  position  of  Walsh's  cast  of  fidy-seven  hundred 
fathoms,  and  this  circumstance  may  not  have  been  without  its  inHupni^p  in 
causing  (he  error. 
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a  Bample  of  the  soil  became  requisite.  Heretofore  this  had  been  done 
only  by  weighing  the  sinker,  to  which  some  form  of  cup  was  attachedi 
andy  indeed,  it  had  never  been  accomplished  at  depths  exceeding  a 
thousand  fathoms.'*'  The  sounding  twine  was  not  strong  enough  to 
weigh  the  shot,  and  some  other  device  was  necessary.  At  this  stage, 
about  1854,  Passed  Mid'n  Jno.  M.  Brooke  appears  with  his  apparatus, 
by  which  the  shot  could  be  detached  when  it  reached  the  bottom,  and 
the  instrument  with  a  specimen  of  the  bottom  could  be  lifled  again  to 
the  surface.  I  need  not  describe  this  invention,  every  one  present  is 
familiar  with  it.  With  some  modification  of  its  original  form  it  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  most  successful  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  in- 
vented. With  it  Berryman  obtained  specimens  from  depths  exceeding 
two  thousand  fathoms,  and  Belknap  has  repeatedly  brought  samples 
of  the  bottom  from  more  than  four  thousand  fathoms. 

Brooke's  invention  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  sounding. 
Equipped  with  this  instrument  Berryman  again  (in  1856)  put  to  sea  in 
the  Arctic,  and  sounded  all  over  the  North  Atlantic.  One  result  of 
this  cruise  was  the  discovery  of  what  has  since  been  called  "  the  tele- 
graphic plateau."  Berryman's  soundings  showed  that  between  New- 
foundland and  Ireland,  there  existed  a  remarkably  uniform  depth  of 
water  not  differing  much  from  two  thousand  fathoms.  As  soon  as  this 
discovery  was  announced  the  project  of  connecting  the  two  countries  by 
a  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  agitated.  Berryman  made  twenty-four 
casts  on  a  great  circle  between  St.  Johns  and  Valentia,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  He  was  followed,  id 
1857,  by  Capt.  Dayman  of  the  Royal  NaVy  who  in  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops 
went  over  the  same  ground,  making  thirty-four  casts.  Dayman  used 
Brooke's  detaching  apparatus  with  Massey's  sounding  machine,  by 
which  the  depth  was  recorded.  Brooke's  original  invention  had  al- 
ready been  modified  by  Berryman,  who  replaced  the  shot  by  a  long 
leaden  cyliuderf  thus  to  diminish  the  resistance  to  the  descent,  and 
also  adapted  a  valved-cup  to  the  end  of  the  sounding  rod.  Capt.  Day- 
man made  similar  modifications,  and  in  addition  replaced  the  rope 
slings  of  Brooke's  original  device  by  wire  ones  which  were  more  readily 
detached.  Massey's  sounding  recorder  was  found  to  be  useful  as  a 
check  upon  the  soundings,  but  for  some  reason,  difficult  to  explain,  it 
is  not  a  reliable  instrument  in  deep  water. 

From  the  time  of  Berryman's  soundings  in  the  Arctic,  the  U.  S.  Na- 

*  Wyville  Thomson— Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  210. 

t  Coast  Survey  Report.  1857. 
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vj  took  but  little  part  id  deep  boa  work,  for  sevenil  years.  The  Eng- 
UbIi  Navy,  however,  coatiaued  the  work  with  great  activity.  Jlrooke'a 
detaching  arrangement  was  universally  employed.  Its  use  hail  gradu- 
ally introduced  the  interveution  of  larger  lines,  but  in  18G0  we  find 
H.  M.  S.  Bulldog  adopting  the  old  plan  of  a  cod  line  and  an  iron  sink- 
er, the  line  being  cut  at  each  cast.  lu  this  cruise,  however,  the  sound- 
ings were  usually  repeated  with  a  detaching  sinker  and  lar;,'er  line  in 
order  to  obtain  bottom  Bpecinieu!).  Many  uffitrls  were  made  to  invent 
K  mnchine  which  would  bring  up  Iarf;cr  bottom  specimens,  but  the 
methods  of  sounding  hardly  varied.  The  use  of  steam  rendered  the 
lowering  of  boats  unnecessary,  as  a  steamer  couM  be  ke])t  over  the 
line  when  sounding.  Small  engines  were  also  introduced  for  reeling  iu 
the  line,  thus  diminishing  greatly  the  labor  of  oinaining  a  cast. 

The  progress  whicli  had  been  made  in  deep  sea  sounding,  in  1870, 
can  best  be  indicated  by  a  description  of  the  process  as  prnclised  on 
board  the  Porcupine  in  tliat  year.  This  vessel,  coramandi-d  by  Staff- 
Commnnder  Calver  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  operating  under  tlic  aus- 
pices of  a  eoramittee  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  Prof.  Wy  villc  Thomson 
as  scientific  director.  The  following  extract  from  Prof.  Thomson's 
book,  entitled  "  The  Depths  of  the  8ca,"  describing  a  cast  made  in 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  fathoms  presents  tiio  art  of 
Bounding  in  its  most  perfect  devlopmeut  at  that  period. 

"  The  '  Porcupine'  was  provided  with  an  admirable  double  cylinder 
donkey-engine  of  twelve  horso-jKiwcr  (nominal)  placed  on  ibe  deck 
amidships  with  a  couple  of  surging  drums.  This  little  engine  was  the 
comfort  of  our  lives;  nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  of  its  work- 
ing and  the  ease  with  which  its  speed  could  he  regulated.  During  the 
whole  expeilition  it  brought  in,  with  the  ordinary  drum,  the  line, 
whether  sounding  line  or  dredge  rope,  with  almost  any  weight,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  a  foot  per  second.  Sometimes  we  put  on  a  small  drum 
for  very  hard  work,  gaining  thereby  additional  power  at  some  expense 
of  spcc<l. 

Two  powerful  derricks  were  rigged  for  sounding  and  dredging  oper- 
ations, one  over  the  stern  and  one  over  the  port  bow.  The  bow  derrick 
vas  the  stronger  and  we  usually  found  it  the  more  convenient  to 
dredge  from.  Sounding  was  most  frequently  carried  on  I'rom  the  stern. 
Both  derricks  were  provided  with  accumulators,  accessory  pieics  of  ap- 
paratus which  we  found  of  great  value.  The  block  through  which  the 
sounding-line  or  dredging-rope  passed  was  not  attached  directly  to  the 
derrick,  but  to  a  rope  which  passed  through  an  eye  at  the  end  of  the 
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•par,  and  was  fixed  to  a  'bitt'  on  the  deck.  On  a  bight  of  thii  rop^ 
between  the  block  and  the  bitt,  an  accumulator  was  lashed.  This  con* 
sists  of  thirtj  or  forty  or  more  of  Hodge's  volcaniied  india-rubber 
springs  fastened  together  at  the  two  extremities,  and  kept  free  from  one 
another  by  being  passed  through  holes  in  two  round  wooden  ends  like 
the  heads  of  chum  staves.  The  loop  of  the  rope  is  made  long  enough 
to  permit  the  accumulator  to  stretch  to  double  or  treble  its  length,  but 
it  is  arrested  far  within  its  breaking  point  The  accumulator  is  valu- 
able in  the  first  place  as  indicating  roughly  the  amount  of  stnun  upon 
the  line ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  do  so  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
it  is  so  arranged  as  to  play  along  the  derrick,  which  is  graduated  from 
trial  to  the  number  of  cwts.  of  strain  indicated  by  the  greater  or  less 
extension  of  the  accumulator;  but  its  more  important  function  is  to 
take  ofi*  the  suddenness  of  the  strain  on  the  line  when  the  vessd  is 
pitching.  The  fnction  of  one  or  two  miles  of  cord  in  the  water  is  so 
great  as  to  prevent  its  yielding  freely  to  a  sudden  jerk  such  as  that  giv- 
en to  the  attached  end  when  the  vessel  rises  to  a  sea,  and  the  line  is 
apt  to  snap.  A  letting-go  frame,  a  board  with  a  slit  through  which  the 
free  end  of  the  sounding  machine  passed,  and  which  supported  the 
weights  while  the  instrument  was  being  prepared,  was  fitted  under  the 
stern  derrick.  The  sounding  instrument  was  the  'Hydra'  wdghted 
with  three  hundred  and  thirtynsix  lbs.  The  sounding  liuQ  was  wound 
amidships  just  abaft  the  donkey  engine  on  a  large,  strong  reel,  its  revo- 
lutionfl  commanded  by  a  brake.  The  reel  held  about  four  thousand 
fathoms  of  medium  No.  2  line  of  the  best  Italian  hemp,  the  No.  of 
threads,  18,  the  weight  per  hundred  fathoms,  12  lbs,  8  oz.,the  circumfer- 
ence 0.8  inch,  and  the  breaking  strain,  dry,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  two  lbs,  soaked  a  day,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  lbs., 
marked  for  fifty,  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  fathoms. 

The  weather  was  remarkably  clear  and  fine ;  the  wind  from  north- 
west, force=4 ;  the  sea  moderate,  with  a  slight  swell  from  the  north- 
west. We  were  in  Lat.  47°  38'  N.,  long.,  12°  08'  W..  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  sounding  instrument,  with  two  Miller-Gasella 
thermometers  and  a  water  bottle  attached  a  fathom  or  two  above  it, 
was  cast  off  the  letting-go  frame  at  2  h.,  44  m.,  20  s.,  p.  m.  The  line 
was  run  off  by  hand  from  the  reel  and  given  to  the  weight  as  fast  as  it 
would  take  it,  so  that  there  might  not  be  the  slightest  check  or  strain." 

(Here  follows  a  table  showing  the  time  of  running  out  of  each  one 
hundred  fathoms,  the  time  intervals  varying  from  45  seconds  for  the 
first  hundred  to  1  m.  52  sec.  for  the  last.) 


"Iq  this  case,"  continues  Prof.  Thomson,  "  the  timing  was  only  valu- 
able as  corroborating  other  eviilence  of  tlie  accuracy  of  the  sounding, 
for  even  at  this  great  dcptli,  nearly  three  miles,  the  abock  of  tlio  arrest 
of  the  weiglit  at  the  bottom  waa  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  command- 
er, who  passed  the  line  through  his  band  during  the  descent.  This 
was  probably  the  deepest  sounding  which  had  been  taken  up  to  that 
time  which  was  perfectly  reliable.  It  was  taken  under  unusually  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  weather,  with  the  most  perfect  ai)i>li:inccs,  and 
with  consummate  skill.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  the  dei^cent  was 
38  minutes,  3-5  seconds  ;  and  in  heaving  up  2  hours,  2  minutes.  The 
cylinder  of  the  sounding  apparatus  came  up  filled  with  fine,  grey  Atlan- 
tic ooze." 

This  was  the  sum  of  our  experience  in  deep  sea  sounding  when,  in 
1873,  the  Tuscnrora,  Comdr.  Geo.  E.  Belknap,  was  orderetl  to  prepare 
for  soundings  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  field  hitherto  unexplored.  The 
object  of  the  Tuscarora's  cruise  was,  primarily,  to  determine  a  practica- 
ble route  for  a  submarine  cable  to  cimnw-t  the  Unitcil  States  and  Ja- 
pan. The  original  plan  comprehended  a  line  of  soundings  ou  a  great 
circle,  as  ncnrly  as  might  be,  from  Ca|>e  Flattery,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, toNo-Sima,  at  the  entrance  of  Yeddo  Buy,  Japan.  Returning,  a 
line  was  to  l>e  run  from  Cape  No-Sima,  by  the  ,Boniu  Inlands,  to  Hon- 
olulu, and  tliencc  to  San  Diego  or  San  Francisco.  But  a  short  coal 
supply  prevented  t!ie  completion  of  the  first  line,  and  bad  weather,  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  rendered  it  advisable  to  ret^ru.  On  the 
passage  back  to  San  Francisco  lines  of  soundings  were  run  on  and  off 
shore  to  determine  the  conformation  of  the  bottom  near  the  coast  line. 
This  was  continued  afterwardi  as  far  south  as  Sau  Diego.  The  south- 
ern line  was  then  run,  the  ship  rcturuhig  by  the  great  circle  route  to 
the  northward.  The  results  of  this  cruise,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  apparatus  eraployeii  have  been  published  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office,  in  a  fully  il]ustrate<l  volume,  to  which  you  are  referred  for 
more  complete  iuformation. 

The  Tuscarora  was  supplied  with  about  fifty  thousand  fathoms  of 
sounding  lines.  Of  this,  some  forty  thousand  fathoms  was  H,  H  and 
li  inch's  Manilla  rope,  which  had  hcen  treated  with  carbolic  acid,  after 
some  patented  process,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation.  About  five 
thou»ind  fathoms  was  H  inch  whale  line,  aud  there  was  also  four 
thousand  or  five  thousand  fathoms  of  Albacore  line  made  of  untarred 
hemp,  i  inch  in  circumferrcnce.  Fitted  on  the  forecastle  was  a  steam 
reel  and  a  dynamometer,  for  use  with  this  rope.    The  want  of  some 
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instrument  for  regulating  and  measuring  the  tension  of  the  line  in 
sounding  had  long  been  felt.  As  the  line  runs  out  the  tension  is  eon* 
tinually  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  increasing  length  overboard, 
until  it  is  suddenly  diminished  by  the  sinker  resting  on  the  bottom. 
If  then  the  tension  could  be  measured  at  every  instant,  any  sudden 
diminution  of  the  strain  would  be  an  indication  that  bottom  was 
reached.  Tlie  dynamometer,  designed  by  Passed-Assistant  Engineer 
T.  W.  Rae,  was  for  that  purpose.*  It  consisted  essentially  of  two 
fixed  pulleys,  elevated  several  feet  above  the  deck,  midway  between 
which  was  a  third  pulley  attached  to  a  rod  which  was  capable  of  mo- 
tion in  a  vertical  direction,  through  guides  wliich  it  traversed  freely. 
The  lower  end  of  this  rod,  which  passed  through  the  deck,  terminated 
in  a  pi:^t(>n,  which  worked  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  water.  The  sound- 
ing line  passed  from  the  drum  of  the  steam  reel  over  one  of  the  fixed 
pulleys,  under  the  movable  pulley,  which  was  thus  made  to  ride  upon 
the  line,  over  the  second  fixed  pulley,  and  thence,  by  means  of  a  fair 
leader,  over  the  ship's  side.  The  rod  attached  to  the  movable  pulley 
could  be  weighted  and  by  means  of  a  scale  behind  the  rod  the  strain 
upon  the  line  could  be  determined.  By  gradually  increasing  the 
weights  on  the  rod  as  the  line  ran  out,  it  was  intended  to  keep  such  a 
strain  on  the  line,  that  it  would  cease  running,  or  nearly  so,  when  the 
sinker  rested  on  the  bottom.  The  object  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder 
filled  with  water  was  to  prevent  violent  motion  of  the  rod,  when  the 
ship  was  rising  or  ialling  with  the  sea.  This  machine,  although  con- 
structt'd  upon  perfect  mechanical  princi[)les,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  similar  instruments  are  used  with  accuracy  in  the  laying  of 
submarine  cables,  gave  hardly  satisfactory  results.  It  was  found  that 
the  oscilhitions  of  the  rod  were  violent  and  iucontrollable  when  there 
was  any  rolling  motion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  tension  of  the  line.  It  is  possible  that  a  more 
thorough  acquaintauce  with  this  ai)paratus  would  make  it  valuable  in 
sounding  with  rope.  By  an  unfortunate  accident  it  was  not  properly 
arranged  in  the  Tuscarora,  and  hence  did  not  obtain  a  very  thorough 
test  of  its  value,  before  the  soundings  with  wire  become  so  successful 
that  its  employment  was  unnecessary. 

We  have  seen  with  what  success  the  attempt  to  sound  with  wire  had 
been  attended  in  tlie  Taney.     Walsh's  failure,  together  w^th  that  of 

*  A  description  and  sketch  of  this  instrument  may  be  found  in  U.  S, 
Ilydrog.  Oflice  publication  No.  54. 
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other  efforts  made  fit  about  tlie  same  time,  leJ  to  the  concluaiou  tlmt 
wire  soundings  were  impracticable.  Nevertheless  that  material  offered 
great  advantages  and  posseted  the  very  r|iintities  which  cxiwrience 
had  showD  to  be  dcsimhlo  in  a  sounding  line.  The  small,  smooth 
wire  meeting  with  but  little  resistance  from  the  water  in  descending, 
would  sink  rapi<lly,  nor  would  it  be  dcflacted  to  any  great  extent  by 
submarine  currents  ;  it  would  require  n  aiukcr  of  cum  pa  rati  vol  y  little 
weight;  it  could  be  made  autfioicntly  strong  to  bear  any  ordinary 
strain  ;  it  was  compact  anil  portable,  and  would  occupy  hut  little  room 
on  board  ship,  a  consideration  which  only  those  who  have  been  em- 
barked with  great  quantities  of  sounding  rope,  can  properly  appreciate 
There  were  those,  therefore,  who  did  not  accept  the  verdict  rendered 
upon  the  evidence  of  ibrmer  trials.  All  that  was  required  to  reader 
the  method  practicable,  it  was  maintained,  was  some  contrivance  for 
80  regulating  the  Btraiu  upon  the  wire,  that  when  the  sinker  reached 
the  bottom,  the  wire  should  no  longer  run  out,  or  should  do  so  with 
such  a  diminished  velocity  as  to  be  readily  perceptible.  This  was  tho 
object  of  a  machine  invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  in  1872,  for 
Bounding  with  steel  piano  wire.  • 

One  of  these  machines,  with  a  supply  of  wire,  was  furnished  to  the 
Tuscarora,  At  that  time  but  a  single  east  had  lieen  made  with  the 
apparatus,  and  that  by  the  inventor,  who  sounded  in  twenty-seven 
hundred  fathoms  from  a  schooner  yacht  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The 
cast  had  not  been  satisfactory  ;  the  reel  was  crushed  in  the  o|)eration, 
and  it  was  with  great  difflculty  that  the  wire  was  hauled  in.  The 
original  machine  differed  but  little  from  that  furnished  to  tho  Tusca- 
rora, so  that  the  method  was  almost  absolutely  untried  when  it  was 
placed  in  Capt.  Belknap's  hands  for  experiment.  The  weight  of  opin- 
ion both  in  this  country  and  in  England  was  against  the  method. 
When  the  Challenger  was  fitting  out  in  1872,  it  was  reported  that  she 
would  be  furniished  with  the  machine.  But  she  went  to  sea  without  it, 
tho  reason  being,  according  to  Sir.  Wm.  Thomson,  that  "  innovation  ia 
very  distasteful  to  sailors."  Prof.  Wy^lle  Thomson,  who  was  the  di- 
rector of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  at  Yokohama,  said,  "  "When 
we  started  from  England  this  wire  had  only  been  tried  once  ■  *  *  . 
I  had  been  some  years  at  sea  and  my  colleagues  were  all  sailors,  so  we 
had  great  sympathy  with  hemp."  According  to  Sir  William,  the 
British  Admiralty  would  not  try  the  wire  method  because  it  wanner. 
He  states  that  he  received  a  aemi-oScial  letter  ta  the  effect.    "  When 
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yoa  have  perfectfid  joar  appormtas  we  may  be  wiUiog  to  give  it  a 
trial/' 

Whether  or  not  it  was  eailor's  prejudice  that  oppoeed  the  nae  of 
wire  in  this  coaDtrj,  it  is  certain  that  few  had  anj  faith  in  its  snccesB. 
Fortunately,  however,  among  the  few,  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Kayigation,  Ck>niniodore  Am  men.  It  was  his  determination  in  the 
matter  that  enabled  the  Tusearora  to  put  the  method  to  the  test  He 
fiusilitated  the  preparation  of  the  ship  in  every  way ;  he  ordered  Gapt 
Belknap  to  make  an  experimental  cruise  to  detect  defects  in  his  appa^ 
ratus,  which  was  the  foundation  of  future  saccess ;  and  it  is  to  his  aid 
and  counsel  and  constant  interest  throughout  the  work,  supplemented 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Capt.  Belknap,  that  the  Navy  owes  its  prestige  in 
having  made  wire  soundings  practicable. 

Thomson's  machine  as  furnished  to  the  Tusearora,  consisted  of  a  reel 
a  (Plate  L)  for  holding  the  wire,  and  an  arrangement  for  regulating 
and  measuring  its  tension.*  The  reel  was  a  hollow  cylinder  of.galvan- 
iied  sheet  iron,  with  an  iron  axle  passing  through  its  center,  and  sol- 
dered to  its  sides.  The  drum  of  the  reel  was  about  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  threg  inches  long.  The  ends  extended  two  inches  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  drum,  thus  forming  an  annular  space  two 
inches  deep  and  three  inches  wide  in  which  the  wire  was  wound.  To 
one  side  of  the  drum  was  fixed  a  projecting  ring  of  galvanized  sheet 
iron,  which'  formed  with  the  side  of  the  reel  a  V  shaped  groove  in 
which  an  endless  rope  passed.  The  axle  of  the  reel  was  a  small  iron 
shaft,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  which  revolved  in  beariugs  on  two  iron 
standards,  bolted  to  a  plank  of  hard  wood  31  fl.  long,  15  iuches  wide 
and  2i  iuches  thick.  The  shaft  carried  on  one  side  of  the  drum  an 
endless  screw,  which  gave  motion  to  a  train  of  wheel  work  by  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  reel  were  counted ;  ou  the  other  side  was  at- 
tached a  ratchet  iu  which  worked  a  pawl  by  which  the  revolutions  of 
the  reel  was  prevented  when  necessary.  Both  ends  of  the  shaft  pro- 
jected beyond  its  bearings  and  were  squared,  so  that  cranks  might  be 
applied  in  putting  the  wire  on  the  reel. 

The  arrangement  for  controlling  the  tension  of  the  wire  consisted  of  a 
grooved  friction  wheel  of  iron  c,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  groove  be- 
ing wide  enough  to  carry  two  parts  of  the  endless  rope  b  b  passing 
around  the  reel.  It  was  capable  of  motion  in  a  vertical  plane,  in  an 
iron  crotch  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  machine,  but  was  prevented  from 
turning  by  a  cord  e,  passing  from  the  lower  part  of  its  circumference 

*  ^e  reel  in  its  original  form  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 
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to  the  dynamometer.  The  friction  wheel  was  connoctcd  with  the  riH!l, 
when  the  wire  was  running  out,  by  means  of  au  endless  rope  b,  of  9 
thread  untarred  hemp,  which  passed  around  the  V  groove  of  the  reel, 
then  up,  over,  and  once  nround  the  friction  wheel,  and  then  around  a 
pulley  d  placed  several  feet  in  rear  of  the  reel.  This  pulley  was  at- 
tached to  a  eraall  tackle  by  means  of  which  the  endless  rope  could  he 
made  more  or  less  taut,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  resistance 
of  the  friction  wheel.  The  tackle  was  shortly  afterwards  replaced  by 
a  pendant  /  rove  through  a  tail  block,  ami  carrying  hooks  to  which 
weights  could  be  attached,  an  arrangemeut  of  much  greater  utility. 

The  dynamometer  was  au  instrument  similar  to  one  form  of  the 
Spring  balance,  secured  to  the  bed  of  tlie  machine.  The  force  exerted 
upon  it,  which  depen<k-<I  upon  the  tension  of  the  wire,  was  indicated  in 
pounds,  by  a  pointer  which  moved  over  a  graduated  scale.  For  this 
dynamSraeter  was  afterward  substituted  an  ordinary  spiral  spring 
balance,  ff  which  gave  more  satialactory  results. 

The  wire  furnished  for  this  machine  was  steel  piano  wire.  No.  22, 
B.  W.  G.,*  of  the  beat  English  make.  Its  weiglit  in  air  was  about  14 
lbs.,  and  in  water  12  lbs,  to  the  thousand  fathoms.  It  would  sup- 
port a  weiglit  of  2:10  lbs.  It  was  supplied  in  lengths  of  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  fathoms  which  were  spliced  together  on 
board  ship.  Ouc great  objection  which  had  bccu  urged  against  the  use 
of  wire  was  the  impossibility  of  niukiug  the  splices  strong  enough. 
The  method  of  splicing  adopted  on  board  the  Tuscarora  was  to  lap 
the  cuds  about  two  feet,  solder  one  end  and  lay  the  other  end  up  in 
turns  of  about  an  inch  in  length  until  it  was  all  expended,  when  the 
second  end  was  soldered.  The  two  parts  of  the  splice  were  also  sold- 
ered together  at  intermediate  points,  and  the  whole  splice  served 
with  well  waxed  twine.  The  splice  thus  funned  was  very  strong,  not 
one  of  them  having  broken  down  during  the  cruise.  The  wire  was  re- 
ceived jmckcd  in  sperm  oil  in  cases  of  sheet  tin ;  it  was  kept  in  these 
cases  covered  with  oil  until  wound  upon  the  reel  for  use.  The  opera- 
tion of  winding  was  one  reijuiring  the  utmost  care,  the  wire  having 
a  great  tendency  to  kink.  When,  by  accident,  a  kink  did  occur  it  was 
found  best,  as  a  rule,  to  break  the  wire  and  splice  the  ends.  In  wiuding, 
the  coil  of  wire  was  takcu  from  the  oil  and  slipped  over  the  eud  of  a 
wooden  reel,  from  which  it  was  wound  on  the  sounding  reel,  being  kept 
hand  taut  all  the  time.  It  was  carefully  measured  as  it  was  wound, 
the  lengths  between  the  splices,  as  well  as  the  number  of  revolutions  of 

*  Diameter  0.028  inch. 
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the  drum,  b3in;^  notod  at  each  splice.  These  were  recorded  in  a  note- 
book an^l  by  them  the  depth  was  determined  when  a  ca5t  was  made. 
l*hc  reel  held  readily  between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand  fathima 
and  thi«j  quantity  was  usually  wound  upon  it.  When  it  was  all  on,  to 
the  free  en<l  of  the  wire  was  attached  a  small  grommet  made  of  li  or 
2  inch  rof)e.  The  grommet  was  secured  by  sticking  the  end  of  the 
wire  between  the  strands  of  the  rope  and  then  taking  several  round 
turns  against  the  lay,  the  whole  being  finally  served.  A  piece  of  cod 
line  attached  to  the  grommet  and  tied  around  the  reel  prevented  the 
the  wire  from  unwinding 

Tlie  required  length  of  wire  being  wound,  the  reel  was  unshipped  and 
placed  in  a  galvanized  iron  tank  containing  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
which  served  to  protect  the  wire  from  rust.  The  philosophy  of  this 
methwl  of  preservation,  as  explained  by  Sir.  Wm.  Thomson  is  as  follows: 
**  The  preserving  effect  of  alkali  upon  steel  is  well  known  to  chemists. 
It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  alkali  neutralizing  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
water,  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  is  the  great  cause  of 
iron  being  corroded.  The  fact  is  well  established  that  iron  will  remain 
perfectly  bright  in  sea-water  rendered  alkaline  by  a  little  quicklime. 
Caustic  soda  is  a  more  sure  material,  because  with  it  we  can  make  more 
certain  that  the  water  is  really  alkaline.  *  *  *  All  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  made  sure  that  the  pickle  will  be  a  thorough  preserver 
of  the  wire  is  that  it  sliould  be  found  to  be  alkaline  when  tested  with 
the  ordinary  litmus  test  paper. 

I  give  Sir  Wrn,\s  language  as  nearly  as  may  be  because  I  do  not  think 
he  estimates  at  its  true  value  the  action  by  which  the  wire  is  preserved 
from  rust.  In  tlie  Tuscarora  the  lye  in  which  we  kept  the  wire  was 
much  more  stron^^jy  alkaline  than  he  says  is  necessary.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  while  the  wire  was  perfectly  preserved,  the  caustic  soda 
solution  attacked  the  zinc  of  the  galvanized  iron  of  which  the  reel  was 
made,  as  well  as  the  soldered  splices.  Now  zinc  and  iron,  or  iron  and 
tin  solder,  when  j>laced  in  contact  in  caustic  soda  form  a  galvanic 
couple  of  which  the  zinc  or  the  tin  solder  is  the  electro-positive  ele- 
ment. A  galvanic  action  is,  therefore,  set  up  by  which  the  iron  is 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  zinc  or  tin.  It  is  probable  that  this 
action  would  be  less  with  a  more  dilute  solution  of  soda  than  with  a 
stronger  one,  but  still  great  enough  to  protect  the  sounding  wire  from 
rust.  This,  I  think,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  preservative  action. 
If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  suitable  liquid  than  soda-lye  might  be 
substituted  for  it.     Caustic-soda  is  a  very  disagreeable  substance  to 
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tin  on  board  ship.  It  spoils  the  clothes  and  hurta  the  hands  of 
those  working  with  the  wire  ;  and  the  lye,  washing  over  the  sides  of  the 
tmnk  iD  the  rolling;  of  the  sliip,  kills  the  ivood  of  the  deck,  and  then 
running  through  the  scuppers  takes  tlie  paint  off  the  ship's  aide.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  aliglitly  acidulated  fresh  water,  or  even  sea-water 
alone  might  be  substituted  for  it  with  advantage.*  So  serious  has  th« 
objection  to  the  use  of  soda  become  that  it  has  been  discarded  In  Eng- 
lish vessels  using  the  wire,  and  sperm  oil  is  now  used  in  its  stend. 

The  Tnscarura's  soundings  were  always  made  under  steam  and  with 
the  ship  stern  to  wind.  This  was  found  to  he  the  best  method  of  lav- 
ing the  ship  and  it  wos  resorted  to  even  when  the  force  of  the  wind 
was  as  great  as  8.  Usually  the  screw  held  the  stern  of  the  ship  up  to 
the  wind,  but  when  the  bows  showed  a  tendency  to  fall  off  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  which  wiis  the  case  only  when  the  wind  was  lisrht,  the  jib 
being  set  with  the  sheet  hunled  lint  aft  effectually  preventcil  it.  After 
numerous  experiments  Capt.  Belknap  fixed  upon  the  gangway  as  the 
most  convenient  point  from  which  to  sound. f  Tliere  the  motion  of  the 
ship  was  least  sensible,  the  wire  was  consequently  more  manageable> 
and  accordingly  nearly  alt  the  soundings  were  made  there.  A  bridge 
across  the  deck  wan  constructed,  so  arraugeil  tbiit  it  could  be  unshipped 
and  stowed  away  in  part.  The  machine  was  placed  upon  a  slide  so 
that  it  could  be  run  out  or  in  and  compressors  were  applied  to  secure 
it  at  auy  point.  The  upper  grating  of  the  accommoilation  ladder  be- 
ing shipped,  this  slide  was  sup[M>rtefl  by  n  railing  and  securely  lashed. 
The  grating  allowed  room  to  the  men  who  were  handling  the  sinker 
&c.,  and  served  to  carry  the  wire  well  fiut  from  the  ship's  side. 

In  preparing  to  sound,  the  reel  wns  placed  on  its  bearings  at  the 
gangway,  and  the  bed  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  slide.  The  endless 
rope  was  arranged  as  already  described.  To  the  grommct  wils  hitche<l 
a  piece  of  Alhacore  line,  twenty-five  fathoms  in  length,  and  this  wa^ 
also  wound  on  the  reel.  The  other  end  of  the  Albacore  line  carried  a 
small  iron  rod  six  feet  long,  to  which  was  seized  the  upper  end  of  the 
swivel-link  of  the  Brooke  detaching  apparatus.  The  Albauorc  line 
wos  to  prevent  the  wire  itself  from  gwing  to  the  bottom,  thus  avoiding 
all  danger  of  kinking,  and  the  rod  was  for  the  purp[>se  of  throwing 

•  Experiments  bj  the  writer  go  to  show  that  either  of  these  liqui'ls  will 
preserve  the  wire.  Water  slightly  aciilulatcil  with  hyilnichliirip  !ii;iil  gives 
the  beat  result.    I.ime  water  is  probably  thi:  Itest  liquid  for  the  purpose. 

t  In  the  Challenger,  sonndiogs  were  made  from  the  main  yard,  Ibe  ship 
being  head  to  wind. 
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tbe  line  dear  of  the  specimeii  cylinder  so  as  to  prevent  foaling.  The 
anker,  which  was  usually  an  8  in.  shot  weighing  55  lbs,  was  placed  on 
the  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  bottom  specimen,  an  invention  of  Capt. 
Belknap,  shortly  to  be  described.  When  all  was  ready  the  sinker  was 
eased  down  by  hand  into  the  water,  and  a  Miller-Cassella  deep-sea 
thermometer,  for  obtaining  the  bottom  temperature,  was  attached  to  the 
stray  line  above  the  iron  rod.  The  stray  line  was  then  allowed  to  run 
out  slowly  until  the  grommet  in  the  end  of  the  wire  was  reached.  To 
this  was  attached  a  lead  weighing  four  pounds,  which  prevented  the 
end  of  the  wire  from  flying  up  and  kinking  when  the  sinker  reached 
the  bottom,  as  experience  had  shown  it  would  sometimes  do.  Weights 
were  now  hooked  to  the  poadant  carrying  the  pulley  around  which  the 
endless  rope  passed,  and  the  wire  was  allowed  to  run  out  When  it  had 
fairly  started,  the  weight  on  the  pendant  was  diminished  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  run  more  rapidly.  The  time  the  wire  started  was  noted,  as  well 
as  the  instant  at  which  the  drum  completed  each  hundred  revolutions. 
When  it  was  thought  that  the  sinker  was  nearing  the  bottom,  the  weights 
on  the  pendant  were  increased  in  order  to  diminish  the  speed  of  the 
reel  and  to  make  sure  that  the  instant  of  reaching  the  bottom  should 
be  properly  indicated.  Thb  iudication  was  usually  unmistakable ;  the 
pointer  of  the  dynamometer  would  fly  back  on  the  scale,  and,  except  in 
very  deep  water,  the  revolution  of  the  drum  would  almost  instantly 
cease.  The  fact  that  bottom  had  been  reached  could  be  noted  as  well 
from  the  poop  or  the  forecastle  as  at  the  gangway. 

Bottom  having  been  found,  the  cord  holding  the  friction  wheel  was 
detached  from  the  dynamometer  so  that  the  endless  rope  might  be  em- 
ployed in  reeling  up  the  wire.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  sounding 
then  laid  hold  of  the  endless  rope  and,  unaided,  hauled  in  a  few  fath- 
oms to  make  sure  that  the  shot  had  been  slipped.  If  not,  as  was  the 
case  in  but  few  instances  in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise,  fifty  or  sixty 
fathoms  were  reeled  in  and  again  let  go,  the  second  effort  almost  inva- 
riably detaching  the  shot.  The  reeling  in  was  at  first  done  by  putting 
men  on  the  bridge  who  hauled  in  hand  over  hand  on  the  endless  rope, 
an  operation  both  tedious  and  laborious.  For  this  arrangement  was 
afterwards  substituted  a  fly-wheel,  carrying  a  grooved  disk  of  wood 
from  which  a  belt  passed  to  the  V  groove  of  the  reel.  By  turning  the 
fly-wheel  by  means  of  long  cranks,  which  could  be  manned  by  four 
or  six  men  the  wire  was  wound  in  much  more  rapidly  and  uniformly 
than  by  the  old  system.  When  reeling  in  the  wire  was  guided  fair  on 
the  reel  by  two  petty  officers,  round  sticks  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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In  Brooke's  original  apparatus  the  device  for  obtaining  specimens  of 
the  bottom  consisted  of  a  number  of  open  quills  piftced  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  sounding  rod.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not  secure 
adequate  sampler,  and  the  ingenuity  nf  those  engaged  in  deep  sea  work 
has  ever  since  been  directed  toward  ita  iniprovemeut .  Berryman  soon 
replaced  the  quills  with  a  vnlved  cup,  which  gave  much  better  results. 
Many  subsequent  improvements  in  the  form  of  the  cup  have  been  made, 
not  a  few  of  which  have  been  by  oflScers  of  the  Navy,  In  the  Challenger, 
the  apparatus  usually  employed  was  the  "  Hydra,"  so  called  because 
it  was  invented  on  board  an  English  surveying  vessel  of  that  name. 
The  Hydra  consists  of  a  long  cylinder  of  brass,  closed  nt  its  lower  end 
by  a  valve  opening  upwanls.  An  iron  piston-like  rod,  carrying  a  short 
arm  projecting  at  right  angles  to  the  rod,  is  fitted  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  cylinder.  Over  the  projecting  arm  is  a  curved  steel  spring,  one  end  of 
which  is  fast  to  the  rod,  the  oilier  end  movable.  This  may  be  pressed 
flat  against  the  rod,  a  hole  in  the  spring  allowing  the  projecting  arm 
to  pass  through  it.  The  sinker  is  supported  ou  the  rod  by  a  wire  sling 
.  which  passes  over  the  arm  and  is  kepi  Ihere  in  opposition  to  the  spring, 
by  the  weight  gf  the  sinker.  When  the  sinker  re^ts  on  the  bottom  the 
sling  is  pushed  oif  the  projecting  arm  by  the  spring,  and  the  rod  and 
cylinder  are  hauled  up.  The  piston-like  arrangement  of  the  rod  as- 
sists in  closing  the  valve  in  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder. 

This  apparatus  had  been  used  very  successfully  in  the  Porcupine, 
and  was  highly  thought  of  in  the  Challenger.  Its  weight,  however, 
made  it  objectionable  for  use* with  wire,  and  it  necessitated  the  usr  of  a 
separate  instrument,  the  water-bottle,  when  samples  of  the  bottom  wa- 
ter were  required.  In  order  to  overcome  these  objections  several  new 
forms  were  devised  by  Capt.  Belknap.  Of  these  the  most  important 
and  most  successful  are  those  designated  as  specimen  cylinders.  No's  1, 
2,  and  3  (Plate  II.)  In  each  of  these  the  Brooke  plan  of  detaching  ia 
adhered  to.* 

Cylinder  No.  1  (Fig.  1)  consiiits  of  two  cylinders  a  and  b,  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  one,  6,  being  very  slightly  greater  than  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  other,  a,  so  that  the  larger  slides  over  the 
smaller  with  but  little  friction.  The  inside  cylinder  terminates  in 
a  cone,  f/,  above  which,  on  two  opposite  sides,  are  openings,  pp,  by  which 
the  bottom  ^mud  or  saud  can  cuter.  The  upper  end  of  this  cylinder 
screws  on  the  iron  detaching  rod  c  The  outside  cyliuiler  travels  on  this 
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rod  by  means  of  an  opening  in  its  top.  It  is  long  enough  to  go  entirely 
through  the  shot  used  as  a  sinker  and,  when  in  its  lowest  position,  it 
covers  the  openings  in  the  inner  cylinder.  A  stud  on  one  side  prevents 
its  slipping  through  the  shot.  The  inner  cylinder  has  in  its  upper  part 
a  chamber,  7n,  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  fitted  valves,  n  n, 
opening  upward,  iutended  to  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  bottom  water. 
In  slinging  the  sinker  this  apparatus  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
shot,  and  a  metal  washer,  /,  is  put  on,  which  by  means  of  wire  slings  is 
suspended  to  the  detaching  arm,/,  of  the  rod.  When  the  shot  rests  on 
the  bottom,  the  detaching  arm  falls,  the  outer  cylinder  slips  down  and 
retains  whatever  has  entered  the  inside  cylinder. 

Cylinder  No.  2,  (Fig.  2,)  is  of  quite  different  design.  To  the  lower 
end  and  inside  of  the  cylinder  is  fitted  a  hollow  frustum  of  a  cone,  6,  its 
base  downward.  The  upper  end  of  the  cone  is  closed  by  a  valve,  h, 
kept  in  place  by  its  own  weight  in  addition  to  a  liglit  spiral  spring. 
Into  the  bottom  of  the  valve  is  screwed  a  plunger,  p,  extending  beyond 
the  end  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  shot  strikes  the  bottom,  the  valve 
is  forced  open  and  the  mud  or  sand  enters.  The  valve  then  closes, 
retaining  the  specimen.    This  cylinder  is  also  fitted  with  a  water  space. 

Cylinder  No.  3,  (Fig.  3,)  consists  of  an  auger  shaped  piece  of  iron,  a, 
over  which  slides  a  brass  cylinder.  The  brass  cylinder  is  kept  up  by 
a  stud,  /,  on  its  side,  until  the  shot  is  detached.  The  auger  shaped  iron 
engages  the  bottom  specimen  which  is  retained  by  the  cylinder.  In  the 
use  of  this  cylinder  it  was  sometimes  found  that  the  metal  washer  w^hich 
supported  the  shot  was  caught  by  the  cylinder  in  falling,  and  prevent- 
ed the  shot  from  slipping  off.  This  was  remedied  by  lacing  on  the  shot 
two  wire  grommets  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  sliot,  to  which  the 
slings  were  attached. 

Cylinder  No.  1  was  most  successful  in  soft  bottom,  at  moderate  depths. 
No.  2  brought  up  the  best  specimen  in  hard,  saudy  bottom,  and  was  al- 
ways good.  No.  3  answered  best  at  great  depths,  when  the  shot  on 
striking  the  bottom  was  not  moving  with  great  velocity. 

In  depths  less  than  two  hundred  fathoms  the  sinker  used  was  an  8 
inch  shot,  weighing  about  55  lbs.  In  deeper  water  one  or  more  lead 
castings,  which  fitted  over  tiic  top  of  the  shot,  WTre  added,  thus  in- 
creasing the  weight  to  70  or  75  lbs,  and  making  the  total  weight  sent 
down,  including  the  specimen  cylinder  and  the  small  safety  lead,  about 
80  lbs. 

The  time  required  for  a  sounding  with  this  apparatus  is  much  less 
than  that  required  for  rope,  even  when  the  rope  is  reeled  in  by  steam. 
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The  deepest  BoUDcling  made  by  the  Porcupine  in  1869  and  70  was  the 
one  of  twcDty-fuur  hundred  and  thirty-five  fathums,  a  description  of 
which  I  have  read.  The  sinker  used  oa  that  occasion  weiglied  336  Iba. 
The  time  required  for  the  descent  of  the  line  was  33J  minutes,  and  ia 
hauling  in,  2  hn.  2  min.  or  2  hrs.  35  minutes  for  the  cast.  In  the 
Toscarura  we  sounded  iti  tiventy-6vc  hundred  and  sixty-live  fathoms, 
the  line  running  out  in  31  minutes,  and  being  reeled  in  in  40  miuutes, 
the  whole  time  occupied  being  but  1  hr.  11  min.,  a  gaiu  of  1  hr.  and 
24  minutes,  altliough  the  depth  was  over  a  hundred  fathoms  greater. 
Thisisavery  fair  example  of  the  speed  with  which  a  wire  sounding  could 
be  made.  A  cast  of  three  thousand  fathoms  usually  required  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  one  in  four  thousand  could  be  made  in  about  two  hours.* 

The  Tuscaroraran  lines  of  soundings  ag;;regatiug  sixteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  made  in  all  four  hundred 
and  eighty-three  casts,  of  which  perhaps  fifty,  in  depths  generally  less 
than  five  hundred  fathoms,  were  made  with  rope.  The  depth  found  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  tiie  casts  was  over  two  thousand  fathoms; 
thirty-two  were  in  depths  of  more  than  three  thousand,  and  nine,  in 
depths  of  more  than  four  thousand  fathoms.  The  greatest  depth  from 
which  a  bottom  specimen  was  obtained  was  four  thousand  three  hun- 
red  and  fifty-six  fathoms.  The  deepest  sounding  made  was  in  four 
thousand  six  hundred  lifly-five  fathoms,  or  51  statute  miles.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  cast  was  made  were  all  the  most  favorable. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  the  ship  steady,  and  the  up  and  down  direction  of 
the  line  was  maintained  throughout.  The  indication  of  the  dynamom- 
eter that  bottom  had  been  reached  was  perfect.  But  the  wire  had 
been  down  four  thousand  fathoms  three  or  four  times  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  it  finally  gave  way  under  the  strain  wheu  about  four  hundred 
fathoms  had  been  reeled  in.  This  was  the  fifth  and  last  time  during 
the  cruise  that  the  wire  was  lost. 

The  soundings  with  the  wire  were  invariably  made  by  the  navigator 
of  the  ship,  Lieut.  Geo,  A.  Norris,  and  it  was  to  his  industry  and  intel- 
ligence that  their  success  was  iu  a  large  measure  due.  To  Capt.  Bel- 
knap, however,  we  owe  the  perfection  which  this  method  has  attained. 
He  was  iodefuti gable  in  the  work  and  every  cast  was  made  under  hia 
direct  supervision.  Both  Commodore  Ammen  and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson 
were,  naturally,  much  gratified  at  the  results  of  the  cruise.  The  latter 
has  repeatedly  publicly  referred  to  the  fact  that  while  the  British  Ad- 

*  A  sonnding  was  made  in  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms, 
and  a  large  bottom  specimen  brought  up  ia  1  hour,  47  minutes,  42  seconds. 
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miralty  hesitated,  the  American  Navy  perfected  his  apparatus  in  its 
own  way.  In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Section  of  Physics  of 
the  British  Association,  he  speaks  enthusiastically  ''  of  Commander 
Belknap  and  his  great  exploration  of  the  Pacific  depths  by  piano-forte 
wire,  with  imperfect  apparatus  supplied  from  Glasgow,  out  of  which 
he  forced  a  success  in  his  own  way,  ^  :|t  ^  ^  and  of  the  admirable  of- 
ficial spirit  which  makes  such  men  and  such  doings  possible  in  the 
United  States  naval  service." 

The  great  difficulty  that  was  experienced  in  the  Tuscarora  and  which 
the  resources  of  the  ship  could  not  overcome  was  the  crushing  of  the 
reel,  especially  when  the  soundings  were  in  deep  water.  The  steel  wire 
stretching  under  the  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected,  was  reeled  tightly 
on  the  drum.  The  crushing  force  thus  brought  upon  the  drum  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  wire  was  very  great,  and  the  drum,  being  made  as 
light  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  its  inertia  small,  invariably  broke 
down.  A  drum  would  stand,  perhaps,  a  dozen  casts  in  depths  below 
two  thousand  fathoms,  but  when  the  depth  was  much  greater  the  life 
of  a  drum  was  much  less.  The  reels  on  board  the  Tuscarora  were 
constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  tinsmith.  They  were  strengthened  by 
radial  pieces  of  wood,  placed  inside  of  them,  but  the  crushing  went  on 
almost  as  fast  as  though  the  wood  were  not  there.  Other  devices  were 
resorted  to  but  unavailingly,  and  the  only  way  of  keeping  at  work  was 
to  shift  the  wire  from  reel  to  reel  as  they  broke  down.  Capt.  Belknap 
recommended  a  steel  drum  for  deep  soundings  but  I  do  not  know  that 
any  have  been  constructed.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  has  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty by  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  wheel  in  reeling  in,  the  use 
of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  figure,  Plate  III. 

The  bed  of  the  machine,  B,  rests  on  two  rails,  H  H,  so  that  it  can  be 
run  out  or  in,  and  clutches,  c  c,  at  either  end  of  the  bed  keep  it  on  the 
rails.  The  galvanized  sheet  iron  reel  is  retained,  and  the  soundings 
are  made  directly  from  it  as  before.  Under  the  rails,  H,  and  midway 
between  them  are  two  pulleys,  I  and  K,  one  of  which,  1,  projects  over 
the  taffrail,  supposing  the  sounding  to  be  made  from  the  stern  as  Prof. 
Thomson  prefers.  This  outermost  pulley  is  called  the  "  castor  pulley" 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mounted.  Its  bearings  are  in  an 
oblique  fork  which  turns  about  a  horizontal  axis,  like  the  castor  of  a 
piece  of  furniture  laid  on  its  side.  The  other  pulley,  K,  is  inboard. 
The  two  bearings  of  its  axle  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  pulley  so 
that  a  turn  or  two  of  the  wire  can  be  taken  around  it.  The  ends  of  its 
axle  are  squared  so  that  handles  may  be  applied  in  reeling  in,  or  a 


wheel  having  a  sharp  V  groove  can  be  shipped,  carrying  an  endiess 
rope  by  which  the  reeling  in  is  done.  Wlicn  the  soiiniliog  has  been 
made  the  wire  U  stoppered  and  tbe  reel  run  in  abnut  five  Icet  on  the 
slide, until  it  is  juatovcr  the  auxiliary  pulley  K.  Tlie  wire  u  tl:cn  led 
over  the  castor  pulley  and  a  turn,  or  two  turns,  are  taken  around  the 
auxiliary  pulley.  Tho  reeling  in  is  performed  by  tlic  auxiliary  pulley 
which  takes  from  two-thirds  to  niue-teullis  of  the  strain  olT  tbe  wire 
before  it  reaches  the  founding  reel.  A,  on  wbieh  it  is  wound  as  tbe  reel- 
ing in  proceeds.  The  castor  pulley,  by  turning  about  its  horizontal 
axis,  in  case  the  ship  dritts  during  tbe  operation,  prevents  the  wire 
from  leaving  tbe  groove ;  it  performs  the  same  office  if  tbe  ship  h  roll- 
ing heavily.  Additional  security  is  obtained  by  a  guard,  f,  to  catch 
the  wire  if  it  should  get  oil' the  pulley. 

In  the  machine,  ns  thus  modified,  the  Inventor  has  introduced  a  fric- 
tion arrangement  difTercnt  from  tliat  u.sed  in  the  TuHcai'ora,  and  has 
abandoned  tbe  spring  dynamometer.  A  rope  fastened  to  the  bed  of 
the  machine  at  a  passes  over  tbe  V  groove  of  the  reel  and  then  over 
two  small  pulleys  F.  To  tbe  end  of  this  rope  weights,  g,  are  applied. 
These  are  added  as  the  wire  runs  out  so  that  the  friction  brings  tbe 
drum  to  rest  as  soon  as  the  sinker  touches  the  bottom.  The  rule  is  to 
apply  a  resistance  greater  by  ten  pounds  than  the  weight  of  tbe  wire 
out.  This  makes  tbe  moving  force  on  the  sinker  ten  pounds  less  than 
its  weight  in  water  and  a  sinker  of  thirty-five  pounds  is  thought  to  be 
sufficient  tn^depths  less  than  three  thousand  fathoms. 

The  machine,  ns  tbiis  modified,  was  used  in  the  cable  ship  Hooper  in 
laying  tlie  submarine  cables  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  it  was  also  used 
in  tbe  Faraday,  in  laying  the  direct  Atlantic  Cable.  lu  these  ships 
tbe  sinker  was  always  recovered,  and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  recommeuda 
that  this  should  be  done  wlienever  the  depth  is  not  over  three  thousand 
five  hundred  or  three  thousand  fatlioms.* 

One  difficulty  remained  to  be  overcome.  When  the  ship  is  lilting 
in  a  heavy  sea  tliere  are  times  when  a  very  great  strain  is  imposed 
upon  the  wire  and  wJieu  it  would  be  dangerous  to  haul  it  in  too  fast. 
Prof.  Jenkin,  of  tbe  University  of  Ediuborough,  who  accompanied  Sir 
Wm.  Thomson  in  the  cable  laying  expeditions,  has  invented  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  tbe  banliug  in  may  go  ou  os  rapidly  as  pos>ible, 
without  bringing  more  than  a  certain  safe  strain  upon  tbe  wire.  Tbe 
wire  will  come  iu  fast  when  tbe  strain  Is  easy,  otid  not  come  iu  at  all 

*  8ince  this  was  written  I  learn  that  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  now  prefers  a 
hearier  sinker,  which  may  be  detached. 
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Vben  it  is  too  great  By  this  arraDgeiuent  steam  can  be  applied  to 
reeling  in  the  wire.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  ex- 
ceediugly  important  device. 

A  most  valuable  and  ingenious  improvement  in  the  Thomson  sound- 
ing machine  has  been  made  by  Lieut.-Commander  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  Na- 
vy, who  has  been  engaged  in  sounding  in  the  Coast  Survey  steamer 
Blake.  In  the  Tuscarora,  whenever  the  ship  was  rolling  during  a 
Bounding,  the  revolution  of  the  reel  would  almost  cease  when  the  ship 
rolled  toward  the  wire ;  on  the  other  hand  when  the  roll  was  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  reel  would  move  so  rapidly  that  it  would  have 
thrown  the  wire  off,  if  the  motion  had  not  been  controlled.  This  was 
done  by  pressing  with  the  hand  on  the  endless  rope,  but  this  brought 
an  undue  strain  upon  the  wire.  Sigsbee's  invention  controls  the  mo- 
tion of  the  machine  automatically.  I  have  never  seen  the  machine  as 
improved  by  Sigsbee,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  a  drawing  of  it. 
The  following  description  and  accompanying  figure,  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  1.), 
are  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  been  told  about  the  device. "*" 

On  either  side  of  the  bed  of  the  machine,  at  its  outer  end,  is  an  up- 
right stanchion,  A.  Between  the  two  stanchions  is  a  horizontal  bar, 
(shown  in  section  at  B),  which  moves  up  and  down  in  slots  or  scores  in 
the  uprights,  A.  A  fixed  cross-piece  joins  the  upper  ends  of  the  two 
uprights,  and  the  movable  bar  is  connected  with  the  cross-piece  by  two 
spiral  springs,  D.  Attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  movable  bar  is  a 
pulley,  C.  To  the  strap  of  this  pulley  is  secured  one  end  of  the  brake  rope 
iu  n.  This  is  led  around  a  small  pulley,  jo,  on  the  bed  of  the  machine, 
then  carried  around  the  V  groove  of  the  sounding  reel,  and  its  end 
made  fast  to  a  small  eye  bolt,  u.  When  there  is  no  downward  strain 
on  the  bar,  B,  the  springs  cause  the  rope  to  press  tightly  against  the 
reel,  and  keep  it  from  revolving.  The  wire,  instead  of  passing  directly 
from  the  reel  into  the  water,  is  led  over  the  pulley,  C.  Consequently 
when  considerable  strain  is  on  the  wire  the  springs  are  stretclied,  the 
brake  rope  is  slacked  and  the  reel  may  turn  freely.  Any  tendency 
of  the  reel  to  pay  out  the  wire  more  rapidly  than  the  sinker  will  take 
it,  is. attended  by  a  diminution  of  the  strain  on  the  wire;  the  springs 
contra^  and  the  lj[r*^:rope  is  applied  to  the  reel.  The  changes  in 
the  tensilb  of  t\^  ^Jre  bei^g  ^bus  self  regulating  it  is  evident  that  no 
dangerouTstiS'/n  can  be  brought  suddenly  u[)on  it. 

Althoxigh  not  strictly  wit^*>"  the  scope  of  my  paper,  I  have  thought 

*  The  drawing  and  description  is  only  intended  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
Sigsbee's  improvement. 
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it  well,  at  tliU  point,  to  itpcak  of  th«  mo^t  recent  application  of  the 
piano  wire  in  sounding.  I  rcfur  to  it^  sulMtltutiun  for  rope  in  sound- 
ing  in  shoaler  water  for  the  onlinary  piir]>i)se3  of  navifration.  The  un- 
certain  process  hitherto  ailoptcil,  invulviiig  the  nece.-'sity  nf  stopping 
or  heaving-to  the  ship,  and  deiw-'niUng  upon  the  shrewdnosa  in  guessing 
of  tlie  quarter  master,  is  no  lunger  iie^tssary.  In  laying  tlie  ltlc;;niph 
cables  un  the  enust  of  Brazil,  Sir  Wui.  Thomson  used  the  onlinary 
deep-sea  machine  in  makin;^  appnixiinalc  aoumlings  in  depths  of  from 
fifty  to  one  huudre<l  and  hl'ty  fathoms  while  the  ohip  was  ruuning  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots.  The  deplli!>  in  ihe^e  cases  were  arrived 
at  by  noting  the  length  of  wire  out,  and  knowing  the  distance  run  by 
the  ship  while  it  was  going  out,  and  were  tlierefure  only  rough  approx- 
imations. Heha!',  however,  rewutly  modified  his  apparatusso  as  to  make 
it  available  for  "  flying  soundings,"  and  they  have  been  made  with  groat 
accunicy.  The  reel  used  for  this  purpate  is  of  the  same  form  as  tliat 
for  deep  eoitudings,  but  it  is  only  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  holds 
only  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  fathoms  of  wire.  The  brake  ar- 
rangement ditfers  somewhat  in  form  from  that  of  the  larger  machine. 
The  weight.  E,  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2).  is  centred  at  N,  and  at  I>  is  fastened 
to  the  brake-rope,  M.  Tlic  rope,  il,  takes  a  single  turn  nroun<l  tlic  pe- 
riphery of  the  drum,  B,  and  passes  over  the  pulley,  G,  to  which  it  is 
attached  at  F.  H  is  an  adjiu<table  weight  carried  hy  the  pulley,  G, 
and,  from  its  horizontal  |)o»ition,  o,  it  cnu  be  raised  to  the  positions  in- 
dicated by  n  and  m.  When  it  is  in  the  position  shown,  K  is  at  its 
highest  position  against  the  stop,  K,  the  maximum  stress  is  on  the  rope, 
and  tlie  maximum  friction  is  on  the  drum,  becaui-c  both  weights,  E  and 
H,pull  on  theends  of  the  rope  with  their  maicimum  effect.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  tlie  reel  from  turning.  When  H  is  at  the  position  n, 
the  weiglit,  E,  hangs  between  the  stop  and  the  base  of  the  machine,  A, 
and  tlie  pull  on  the  rope  is  about  seven  pounds,  which  corresponds  to  a 
frictional  resistance  on  the  drum  of  about  five  pounds.  When  H  is  in 
its  highest  |>osition,  m,  E  rests  on  the  stand  and  tlie  friction  of  the  drum 
is  almost  entirely  removed.  When  the  souniling  U  made,  II  is  raised 
to  the  position  n  ;  as  coon  as  bottom  is  reached,  which  is  shown  by  a 
sudden  decrease  in  the  speed  of  the  drum,  the  weight,  H,  is  allowed  to 
fall  to  the  position,  o,  and  prevents  any  more  wire  running  out.  A 
counter  is  used  to  show  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  drum.  The 
wire  is  reeled  in  by  applying  cranks,  worked  by  two  men,  to  the  axle 
of  the  drum. 

The  sinker  is  a  slender  cylinder  of  iron,  three  feet  long,  weighing 
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twentj-two  pounds,  attachecl  to  the  wire  by  a  fathom  and  a  half  of  log 
line.  The  depth  is  determined  by  the  compression  of  a  column  of  air 
contained  in  a  glass  tul)e,  closed  at  one  end,  two  feet  long  and  about 
I  in,  internal  diameter.  The  tube  is  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  col- 
ored substance*  which  is  discolored  by  contact  with  sea-water.  The 
glass  tube,  to  secure  it  from  breaking,  is  inserted  with  its  open  end 
downward  in  a  slightly  larger  tube  of  brass,  made  fast  to  the  log-line 
above  the  sinker.  As  the  sinker  descends,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
reduces  the  volume  of  the  air  in  accordance  with  Boyle's  law,  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  is  marked  by 
the  discoloration  of  the  chemical  preparation  within  the  tube.  A 
graduated  scale  is  applied  to  the  tube  by  which  the  depth  in  fathoms 
is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  discoloration.f 

Tiiere  is  no  reason  why  such  an  apparatus  should  not  be  carried  on 
board  every  ship.  The  frame  of  the  machine  could  be  secured  to  the 
taffrail  when  the  ship  is  on  soundings.  "  Two  men,"  says  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson,  "  can  take  a  cast  with  ease  every  quarter  of  an  hour."  It 
is  not  necessary  to  stop  the  vessel  or  heave  her  to  in  making  a  cast. 
The  depth  indicated  by  the  tube  depends  only  on  the  vertical  distance 
descended  and  is  independent  of  the  inclination  of  the  wire.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  use  the  chemically  prepared  tube  each  time.  If  the  speed 
of  the  ship  be  uniform,  the  reading  of  the  counter  when  the  tube  is  used 
will  show  the  relation  between  the  depth  and  the  length  of  wire  out, 
and  tlie  succeeding  three  or  four  casts  could  be  estimated  entirely  by 
the  counter.  This  ap[)aratus  has  been  used  successfully  in  H.  M.  S. 
Minotaur  when  the  ship  was  going  ten  knots,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
sounding  has  been  made  with  it  from  one  of  the  White  Star  Steamers 
when  the  speed  was  sixteen  knots. 

The  Tusfarora  having  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  wire 
method,  the  art  of  deep-sea  sounding  has  been  revolutionized.  The 
days  of  rope  soundings  terminated  last  year  with  the  cruise  of  the 
Challenger.  With  the  exception  of  those  made  in  that  ship  every 
deep  sounding  within  the  last  three  years  has  been  made  with  wire. 
The  inconsiderable  labor  necessary  in  making  a  cast,  the  short  time 
required  for  the  purpose,  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  are  such  that, 
henceforth,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  lies  but  at  our  hand.     "  International 

*  Chromiite  of  Silver. 

t  The  writer  has  suggested  another  form  of  tube  wliich  does  not  require 
chemical  preparation.  A  description  of  it  may  bo  found  in  *'  Nature," 
Jan.  J7th,  1878. 
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cooperation  alone  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  principal  features  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  be  mapped  out  with  almost  the  same  accu- 
racy as  that  with  which  the  geographer  now  depicts  the  land  surface." 
In  every  step  toward  this  wonderful  result — wonderful,  when  we  con- 
sider the  few  years  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished — those  to  whom 
we  are  united  by  ties  of  official  brotherhood  have  largely  contributed. 
It  is  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  this  fact  that  I  present  this  imper- 
fect record  of  their  achievements. 
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THE   NICARAGUA  SURVEY. 
By  Liel-tenast  J.  AV.  Miller,  U.  S.  N. 


In  the  absence  of  the  author.  Master  S.  A.  Stauston,  U.  S,  Navy, 
read  the  fullowiug  paper. 

Not  nianv  inontha  since  a  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Prcsiiieiit, 
vaa  in  aeesion  at  Washington  to  detonninc  the  coriipnrntive  merits  of 
the  various  ship-canal  routes  across  the  Uthmus  of  Central  America. 
Aa  this  Commission  was  composed  of  three  ofGccrs  of  high  ranit  in  their 
several  professions,  whatever  decision  they  may  have  reached  may  bo 
considered  exhaustive  and  final.  Tlic  report  of  General  Humphreys, 
Admiral  Ammcn,  and  Captain  Patterson  shows  tliat  the  Nicaragua 
Line  is  feasible,  and  that,  possessing  certain  great  advantages  over  all 
its  competitors,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  likely  to  become  the  site  of  the 
highway  Iietwceu  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Since  the  adjournmetit  of  the  Commission  I  have  waited  in  vain  for 
some  abler  hand  than  mine  to  lay  before  the  Iiistitnte  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  survey  of  Nicaragua,  and  my  only  excuse  in  presenting 
this  paper — written  during  the  intervals  of  duty  on  board  ship — is  the 
desire  of  one  who  was  connected  with  Commander  Lull's  expedition, 
to  draw  to  your  attention  an  enterprise  which  is  in  the  future  to  lie- 
come  one  of  great  importance  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  country  ut  large. 
By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  oflTer  n  short  historical  sketch  of  the 
various  exiiedilions,  both  public  and  private,  undertaken  at  Nicaragua. 
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The  question  of  a  passage  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  naiTow  Isth- 
mian harrier  is  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  the  continent  itself,  the  very 
commission  granted  to  Columbus  surmising  that  the  East  Indies  was 
the  goal  to  be  reached.  In  the  great  navigator's  second  and  third  voy- 
ages, we  find  him  exploring  the  gulf  of  Paria,  vainly  imagining  that 
he  is  about  to  discover  the  South  Sea.  In  his  wake  follow  a  host  of 
adventurers,  seeking  the  "strait."  Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Ogeja, 
Lotes,  Pizarro,  all — in  connection  with  their  other  projects — sought  to 
render  their  names  famous  by  the  discovery.  Even  as  late  as  1687,  we 
find  Sieur  de  Lussan,  a  French  "  Filibusterer  "  writing  : — "  This  lake 
(l^icaragua)  hems  in  three  islands,  that  are  not  far  distant  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  all  of  them  very  near  the  mouth  thereof.  Some 
few  years  since  the  Hourqua  (specie  vessel)  of  Acapulco,  that  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  on  its  return,  entered  in  this  lake  through  the  bay, 
and  we  understood  that  some  Spaniard  had  entered  by  the  other  end  of 
it,  through  the  river  Vastaqua  that  discharges  itself  into  a  bay  of  New 
Spain  and  consequently  the  North  Sea.'* 

This  account  of  a  ship  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  undoubtedly 
overdrawn,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  channel  of  the  San 
Juan  or  Vastaqua  was  much  deeper,  prior  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  Spaniards  during  tlie  last  century. 

Dampier's  Voyages  contain  interesting  accounts  of  Nicaragua  ;  while 
Humboldt,  in  his  "  New  Spain,"  after  an  elaborate  description  of  sev- 
eral routes,  states,  that  "  communication  with  the  Pacific  ocean  would 
be  etiected  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Lsthmus,  which  separates  the 
lake  from  the  gulf  of  Papagayo." 

The  first  regularly  organized  expedition  to  Nicaragua  was  probably 
undertaken  in  1778,  by  two  Spaniards  named  Yzasi  and  Alexandre. 
They  were  accompanied  by  two  Englishmen,  Hodgson  and  Lee,  who 
published  a  description  of  their  work  on  their  return  to  England. 
This  survey  was  supplemented  by  an  examination  of  the  territory  west 
of  Lake  Nicaragua,  conducted  by  a  government  engineer  named  Man- 
uel Galisteo,  in  1781. 

In  1825,  De  Witt  Clinton  endeavored  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  the  importance  of  ship  communication  between  the 
two  oceans;  though  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  Pre.^ident  Jack- 
son appointed  an  agent  to  examine  the  Isthmus,  and  then  the  objective 
point  was  Daricn  and  not  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Bailey,  a  retired  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  was  employed  in 
1838,  by  the  government  of  Central  America,  to  make  a  survey  of  this 
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canal  route,  Hia  operationa  ffere  confined  to  the  territory  between  the 
Lake  and  the  Pacific,  auil  were  cousequently  iucomplete. 

During  the  next  few  yeara  several  companioii  were  forme<l  in  Europe, 
□oniinally  fur  the  colouizatiou  of  the  Lthnius,  but  actually  as  prelimi- 
nary steps  towards  a  future  canal.  But  one  of  these  companies  com- 
manded much  attention,  und  that  simply  from  the  romantic  interest 
attached  to  the  mnu  at  iu  head.  A  i)oliticul  prisoner,  confined  iu  the 
fortress  of  Ham,  and  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  ever  attaining  the 
crown  of  France,  conceived  the  idea  of  perpetuating  iu  America  the 
glory  of  a  uame  already  famous  the  world  round.  He  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Scnor  Castellon,  the  minister  of  the  Central 
American  government  at  the  Court  of  Louia  Philippe,  reviewed  with 
BiDgular  ability  the  various  canal  schemes,  and  offered,  if  released  from 
confinement,  to  superintend  in  person  the  work  at  Xicanigua.  In  1840 
the  princely  prisoner  was  liberated,  and.  going  to  England,  published 
— under  the  initials,  "L.B." — a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  all  the  argu- 
menta  in  favor  of  a  canal,  and  adding  the  official  proceedings  by 
which  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had  vested  in  him  full  power  to 
form  a  company  in  Europe.  The  canal  was  to  be  "  Cauale  Napoleon 
de  Nicaragua."     The  late  prisoner  was  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte. 

The  discovery  of  gold  iu  California  gave  a  fresh  im[«tus  to  the 
question.  As  the  new  state  increased  in  population,  and  San  Francisco 
became  a  largo  city,  the  necessity  of  a  highway  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  was  again  urged.  Tiie  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  waa 
long  and  dangerous  ;  the  overland  route,  across  the  Plains,  subject  to 
attack  from  Indians ;  something  must  be  done  to  avoid  both ;  the  set- 
tlers ou  the  western  coast  needed  the  provisions  of  the  eastern  ports ; 
the  merchants  of  the  old  states,  the  gold  of  the  new. 

As  the  result  of  these  arguments,  "  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Ca- 
nal Company"  was  formed,  with  Commoilore  Vaudcrbilt  for  its  president. 
A.  W,  Chihis,  a  prominent  civil  engineer,  was  sent  to  survey  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Nicaragua.  His  party  was  in  the  field  from  August, 
1850,  to  September,  1851,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a  very 
favorable  re|H>rt  aa  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Funds  tor  its  accom- 
plishment were  not,  however,  forthcoming  and  Childs  carried  his  esti- 
mates and  maps  to  England,  where  they  were  submitted  to  a  commission 
of  engineers,  and  afterwards  to  a  committee  of  capitalists,  who,  though 
favoring  the  route,  did  not  judge  the  plan  sufficiently  well  developed 
to  merit  their  support.  The  canal  enterprise  must  have  been  consid- 
erably agitated  about  this  time,  for  a  convention  was  made  between 
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Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  Mr.  Clayton  on  our 
part,  and  Sir  Henry  Lyttou  Bulwer  on  theirs,  "  define  the  principles 
which  should  apply  to  an  inter-oceanic  canal  wherever  and  whenever 
coa<*tnicted." 

In  1855,  Walker's  filibustering  expedition  again  drew  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  State  of  Nicaragua  ;  but  the  "  gray-eyed  man  of 
destiny,"  succeeded  only  in  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  look 
with  mistrust  upon  any  so  called  explorations  or  surveys. 

Ten  years  later  P.  C.  F.  West  was  employed  by  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Transit  Company,  and  although  his  object  was  simply  to  devise 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  San  Juan,  and  the  restoration  of 
Greytown  harbor,  the  maps  which  were  made  of  that  locality  have 
been  of  value  to  the  late  expeditions,  as  they  show  the  gradual  changes 
taking  place  during  the  years  that  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  del  Norte 
has  been  closing. 

The  first  regularly  organized  expedition  sent  to  Nicaragua  by  the 
government,  left  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1872.  We  all  re- 
member who  was  at  its  head,  and  how  Grossman  and  Foree  found  a 
watery  grave  amid  the  surf  and  breakers  at  Greytown  beach.  The 
command  then  devolved  upon  Commander  Hatfield.  The  dry  season 
was  half  over  before  the  work  fairly  began  ;  but,  by  the  energy  of  the 
officers,  three  lines  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  .were  partially  exam- 
ined. With  the  month  of  July  came  the  rainy  weather,  and  the  party 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  be  completely  fitted  out  for  the  en- 
suing winter. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1872,  the  second  expedition,  consisting  of 
eleven  naval  officers,  four  civilians  and  a  force  of  about  thirty  men, 
sailed  from  P^'ortress  Monroe  in  the  "  Kansas.*' 

I  would  now  ask  your  attention  f)r  a  short  time  to  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Commander  Lull  and  his  officers,  during  the  five  months  that 
the  expedition  was  on  the  Isthmus. 

The  discussion  of  a  Canal  through  Nicaragua  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  distinct  parts;  viz.  The  Lake;  the  Western  Divi- 
sion ;  and  the  Eastern  Division. 

TJid  Lake.  It  is  a  generally  received  idea  that  there  is  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  Isthmus,  forming  a  com- 
plete barrier,  through  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  excavate  or 
tunnel. 

That  the  Cordilleras  do  certainly  exist  in  one  continuous  chain  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  at  one  point  they  sink  to  low  elevations,  be- 
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taiDS  lose  their  altitude,  the  valleys  to  the  eastward  gala  in  depth, 
forming  a  basiu  into  which  the  volcanoes  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
pour  the  vast  amouDt  of  waters  whicli  drain  from  their  lofty  sides. 

This  basin  is  Icnown  as  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  or  Granada.  It  cov- 
ers an  area  one  hundrctl  miles  long  by  forty  broad  ;  is  in  places  over 
one  hundred  fathoms  deep  ;  contains  a  channel,  from  its  eastern  to  its 
western  extremity,  capable  of  floating  the  largest  ships ;  is  only  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  ocean ;  and  by  reason  of  its  magnitude,  14  9116- 
jecl  to  none  of  those  extreme  changes  of  level  to  common  in  all  small 
bodies  of  water  situated  in  the  Tropics. 

The  distance  of  the  lake  from  the  Atlantic,  in  a  straight  line,  is  sev- 
enty miles,  from  the  Pacific  only  ten ;  its  outlet  is  the  San  Juan  riv- 
er, which  flows  from  the  S.  E.  extremity,  and  after  many  sinuosities 
reaches  the  Atlantic  at  a  poiut  one  liuudred  and  eighteen  miles  from 
the  lake. 

Here  then,  we  have  a  reservoir  capable  of  supplying  a  uniform  and 
inexhaustible  amount  of  water ;  the  gauges  of  the  Sau  Juan  sliowing 
a  flow  of  over  nine  hundred  million  cubic  feet  per  day  ;  whereas  the 
demaod  could  never  exceed  a  thirtieth  of  that  quantity. 

Over  and  above  these  advantages  there  is  another  of  greot  impor- 
tance. The  lake  divides  the  canal  into  two  distinct  sectious  ;  and, 
consequGntly  elimiuales  any  danger  from  a  "  block ;"  vessels  being 
locked  directly  up  to  tlie  lake  wliere  tliey  can  remain  quietly  at  an- 
chor, in  fresh  water,  loading  under  the  lee  of  the  numerous  inlands, 
with  the  products  of  the  country,  repairing  any  damages  with  timber 
of  the  best  quality,  or  provisioning  for  the  coming  oceau  voyage. 

The  lake  is  then  the  great  port,  and  in  considering  the  question  of 
harbors  at  either  terminus  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  they  can 
be  limited  in  size  to  the  accommodation  of  the  few  ships  which  may 
daily  arrive.*  This  is  especially  true  lor  the  Pacific  Division,  for  if 
the  weather  prove  inclement,  the  out-going  vessels  can  remain  iu  the 
lake,  and  be  locked  down  the  sixteen  miles  whenever  desirable. 

The  Western  Division.  Tlie  portioji  of  the  survey  whicli  it  was  an- 
ticipoted  would  prove  the  most  difficult  of  a  practicid  engineering  so- 
lution, was  the  narrow  belt  of  land  between  hike  Nicaragua  and  the 
Pacific.  "  Childs'  route"  was  said  tu  bo  the  best,  but  on  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition  every   landholder  in  tlie    Eivas  Department  whose 

inchorages  near  Brito,  called  San  Juan  del  Sur 
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property  was  adjacent  to  any  seemingly  low  pass  presented  a  claim  for 
a  tentative  line.  From  the  numerous  applications  the  commanding 
officer  selected  the  Ochomogo,  the  Gil-Gonzales,  the  Lajas,  and  the 
Virgen  routes  as  the  most  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

As  much  had  been  written  concerning  the  merits  of  the  so  called 
"Napoleonic  route" — via  lake  Managua — the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween that  body  of  water  and  lake  Nicaragua  was  also  determined  and 
the  land  contiguous  to  the  former  lake  thoroughly  examined  ;  the  re- 
sults showing  22.5  feet  between  the  water  surfaces  of  the  lakes,  and  a 
soil  near  Realejo  so  porous  that  an  artificial  lining  would  be  required 
to  retain  the  waters  of  any  canal  constructed  in  that  vicinity.  These 
disadvantages  coupled  with  the  liability  of  volcanic  disturbances,  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient  depth  to  the  northern  lake,  showed  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  Napoleon's  scheme. 

Of  the  Ochomogo,  Gil-Gouzalcs,  and  Virgen  surveys  little  need  be 
said  ;  the  passes  proved  to  be  much  loftier  than  had  beeii  anticipated, 
while  the  country  leading  up  to  them  wiis  far  from  favorable.  They 
were  all  thoroughly  surveyed,  however,  and  only  abandoned  after  nu- 
merous offsets  had  furnished  a  complete  map  of  the  adjoining  hind. 

While  the  work  had  been  progressing  on  the  above  mentioned  lines, 
a  party  had  also  been  in  the  field  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Rivas,  ex- 
amining the  valley  of  tlie  Lajtis,  and  endeavoring  to  improve  Childs' 
survey,  by  locatini^  a  route  alonor  a  stream  called  the  Rio-del-Medio. 
We  will  not  follow  the  party  through  the  vici.s:5itudes  of  their  camp- 
life  in  this  region. 

Let  us  sui)[)ose  the  last  stake  driven,  the  last  station  on  the  Pacific 
reached,  and  then  stand  at  the  suinuiit  of  the  Rio-del-Medio  line  at 
Jesus-Maria.  Turning  to  the  north-east,  we  see  lying  before  us  a  gen- 
tle slo[)e  of  nearly  six  miles,  highly  cultivated,  dotted  with  haciendas, 
and  checkered  with  a  network  of  well  made  roads.  To  the  right  are 
the  large  indigo  fields,  with  their  substantial  vats,  constructed  of  the 
])est  lime — quantities  of  which  are  at  hand  ready  for  the  canal-builder. 
To  the  left  is  the  large  to\yn  of  Rivas,  surrounded  by  its  beautiful  ca- 
cao plantations;  while  stretching  to  the  northward  for  one  hundred 
miles,  and  sNveeping  twelve  leagues  to  the  eastward,  is  the  great  lake 
with  its  cloud-caf)ped,  conical  island,  Oinetopec,  rising  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  water  horizon. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  westward,  and  follow  the  Medio  line  along  a 
small  ravine,  we  will  find,  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  lake, 
a  river  flowing  towards  the  cast ;  this  is  the  Lajas,  which  was  surveyed 
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with  great  oare.  The  EUmmit  level  of  its  hed  was  foimrf  to  Ite  only  forty- 
four  feet  above  the  luko,  but  the  Medio  line  wiu  pret'crreil  notwith^tiiud- 
iDg  itsadilitioiiiil  escavatiou ;  the  tortuous  course  of  tlio  former  stream, 
and  itrf  Harrow,  deep  channel  prescuting  many  dangerd  during  the 
rainy  aeason.  Halting  therefore  at  Las  Senia* — instead  of  following 
the  Lajaa— ivc  note  that  the  two  lines  here  heeorae  identical  and  de- 
Bcending  through  a  dfusely  wooded  territory  reach  the  I'actho  at  Briln, 
sixteen  nud  thirty-three  hundredths  miles  from  the  lake. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  into  all  (lie  dftails 
of  the  Weslern  Division — details  which  will  l>e  found  lliorouglily  am- 
pliUed  by  Mr.  Menocal  in  Conimauder  Lull's  Report.  It  has  been 
Been  that  the  section  from  the  water  shed,  eastward,  U  a  gentle  slope, 
over  well  eultivatod  land,  possessing  means  of  transportntion,  as  well 
as  resources  for  subsistiug  the  force  that  may  be  requireil  for  eannl 
purposes.  The  height  of  the  summit  level  is  only  one  hnndreil  and 
thirty  four  feet  above  the  lake  level ;  add  to  this  twenty-sis  feet,  the 
depth  of  the  canal,  and  we  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  as  the 
"cut"  to  be  made  through  the  Isthmus  at  Nicariigua,  An  esi;avatioii 
which  certainly  secniH  insignificant.  This  low  summit  level,  t)eing 
also  so  near  the  lake,  leaves  ample  space  for  the  development  of  the 
ten  locks  necessary  to  reach  the  Pacific,  while  the  surface  of  the  canal 
will,  for  the  western  shipe,  bo  on  the  average  above  tlie  present  profile 
— advantages  lo  which  it  is  sniiicient  only  to  allude.  Ko  large  stream 
interferes  materiaily  with  the  canal,  ami  the  valleys  are  extended 
enough  to  give  snificicnt  room  for  handling  and  depositing  the  mate- 
rial escavatcd. 

Brito,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  canal,  is  a  town  and  Iiarhor  only  in 
name,  the  full  force  of  the  ^ta  breaking  U]>on  a  low  sand  beach,  which 
terminates  near  the  canal-c.\it  in  a  tall  clitf  of  indurated  clay  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  At  the  foot  of  this  cHH'  is  a  slight 
indentation  of  the  coast  where  the  Rio  Grande  empties.  The  hind 
adjacent  lo  this  river  is  awash  at  low  water  for  a  distance  inland  of 
about  half  a  mile.  The  intention  is  to  dig  out  this  loose  sand,  dredge 
the  Ilio  Grande,  and  throw  a  breikk-walcr  out  from  the  base  of  the 
clilT  to  protect  the  harbor  from  the  K  W,  swell.  All  this  will  nccts- 
sitate  no  little  expense,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  [uiae  feet),  bring- 
ing  an  element  into  tlie  problem,  which  greatly  increases  the  estimates. 

The  Kanleni  DivUiun.  Tho  work  on  the  Eastern  Division  actually 
begins  about  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos;  the 
combined  action  of  the  tributary  river  Frio,  and  the  drain  of  the  San 
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•Tuui  tuworih  the  south-eaat,  haviDg  formeil  a  bar  vrhifli  wil]  liave  to 
bo  dredged  to  a  depth  of  leu  feel  to  form  ft  uliaauiil  of  twentj--#ix. 
This  bur  has  b^n  gradually  di-positing  fur  centuries,  and  is  compt 
of  a  etratum  of  alluvml  matter  ten  feet  ia  thickness,  uadcrlying  nhich 
is  a  bottum  nf  hard  clay.  The  outlay  in  this  locality  will  however  be 
trivial,  the  lake  steamers  even  now  b^iug  alkie  to  enter  the  San  Juan, 
through  the  soft  mud. 

Here  I  would  say  a  word  as  to  the  aystera  proposed  for  this  Divbion. 
As  vm  bflttre  stated,  the  country  for  a  large  diatAuce  around  lake 
Nicaragua  is  dminwi  iutu  that  body  of  water,  thus  making  the  river 
gan  Juan,  for  the  greater  part  of  ita  cour^  simply  an  outlet,  free  from 
the  remarkable  cltaugei  of  level  go  observable  in  tropical  regious. 
Dams  can  therefore  be  erecte<I  along  the  river  without  fear  of  demoli- 
tion by  the  freshets  of  the  raioy  seasou-  The  valley  b  moreover  en- 
closed by  hills  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  stream  from  finding  any 
Other  course,  even  if  its  surface  were  raised  considerably  above  ila 
present  plane. 

TlicjiB  fncl^  liave  been  utilized,  and  slack  water  navigation  effected 
by  a  seriee  ot  dams — four  in  number. 

The  first  dam  is  placed  at  Castillo  rapids,  thirty  seven  miles  from 
Sao  Carlos,  the  water  being  raised  eighteen  feet,  and  becoming  the 
summit  level,  or  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  above  mean  high  tide. 
This  elevation  is  also  the  extreme  high  water  mark  attained  by  the  lake. 

The  two  dams  below  Castillo,  at  Balas  and  Machuca  rapids,  could 
be  of  almost  any  desireil  height,  as  the  river  is  here  bordered  with  hills 
which  at  places  attain  considerable  elevation  ;  the  water  surface  is  to 
be  raised  22.8  and  2G.8  feet  at  each  respectively. 

The  river,  scarcely  five  hundred  feet  broad,  runs  for  the  next  eight- 
een miles,  through  a  narrow,  tortuous  valley  and  winds  about  the  base 
of  precipitous  volcauic  hills.  The  channel  is  from  eighteen  to  ninety 
feet  in  depth — a  canal  ready  in  fact  for  the  average  ship.  This  region 
abounds  with  timber  of  the  best  quality,  while  a  few  miles  backAvhole 
forests  of  the  hule,  or  rubber  tree  are  found. 

At  the  foot  of  this  section,  called  by  the  natives  Agua  Muerte,  on 
account  of  its  dead  still  waters,  the  last  dam  is  placed,  the  water  pass- 
ing over  the  crest  at  au  elevation  of  23.8  feet  above  the  present  surface. 

Around  each  of  the  dams  there  will  be  a  short  canal  with  a  lock  of 
10.3  feet  lift. 

Below  the  Agua  Muerte,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  changes, 
the  San  Juan  becoming  broad  and  full  of  shoals  and  sand,  brought  down 
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by  the  river  San  Carlos  from  the  interior  of  Costa  Rica.  The  canal 
proper  here  begins,  and,  leaving  the  San  Juan  with  all  its  silt  and  de- 
tritus, cuts  straight  across  the  lowland  for  Greytown  harbor,  reaching 
the  ocean  level  at  a  distance  of  forty  one  miles  from  tlie  last  dam. 
There  are  seven  locks  between  Black  water  navigation  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, all  of  them  located  in  rocky  spurs  which  could  not  be  avoided  and 
were  consequently  turned  to  profitable  account,  the  stone  being  suitable 
for  foundations.  The  profile  In  this  section  was  much  better  than  had 
been  expected ;  the  mean  excavation  for  <he  whole  distance  being  less 
than  two  feet  above  the  water-surface  of  the  canal. 

At  a  distance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Greytown  the  ground 
has  a  sharp  fall  of  twenty  feet,  which  brings  it  to  the  sea  level,  and  the 
line  to  the  borders  of  the  first,  or  Silico,  lagoon.  Between  this  point 
and  Greytown  tiiere  is  a  system  of  lagoons,  separated  from  one  another 
by  narrow  marshes  and  connected  by  channels  through  which  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows :  These  lagoons  average  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
in  depth,  and  have  evidently  been  formed  hy  the  same  causes  which  are 
now  operating  to  close  the  outer  harbor.  The  opening  of  ;i  canal,  deep 
enough  for  sea-going  vessels,  consequently  here  reduces  itself  to  a 
question  of  dredging  the  alluvial  matter  and  sand  which  form  the 
bottom  of  these  waters. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  feature  of  the  survey. 
Greytown  Harbor,  can  it  be  restored?  This  problem  is  one  of  such 
magnitude,  that  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  meril^and  demerits  of 
the  several  plans  proposed  would  lead  these  pages  far  beyond  their 
proper  limits;  while  modesty  alone  should  make  the  young  naval 
officer  exceedingly  chary  of  opposing  the  views  of  older  and  more 
experienced  men.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  important 
points  concerning  the  topography  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  a  sjnall  stream,  called  the  San  Juauillo, 
leaves  the  left  bauk  of  the  San  Juan  about  twenty  six  miles  above 
Greytown.  This  small  stream  was  undoubtedly,  Ju  time  gone  by,  the 
main  outlet;  it  flowed  (as  it  docs  now  during  the  midsummer  freshets) 
into  Silico  lagoon,  and  in  course  of  time  pushed  out,  one  beyond  the 
other,  the  successive  harbors  mentioned  above. 

At  last  came  an  unusual  amount  of  detritus  from  the  San  Carlos, 
which  choked  the  San  Juauillo  exit,  and  diverted  the  whole  mass  of 
lake  and  river  water  over  the  low  land  to  the  southward.  Then  the 
lagoons  closed  *  and  a  new  system  began,  only  to  end  in  our  own  day  in 

*  There  Is  a  tradition  of  an  old  Spanish  vessel  which  was  locked  up  in 
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the  same  results ;  thus,  during  the  past  ten  years,  Leafs  island,  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  lower  San  Juan  and  the  Colorado,  has  been  completely 
washed  away,  and,  in  1873,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  river  flowed  through 
the  Colorado  mouth,  emptying  into  the  ocean  twenty  miles  below  Grey- 
town,  where  the  lagoon  process  is  again  repeating  itself. 

The  conclusion  naturally  is,  that  the  San  Juan,  instead  of  serving  to 
keep  o|xin  the  harbor  of  "  San  Juan-del-Norte, "  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  the  cause  of  its  destruction;  and  the  mouth  of  the  earth- 
bearing  river  being  now  at  ^  safe  distance  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
the  known  amount  of  sand  between  the  town  and  the  Caribbean. 

But  is  the  coast  current  not  adding  to  this  amount  ?  No,  for  we  find 
the  ancliorage  a  mile  outdide  to  be  clay  and  coral,  while  the  specimens 
from  the  beach  to  the  southward  show  that  the  light  volcanic  matter 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  is  not  set  up  the  coast  toward  Greytown. 
To  further  prove  that  tliere  is  no  motion  of  translation,  and  that  the 
shifting  of  the  bar  is  entirely  local,  the  shores  of  the  bay  at  Monkey 
point,  thirty  miles  to  the  northward,  are  formed  of  a  deposit  which 
has  evidently  been  long  subject  to  the  action  of  sea  water. 

Assuming  then  that  the  sand  in  the  vicinity  of  Greytown  harbor  is 
a  known  quantity,  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  endeavor  to  fix  the  inner  portion,  above  water,  by  planting 
trees,  which  in  a  few  vears  would  render  the  whole  of  Harbor  Head 
and  Point  Arenas  fc?olid  and  permanent. 

,  The  cost  attei^ling  sueli  an  attempt  would  be  slight,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  vegetation  grows  in  the  troj)ics  would  soon  change  the  low 
mangrove  bushes,  which  already  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  beach, 
into  a  large,  deej)ly  rootod  fore.-t. 

It  will  be  a  more  difficult  matter  to  hold  the  sand  now  under  water 
in  place;  for  the  N.  W.  current  and  easterly  swell  are  continually 
setting  the  bar  to  the  westward  and  towards  the  bight  where  the  river 
channel  formerly  existed.  To  counteract  this  effect  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  a  break-water,  to  the  eastward  of  what  is  known  on  the  charts 
as  Point  Arenas. 

Short  jetties  are  to  be  thrown  out  at  right  angles  to  this  break-water 
to  receive  any  accumulation  of  sand  and  jn'cvent  it  from  drifting 
round  the  end  and  closin*::  the  channel  beyond. 

Whether  this  plan  is  feasible  or  not  is  a  mo()t-j)()int ;  as  it  is  also  an 
open  (juostion  wliether  or  not  the  action  of  the  ocean  would  not  ulti- 

Barco  lagoon,  and  never  able  to  cross  the  bar  on  which  Greytown  is  now 
built. 
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mately  form  a  slioal  still  further  to  seawnnl,  an<)  off  the  enil  of  the 
bniitk-watcr.  Such  action  would  however,  bo  ucc&^sarily  slow,  the 
jetties  tiikiug  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sand  composing  tiie  bar, 
and  tlie  water  from  the  canal  making  a  clean  current,  more  or  less 
effective  agniust  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Having  thus  followed  the  Nicaragua  route  from  ocean  to  ocean,  I 
villi  uot  dwell  upon  the  financial  vicwof  traus-coutineutai  communica- 
tion, nor  enter  into  the  eommerciul  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  ship 
channel  through  the  isthmus;  both  of  which  were  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  Lieut.  Collins'  very  able  paper  on  Darien  and  Atrato.  The 
certain  growth  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  the  neee-a^ity  of  avoid- 
ing the  length  and  perils  of  Cujie  Horn  navigation  will  ultimately  de- 
cide that  $06,000,000  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  incakulable  ad- 
vanLiges  to  Iw  derived  from  the  new  route.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  "secret  of  the  strait,"  so  diligently  sought  by  the  holil  naviga- 
tors of  the  [>ast  centuries,  may  in  this  nineteenth  be  discovered  at  last 
by  tlie  energy  aud  seieucc  of  the  American  people. 
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LIFE  SAVING  AT  SEA. 
By  Lieutenant  Theodorus  B.  M.  Masok,  U.  S.  Navy. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  would  ask  your  attention  this  evening  to  a  subject  wliich  iiiny  be 
literally  of  vital  importauce  to  some  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
that  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  often  discussed  by  sea-fariug  people. 
Plans  suggested  in  hours  of  safety  may  be  put  in  operation  in  momenta 
of  danger.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  man,  who  has  ever  been  to 
sea,  nho  has  not  formed  some  idea  for  self  preservation  ;  indeed  many 
bare  written  on  the  subject.  My  object  has  been  to  collect  some  of 
these  ideas,  especially  those  which  seem  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive, 
vith  the  hope  that  in  the  discussion  others  may  be  proposed. 

Happily  for  us  there  are  some  men  in  our  country  who  are  devoting 
much  time,  thought  and  energy,  to  this  all  important  subject.  In  the 
foremost  rank  of  these  good  workers  stand  the  Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kim- 
,  ball  General  Superintendent  of  the  Life  Saving  Service,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Forbes  and  Captains  Merrinian,  McGownn,  and  Ottinger  of  the  Rev- 
enue Service.  There  are  also  two  societies  wbieh  have  the  matter  ia 
band,  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Life  saving  Be- 
nevolent Association  of  New  York.  In  Europe  much  of  the  expense 
of  the  life  saving  service  is  covered  by  private  subscription,  with  us 
but  little. 

Little  I  am  sorry  to  say  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Navy,  even 
to  preserve  its  own  members.    It  seems  to  me,  that  next  to  overcoming 
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an  euemy,  the  duty  of  a  Xaval  officer  is  to  protect  his  friends.  A  good 
general  always  plans  his  retreat.  Why  should  not  a  good  Naval  officer 
arrange  for  withdrawing  after  aa  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 
elements  ? 

The  Oneida  and  Huron  furnish  us  with  examples  of  the  general 
ways  in  which  vessels  are  loi?t,  and,  consequently,  have  to  be  aban- 
doned and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  a  vessel  once  irretrievably  lost,  it  is 
the  dutv  of  a  commander  to  save  his  crew.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Oneida  would  have  been  similar  if  she  had  been  burned,  rammed, 
sunk  by  shot  or  torpedoed. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  cases,  first  seeing  what  was  done  to  pre- 
serve life  and  then  conjecturing  what  means,  had  they  been  at  hand, 
might  have  been  of  service.  I  use  the  term  "had  they  been  at  hand"  be- 
cause means  must  be  provided  beforehand  and  ought  to  be  supplied  in 
the  outfit  of  every  vessel. 

The  United  States  Steam  Sloop  Oneida  (6)  left  the  harbor  of  Yoka- 
hania,  Japan,  homeward  hound,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1869.  Iler  crew  consisted  of  twenty-five  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  two  men.  At  7  o'clock  that  same  evening  she  was  run  into  in 
the  Bay  of  Yedo  by  the  English  merchant  steamer  Bombay,  and  being 
cut  into,  on  the  quarter,  to  the  water's  edge,  sank  with  twenty  two  offi- 
cers and  ninety  five  nioii,  iitteon  minutes  afterwards.  It  is  not  in  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  sad 
accident. 

The  Bombay,  after  the  colli.'5ion,  continued  on  her  way,  her  captain 
te.sti lying  that  he  h;ui)p()sed  the  Oneida  all  safe  because  he  heard  no 
sounds  of  alarm  or  signal  guns. 

The  j)ersons  saved  tell  us  that  the  officers  and  men  were  perfectly 
cool,  that  they  fell  in  at  their  (|uarters  and  there  remained  until  or- 
dered into  tlie  rigging  by  the  (Japtain  ;  that  one  (luarter  boat  was 
lowered,  in  which  the  surgeon  and  fifteen  men  got  away,  the  boat  be- 
ing so  much  injured,  in  lowering,  tiiat  she  sank  as  she  went  alongside 
of  tlie  Idaho.  The  remaining  survivors  escaped  in  the  1st  cutter 
whicli,  f(jrtunately,  floated  out  of  her  era  He,  as  the  ship  went  down. 
We  are  told  that  poor  Adams  after  much  delay  in  getting  to  the  mag- 
azine succeeded  in  procuring  three  cartridges  which  were  fired  at  least 
ten  minutes  after  tlie  accident.  Capt.  Williams'  last  recorded  words 
were  :  "  What  can  I  do?  They  would  not  give  me  boat^s  when  I  asked 
for  them."  The  Oneida,  like  all  vessels  of  her  class,  carried  but  few 
boats,  which  had  they  all  been  serviceable  would  have  held  but  a  part 
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of  her  crew.  What  boats  she  had  were  said  to  be  unsenworthy,  hiiv- 
iDg  been  tnin^fcrrcd  from  other  ships  on  the  station,  and  unly  twocould 
be  lowered  directly  iVom  the  davits  and  one  of  these  was  completely 
U8C<1  up  iu  the  collision. 

Ijet  us  now  eeo  what  means  ini<,'ht  have  I^eon  at  hand,  which  would 
probably  have  eavid  most  of  her  crew, 

A  man  who  can  swim  and  tloat  can  support  him^ielf  in  the  water  for 
a  long  time  witliout  a.-^iiUtiincc,  by  judiciouf^ly  husbamling  his  forces. 
Thesim|)Iest  means  then  fur  immediate  preservation  would  have  been 
swimming;  cajiecially  in  moderately  smooth  water  and  with  the  diaiice 
of  meeting  a  Heating  spar  or  othe.r  part  of  the  wreck.  It  U  curious 
that  such  an  important  element  i^eems  to  be  entirely  omitted  from  the 
routine  drills  of  the  navy  an^I  does  not  even  find  a  place  in  the  mi- 
nute reports  which  are  made  of  mcn'sothcripiulifiea|iona.*  The  intelli- 
gent management  of  the  Naval  Academy  ix  obliterutiug  this  fault  us  far 
as  the  graduates  are  concerned  and  we  may  hope  that  some  similar 
practice  obtains  on  board  our  apprentice  ships.  Why  shouM  it  not  be 
found  in  the  weekly  routine  of  every  ship  in  the  service?  Temperature 
permitting  of  course. 

A  ]>erson,  even  not  a  swimmer,  who  has  confidence  from  practice  can 
be  sustained  almost  indetinitely  by  very  little  additional  buoyancy. 
We  have  niauy  different  inventions  which  give  such  aid,  but  must  of 
them  require  additional  space,  a  coveted  article  in  a  crowde<l  ship,  and 
woidd  generally  he  stowed  where  they  could  ni)t  he  gotton  at  when 
really  wanted.  Kvery  person  on  board  has  a  bed  of  some  kiml,  the 
man  his  hammock  and  mattress,  the  officer  his  mattress,  the.^e  con- 
verted into  life  preservers  are  always  on  hand  and  take  up  no  addi- 
tional room. 

Itear  Admiral  Ryder,  R.  N.,  first  proposed  the  use  of  the  bamnioek, 
in  n  short  paper,  ]mblished  in  volume  XV  of  tiie  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institute,  iu  which  he  says  that  at  his  request  (Jom'dr, 
Cyprian  Bridge,  of  the  Caletlonia,  carried  on  some  experiments  and 
found;  that,  n  rather  new  cotton  hammock  supported  seven  naked  mea 
for  some  minutes — four  men  for  a  considerable  time — and  believM  that 
it  could  have  continued  to  do  so  for  an  hour.     Captain  Arthur  AVilms- 

'  A  l>oalman  was  once  Imilgerei]  by  a  student  who  informed  bini  that  be- 
cause lie  eoulil  not  rcail  nor  write  at  least  lialf  of  his  life  was  teasled.  The 
boat  swm  after  sinking  the  Itoatman  asked  the  student  if  ho  could  swim, 
the  answer  was  in  the  negative.    Then  said  lie  tlie  whole  of  jour  life  is 
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hurst  of  the  Valiant  found  that  a  hammock  with  a  six  pound  shot  at- 
tatched  to  one  end,  a  most  trying  test,  sank  in  five  minutes.  The 
buoyancy  of  the  hammock  at  first  being  113.74  lbs.  The  same  shot 
suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  hammock  was  sustained  nine  min- 
utes. The  ticking  of  the  mattress  was  then  oiled,  and  the  hammock 
supported  the  weight  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
that  a  hammock  capable  of  thus  supporting  a  dead  weight,  would  be 
of  great  use  to  a  man. 

By  filling  the  mattress  with  cork  shavings,  which  are  very  cheap, 
generally  being  thrown  away,  additional  buoyancy  may  be  obtained. 
A  mattress  six  feet  by  four  feet  stuffed  with  this  material  weighed 
twenty  pounds,  its  buoyancy  was  sufficient  to  support  eighty  pounds 
dead  weight,  indefinitely.  The  cost  of  the  mattress  was  one  half  that 
of  a  hair  one.     Cgcoa  fibre  has  also  been  used  with  good  results. 

Cork  mattresses  5  ft  6.  X  1  ft  10  and  three  inches  deep  (hammock 
size)  stuffed  with  granulated  cork,  weighing  thirteen  pounds  and  hav- 
ing a  buoyancy  of  sixty  pounds,  are  now  issued  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Captain  E.  P.  Wilson,  R.  N.,  in  his  account  of  the  burning  of  the 
Bombay  says  that,  had  the  idea  occurred  to  them  to  use  the  hammocks, 
all  hands  might  have  been  saved  ;  as  it  was  only  those  in  the  davit- 
boats  were.  It  was  impossible  in  this  case  to  get  the  boom  boats  out 
on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  tackles. 

Admiral  Ryder,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "  Life  saving  at  sea  by  cork 
mattresses, "  tells  us  that  the  best  way  to  use  the  hammock,  for  one 
person,  is  to  secure  the  clews  together,  forming  a  ring,  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  lashing  on  the  exterior  in  order  to  tauten  it.  A 
hammock  secured  in  this  way  will  support,  not  only  the  man  in  it, 
but,  two  other  persons  hanging  on  at  the  outside.  If  the  precaution 
is  taken  to  fit  a  piece  of  stuff"  for  a  seat,  the  person  may  even  safely 
indulge  in  sleep.  As  with  all  life  preservers  a  person  must  be  satisfied 
in  having  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  water.  Two  hammocks 
are  best  secured  together  at  the  ends,  the  men  placing  themselves  be- 
tween them  with  one  arm  over  each. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes,  in  a  letter  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  Jan- 
uary fifth,  and  in  his  pamphlet,  "  The  Hammock  as  a  life  Preserver," 
tells  us,  that  a  cotton  canvas  hammock  containing  a  mattress  composed  of 
cork  shavings,  sustained  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  iron  six  min- 
utes ;  ninety-six  pounds  ten  minutes ;  sixty-two  pounds  one  hour  and  five 
minutes,  and  thirty-two  pounds  indefinitely.  The  same  hammock  and 
bed  put  into  a  close  woven  coUou  bag,  subjected  to  a  process  of  water 
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prooGag,  was  sustained  one  hour  anil  twelve  minutes  with  one  hundred  ' 
and  sixty  pounds  against  six  minutes  aa  before  stated ;  eight  hours  and 
a  half  witli  niuety-eix  pounds,  agaiust  ten  minutes,  and  ^\*ith  sixty-two 
pouoda  four  hours  agaiust  one  hour  and  five  miuutes,  it  will  be  seen, 
thus,  that,  the  hammock  and  mattress  in  the  bag  floats  nearly  four 
times  longer  than  without  it.  A  further  test  showed  that  a  common 
hammock  with  the  usual  hair  mattress,  when  put  into  a  bag,  floated 
twenty-four  hours  with  oue  thirty-two  i>ouud  shot.  Twenty  hammocks 
thus  provided,  lashed  to  spars,  would  float  a  two  thousand  pounds  an- 
chor and  a  huudred  would  float  the  largest  anchor  iu  the  navy. 

Further  careful  experiments  showed  that  a  cotton  canvas  bag, 
water  proofed,  containing  a  cork  mattress,  supported  two  thirty-two 
pound  shot  twenty-nine  hours  and  forty  miuutes,  aud,  with  the  common 
hair  mattress,  it  remained  above  water  ten  hours  and  thirteen  minutes 
with  the  same  weight. 

Mr.  Forbes  also  makes  some  valuable  suggestions  iu  regard  to  the 
construction  of  raft?,  usiug  spars  and  hammocks. 

Lieut.  Commander  F.  W.  Dickens,  writing  to  the  Army  and  Kavy 
Journal,  objects  to  Mr.  Forbes'  bag,  as  superfluous  at  all  times  except 
shipwreck  aud  unserviceable  if  the  hammocks  should  happeu  to  be 
"  dowu  "  at  the  moment  of  danger.  He  proposes  instead  a  cork  mat- 
tress with  waterproof  ticking  aud  a  waterproof  clothes-bag,  tlie  of- 
ficers being  provided  with  similar  bags  for  soiled  linen  receptacles. 

From  all  the  foregoing  evideuce  it  would  seem  that,  iu  some  form 
of  the  hammock,  we  have  a  serviceable  life  preserver.  The  cork  mat- 
tress covered  withawaterproof  ticking,  [this  ticking  to  be  furnished  with 
straps  so  that  it  could  be  used  separately  from  tiie  hammock  if  neces- 
sary,] the  hammock  itself  being  also  treated  with  a  water- proofing 
mixture  to  add  to  its  impenetrability  and  to  preserve  the  bed  clothes 
at  exercise  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best. 

Tho  objections  that  can  be  raised  to  the  system  are  first,  the  hardness 
of  the  bed.  Few  I  think  would  complain  of  this  however  if  they 
fully  realized  the  advautage  to  be  derived  iu  the  time  of  danger ;  second 
the  supplying  of  a  couveuieut  conveyance  for  deserters ;  as  such  it  would 
really  be  doing  double  duty,  ridding  the  service  of  bad  men  as  well 
as  preserving  the  good. 

Had  the  hammocks  of  the  Oneida  been  fitted  as  life  preservers  every 
man  on  boord  might  have  been  saved  and  we  should  have  had  a  useful 
realisation  of  a  witty  caricature,  iu  a  late  number  of  Punch,  showing 
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a  naval  coirmanrler  swimmin;^  off  at  the  head  of  his  officers  and  men, 
a  sinkinc^  ship  heiiig  ?«ho\vu  in  the  background. 

At  ?»ea,  far  from  the  land,  it  would  be  necessanr  to  have  boat*?,  as 
provi>ion3  would  then  have  to  be  provided  for.  It  is  evident  that  a 
ship  cannot  carry  enough  boats  of  the  present  style,  to  stow  all  hands, 
and  then  again  the  only  boats,  that  can  generally  be  used  in  an 
eraeri'encv  are  those  that  are  all  readv  for  lowerin*?,  time  and  the 
elements  generally  preventing  elaborate  proceedings.  But  when  the 
additional  misfortune  of  the  boats  provided  being  unseaworthy  from 
long  service  or  damage,  or  from  the  iniquitous  system  of  taking  the 
best  boats  of  a  homeward  bound  vessel  to  supply  deficiencies  on  the 
station,  a  system  sometimes  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  force  of 
circumstances,  befalls  the  luckless  mariner,  he  is  to  be  pitied.  We 
should  indeed  look  for  improvement.  L?irge  bolsas  and  life  rafls  would 
seem  to  fill  this  void.  But  they  are  cumbersome  and  take  time  to 
fill  or  fit.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Berthon  has  invented  a  collapsing  boat,  a 
full  description  of  which  with  illustrations  will  be  found  in  volume  XXI 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institute.  This  boat,  con- 
sisting: of  a  frame  work  of  wood  or  iron  and  a  skin  of  heavv  canvass, 
is  built  of  almost  any  size;  stows  in  very  small  space;  is  light  and 
ea.-ilv  han<ileil.  Tliere  need  never  be  a  lack  of  them,  on  foreiirn  ser- 
vice,  UH  thev  can  ha  ea-silv  transnorted  an<l  st«)\ved.  A  sailniaker  can 
alwavs  rebuild  thoin  it'  necessary.  Thev  have  been  ailopted  in  the 
En;:lisli  navy  and  transj)(>rt  service,  especially  for  the  troopships.  An 
excellent  lowering  a])paratus  is  provided  which  tirst  expands  and  then 
lowers  them. 

If  the  present  style  of  boat  is  to  be  depended  upon  they  shouM  at 
least  be  fitted  j)artially  as  life-boats,  r«)oniy  and  perfectly  seaworthy, 
not  being  built  entirely  for  looks  and  speed,  the  latter  (piality  being 
transferred  to  the  ship.  They  shonhl  be  fitted  so  as  to  be  quickly  and 
easily  lowered,  no  liftin;i  being  necessary.  An  excellent  lowering  Jip" 
paratus  is  proposed  by  Mr.  (r.  G.  Laurence  of  Diindee,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Engineer  for  Dec.  14tli  1«S77.  The 
U.  ^'^.  patent  office  could  no  doubt  also  provide  some  good  patterns, 
of  home  invention  ;  in  fact  there  is  now  a  first  rate  plan  in  operation 
on  board  some  of  the  New  York  ferry  boats. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Bombay  heard  no  sound  of 
distress  or  siL'nal  \i\\\\.  This  was  due  in  the  first  case  to  Naval  disci- 
pline  and  was  j)erfeetly  proj)er ;  but  that  a  man-of-war  should  take  ten 
minutes  to  make   a  recognized  signal  for  assistance,  when  that  assist- 


ance  was  really  needed,  wns  not  proper.  Means  of  firing  guns  or  roek- 
eU  should  ahvaya  be  ol  Iiand.  Tlint  this  is  not  tlie  case  we  all  know  ; 
powder  is  too  much  feared  by  ita  friends.  We  hnve  all  seen  a  liuitorn 
put  out  three  decks  away  from  a  niagnEiuo  which  was  to  be  opened. 
Fowder  in  n  tank  on  deck  cnnuot  irasEilily  be  more  dangcroils  than  a 
turpentine  chest.  As  the  eartridges  might  be  drowned  in  a  heavy  sea 
or  the  primers  might  miss,  it  woidd  be  well  to  have  special  life 
saving  and  signni  cartridges  preparc<l,  contained  in  metal  cases,  fitted 
with  friction  primers,  a  gun  or  mortnr  with  an  asal  vent  being  pro- 
vided for  their  use.  The  rockets  should  also  be  fitted  with  friction 
igniters. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  sad  story  of  the  "  Huron,"  so  fresh  in  all  our 
memories.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reconnt  the  eventa  of  that  fearful 
night  off  Currituck.  ]Many  of  ua  lost  friends,  noble  fellows,  who,  if 
proper  appliances  had  been  at  hand,  might  yet  be  with  us. 

Her  crew  should  all  have  been  swimmers  and  her  hammocks  life 
preservers.  Her  boats  should  all  have  been  properly  fittc<l.  These 
precautious  arc  enumerated,  as  they  might,  as  a  last  resort,  have  saved 
life.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  none  of  them  should  be  useil.  The 
records  of  our  life-saving  service  show  us  that  they  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous methods.  The  hawser  with  ita  life  car  or  breeches  buoy  being 
generally  the  safest  conveyance.  In  order  to  u.«e  these,  however,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  establish  communication  by  means  of  a  small  line. 
This  communication  once  established  the  crew  are  almost  always 
saved.*  It  is  now  the  custom  to  send  this  line  from  the  shore  to  the 
ship,  but  a  slight  study  of  the  subject  will  show  us  that  the  contrary 
method  is  by  far  the  easiest.  From  the  shore  the  line  sent  through  the 
air  has  to  come  against  the  wind,  the  accuracy  and  aim  being  thus 
greatly  lessened;  the  ship  is  a  much  smaller  target  than  the  »hore ; 
the  apparatus  has  sometimes  to  be  conveye<l  miles  under  the  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances  whereas  on  the  vossel  it  is  always  at  hand  one 
man  being  enough  to  do  the  shore  work.  The  medium  of  the  water, 
by  means  of  current,  win<l  and  sea  is  entirely  precluded  fromthe  shore, 
whereas  from  the  shi|)  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  service.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  every  vessel,  either  in  the  caiiie  of  humanity  or  by 


•  The  records  of  tlio  Life-saving  Service  show  a  total  of  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  one  lives  saved  by  its  dllTurent  contrivances  in  the  lisc:il  j-uar  of 
7ft-77.  Thirty  nine  lives  were  lost  on  tlie  coast,  all  wiiilst  tliey  were  endeav- 
oring to  cet  ashore  by  bouts  or  swimming  with  or  witJiout  life  preservers. 
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farce  of  law,  should  carry  aome  coDtrivaoce  for  conveying  a  email  line 
M.itiy  uic-thods  bave  been  proposed,  let  119  proceed  to  exaniioe  somo 

of  tl>.-lll. 

I  Altiioiigh  the  attempt  ia  eitreinelj  ancertain  and  hazanlonB,  a  1 
vtroDg  luau  aud  expert  svrimmer,  aa  in  tlie  cara  of  Ensign  Luinen 
Young,  might  suc<:eed  by  means  of  a  life  pn^crver,  Merriman  dress, 
Bpar  or  bolsa  in  carrying  the  line.  Young  would  undoubtedly  have 
succeeded  had  a  pi-oper  line  been  pruvide<l,  Thedaogerto  a  avrimmer 
is  froiD  the  surf,  a  life  preserver  only  adding  to  this  danger  aa  it  keeps 
the  man  on  top  of  the  water  and  does  not  allow  him  t^i  gain  a  fnoting. 
At  auy  ratA,  linea,  of  at  least  two  hundred  fathoma  in  length,  should 
be  provided  uiid  kept  on  reels  ready  for  such  emergencies.  These 
lines  should  be  kept  covered,  so  that  they  may  be  as  light  as  possible 
when  wanted  for  use. 

Cn«ks,  spars  and  even  boxes  have  sometimes  been  used  with  succees, 
but  the  difficulty  with  them  is,  that  they  are  kept  back  by  the  drug 
of  line  ;  that  once  ashore  they  are  drawn  back  by  the  undertow  ;  that 
the  coast  current,  which  generally  exists,  carries  them  lu  a  diagonal 
direction,  espeudiug  all  the  line  before  they  can  reach  the  sliure. 
Mr.  Kimball  proposes  a  very  simple  apparatus  which  be  describee  as 
two  planks  shaped  and  placed  like  the  runners  of  a  sledge  joined  by 
battens  at  the  top.  These  obviate  the  first  objection,  by  advancing 
easily  when  aground  but  receding  with  difficulty.  To  add  buoyancy 
a  water  cask  or  scuttle  butt  tightly  closed  is  fastened  to  the  forward 
part.  At  the  after-end  a  reel,  of  new  mauilla  line,  is  placed  with  its 
axle  vertical,  the  bitter-eud  being  made  fast  on  board.  The  line  un- 
reels from  the  float,  thus  obviating  the  second  difficulty.  The  third, 
he  says,  it  will  not  surmount.  I  would  propose  the  addition  of  a  small 
sail  which  if  the  wind  were  on  shore  would  probably  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. An  inextinguishable  light  of  some  kind  would  also  show  the 
point  of  landing  at  night. 

Commander  Howell  has  suggested  that  in  shoal  water  a  howitzer 
carriage,  fitted  with  a  plank  screen  to  add  to  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  advancing  force  of  the  waves,  might  be  used. 

A  congreve  or  other  rocket  float  such  as  proposed  for  torpedoes 
might  also  be  successful. 

The  air  is,  however,  the  best  medium  of  communication.  Here,  if  our 
apparatus  is  good,  we  have  everything  in  our  favor. 

Captain  Nares  B.  N.  proposes  a  kite  made  of  canvass  with  a  woodea 
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frame,  a  tripping  line  is  fitted  to  dip  it  on  gelling  over  ibe  land  so 
that  it  will  descend  and  be  caught  by  those  on  sbure,  this  might  be 
made  self  attaching  by  adding  a  small  grapncU  to  tlie  tail.  The 
mortar  is  advocated  by  our  Life-saving  Servit-e  ou  the  score  of  cheap- 
ness and  is  being  daily  improved  upon.  Tlie  latest  development,  re- 
ported  by  Lieut.  Lyle  of  tlie  Army  Ordnance,  who  is  detailed  to  make 
experiments  in  this  line,  is  a  III  inch  H.  L.  R.  weighing,  with  its 
bed,  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  With  lliid  he  has  thrown  a  line 
sixhundrcd  and  niaetyVbur  and  two  thirds  yards.  Direction  and  force  of 
the  wind  not  slated.  The  line  used  is  similar  to  that  lately  adopted, 
in  the  service,  for  eij^nal  halliardii,  being  supplied  in  two  sizes;  the 
first,  .22  inch  in  diameter,  ninety  threads;  the  second,  .13  inch  in  di- 
ameter, twenty-seven  threads.  With  the  mortar  il  is  necessary  to  have 
a  pin  bourd  from  which  to  pay  oiT  the  line.  A  gun  of  this  kind  would 
answer  for  saluting  and  signalling  aboard  unanued  vessels.  I  think 
that  the  metallic  cartridge  and  friction  primer  would  add  to  its  cer- 
tainty in  a  case  like  the  Huron's. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  just  sent  me  an  account  of  a  mortar  or  firing  tube, 
invented  by  a  shoemaker  of  Weymouth,  which  would  seem  to  have  nc- 
coniplidhed  wonders.  It  consists  of  a  pipe  or  tube  of  brass  closed  at 
the  lower  end,  and  fitted  so  as  to  be  stuck  up  on  the  deck,  on  a  block, 
or  in  the  earth.  Its  weight  is  twenty  nine  aud  a  half  puuods.  A 
charge  of  three  ounces  of  powder  is  used.  The  pnyectile  is  a  hollow 
tube  three  inches  in  diameter  closed  at  one  cud,  toward  the  charge  :  in 
this  tube  is  coiled  one  hundred  aud  lifiy  yards  of  small  line  the  end  of 
which  is  made  fast  to  about  three  feet  of  a  larger  one  strongly  twisted: 
this  latter  posses  out  of  the  muzzle,  over  the  fork,  in  the  end  of  a  rod, 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  gnn,  and  is  then  secured  to  the  end  of  a  sec- 
ond small  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  which  is  coilc«l  in  a 
cylinder  held  in  the  hand  of  the  operator.  The  line  is  treated  with 
parafine.  Wilh  this  little  apparatus  a  range  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  is  said  to  have  been  obtained. 

In  an  emergency,  a  gun,  loaded  nith  an  empty  shell,  in  the  fuze 
bole  of  wliich  a  length  of  small  chain  should  be  toggled  and  n  line 
fastened  to  the  chaiu,  might  be  used,  the  charge  of  course  being 
greatly  reduced.  Or,  again,  a  projectile  might  be  extent  porizi^d  by 
winding  up  the  end  of  the  chain  into  a  ball  of  the  required  size,  marl- 
ing and  covering  it  with  canvas.  For  short  distances  the  ramrod  of  a 
musket  might  be  used. 

Another  favorite  plan  is  the  rocket    The  English  Hooper  rocket, 
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Tery  similar  in  constructioii  to  the  original  Boxer,  has  g^ven  ezodlent 
results.  Its  range  is  about  four  hundred  and  ten  yards,  weight  aboat 
seTentj  pounds.  This  is  being  introduced  for  trial  in  our  lafeHMiving 
Service. 

The  Grermans  have  two  kinds  of  rockets  made  at  Spaudan.  Of  the 
first  called  the  rescue  rocket,  there  are  two  siies  one  3.15  inches  the  other 
1,97  inches  in  diameter,  weighing 41.87  pounds  and  15.48  pounds,  rang* 
ing  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  The 
second  kind,  called  the  anchor  rocket,  is  fitted  irfth  a  four  armed  anchor 
and  can  be  used  for  hauling  boats  out  through  the  surf  or  for  attaching 
lines  on  uninhabited  coasts. 

The  Russians  have  a  rocket  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds,  with  a 
range  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  yards. 

In  carrying  on  some  experiments  last  spring,  to  find  a  method  fbr 
conveying  lines  over  a  building,  I  found  that,  by  attaching  an  untarred 
spun-yam  line  to  our  common  navy  signal  rocket  and  firing  it  at  small 
angles,  a  range  of  over  one  hundred  yards,  running  out  three  hundred 
yards  of  line,  with  remaining  energy  enough  to  carry  quite  a  heavy  pin 
board  some  distance,  could  be  obtained.    Even  this  might  be  of  use. 

The  rocket  would  seem  to  have  advantages  over  all  the  other  meth- 
ods ;  especially  in  the  confusion  of  a  wreck  where  a  gun  could  not 
perhaps  be  trained  or  a  mortar  planted  or  steadied. 

Lieut.  Comd'r  Dickens  proposes  a  ball  of  unquenchable  fire,  which, 
when  thrown  in  the  water  with  the  patch  removed,  lights  up  the 
surroundings  for  a  great  distance.  This  if  used  on  board  the  Huron 
might  have  saved  the  valuable  hours  wasted,  in  waiting  for  day  light, 
to  find  the  shore. 

Once  the  small  line  on  shore  a  whip  can  be  hauled  in  either  direction 
by  which  the  hawser  is  conveyed.  Every  ship  could  carry  a  breeches- 
buoy  ;  if  not,  one  could  be  easily  extemporized  with  a  hammock  life 
preserver  with  a  bag  attached  to  stand  in.  The  breeches-buoy  is 
hauled  along  the  hawser  by  means  of  the  whip,  the  preserver  being 
added  to  keep  the  passenger  afloat  in  a  very  heavy  sea. 

Although  we  have  deprecated  the  use  of  ships  boats  and  individual 
efibrts  with  life  preservers  there  is  one  method  which  would  seem  to 
be  feasible.  The  hammocks,  being  made  buoyant,  could  be  secured 
together,  side  by  side,  by  attaching  the  clews  to  lines  at  either  end  ; 
with  a  large  number,  two,  or  even  three  rows  thus  formed  could  be 
joined  together.    This  >aft  being  flexible  would  take  the  conforma- 
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tion  of  the  surface  and  would  not  be  open  to  the  danger  of  pitch 
poling — a  defect  which  exists   with  even  the  best  liTe-boats. 

Thus  fur  we  have  only  considered  what  could  be  done  from  the 
veMcl.  On  shore  much  is  done  to  assist  ships  in  distress.  In  order  to 
understand  what,  we  must  here  make  a  brief  retrospect.  In  1791 
the  Humane  Socictj'  of  Massachusetts  was  incorporated  for  the  pur< 
pose  of  rescuing  eliip-wrecked  mariuers.  This  society  erected  and 
equipped  lifo  savinj;  Htntions  and  shelter  huts  on  the  coast  of  their 
own  state,  the  expanse  b^lng  defrayed  by  private  contributions.  Many 
lives  were  saved  by  its  volunteer  crews.  Even  in  this  year  we  fiud 
aeventy-six  Hfesnviiig  stations  and  eight  shelter  huts  are  maintained 
by  it.  In  I84S  the  general  government  turned  its  attention  to  the 
subject  and  by  small  appropriations  filled  out  and  maintained  a  num- 
ber of  stations.  These  stations  were,  however,  wanting  in  many  of  the 
necessary  features  and  were  manned  entirely  by  volunteers  whose  at- 
tendance could  not  always  be  couuted  on  and  who  allowed  the  appar- 
atus to  deteriorate.  The  Life  Siiviiig  B  'uevolent  society  of  New  York, 
incorporated  March  2i>,  1349,  like  its  sister  in  Masschusetts,  established 
stations  on  the  Long  Island  and  Jersey  coast,  many  of  which  are  still 
in  use.  In  1872  the  present  very  efficient  and  growing  Life-saving 
Service  was  organized.  The  work  done  seems  almost  incomprehensible 
in  view  of  the  snialiuess  of  the  appropriations.  To  Mr.  Kimball,  the 
General  Superintendent,  and  his  assistants,  the  greatest  credit  is  due. 
Weknow  little  of  the  difficulties  which  they  have  had .tosurraount.  He- 
sultsare  the  best  means  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  an  institution. 
Wherever  the  proper  development  hns  been  afforded,  by  legislative 
action,  the  success  has  been  wonderful.  The  coast  of  North  Carolina 
is  the  weakest  point  now,  and  Mr.  Kimball  is  using  every  endeavor 
to  get  money  to  render  It  as  humanly  secure  as  the  rest  of  our  shore 
lino.  Those  who  have  the  work  in  hand,  are  fully  competent  to  make 
the  needed  improvements,  if  only  they  have  the  means  giveu  them. 
They  want  assistance  and  it  would  seem  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  of  the  navy  should  do  what  we  can  for  them  by  word  or  deed. 

The  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  is  divided  into  seven  districts. 
Each  district  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  the  large  ones  have, 
besides,  an  assistant.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  superintendent  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  go  inspecting  and  drilling  his  crews. 

This  duty  seems  to  be  creditably  performed.  There  are  besides  these 
superintendents  several  general  inspectors,  who  are  as  a  rule  taken 
from   the  Kevenue  marine. 
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The  districts  are  as  follows : — 

No.  1,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  six  Life-saving  Stations. 

No.  2,  Massachusetts,  fourteen  Life-saving  Stations. 

No.  3,  Rho<le  Island  and  Long  Island,  thirty-six  Life-saving  Stations. 

No.  4,  New  Jersey,  forty  Life-savinsr  Stations. 

No.  5,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  Cape  Charles,  eight 
Life-saving  Stations. 

No.  6,  Virginia,  from  Cape  Henry  and  North  Carolina,  ten  Life- 
saving  Stations. 

2^0.  7,  Florida,  eight  houses  of  refuge. 

The  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  districts  are  on  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
eleventh  is  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon,  furnished  with  eleven 
life  boat  stations. 

In  the  second  district  besides  the  government  stations  are  those  of 
the  Humane  Societv. 

There  are  three  classes  of  stations. 

First,  Life-saving  Stations : — Situated  in  localities  remote  from  set- 
tlements, furnished  with  every  possible  appliance  for  rescuing  the  ship- 
wrecked, and  ministering  to  the  immediate  necessities  and  comforts  of 
those  saved.  They  also  furnish  quarters  for  the  keepers  and  crews. 
On  account  of  tlie  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  management, 
the  Ftations  are  manned  only  during  the  winter  months.  That  this  is 
unwise,  although  nece.«sary,  the  Huron  dis:ister showed.  The  crews  uow 
consi«it  of  six  surf  men  besides  the  keeper. 

Second,  Lifeboat  vStations  : — located  near  settlements  where  volun- 
teer crews  can  easily  be  summoned.  These  are  furnished  with  boats 
and  .«uch  other  appliances  as  the  nature  of  their  situation  calls  for. 
The  stations  of  the  11th  district  are  of  this  nature. 

Third,  Houses  of  Reluge: — Situated  in  desolate  localities,  where  the 
general  state  of  the  coast  does  not  call  for  the  use  of  the  appliances 
furnished  to  the  other  classes  of  stations.  These  are  intended  to  afford 
shelter  to  those  who  may  come  ashore.  They  are  provisioned  and  sup- 
pi  i(d  with  medicines,  blankets,  beds,  &c.  Small  boats  are  placed  in 
them  with  which  to  reach  points  of  safety  or  passing  vessels.  A  keeper, 
with  his  family,  resides  in  them. 

Some  of  the  stations  are  connected  with  the  Weather  Signal  Service, 
and  are  used  as  warning  posts  for  passing  vessels:  this  feature  should 
be  extended  to  all  of  them,  and  if  the  International  code  flags  were 
added  to  the  outfits,  vessels  could  communicate  with  any  part  of  the 
world   from   many  points  on  the  coast.     A  shore  line  of  telegraph 
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Bbould  connect  the  stations  with  each  other,  this  line  being  beeides  fit* 
ted  with  alarm  boxes  un  the  polea,  would  serve  for  the  patrols  to  seud 
in  signals  of  diatresa  from  wherever  they  might  be. 

The  small  surf-boat  is  used  at  almost  all  the  stations.  Our  coast  is 
so  sandy  and  rugged  that  it  is  impossible  to  transport  life-boats  weigh- 
ing generally  four  or  five  thonsand  pounds.  The  surf  men  are  also 
familiar  with  this  style  of  boat  and  seem  to  place  more  reliance  in  it 
than  in  any  other.  The  smalliiess  of  the  crews  renders  even  this  very 
difficult  of  transportation  to  any  distance.  Where  they  can  he  hired, 
horses  are  used,  but  where  they  are  most  wanted  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  recommended  that  four  horses  be  kept  at  the  stations 
on  the  most  exposed  and  desolate  parts  of  the  cpast.  The  patrols 
conld  ride  two  of  these  horses,  the  other  two  being  always  in  reserve 
to  bring  out  the  apparatus. 

The  men,  as  we  have  before  staled,  are  employed  for  only  a  part  of 
the  year.  This  necessitates  the  breaking  in  of  new  crews  every  season. 
The  pay  is  small  and  the  work  most  arduous,  which  prevents  men  from 
reshipping.  It  is  now  proposed  to  regularly  enlist  the  men  ;  employ- 
ing them  in  the  ofi'  months  in  drilling,  making  a  coast  road,  building 
stations,  repairing  apparatus,  putting  up  telegraphs  and  patroling  the 
coast,  in  case  of  a  possible  accident,  or  to  prevent  smuggling.  The 
crew  as  it  now  stands  is  too  small.  Two  men  are  always  on  patrol ;  in 
case  of  an  alarm  one  or  both  of  these  will  be  absent.  The  beats  at 
present,  in  some  localities,  arc  longer  than  can  possibly  be  watched  by 
one  man,  often  reaching  a  length  of  eight  miles.  Then  again  no  lee- 
way is  left  for  the  sick  list  or  uoaruidable  absence.  By  a  regularsys- 
tem  of  enlistment  good  crews  could  be  obtained  from  districts  where 
plenty  of  men  are  to  be  found,  and  transferred  to  those  where  the  ma- 
terial ia  poor. 

The  appliances  furnished  at  a  complete  station  are: — 

A  surf-boat  fully  equipped,  boat  carriage,  mortar  and  appliances, 
pin  boanl  with  line,  sand  tarpaulin  and  pegs,  whip  and  hawser.  Sand 
anchor,  tackle  and  crutch. 

Signal  flags,  lanterns  and  coston  lights. 

Beach  light. 

Life  car,  life  raft  and  breeches  buoy,  medicines,  tools,  provisions, 
blankets  and  beds,  also 

A  hand  cart,  in  which  those  of  the  above  named  articles,  except  the 
boat,  that  are  required  at  the  scene  of  action,  are  conveyed. 
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The  boat  is  used  when  advisable ;  chief  reliance  however  is  placed  in 
the  line. 

The  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — three  hundred  fathoms  of 
line  are  coiled  on  a  pin  board,  the  different  layers  running  clear  of  each 
other  and  paying  off  of  the  pins.  This  board  is  placed  to  windward  of 
the  mortar,  and  the  end  of  the  line  is  attached,  either  by  means  of  a 
spiral  spring,  or  directly,  to  the  projectile.  The  latter  method  has  proved 
the  most  certaia  ;  care  is  taken  to  wet  the  end  of  the  line  to  prevent 
its  burning.  The  projectile  is  elongated  in  shape,  the  line  coming  to 
the  outer  end  which  protrudes  from  the  muzzle.  On  starting,  the  pro- 
jectile first  turns  over  so  as  to  bring  the  line  to  the  rear.  The  mortar 
is  trained  so  as  to  point  between  the  masts  of  the  vessel.  Should  the 
first  shot  miss,  the  line  is  run  in  and  coiled  on  the  tarpaulin,  which  is 
pinned  down  to  the  ground  with  tent  pegs. 

The  line,  having  reached  the  vessel,  is  hauled  upon  by  those  on 
board,  the  whip  block  having  been  attached  to  the  shore  end.  At- 
tached to  the  block,  is  a  board  or  bottle  with  directions  in  English, 
French  and  German  for  making  it  fast.  The  block  is  made  fast  as 
high  above  the  deck  as  possible,  by  means  of  its  tail.  The  next  oper- 
ation is  the  hauling  out  of  the  hawser ;  done  by  those  on  shore,  who 
have  first  taken  the  precaution  to  j.oin  the  two  ends  of  the  whip.  The 
hawser  is  made  fast  to  the  mast  above  the  tiiil  block.  As  soon  as  "  all 
fast"  is  signalled,  from  the  vessel,  the  shore  end  is  hauled  hand  taut. 
The  sand  anchor,  two  pieces  of  heavy  plank  crossed  and  fitted  with  an 
eye  bolt  at  the  intersection,  is  planted  in  a  trench.  The  crutch  is 
then  set  up  ;  the  hawser  being  taken  over  its  crotch.  Tiie  tackle  is 
clapped  on  to  the  hawser,  and  hooked  to  the  sand  anchor.  If  the  ves- 
sel is  rolling,  it  is  necessary  to  tend  the  tackle,  if  not  it  is  set  taut  and 
belayed.  The  life-car,  which  is  like  a  small  life  boat  with  a  cover,  is 
then  suspended  to  the  hawser,  hauliHl  out  to  the  wreck  by  means  of 
the  whip,  the  bight  of  which  is  made  fast  to  a  traveller ;  when  loaded 
it  is  hauled  ashore  again  by  the  other  part  of  the  whip. 

The  car  is  necessary  when  there  are  landsmen,  women,  children  or 
invalids  to  be  conveyed  ;  for  seamen  the  breeches  buoy  is  used.  This 
is  a  large  cork  life  preserver  with  a  pair  of  canvas  breeches  attached, 
the  man  sitting  in  it.  This  buoy,  may  be  used  on  the  whip  alone,  if 
necessary. 

We  can  easily  see,  how,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  man-of  war,  much 
of  this  operation  might  to  advantage,  be  reversed. 

The  rescued  persons  once  ashore  are  taken  to  the  station  and  cared 
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fbr.  One  necessary  article  is  omitted  in  the  supply  list,  that  is  cloth- 
iog  of  a  rough,  but  narm  character.  Many  of  the  saved  come  ou 
ahore  naked  or  nearly  so.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing;  fur  us  to  di- 
rect our  charities  toward  supplying  this  want? 

And  now  gentlemen,  aa  I  know  you  would  like  to  have  a  look  at  the 
practical  working  of  the  system,  let  me  invite  you  to  put  on  your 
warmest  clothing,  your  oil  skins,  and  your  sea  boots,  and  come  with 
me  this  evening,  to  the  lonely  coast  of  North  Carolina,  not  quite  so 
lonely  as  it  was  on  the  night  the  Huron  was  lost.  The  patrol  raan  of 
the  nearest  station,  which  is  eight  miles  off,  ia  now  there.  But  see,  he 
is  looking  to  seaward.  He  thought  just  now  that  he  saw  the  gleam  of 
alight.  He  was  right.  Almost  blinded  by  the  salt  spray  from  the 
sea  mixed  with  sand  from  the  beach,  he  is  able  to  make  out  a  vessel's 
lights  and  to  add  to  his  certainty,  there  goes  her  gun.  She  is  heading 
right  in  for  the  breakers  and  will  ground  in  a  few  seconds.  The  pa- 
trol burns  his  coston  light  to  show  them  that  they  are  seen.  More  he 
cannot  do  until  he  summons  assistance.  He  starts  for  the  station  and 
after  weary  hours  of  toiling,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  tried  such  a  journey,  on  our  coast  iu  a  winter's  storm,  he 
reaches  his  destination.  The  alarm  is  given,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
crew  start  with  their  apparatus.  Six  men,  all  told,  one  being  far  away 
to  the  westward  on  patr  >!,  and  cannot  be  recalled,  and  one  of  this 
small  numlaer  is  already  exhausted  by  his  previous  endeavors,  dragging 
a  hand  cart  far  heavier  than  our  heaviest  howitzer  to  which  we  allot, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  at  least  aixteeo  men.  After  tugging 
through  sand  and  floundering  in  mud,  sometimes  entirely  halted  by 
the  storm,  at  all  times  straining  every  muscle,  they  reach  the  scene  of 
disaster.  There  they  find  that  hours  before,  the  vessel  has  gone  to 
pieces,  and  all  that  they  can  do,  is,  to  save  a  few  corpses  from  the  surf, 
Cuuld  human  beings  have  done  more  with  the  means  at  hand  ?  And 
when  we  know  that  these  men  get  for  such  work  a  sum  of  S  1.33  a  day, 
for  five  months  in  the  year,can  we  say  that  they  have  not  fully  earned 
it.  Yet  with  all  this,  to-morrow  the  opinion  will  go  forth,  from  the 
pens  of  a  hundred  well  clothed  and  comfortably  lodged  gentlemen  who 
value  their  writings  at  the  sum  of  a  penny  a  line,  that  the  U.  S.  Life- 
saving  Service  is  a  fraud,  the  organization  is  bad,  the  officers  are  in- 
sufficient, the  crews  are  poor,  and  the  patrolmen  negligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Now  should  these  same  gentlemen  devote 
their  vast  energies  to  assisting  the  Service,  instead  of  belittling  it  ia 
the  popular  opinion,  how  much  could  be  gained.    The  lesson  would  be 
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Uken  to  heart ;  public  sentiment  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  organi- 
sation ;  appropriations  would  be  increased  and  every  thing  done  to 
make  such  another  accident  impossible.  With  such  aid  to  carry  out  the 
plans  already  matured,  we  should  have  another  story.  The  patrolman 
two,  or  at  most  three  miles  from  his  station  would  have  dismounted  from 
his  horse',  going  to  the  nearest  telegraph  pole,  he  would  have  sent  in 
the  alarm  ;  burnt  his  light ;  and  watohed  for  the  line  to  come  ashore ; 
he  would  then  have  attached  the  line  to  his  horse  and  ¥rith  his  aid 
have  hauled  in  the  whip.  In  the  meantime,  the  crew  with  the  appar- 
atus drawn  by  two  good  horsea,  would  have  arrived  by  an  excellent 
coast  road  made  by  the  men  in  summer.  The  hawser  would  then  be 
sent  out,  or  one  might  be  hauled  ashore  from  the  ship  if  it  could  be 
gotten  at  on  board.  The  car  then  attached  and  hauled  out,  the  horses 
being  used  to  assist;  it  would  then  come  ashore,  and  when  opened  who 
knows  but  what  young  Simkins,  son  of  Congressman  Simkins,  and  Mr. 
Hardcash,  the  great  banker  and  beloved  friend  of  Senator  Smithy  might 
not  be  found  comfortably  ensconced  therein.  What  a  comforting  thing 
it  would  be,  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Simkins  to  think  that  they  had  both 
voted  for  the  increased  appropriation,  and  a  bill  for  the  further  perfect- 
ing of  the  United  States  Life-saving  Service.  Who  knows  but  we  our- 
selves or  our  companions  may  some  day  need  the  life  car?  Let  us  this 
evening  decide  that  whatever  we  can  do  to  help  on  this  good  work,  we 
will  do.  L^t  a  question  of  rank  or  precedence  arise,  and  it  finds  plen- 
ty of  friends  and  opponents.  This  subject  may  be  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  some  of  us  in  the  future. 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART 
OF  NAVIGATION. 

By  Lieotesaht  Commasder  Allah  D,  Browh,  U.  S.  N. 


Navigation  is  defined  by  one  of  the  old  writers  upon  this  subject  to 
be  "  the  art  of  cnadiicting  a  vessel  from  one  port  to  another  In  the  saf- 
est, speediest  and  moat  accurate  manner,  as  wind  and  tide  shall  serve." 
This  definition  is  somenhat  open  to  the  objection  that  it  brings  in  the 
practice  of  the  kindred  art  of  seamanship,  with  which  indee<l  the  prac- 
tice of  navigation  is  moat  closely  allied.  The  modern  lexicographer 
defines  it  as  "  the  art  of  conducting  a  vessel  from  one  port  to  another." 
Inasmuch  as  this  definition  seems  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection  aa 
the  earlier  one,  I  would  suggest  the  folloiring,  as  deliniug  more  clearly 
the  part  which  navigation  properly  takes  in  passing  by  sea  from  port 
to  port.  "Navigation  is  the  art  of  determining  the  position  of  a  vea- 
sel  upon  the  ocean  at  any  given  time,  and  obtaining  the  direction  to 
be  pursued  from  such  position  to  reach  any  given  point." 

With  the  purpose  of  recounting  briefly  the  various  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  art,  (from  the  days  when  creeping  timidly  along  the  coast, 
the  navigators  of  the  post  rarely  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land,  to  the 
present  time  when  no  ocean  remains  untraveised  by  the  keel  of  the 
adventurous  mariner,  save  the  waters  of  the  so  called  Palicocryatic  sea, 
the  barriers  of  which  let  us  hope  the  genius  and  daring  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  navigator  will  yet  triumphantly  surmount,)  I  propose  to  consider 
the  subjects  of 

First,  the  Chart  ; 

Second,  the  Compass; 

Third,  other  Instruments  ; 

Fourth,  the  Reckoning. 

THE  CHART. 

The  first  map  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  constructed  by  An- 
aximander  of  Miletus,  about  610  B.  C. ;  in  the  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  existiug  at  that  date,  this  map  could  have  been  but  rude 
and  imperfect,  yet  it  served  its  purpose  until  improved  by  Eratosthenes, 
three  and  a  half  centuries  later.  On  this  map  were  placed  parallels 
and  meridians,  not  as  we  place  them,  at  certain  fixed  intervals,  but  sim- 
ply through  places  whose  relative  position  had  been  as  well  determined 
as  possible  at  that  time.  There  was,  therefore,  no  prime  meridian,  and 
the  differences  of  longitude  only  were  given,  and  (naturally)  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  incorrectly.  Strabo,  writing  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  seems 
to  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  methods  upon  which  the  maps  of  the 
latter  were  constructed;  but  he  confines  himself  to  the  correction  of 
the  j)Ositions  assigned  to  several  well  known  points.  In  this  connection 
he  makes  the  following  assertion ;  "  if  the  extent  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
were  not  an  obstacle,  we  might  jklss  by  sea  from  Iberia  to  India,"  which 
is  remarkable  as  antedating  the  ideas  of  Columbus  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  years.  Eratosthenes  admitted  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  but 
made  his  chart  as  if  it  were  a  plane,  a.sserting  that  beyond  the  then 
known  regions  the  world  was  uninhabitable.  Later  (A.  D.  150) 
Ptolemy  constructed  a  map  in  a  more  ela])orate  manner,  placing  paral- 
lels and  meridians  at  equal  intervals  of  live  or  ten  degrees,  and  causing 
the  meridians  to  converge  in  their  a])proach  to  the  regions  remote  from 
the  equator ;  there  seems  to  have  been  no  fixed  method  by  which  this 
was  done;  it  shows  however,  that  some  dim  ideas  of  the  correct  prin- 
ciples of  cartogrnj>hy  were  prevalent,  even  at  that  early  day.  For 
Ptolemy  says,  '*  that  the  degrees  of  lon^dtude  should  bear  in  some 
measure  that  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  latitude,  which  the  magni- 
tude of  the  respective  parallels  bears  to  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere." 
These  maps  sufficed  for  the  use  of  the  navigator,  so  long  as  his  voyages 
were  confined  to  coasting;  but  were  of  but  little  use  to  him  after  the 
invention  of  the  Mariner's  Comj)ass  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  way 
across  the  water  remote  from  land ;  accordingly  soon  after  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  impetus  given  to  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  by 
the  aid  of  that  useful  ioatrument,  we  find  that  the  sea  ctiart  came 
ID  to  use. 

This  chart  was  the  projection  of  a  spherical  zone  upon  a  cylinder 
whose  axis  was  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  whose  elemeuts 
iDtersected  the  sphere  in  the  middle  latitudA  of  the  zone  under  consid- 
eration. Upon  this  chart  the  parallels  and  meridians  were  at  right 
angles :  the  length  of  a  d^ree  of  latitude  was  assumed  to  be  the  same 
iu  all  latitudes,  and  was  taken  on  the  chart,  ,a3  sixty  minutes  of  five 
thousand  feet  each  :  [he  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  was  computed 
from  the  formula  L'^L  X  cos  middle  latitude,  thus  carrying  out  Ptol- 
emy's principle  before  referred  to.  The  middle  parallel  was  thus  de- 
veloped in  its  true  length  in  minutes,  butall  the  others  were  inaccurate, 
and  the  true  relation  of  the  parallels  and  meridians  being  shown  only 
at  the  middle  latitude,  the  courses  laid  down  upou  the  chart  were  very 
inaccurate. 

The  introduction  of  this  chart  is  ascribed  to  Prince  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator, (A.  I>.  1400),  to  whose  patronage  the  navigators  of  that  age  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  to  whom  Portugal  owed  the  leading  position 
which  she  then  took  among  the  maritime  nations.  It  is  evident  that 
this  chart  must  have  been,  (except  for  a  few  degrees  on  either  side  of 
the  equator)  in  the  highest  degree  inaccurate,  aud  but  slightly  to  be 
depended  upon,  as  being  only  better  than  notliing.  It  was  not  until 
one  hundred  aud  fifty  yeara  Inter  that  any  marked  improvement  wob 
made.  Yet,  during  this  century  aud  a  half,  the  progress  of  maritime 
discovery  had  been  most  great;  the  new  world  had  been  brought  to 
light  by  Co^mbus  ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  doubled  by  Vas- 
co  de  Gama  ;  the  earth  had  been  circumnavigated  to  the  westward  by 
Magellan;  and  the  adventurous  navigatorsof  every  nation  had  pushed 
their  vessels  far  beyond  tlie  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  tlius  en* 
larging  the  commerce  of  their  respective  countries,  and  preparing  a 
favorable  reception  for  the  impros'cment  in  the  chart  introduced  by 
Gerard  Mekcator  in  1556.  Mercator's  original  chart,  though  a 
most  decided  advance,  was  yet  full  of  grave  errors;  inasmuch  as  his 
table  of  meridional  parts  was  very  far  from  accurate,  aud  consequeutly 
his  degrees  of  latitude  were  not  properly  expanded. 

Although  so  especially  designed  lor  tiie  use  of  navigators,  Merca- 
tor's improvement  met  with  great  opposition  among  the  very  class 
who  were  to  receive  most  benefit  from  it.  Some  saying,  "that  by 
augmentation  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  toward  the  poles,  it  is  much 
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more  fit  to  behold  for  such  as  study  in  cosmography,  by  reading 
authors  upon  land,  than  to  be  used  in  navigation  at  sea." 

Some  forty  years  later,  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Edward  Wright  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  published  a  work  en- 
titled, "  Certain  errors  in  Navigation  detected  and  corrected."  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  he  says,  "By  occasion  of  the  first  map  of  Merca- 
tor,  I  first  thought  of  correcting  so  many  errors,  by  increasing  the  dis- 
tance of  the  parallels  from  the  equinoctial  towards  the  poles,  in  such 
sort,  that  at  every  point  of  latitude  in  the  chart,  a  small  part  of  the 
meridian  might  have  the  same  proportion  almost  to  the  like  part  of 
the  parallel,  that  it  hath  in  the  globe.  But  the  way  how  this  should 
be  done,  I  learned  neither  of  Mercator  nor  of  any  man  else."  It  would 
seem  to  be  then,  an  indubitable  fact  that  to  Wright  is  due  the  cre<lit 
of  constructing  a  chart  after  the  proper  method.  In  the  body  of  his 
work  he  shows  that  **  the  length  of  a  minute  on  the  proper  merid- 
ian must  be  to  the  length  of  a  minute  on  the  enlarged  meridian  as 
the  radius  to  the  secant  of  the  latitude."  Upon  this  theory  he  con- 
structed his  table  of  meridional  parts,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  a 
sphere.  At  a  later  day,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  figure  of  the 
earth  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  new  tables  were  constructed  in 
consonance  with  that  fact,  and  these  are  the  ones  now  in  use  for  the 
construction  of  the  ordinary  sea  chart.  Other  methods  of  developing 
the  surface  of  the  spheroid  upon  a  plane  have  been  used,  each  of  which 
has  its  particular  advantages ;  but  for  a  chart  which  is  to  comprise  a 
large  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  nothing  has  been  devised  superior 
to  Wright's  ;  its  disadvantage  of  the  distortion  of  the  surface  in  high 
latitudes  being  fiar  outweighed  by  its  chief  merit  that  the  texodromic 
curve  is  represented  upon  it  by  a  straight  line.  For  surveying  purposes, 
and  for  a  comparatively  small  area,  the  ordinary  polyconic  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  survey  is  unquestionably  the  best ;  but  for  large  areas  and  for 
the  general  use  of  the  Navigator,  Wright's  must  be  conceded  the 
precedence. 

THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

It  is  entirely  unknown  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instrument,  so  indispensable  to  the  mariner  and  without  which  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  mankind  could  have  reached  their  present 
state  of  civilization.  Various  have  been  the  speculations  upon  the  matter, 
with  equally  various  results.  The  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  or 
magnet  was  well  known  centuries  before  the  Christian  era :  but  when  the 
knowledge  of  its  directive  power  was  al\.«t\Yi^ \a  ^tL\Kt^\^  >MicfeTta\iL 
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The  Chinese  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  B.  C,  and  to  have  used  the  compass  on  land  since  that 
date  :  no  mention  is  made  in  their  chronicles  of  its  application  to  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  until  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ;  it  being  stated  that  at  that  date  ''ships  were  directed  to  the 
south  by  the  needle."  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  these  claims  can  be 
substantiated,  and  we  must  look  to  a  later  day  for  more  authentic  in- 
formation. A  writer  of  the  year  1242  states  that  "  the  captains  who 
navigate  the  Syrian  seas  use  a  needle  to  point  out  the  North  and  South 
when  the  stars  are  obscured ;''  this  was  accomplished  by  placing  a 
needle,  immediately  after  being  touched  with  the  loadstone,  upon  a 
float  of  wood  in  a  basin  of  water. 

A  manuscript  of  a  date  later  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1269),  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  a  compass,  with  an  alidade  attachment  for 
obtaining  the  bearing  of  any  heavenly  body :  in  this  instrument  the 
needle  was  not  suspended  freely,  but  was  inserted  in  a  vertical  axis, 
so  that  its  motion  must  have  been  very  sluggish  indeed.  The  author 
of  this  manuscript  was  also  cognizant  of  the  variation  of  the  Com- 
pass, for  he  says  ;  '*  Take  notice  that  the  magnet,  as  well  as  the  needle 
which  has  been  touched  by  it,  does  not  point  exactly  to  the  poles,  but 
that  part  which  looks  toward  the  North  declines  a  little  toward  the 
East ;  the  exact  quantity  of  this  declin»ftion,  I  have  found  to  be  five 
degrees."  If  the  date  assigned  to  this  manuscript  be  not  incorrect,  it 
would  seem  strtinge  that  all  knowledge  of  such  an  important  item  as 
the  variation  should  have  been  entirely  lost  two  centuries  later ;  for 
the  discovery  of  the  variation  is  generally  ascribed  to  Columbus, 
who  noticed  it  in  his  first  trans-atlantic  voyage  in  1492 ;  it  was  again 
discovered  independently  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497 ;  if  we 
admit  the  authenticity  of  the  above  mentioned  manuscript,  these  were 
only  re-discoveries  of  that  which  had  been  known  two  hundred  years 
before. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  land  compass  was  known  to  Europeans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  but  it  was  not,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  applied  to  nautical  uses  before  that  time.  In  1362  Flavio 
DE  Amalfi  made  what  was  probably  the  first  step  toward  this  appli- 
cation ;  he  invented  the  attachment  of  the  compass  card  or  fly  to  the 
needle ;  and  hence  he  is  generally  considered  as  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  the  inventor  of  the  Mariner's  compass.  His  compass  card 
was  however  divided  into  but  eight  points ;  the  present  subdivision 
into  thirty-two  points ^beiug  of  more  modern,  ori^la* 
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The  dip  of  the  needle  was  discovered  by  Robert  Norman,  an 
Englishman,  in  1576.  About  1600,  the  first  extended  series  of 
observations  upon  the  variation  was  undertaken,  by  direction  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Provinces;  he 
ordered  all  seamen  under  his  jurisdiction  to  be  particularly  careful 
to  observe  the  variation,  and  on  their  return  from  their  voyages,  to 
report  the  results  obtained  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  collated,  compared  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  mariners. 
As  late  as  1622,  the  change  of  the  variation  at  any  place  was  entirely 
unsuspected,  it  being  supposed  to  be  a  constant  quantity ;  but  in  that 
year  Gunter  found  that  since  the  latest  observations  of  Norman  a 
change  of  five  degrees  had  taken  place ;  this  discovery  was  not  then 
made  public,  but  the  observations  were  recorded  for  future  reference. 
Thirteen  years  afterward  (in  1635),  Gunter's  successor  renewed  the 
observations  and^found  the  change  still  going  on  ;  the  results  obtained 
by  both  observers  were  then  published  to  the  world.  Various  theories 
have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  polarity 
of  the  needle  and  of  the  annual  change  of  the  variation,  to  enter  into 
any  description  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper ; 
Professor  Airy,  however,  sums  up  the  results  in  the  statement  that  "  we 
must  express  our  opinion  that  the  general  cause  of  the  earth*s  mag- 
netism still  remains  one  of  tile  mysteries  of  cosmical  physics."  As  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  it  was  for  a  long  time  hoped  that  through  the 
variation  of  the  compass  might  be  solved  the  difficiflt  problem  of 
the  finding  of  the  longitude  at  sea :  but  it  was  found  to  be  an  inade- 
quate means  to  this  end,  and  was  finally  reluctantly  abandoned. 

The  deviation  of  the  compass  on  board  ship  seems  to  have  been 
noticed  by  Danipier  in  1G80,  and  again  a  century  later  (in  1769)  by 
Cook  ;  hut  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that 
Captain  Flinders,  R.  N.  called  the  particular  attention  of  seamen,  "  to 
the  influence  upon  the  compass  of  the  ferruginous  matters  on  board 
ship."  The  later  history  of  the  deviation  and  of  the  methods  of 
obtaining  it,  are  so  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  anything  moje  than  merely  mention  the  fact  of 
their  existence. 

The  needle,  as  we  have  seen,  was  first  floated  upon  wood  in  water; 
the  next  improvement  consisted  in  suspending  it  by  means  of  a 
silken  thread  ;  and  the  method  of  balancing  it  upon  a  fine  point  was 
soon  after  adopted.  As  first  used  with  the  card,  the  latter  was  poised 
upon  the  point  of  the  spindle,  and  the  needle  had  an  elliptical  opening 
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in  its  centre  to  admit  of  this.  The  next  improvement  was  in  the  use 
of  a  straight  needle ;  .and  latterly  we  have  the  form  which  is  fa- 
miliar in  the  shape  of  the  Admiralty  compass,  with  its  four  compound 
needles  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  thirty  degrees  apart. 

The  present  method  of  suspending  the  compass  bowl  in  gimbals 
was  invented  about  1608,  by  the  Rev.  William  Barlow,  an  Englishman. 
The  great  oscillation  of  the  ordinary  card  when  running  in  a  heavy 
sea  with  a  free  wind,  caused  lugenhous,  an  Englishman,  to  propose 
(in  1799)  the  filling  of  the  compass  bowl  with  some  sort  of  liquid. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
construction  of  various  parts  of  the  instrument,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  liquid  compass,  as  fur- 
nished to  the  Navy  by  Ritchie,  has  been  brought,  would  seem  to  leave 
no  room  for  further  improvement. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  devised  a  compass  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  lightness  of  its  construction  and  the  small  size  of  its  needles. 
A  central  boss  of  aluminum  is  connected  by  means  of  silk  cords  with 
a  ring  of  the  same  material  which  forms  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
instrument :  four  needles  about  4  inches  long  and  about  the  size  of  or- 
dinary knitting  needles,  are  placed  on  each  side  the  centre,  being  se- 
cured to  the  cords ;  by  reason  of  this  the  weight  of  the  compass  is 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  time  of  its  vibration  greatly  increased,  so 
that  it  is  remarkably  steady  in  a  seaway.  While  very  good  results 
have  been  obtained  from  this  instrument,  it  would  seem  that  the 
delicacy  of  its  construction  would  be  an  objection  to  its  common  use. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

The  next  division  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  consider  the  various 
instruments  that  have  been  used  at  different  periods  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  altitade  of  a  heavenly  body.  These  in  the  order 
of  time  are  the  astrolabe ;  the  sea  ring ;  the  cross  (or  fore)  staff;  the 
nocturlabe ;  the  quadrant  of  Davis,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the 
back  staff;  the  single  reflecting  quadrant  of  Coles ;  and  lastly,  the 
double  reflecting  quadrant  of  Hadley,  upon  the  optical  principle  of 
i?hich  are  constructed  also  the  sextant  and  the  octant 

A  description  of  the  astrolabe,  cross  staff  and  nocturlabe  was  given 
in  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before  the  Institute  several 
months  ago ;  figures  of  them  [figs.  1,  2  &  3]  are  given  herewith,  which 
sufficiently  explain  themselves.  The  sea  ring  (fig.  4)  was  considered  to 
be  an  hnprovement  upon  the  aatto\aV^\  «a  ^^ii^x^Vi^  \&i3^^*^  ^^^  ^^ 
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brass,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  an  inch  wide,  and  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one^^eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness :  it  was,  like  the  astro- 
labe,  suspended  from  the  thumb  of  the  observer  by  means  of  a  swivel 
ring,  and  was  turned  to  the  sun  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  its  rajs 
to  pass  through  an  aperture  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure ;  the 
spot  of  light  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  graduated  arc  indicated  the 
altitude ;  the  method  employed  in  the  graduation  of  the  instrument 
is  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  figure.  It  is  obvious  that  both  the 
ring  and  astrolabe  were  open  to  very  serious  objections  as  affording 
only  very  inaccurate  methods  of  attaining  the  object  sought.  The 
cross  staff  was  therefore  a  great  improvement ;  having  been  introduced 
about  1550.  The  next  advance  was  made  in  the  quadrant  (fig.  5)  in- 
vented by  Captain  John  Davis,  an  Englishman,  about  1590.  The 
instrument  was  made  of  wood :  the  smaller  arc  was  called  the  sixty  arc, 
from  the  fact  that  it  contained  that  number  of  degrees ;  the  larger  arc 
was  called  the  thirty  arc,  for  a  similar  reason.  The  sixty  arc  was 
graduated  to  degrees  from  0^  to  60^,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arc 
towards  the  lower  end  ;  the  thirty  arc  was  graduated  to  five  minutes 
from  0®  to  30®  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  sum  of  the  figures  at  the  two 
central  extremities  amounting  to  ninety  degrees.  In  using  the  instru- 
ment, the  horizon  vane  at  the  extremity  of  the  loupj  radius,  and  sight 
vane  upon  the  thirty  arc  were  shipped  in  place  as  shown  by  the  figure; 
the  shade  vane  being  placed  upon  the  sixty  arc  so  that  its  upper  edge 
read  to  a  number  of  degrees  less  by  fifteen  or  twenty  than  the  estimated 
zenith  distance.  The  vanes  having  been  thus  placed,  the  observer, 
turning  his  back  to  the  sun  and  looking  through  the  sight  vane, 
caused  the  upper  edge  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  shade  vane  to  lie 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  slit  in  the  horizon  vane,  through  which 
the  horizon  would  be  visible  if  the  sight  vane  were  placed  correctly; 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  sight  vane  was  moved  up  or  down  the 
limb  as  necessary,  until  the  horizon  and  the  shadow  were  in  coincidence. 
The  'altitude  was  obviously  the  angle  at  the  horizon  vane  formed  by 
the  lines  drawn  from  the  other  vanes ;  but  as  the  obtaining  of  this  would 
involve  two  subtractions  and  one  addition,  the  zenith  distance  was 
obtained  directly  by  adding  the  reading  shown  by  the  shade  vane  to 
that  shown  by  the  sight  vane.  The  specimen  of  this  instrument  which 
is  exhibited,  was  once  the  property  of  Captain  John  Paul  Jones. 
Sometimes  a  vernier  was  added  to  the  sight  vane  making  the  least 
count  of  the  instrument  thirty  seconds.  It  is  evident  that  this  quad- 
rant could  not  be  used  for  observing  altitudes  of  a  body  whose  rays  were 
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not  sufficiently  stroDg  to  cast  a  shadow ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  ioferior 
to  the  fore  Btadl  Flamateed  improved  it  by  causing  a  lena  to  be  placed  in 
the  shade  vane, •throwing  a  spot  of  light  on  the  horison  vane. 

EUotCs  impFovement  upon  this  instrument  consisted  in  placing  a 
spirit  level  upoa  the  radius,  thus  allowing  the  horizon  vane  to  be  dis- 
pensed  with;  it  is  obvious  that  thb  so-called  impravement  was    of* 
but  doubtful  utility  for  the  purposes  of  the  navigator. 

GuTiter's  quadrant  was  also  made  of  wood,  consisting  of  a  sector  of 
a  circle  whose  angle  was  ninety  degrees  ;  upon  its  face,  as  a  primitive 
plane  (in  addition  to  the  graduated  limb)  were  projected  stereograpbi- 
cally,  the  equinoctial,  the  ecliptic,  the  tropic  and  various  other  circles 
of  the  sphere.  It  was  not  designed  to  be  any  improvement  over  Davis' 
instrument  for  taking  altitudes,  but  was  inteuded  chiefly  for  the 
graphic  solution  of  various  problems  in  nautical  astronomy. 

CoU^  reflecting  quadrant  (fig.  6)  was  also  constructed  of  wood,  hav- 
ing a  movable  arm  with  vernier  attached :  at  the  centre  of  the  in- 
strument was  a  silvered  mirror  which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun 
through  a  hole  in  the  sight  vane  which  was  situated  upon  the  prolongs 
^on  of  the  radius  bar  beyond  the  limb.  This  instrument  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  used.  Fig.  7  is  an  illustration  of  Newton's 
quadrant,  the  first  double  reflecting  instrument. 

The  greatest  improvement,  however,  was  that  made  by  Hadley,  in 
1742,  in  his  double  reflecting  quadrant.  As  originally  designed,  this 
quadrant  had  twohorizonglosses.being  intended  for  both  fore  and  back 
observations.  The  sextant  was  designed  originally  for  the  measure- 
ment of  lunar  distances,  and  consequently  the  back  horizon  glass  was 
unnecessary.  In  tliis  form  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  now  used, 
as  is  so  well  known,  for  taking  altitudes  also,  the  quadrant,  with  its 
dislinguisbing  mark  of  two  horizon  glasses,  having  long  since  been  dis- 
carded. Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  sextant  by 
placing  upon  it  a  spirit  level  or  an  artificial  horizon,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  successful  for  use  afloat,  A  proposition  has  also  been  made 
to  place  an  artificial  horizon  on  gimbals  for  use  at  sea,  but  this  also  has 
met  with  failure.*  Borne  means  of  determining  the  zenith  distance  ofa 
celestial  body,  when  the  horizon  is  obscured,  would  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  navigator.  Laurent's  night  octant,  in  which  the  shade  glasses 
are  replaced  by  a  piano-cylindrical  lens  causing  the  image  of  the  star  to 

*  A  8ea  top  in  which  the  instmment  was  made  to  rotate  rapidly,  with 
the  intention  of  preserving  its  perpendicularity,  and  thns  giving  a  correct 
artiflcial  horiaon,  was  invented  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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appear  reflected  as  a  band  of  light,  has  met  with  great  approval  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  A  cruder  form  of  a  night  iostru- 
ment,  in  which  the  instrument  is  kept  horizontal  by  means  of  a  spirit 
level,  has  been  devised,  but  it  has  not  proved  at  all  satisfactory  in  use. 

OTHER  DEVICES. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Mercator's  invention 
of  the  celestial  globe  furnished  the  mariner  with  an  easy  method  for 
the  solution  of  the  various  spherical  triangles  involved  in  different 
cases  of  nautical  astronomy.  Since  that  day,  many  devices  having  the 
same  end  in  view,  have  been  producecl.  I  refer  here  however  to  but 
three:  the  first  (which  is  shown)  was  devised  by  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy :  it  involves  no  new  principles  and  (being  constructed 
of  wood)  is  valuable  chiefly  as  an  exhibition  of  industry  and  skill  with 
the  jack-knife.  A  similar  instrument  to  be  constructed  of  brass,  has 
also  been  devised  by  another  graduate :  these  gentlemen  have  evident- 
ly been  independent  inventors.  A  third  instrument  called  the  Nau- 
trigoa  has  been  constructed  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the 
other  two ;  these  principles  are  i<ientical  with  those  upon  which  Mer- 
cator  based  his  invention  ;  and  he  in  his  turn  but  made  an  adaptation  of 
the  armillary  sphere  of  Pt  )leray,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  ori^^iual 
inventor  of  the  device  which  has  tiirne-l  up  in  the  different  shapes  to 
which  I  have  referreil.  These  and  kindred  mechauical  devices,  how- 
ever, can  never  supply  the  place  of  that  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  which  every  student  of  navigation  should  endeavor  to  possess 
himself. 

THE  RECKONING. 

We  come  next  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  means  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  an  acc^iiat  of  the  vessel's  pDgress  and  of  de- 
termining her  positio!!.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
CUM  the  various  methods  now  in  use  for  the  determination  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  ship's  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is 
ray  desire  briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  nav- 
igator of  the  past  was  weighted,  and  to  the  gradual  overcoming  of  them 
in  successive  years. 

History  is  unable  to  point  out  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  this 
art,  for  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  passages 
by  sea  have  been  made.  So  long  as  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet 
remained  unknown,  the  ancient  navigators  had  no  means  of  guiding 
their  vessels  over  the  waters;  and  wereconsequeatly  obliged  to  remain 
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enar  the  land,  regulatiDg  their  direction  by  meana  of  the  sun  and  stare, 
chiefly  however  by  the  latter.    In  the  words  of  Drydcn, 

"Rude  as  their  ships  was  nATigntlon  then, 
No  oseful  comptisa  or  meridiftn  known : 
CoAsting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 
And  knew  no  North,  but  when  tliepole  star  shone." 

Under  such  conditions,  but  little  acope  was  afforded  for  anything 
more  ihan  gue^ing  aa  to  the  position  of  the  vessel :  and  yet  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  bold  Plicenician  miLriners, 
coasted  not  only  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Mediterranean,  hut  ex- 
tended their  voyages  along  the  western  coasti  of  Europe  and  Africa  ; 
and  it  is  not  entirely  beyond  belief  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
doubled  by  these  adventurers  of  600  B.  C. 

It  was  not  until  the  adaptation  of  the  maguel  in  the  shape  of  the 
Mariner's  compass,  that  there  was  furnished  a  means  of  keeping  any 
sort  of  reckoning,  when  out  of  sight  of  land.  As,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  needle,  it  was  found  possible  to  venture  into  open  water,  some 
means  of  determining  his  relative  position  was  demanded  by  the  mar- 
iner. As  the  true  form  of  the  earth  was  considered,  the  motious  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  studied  and  the  path  of  the  sun  approximately  mapped 
out,  the  problem  of  the  determination  of  the  latitude  bad  been  solved 
on  shore  long  before  it  was  desired  for  use  at  sea.  And  the  sea  nstro- 
labc  for  the  observation  of  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
altitude  of  the  pole  star,  was  but  a  modification  of  the  instrument  used 
ou  shore  for  the  s:ime  purpose.  And  here  let  us  notice  the  important 
part  which  the  science  of  astronomy  performs  in  laying  the  theories 
upon  which  the  practice  of  the  art  of  navigation  b  founded.  Without 
the  profound  investigations  of  those  well  vereed  in  this  most  exact  of 
the  mixed  sciences,  the  navigator  would  even  now  be  at  a  loss  to  fiud 
his  way  from  port  to  port. 

The  latitude  then  has  been  always  easily  determined  approximately, 
by  the  two  methods  alluded  to:  the  method  by  the  sun  was  not  ac- 
curate, by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  solar  tables  as  well  as  by 
want  of  precise  means  of  observing  the  altitude :  that  by  the  pole  star 
was  still  less  accurate,  for  the  amount  to  be  added  to  or  Bubtracted 
from  the  observed  altitude,  on  account  of  the  star's  position  relative  to 
the  celestial  pole,  was  determined  only  by  tho-yery  rough  method  of 
obtaining  the  compass  bearing  of  the  poinlert  of  the  Great  Bear  or  the 
guards  of  the  Little  Bear :  a  table  being  constructed,  by  entering 
which  with  this  bearing  as  an  argument  could  be  ascertained  the  cor- 
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rection  to  be  applied.  Aa  voyages  were  extended  into  south  latitude 
and  new  stars  discovered  about  the  south  pole,  the  meridian  altitude  of 
the  star  in  the  foot  of  the  southern  cross  was  taken ;  it  being  known 
that  it  was  thirty  degrees  from  the  pole.  This  method  of  meridian  al- 
titudes is  still  the  chief  reliance  of  the  navigator,  and  the  precision  of 
his  results  is  due  to  the  increased  accuracy  of  his  means  for  determining 
the  declination  of  the  body  observed,  to  the  greater  nicety  of  his  instru- 
ments and^o  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  corrections  to  be  applied  to 
the  observed,  to  get  the  true,  altitude. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reckoning  was  kept  as 
follows:  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  port  the  latitude  was  deter- 
mined, the  course  steered  in  the  meanwhile  having  been  noted  ;  should 
the  course  not  have  been  constant  the  mariner  was  directed  to  estimate 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  mean  of  all  his  courses  steered  ;  with  this 
course  and  the  difference  of  latitude,  the  distance  and  departure  were 
obtained  from  a  table  which  showed  **  for  an  alteration  of  one  degree 
in  the  latitude,  how  many  leagues  had  been  run  on  each  rhumb,  and 
the  departure  from  the  meridian  "  of  the  point  left.  Knowing  these 
quantities  the  place  of  the  ship  was  plotted  upon  the  chart ;  as  at  this 
time  the  plane  chart  was  in  use,  the  difference  of  longitude  and  depart- 
ure were  considered  to  be  the  same.  About  this  time  Mercator  in- 
vented the  terrestrial  globe  and  by  moiius  of  a  table  which  showed  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  a  given  parallel  of  latitude,  the  de- 
parture could  be  turned  into  difference  of  longitude  and  the  ship's 
place  plotted  upon  the  globe;  but  of  course  with  results  far  from  the 
truth,  as  the  determination  of  the  departure  was  itself  liable  to  most 
grave  errors. 

With  the  advent  of  Wright's  chart,  came  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  plotting  of  the  position.  If  the  distance  were  great, 
the  departure  was  taken  as  in  the  middle  latitude,  it  being  very  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  either  of  the  extreme  parallels 
for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time  that  Wright  constructed  his 
chart,  he  stated  that  the  position  of  the  ship  could  be  found  by  cal- 
culation, but  inasmuch  as  the  courses  were  liable  to  great  error  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  no  change.  Handson,  in  1614,  published 
solutions  of  what  is  known  to  us  as  Mercator*s  sailing.  The  longitude 
being  so  uncertain,  the  usual  practice  was  to  run  into  the  latitude  of 
the  port  sought,  and  thence  sail  East  or  West:  hence  the  term  parallel 
sailing.  But  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  change  of  latitude  upon  this 
course,  there  was  no  method  of  finding  the  change  of  longitude,  be- 
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cause  there  were  do  means  of  determining  the  diataoce  sailed,  save  its 
estimation  by  the  navigator,  the  log  at  this  time  not  having  as  yet 
come  into  use.  Although  mention  of  this  indispensable  instrument  is 
made  as  early  as  1577,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have  come  into  common  use 
for  more  than  thirty  years  subsequent  thereto.*  At  this  time  the  length 
of  the  knot  was  generally  taken  at  forty  two  feet,  and  a  thirty  seconds 
glass  used,  on  the  theory  that  the  length  of  a  sea  mile  was  but  five 
thousand  feet.  Wrioht  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  altitudes  ob- 
served at  sea  should  be  corrected  for  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  to  deter- 
mine which  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  tables  of  the  dip,  although 
be  considered  his  results  to  be  but  approximate ;  and  aa  his  conclusions 
agreed  with  the  generally  received  length  of  a  nautical  mile,  his  atten- 
tion was  not  drawn  to  the  log  line.  Norwood,  in  1635,  measured  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  and  determined  the  length  of  a  minute  of  the 
great  circle  to  be  six  thousand  one  hundred  aud  twenty  feet ;  he  there- 
upon proposed  to  change  the  length  of  the  knot  upon  the  tog  line  to 
fifty  feet,  to  correspond  to  the  thirty  seconds  glass.  So  wedded  to  tbeir 
custom  were  the  mariners  of  that  day,  that  (instead  of  making  the 
change  recommended  by  Norwood),  they  altered  the  length  of  the  glass 
to  twenty  eight  seconds,  leaving  the  knot  five  feet  short  of  its  proper 
length,  a  practice  which  obtained  until  a  recent  date. 

The  Traverse  Table,  so  useful  to  the  mariner  in  hia  daily  work,  seems 
to  have  been  first  published  about  1625,  by  Addisok,  an  Englishman. 
Norwood  was  the  first  to  call  atteution  (in  1637),  to  the  application 
of  the  Variation  to  the  Compass  Course;  and  he  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posed a  method  for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  a  current. 

The  application  of  the  Kefraction  to  the  observed  altitude  was  not 
made  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  that  of  the 
Parallax,  at  a  later  date,  when  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  be- 
came approximately  knowu. 

The  problem  of  the  longitude  early  engaged  the  attention  and  study 
of  mathematicians  ;  and  observations  of  lunar  eclipses  seem  to  have 
first  suggested  themselves.  Werner  of  Nuremburg  (in  1514),  was 
the  first  person  who  proposed  the  method  of  lunar  distances :  the  meth- 
od in  brief,  was  to  find  the  longitude  of  themoon,hy  her  distance  from 
the  sun  or  other  star ;  from  the  difierence  between  the  true  longitude 
as  computed  from  the  tables  of  the  moon's  motion  and  her  longitude 

*  The  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  Massey's  Patent  Log  was 
first  enunciated  by  Phillips,  about  1650. 
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at  found  by  Qhaaxvatiao,  in  (»au«al4t>a  wiUi  ha  hourly  looUon,  oouU' 
ba  obtuoed  the  difiennos  of  lonptode  between  the  pUnM  of  obmrr^  ■ 
Uon,  and  that  for  the  meridian  of  vhioh  the  tablee  were  mlirwlattit 

About  1630,  QsMMA.  Fbibius  propoeed  the  method  by  time  kMp«i' 
now  aotuallf  in  ui^  bat  he  did  not  couider  thit  appUoaUe  to  MLaw 
OD  acoooat  of  the  liability  of  the  time  pieoee  to  roet.  In  lUl,  t\ig 
net  propoeed  a  method  to  be  used  in  parallal  auling,  wherebj  the  di^ 
taoce  tailed  oould  be  determined  by  means  at  the  difibnnoe  of  ttaM 
turned  into  difihienoe  of  longitnda;  thie  being  obtunedbj  Vniipin| 
a  twenty  fbnr  hour  nnd  glaae  running  fe)m  soon  at  the  pott  of  di> 
parture,  and  the  nnmber  of  houia  that  tlie  land  ran  out  bofora  or  af- 
ter noon,  at  the  plaoe  of  arrival  gave  the  difihreooe  of  ttme  Mmgfal. 
Of  oonree  thie  method  was  very  orude,  but  it  was  a  great  adraulM  be- 
yond any  other  that  had  ever  been  propoted,  and  it  oould  hara  baea 
used  £»  determining  the  di&renoe  of  time  betweoi  any  two  idaoai, 

At  the  bepnaing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Philip  JU  of  Bpala 
offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  orowna  for  a  correct  solution  of  tha 
problem;  and  soon  afterward  the  States  General  of  Holland  oflbod  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  flurins.  Notwithstanding  tiiie  stim- 
ulua  offered  by  these  rewards,  no  new  theories  were  proposed,  but 
some  iinprovements  nere  made  id  the  lunar  tables,  which  though  not 
Buffiuieut  to  gaiu  the  prizes,  were  yet  a  step  io  advance  of  those  for- 
merly in  use. 

About  1650,  Bond  announced  tliat  "  having  found  the  trae  theory 
of  the  variatiou  of  tlie  compass,"  he  could  thereby  determine  what  the 
yariation  ought  to  be  in  nay  given  longitude ;  and  hence  with  the  ob- 
taining of  the  variatiou  by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  the  longitude 
would  at  once  be  kuowc.  As  a  proof  tliat  he  had  discovered  the  true 
theory,  he  foretold  that  the  variation  at  London  (beiAg  then  easterly), 
would  in  1657,  be  zero;  and  would  ailernard  change  to  westerly; 
which  prediction  proved  true.  But  unfortunately  it  was  found  that 
Buud's  liypothesia  was  not  correct,  and  that  no  good  results  oould  be 
obtained.  Accordingly  Hai.ley  undertook  the  subject,  and  after  di» 
cussing  a  large  number  of  observations,  he  formed  a  theory  as  to  the 
location  of  the  four  magnetic  pole::),  and  published  (in  1700),  a  chart 
with  the  lines  of  equal  variation  upon  it,  and  he  hoped  that  this  would 
greatly  assist  the  mariner  iu  finding  his  longitude.  Some  twenty  yeara 
after,  a  dip  chart  was  published  with  the  same  eud  in  view,  but  neithv 
of  these  methods  could  be  successful,  as  can  be  readily  seen  from  tiho 
various  directious  of  the  iaogonic  and  isucUnic  lines  in  teferenoe  to  tlw 
meridians  and  parallels. 
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Id  1675  the  Royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  was  founded ;  and 
Flamsteed  appointed  to  its  charge  bb  the  first  Astronomer  Boyal.  He 
was  particularly  enjoined  "  to  apply  himself  with  the  utmost  care  and 
diligence  to  the  rectifying  the  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heaveoa 
and  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  iu  order  to  find  out  the  so  much  de- 
sired longitude  at  sea,  for  perfecting  the  art  of  navigation."  Flam- 
steed  said  "  that  after  two  thousand  years  we  find  the  best  tables  erring 
Bometiraes  twelve  minutes  or  more  in  the  moon's  ap^rent  place,  which 
would  cause  an  error  of  half  an  hour  or  seven  and  one  half  degrees  of 
longitude,  by  comparing  her  place  in  the  heavens  with  that  given  in 
the  tables." 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  were  also  recommended  ;  and  in  1693 
Cassini  published,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV,  tables  for  lacil- 
itating  the  use  of  these  phenomena  ;  this  method,  however,  has  never 
been  found  useful  at  sea. 

In  1714,  the  English  parliament  constituted  a  Board  of  Longitude 
and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  any 
method  by  which  the  longitude  could  be  determined  at  sea  within 
thirty  miles;  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  it  could  be  deter- 
mined within  forty  miles,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  the 
method  were  .sufficiently  accurate  to  obtain  it  within  one  degree. 
In  1716,  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres  was  ofiered  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  stimulus  of  these  magnificent  offers, 
and  the  improved  means  of  correcting  the  lunar  tables  owing  to 
the  profound  investigations  of  Newton,  urged  many  to  compete  for 
the  prize,*  In  1755  Mayer's  tables  gave  the  place  of  the  moon  to 
within  one  minute;  and  his  widow  received   three  thousand  pounds 

•  As  Bbowing  the  necessity  which  existed  for  greater  accuracy  in  find- 
ing the  longitude  the  following  instance  is  cited.  In  Commodore  Auaon's 
voyage  around  the  world  in  174(M4,  whilo  beating  to  the  westward  around 
Cape  Horn,  the  squadron  whs  by  reckoning  (nftcr  making,  as  was  supposed, 
sufficient  allowance  for  an  easterly  cvirrent)  in  latitude  54°  30'  S.,  longitude 
67°  30'  W.  Seeing  himself  well  clenr  of  the  capo  the  Coramodoro  was  atitnd- 
ing  to  the  Northward  witli  a  favoring  breeze,  when  suddenly,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  land  was  seen  directly  alieail  and  but  a  few  miles 
distant ;  the  squadron  was  at  once  hove  to  until  dnyligiit,  when  it  was  found 
that  cliey  were  oEf  Capo  Noir ;  whose  latitude  was  the  same  as  that  in  which 
their  ri'ckoning  placed  them,  but  whose  longitude  was  IS"  45'  W. ;  neiirly 
nine  degrees  (or  tlirea  hundred  m.Ua)  east  of  their  estimated  position!  With 
such  UilHcuUics  were  the  navigators  of  but  little  more  than  a  century  since 
obliged  to  contend. 
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sterling  as  a  reward  therefor.  These  tables  were  immediately  printed  ; 
and  in  1766  was  published  the  first  issue  of  the  British  Nautical  Almanac 
containing  not  only  these  tables  but  the  directions  for  using  them,  and 
for  interpolating,  by  means  of  proportional  logarithms ;  these  were  de- 
vised by  Maskelyne,  who  was  then  Astronomer  Royal. 

In  a  voyage  to  Sl  Helena,  Maskelyne  tested  these  tables  and  found 
his  longitude  by  observation  to  be  within  a  degree  of  the  truth  ; 
while  that  by  the  dead  reckoning  was  many  degrees  out ;  in  a  subse- 
quent voyage  to  Barbadoes,  he  was  by  his  observations  within  thirty 
minutes  of  his  true  position  on  making  the  land,  and  on  his  return 
was  but  sixteen  minutes  out  in  making  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  this 
last  voyage  he  also  invented  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  index 
error  of  the  quadrant  by  measuring  the  sun's  diameter  on  and  off  the 
arc.  These  results  led  many  others  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  meth- 
ods for  the  reduction  of  the  apparent  to  the  true  distance  and  the  find- 
ing of  lunar  distances  has  remained,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  navigator.  Other  lunar  methods 
have  been  proposed  ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  by  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  the  moon ;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  requires  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  altitude  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  latitude, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  any  use  at  sea.  While  the  method  by 
meaus  of  lunar  distances  is  still  taught,  yet  its  chief  use  is  that  of 
giving  us  a  check  upon  the  chronometer ;  which  brings  us  to  consider 
the  modern  method.  As  already  noticed,  Gemma  Frisius  gave  us  the 
theory, — but  it  remained  for  later  generations  to  construct  a  time- 
piece which  should  fulfill  the  conditions  required.  In  1662,  a  pendu- 
lum clock  was  tried  at  sea,  the  clock  being  weighted  and  suspended 
near  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  ship  ;  the  attempt  was  fairly  success- 
ful. About  this  time  the  balance  spring  was  applied  to  the  clock, 
rendering  a  pendulum  unnecessary,  but  no  more  trials  of  this  method 
seem  to  have  been  made  during  the  succeeding  half  century.  The  re- 
ward offered  by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  however,  inspired  the  watch- 
makers to  attempts  at  such  improvements  in  their  instruments  as 
might  gain  the  coveted  prize.  In  1736,  Harrison  made  the  first 
trial  of  his  chronometer  with  a  very  fair  measure  of  success ;  for  this 
he  received  a  portion  of  the  reward  from  the  Board,  with  an  intima- 
tion of  their  desire  for  a  further  prosecution  of  his  design. 

Three  years  later,  he  produced  a  second,  which  gave  better  results 
than  its  predecessor ;  ten  years  later,  a  third  was  produced,  and  after 
twenty-five  years  of  labor  he  was  able  (in  1761)  to  offer  an  instrument 
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which  he  claimed  would  answer  the  deaired  purpose.  In  this  year 
Harrison  made  a  voyage  to  Jamaica ;  the  longitude  of  Port  Royal, 
by  his  chronometer,  differed  from  that  deduced  from  a  transit  of  Mer- 
cury  by  only  one  minute  of  arc.  On  hia  return  the  chronometer  was 
found  to  be  about  two  minutes  slow;  for  these  results  Harrison  was 
awarded  five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  1764,  Harrison  again 
made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  having,  in  the  meantime,  made 
some  improvements  in  hia  chronometer;  before  sailing,  he  deposited 
with  the  Admirally  a  statement  aa  to  his  expectations  of  the  rate  of 
the  chronometer  at  different  temperatures,  and  also  of  its  probable 
mean  rate.  Ou  hia  return  the  chronometer  was  found  to  be  less  than 
one  minute  out  on  its  mean  rate,  and  but  fifteen  seconds  out  when  ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  temperatures  to  which  it  had  been  aubjected. 
The  instrument  and  the  working  drawings,  with  a  statement  of  the 
principles  involved  in  its  construction,  being  delivered  to  the  Board, 
a  furthA  reward  of  ten  thousand  pounds  aterling  was  paid ,  the  re- 
mainder  being  promised  when  it  was  found  that  an  instrument  con- 
structed by  some  other  person  from  his  drawings  should  be  equally 
successful.  The  one  so  made  was  used  by  Cook  in  his  voyage  of  cir- 
cumnavigation in  1772-74;  and  the  report  of  its  performance  was  such 
as  to  cause  the  remainder  of  the  reward  to  be  paid  to  Harrison  ;  he 
also  received  gratuities  from  the  East  India  Company  and  others ; 
80  that  for  his  efforts  of  forty  years,  he  received  about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  by  no  means  an  inadequate  reward,  if  we 
consider  the  immense  benefit  conferred  upon  the  mariner  by  his  inven- 
tion. During  the  last  century  the  watchmaker's  art  has  made  great 
progress  and  the  best  chronometers  furnished  at  the  present  day  are 
far  more  reliable  for  the  determination  of  the  longitude  than  any  lunar 
observations  can  possibly  be ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wise  to  trust 
them  entirely ;  the  careful  navigator  finds  that  here,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  his  practice,  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety." 
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THE  BAROMETER  IN  HIGH  SOUTHEEX  LATITUDES. 
By  Commander  Nobman  H.  Farquhar,  U.  S.  Navy. 


In  submitting  the  following,  I  am  airare  that  I  may  be  asaailed 
with  the  remark  that  a  rule  cannot  l>e  laid  down  from  observations 
during  so  limited  a  period,  or  only  at  one  season ;  in  which  I  fully 
agree.  Still  as  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  when  running  for  your  port,  is 
better  than  no  observation  at  all,  so  I  trust  that  my  experience  may 
be,  at  least,  a  ray  of  light. 

The  subject  of  the  Barometer  off  Cape  Horn  has  been  one  of  fruitful 
inquiry  and  discussion,  some  asserting  its  reliability  and  others  the 
reverse ;  one  theory  after  another  broached,  only  to  be  controverted. 
One  party  laying  down  rules  from  its  operations  on  the  adjacent 
shores  and  islands,  others  again  after  beating,  and  being  tossed  about 
for  many  days,  till  almost  in  depair,  deny  the  assertions  of  the  former. 

6ome,  like  our  great  Maury,  (to  appreciate  whom  one  needs  to  make 
this  long  passive  from  San  Francisco  around  Cape  Horn),  theorizing 
from  the  disjointed  statements  of  others  and  their  abstract  logs,  say 
"  More  light  is  required." 

Captains  King  and  Fitzroy  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  spent  several 
Beasons,  at  different  times,  surveying,  (and  whose  charts  are  everlasting 
monuments  to  their  intelligence  and  indefatigability)  do  not  agree. 

Captain  King  says,  "  With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  barometer,  as 
an  indicator  of  the  weather  that  is  experienced  off  Cape  Horn,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  considered  bo  unfailing  a  guide  as  it  is  in  the  lower 
or  middle  latitudes." 

"  Captain  Fitzroy,  however,  has  a  better  opioioa  of  the  indications 
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shown  by  this  valuable  instrument ;  "  My  opinion  is,  that  although  the 
rise  or  fall  at  times  precedes  the  change,  yet  it  more  frequently  accom- 
panies it."  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle^  VoL 
J.,  p.  405. 

And  that  fine  weather  may  occur  when  the  barometer  is  very  low, 
as  above  stated,  the  following  extract  from  the  same  work  will  de- 
monstrate ;  "  April  2nd,  1830,  (near  Cape  Horn)  the  glass  had  been  fall- 
ing so  much,  and  was  then  so  extremely  low,  that  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  struck  topmasts.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  fall  of  the  barometer  and  sympieoso- 
meter,  and  their  still  continuing  to  sink,  this  day  was  as  fine,  and 
seemed  likely  to  continue  so,  as  any  day  I  had  ever  seen,  therefore  we 
took  advantage  of  it. 

3rd  and  4th. — Still  very  fine  weather,  although  the  barometer  and 
sympieosometer  were  lower  than  I  had  yet  seen  them  in  this  country. 

6th  and  6th. — ^(Two  more  fine  days,  with  a  very  low  glass,  shook  my 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  the  barometer  and  sympieosometer. 

During  those  days  the  wind  had  been  light  from  N.  N.  W.  and 
twice  before  I  had  known  these  instruments  to  be  similarly  affected 
during  exactly  similar  wind  and  weather. 

The  mercury  in  the  barometer  had  now  fallen  to  28.94,  and  the  oil 
in  the  sympieosometer  to  28. 52;  the  thermometer  ranging  from  40°  to 
48°  Fahrenheit. 

10th. — Still  fine,  steady  weather,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  low 
fall  of  the  barometer. 

12th. — The  glasses  had  at  last  been  rising;  and  during  the  past 
night  and  this  day  the  wind  was  very  strong,  with  much  rain. 

The  wind  shifted  from  the  northern  quarter  iuto  the  southern,  draw- 
ing round  to  the  S.  E.,  which,  of  course,  would  make  the  merCury  rise 
higher  after  being  so  very  low,  though  the  weather  miglit  prove  ex- 
tremely bad."  Ibid,  pp.  J^G — Ji29,    South  Atlantic  Memoir^  page  8. 

Captain  Mayue,  Royal  Navy,  who  spent  some  time  also  in  these 
latitudes  a  few  years  ago,  in  command  of  the  Nassau,  says ;  "  The  back- 
ing of  the  wind  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W.  is  always  accompanied  by  a  fall- 
ing barometer,  or  its  ceasing  to  rise,  as  it  does  during  the  whole  time  it 
blows  from  S.  W. 

The  change  of  wind,  however,  usually  accompanies  the  change  in  the 
barometer,  and  the  mercury  merely  ceasing  to  rise  may  indicate  the 
S.  W.  wind  subsiding. 

If  the  wind  backs  from  N.  to  N.  E.  the  same  dirty  weather  may  be 
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expected  that  is  mentioDed  as  usual  wheu  it  draws  round  to  the  "E. 
from  the  Southward,  and  geDerally  the  seanaan  may  be  prepared  foi 
bad  weather  when  the  wiud  backe,  even  though  the  barometer  does 
not  fall. 

Northerly  wiads  are  oflen  preceded  by  low  flyiug  clouds,  with  a 
thickly  overcast  sky,  in  which  the  upper  clouds  appear  at  a  great  lieight. 

The  sun  shows  dimly  through  them  with  a  reddish  appearance,  and 
with  its  edges  su  indistiuct  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  an  altitude, 
often  for  hours,  before  a  gale  comes  on. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  with  the  wind  light  between  N.  N.  E. 
and  N.  N.  W.  a  few  days  fine  weather  may  occur. 

£ach  day  of  this  must  be  gratefully  received  as  it  comes,  for  it  can- 
not be  predicted,  and  occurs  sometimes  with  a  high  and  at  times  with 
a  low  barometer. 

Easterly  winds  are  certainly  more  common,  and  the  strait  is  on  the 
whole  less  windy  in  winter  (June,  July,  and  August,)  than  in  summer ; 
but  when  agaiust  this  possible  advantage  is  placed  the  cold,  with  the 
long  nights  and  short  dajs,  this  season  is  not  likely  to  be  preferred  by 
the  mariner  in  a  vessel  bound  westward. 

Though  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  ships  getting  as  far  as  Cape  Froward  with  a  S.  W.  wind  will 
generally  find  it  N.  W.  on  rounding  the  cape,  as  tiie  wind  follows  the 
direction  of  the  channel. 

Captain  King,  after  remaining  nearly  a  year  in  Port  Famine,  and 
a  considerable  time  in  the  eastern  part  of  Magellan  Strait,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  barometer  could  not  be  couddered  so  uufuiliug  a 
guide  as  in  the  lower  and  middle  latitudes,  and  that,  although  the  rise 
and  fall  do  sometimes  precede  the  cliange,  yet  they  more  frequently  ac- 
company  it. 

Al1:er  two  seasons  careful  observation,  the  writer  coincides  in  this 
opinion,  as  far  as  the  actual  strait  itself  is  concerned."  Pages  S9  and 
100  oj  Gen.  Ex.  AtUmlK  Ocean. 

"As  a  rule,  the  wind  will  be  found  stronger  from  the  S.  W.  and  the 
squalls  heavier  from  the  N.  W.,  and  no  certain  warning  is  giveu  of 
this  shift. 

Sometimes  the  Barometer  precedes  it,  but  more  generally  accompa- 
nies it."    Page  99. 

"  It  lias  already  been  said,  when  speaking  of  this  shift  of  wind  from 
the  K.  W.  to  S.  W.,  that  the  barometer  invariably  rises  with  it,  and 
the  only  rule  which  we  can  give  as  at  all  settled  is,  that  a  rising  bar- 
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ometer  precedes  or  accompanies  a  shift  of  wind  from  N.  W.  or  W.  to 
S.  W.,  and  that  generally,  if  the  mercury  falls  while  it  is  blowing  from 
S.  W.  the  wind  will  back  to  N.  W.  again ;  but  in  both  these  cases,  nine  • 
times  out  of  ten,  the  two  events  will  occur  simultaneously."  Page  101, 
General  Examination  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"  My  object  in  writing,"  says  the  late  Rear  Admiral,  [then  Captain] 
Bailey,  of  the  United  States  Ship  St.  Mary's,  "  is  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  barometrical  indications  south  of  Staten  Land  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  to  the  regularity  and  certainty  with  which  the  mercury 
falls  with  a  northerly  wind  and  rises  with  a  southerly. 

At  this  season — the  summer — an  easterly  wind  is  rare,  and,  if  it  oc- 
curs, is  of  short  duration.     We  found  none. 

The  north  or  northwest  winds  are  usually  accompanied  by  cloudy, 
rainy,  or  misty  weather ;  soon  after  it  sets  in,  the  mercury  begins  to 
fall,  and  continues  to  sink  as  long  as  the  wind  has  nothing  in  it,  when 
there  is  usually  an  interval  of  calm  or  light,  variable  winds,  lasting 
two  or  three  hours ;  after  which  it  veers  to  the  southward  or  southwest- 
ward,  squally,  precipitating  the  mists  in  the  form  of  hail  and  sleet,  and 
exposing  (at  the  S.  W.)  clouds  of  the  cumulus  character. 

At  this  point  the  mercury  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  ascending  as 
long  as  the  wind  has  southing  in  it. 

A  low  barometer  (say  28.50)  will  thus  react  with  a  southerly  wind, 
and  a  high  barometer  (say  29.90)  with  a  northerly. 

This  has  been  ray  experience,  after  three  passages  around  Cape 
Horn,   in  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  phenomenon. 

And  so  fully  convinced  am  I  of  the  truth  of  my  experience,  that  I 
would  advise  ships  (after  passing  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  which  is  free 
from  all  danger,  saving  thereby  at  least  one  degree  of  westing),  having 
a  northerly  wind  and  a  falling  barometer,  to  stand  on  a  wind  to  the 
southward,  confident  of  the  wind  s  direction,  so  long  as  the  mercury 
tends  to  fall. 

If  it  reaches  a  minimum  somewhat  below  twenty  nine  inches,  and  a 
calm  ensues,  equally  to  be  certain  of  a  "  southwester,"  and  to  be  in  a 
position,  if  possible,  to  profit  by  it." 

Rear  Admiral  Hoff,  (then  Captain)  commanding  John  Adams,  en- 
closes a  report  of  his  navigator,  Commander,  (then  Lieut.)  E.  P.  Mc- 
Crea,  which  says  :  "Regarding  the  Barometer,  it  never  failed  us  while 
west  of  Cape  Horn,  and  told  us  faithfully  the  approach  and  abatement 
of  all  the  gales  ;  off  the  Falkland  Islands  it  was  not  so  correct,  though 
we  had  no  gales,  but  drizzling,  xamy  >,\^a\\i^t  wi^^«*s\.^A^  ^m^^r 
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"  I  have  never  known  the  barometer  to  range  bo  loir,  and  know  not 
what  to  make  of  it." — B.  Buxton,  »kip  Union. 

"A  moat  extraordinary  fluctuation  in  the  barometer,  from  30.03  in- 
ches to. 29.3  inches,  the  weather  and  appearance  giving  no  indicntioa 
of  storm  or  rain." — Robert  Mc  Cerran,  ship  Defiance. 

"  The  barometer  continues  to  fall,  although  the  wind  is  southwest. 

I  have  always  seen  it  rise  with  the  wind  from  that  quarter," —  W.  B. 
Danieia,  skip  Seaman. 

"  The  barometer  ranges  the  highest  with  the  wind  W.  S.  W.,  and 
lowest  from  the  northward.  It  either  accompanied  or  followed  the 
change,  never  preceded  it,"    John  Gillan,  barque  Delegate. 

"I  do  not  see  that  it  (the  barometer)  isaguide  to  be  depended  upon. 
Certainly  my  experience  this  passage  would  show  its  fall  followed  by 
delightful  weather." — H.  F.  Coffin,  ship  Senator. ' 

"  I  have  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  and  I  find  that  almost  all  the 
captains  who  have  furnished  him  with  abstracts  have  had  something  to 
say  about  their  barometers  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn ;  and  as 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  disagreement,  I  thought  I  would  add  my  opin- 
ion to  theirx,  while  every  circumstance  is  fresh  in  my  memory. 

In  the  Krst  place,  I  have  two  barometers,  one  belongs  to  the  ship,  the 
other  to  myself.  Mine  I  have  had  six  years,  and  used  almost  con- 
stantly for  that  time  and  have  become  in  that  time  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  workings ;  for  that  reason  I  have  used  my  own  barom- 
eter altogether  in  this  log,  though  it  differs  materially  from  the  ship's. 
In  fine  weather,  when  my  barometer  was  at  30.00,  the  ship's  stood 
80.25  ;  in  heavy  weather  when  mine  stood  28.50,  tlie  ship's  stood  28.40 
or  28.35 ;  st  29  inches  they  were  both  alike. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  of  a  barometer  off  Cape  Horn,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  work  as  well  and  are  of  much  use  there  as  anywhere ; 
thiiugh  I  think  it  requires  considerable  study  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  mercury  in  such  high  latitudes. 

I  think  my  barometer  stood  in  58"  south  latitude  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  lower  than  it  would  in  the  same  amount  of  wind  or  storm  off 
Cape  Hatteras. 

I  notice  some  of  the  captains  say  the  barometer  always  falls  in  8 
northerly  wind,  and  it  does  not  blow  hard  from  that  quarter. 

I  noticed  this  myself;  but  my  barometer  always  stayed  down,  and 
most  always  continued  to  fall  till  the  wind  came  to  the  sonthwestward 
and  blew  heavily,  then  it  would  begin  to  rise. 

My  barometer  and  also  the  ship's,  I  have  known  to  be  down  to  28.50 
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inches,  several  times  for  twenty-four  and  sometimes  for  over  thirty 
hours  before  the  blow  came  on ;  but  it  always  came,  and  as  soon  as  it 
came  and  got  fairly  to  blowing,  the  barometer  started  up. 

Every  hard  westerly  blow  I  have  had  about  Cape  Horn,  I  h%ve  had 
a  low  mercury  before  it  came  on." — William  Fales,  ship  Star, 

**  June  11,  9  A.  M.  barometer  falling ;  land  in  sight  about  Cape  Pi- 
nas ;  noon,  quite  thick  and  dark  ;  barometer  29.35  ;  lower  than  I  have 
noticed  it  before ;  no  change  in  the  weather  except  the  fog. 

Thus  far  I  have  made  no  remarks  upon  the^barometer.  If  I  should 
dare  to  hazard  an  opinion,  would  say  that,  with  the  wind  at  N.  E.  and 
E.,  north  of  the  equator,  it  ranges  highest ;  and  with  southerly  winds 
south  of  it,  and  particularly  south  of  Capricorn,  lowest ;  or,  at  least, 
that  southerly  winds  may  be  expected  when  low,  and  westerly  and 
northwesterly  when  quite  high ;  though  we  have  had  our  highest  wind 
(even  a  terrific  gale  for  a  few  hours)  after  the  barometer  had  fallen  to 
29.40  some  two  hours  and  stopped.  I  think  it  was  rising  at  the  time  ; 
wind  from  about  west,  perhaps  a  little  northerly  and  inclining  south- 
ward. 

Running  along  the  land  ;  wind  veering  north ;  saw  what  looked  like 
snow  on  the  mountain  tops;  at  10  p.  m.  up  with  Cape  Diego  in  sight ; 
at  the  end  of  the  day  in  the  straits ;  weather  getting  fair ;  wind  strong 
at  N.  W." — 0.  O.  Lane,  ship   Victory, 

"  Sept.  2.  Lat.  66^  S.,  long.  65°  W. 

At  9  P.  M.  light  wind  from  S.  W.,  wore  ship. 

At  10  P.  M.  calm,  squall  gathering  from  S.  S.  W.;  in  royals  and 
clewed  up  everything  except  topsail  and  foresail ;  but  before  we  got 
through,  it  struck  us,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  was  so  well  prepared  for  it. 

It  blew  very  hard  for  three  hours;  close  reefed  fore  and  mizzeu  top- 
sails, and  double  reefed  main  topsail  and  mainsail.  Latter  part,  heavy 
gales  and  hail ;  ship  under  the  same  sail.  We  seem  to  be  pursued  by 
contrary  winds. 

(I  see  in  your  book  of  directions  that  some  of  the  captains  state  that 
they  do  not  consider  the  barometer  as  a  guide  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes ;  but  I  differ  from  them  although  I  may  not  have  had  as  much 
experience  as  some  of  them,  having  been  thirteen  years  at  sea,  of  which 
time  I  have  been  captain  six  years.) 

I  think  if  the  glass  falls  three  or  four  tenths  in  a  few  hours,  it  is  al- 
most positive  that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a  gale  or  very  heavy  gust 
which  will  last  several  hours,  although  the  simple  fact  that  the  barom- 
eter falls  does  not,  as  a  natural  consequence,  predict  wind ;  it  only 
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shows  that  there  is  a  commotion  in  the  atmosphere  in  your  vicinity 
vhich  may  be  succeeded  by  tvind  or  rain,  but  I  thinlt  more  likely  by 
the  former."     John  Zeeffa,  Queen  of  Clipperi. 

On  the  other  band,  other  opinions  are  adverse ;  I  quote  a  few  more 
pro  and  con : 

"The  barometer  remains  low  all  the  time;  it  appears  to  be  of  no 
use  here," — D.  C.  Landis,  ship  F.  W.  Brune. 

"  Barometer  useless." —  tV.  L.  I'kinney,  skip  Kentucky. 

"The  mercury  here  appears  to  be  very  lively;  will  rise  and  fall 
from  30.10  to  29.16  rapidly ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  varia- 
tion is  not  attended  with  tlie  same  degree  of  increase  and  decrease  of 
wind  that  we  experience  elsewhere.  Consider  the  barometer  here  of 
very  little  use." — T.  Dahlgren,  barque  Byron. 

"  Barometer  rising ;  but  find  it  uo  guide  whatever." — iS.  M.  Hudgitis, 
barque  Hugh  Birkhead. 

"Barometer  unsteady:  squalls  the  same,  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fect on  the  barometer.  I  do  not  trust  to  it."— CAar^e*  A.  BanUU,  ship 
SurprUe. 

"  The  mercury  fell  this  day  1.42  inches,  and  no  wind  to  speak  of." 
—  W.  E.  Putnam,  skip  Emprega  of  Ike  Seat. 

"  I  natch  the  barometer  closely  ;  but  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  depend- 
ed OQ  here  as  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. — Samuel  Hardiiiij,  tkip 
Robert  Harding. 

"  My  barometer  has  been  almost  useless  since  I  was  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  heaviest  gales  I  had,  it  ranged  from 
29.15  to  29.40,  and  it  has  been  as  low  as  28.35  with  a  whole  sail 
breeze.  It  has,  however,  invariably  fallen  for  a  northerly  wind  and 
risen  for  a  southerly  one.  It  has  ranged  during  the  last  six  weeks 
from  28.35  to  30." — Oliver  H.  Sanders,  ship  B.  Howard. 

Captain  Hull,  says,  "  My  barometer  tells  tlie  weather  here  to  a 
charm." 

Captain  Little/ield  says :  "Never,  in  one  instance,  has  my  barometer 
deceived  me,"  and  Captain  ScoH  remarks  ;  "  Thus  far,  I  think  the  ba- 
rometer has  been  an  infallible  guide  as  to  the  weather."  pp.  447-iW 
Manry't  Sailing  Directiona, 

June  2,  Latitude  47°  46'  8.,  long.  47°  46'  E. 

Barometer,  29.10;  air,  31° ;  water,  35°. 

Winds,  N.  and  E.  N.  E. 

Commences  with  light  air,  and  variable,  with  heavy  snow  squalls ; 
midnight,  weather  and  wind  the  same. 
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6  A.  M.,  calms,  and  heavy  dark  clouds  coming  up  from  N.  N.  W. 

Barometer  falling  very  fast. 

Noon,  light  breeze  springs  up  from  the  north. 

Barometer  still  falling;  there  must  be  a  heavy  gale  close  upon  us 
from  the  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury. 

June  3,  Lat.  48°  19'  S.  long.  62°  35'  E. 

Barometer,  28.40 ;  air,  32°  ;  water,  37°. 

Winds  ;  E.  N.  E.  to  W. 

First  part  light  breeze. 

Barometer  still  falling ;  midnight,  observed  the  fluctuation  of  bar- 
ometer about  i  inch  in  the  tube,  the  wind  coming  in  gusts,  with  a 
howling  noise.     Sea  tumbling  about  in  all  directions. 

8  A.  M.,  fine,  pleasant  weather ;  noon,  the  same. 

Barometer  rising  slowly. 

June  4,  Lat.  48°  13'  S.,  Long.  68°  00'  E. 

Barometer,  28.60  ;  air,  31° ;  water,  34°.     Winds,  W. 

Begins  with  moderate   breeze,  and   variable  from  W.  N.  W.   to 

w.  s.  w. 

Weather  getting  a  little  settled. 

Barometer  rising ;  miilniglit,  squalls  and  snow  showers  ;  noon,  wind 
and  weather  the  same. 

June  12,  Lat.  40°  18'  S.,  long.  89°  31'  E. 

Barometer,  29.05  ;  air,  42'^;     water,  42°.     Winds,  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  W. 

Commences  with  light  breezes  with  sleet ;  wind  variable  from 
S.  W.  to  N. 

At  1  P.  M.,  wind  S.  E ;  tacked  to  N.  E. 

Midnii^ht,  clear  and  wind  haulinfi:  southerly. 

I  have  always  experienced  as  soon  as  the  wind  (along  here)  gets  into 
N.,  that  it  hauls  round  easterly  into  S.  W.,  and  blows  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  when  the  gale  has  reached  its  height,  it  then  begins  to  veer  north- 
erly by  west,  and  the  barometer  begins  to  rise  fast,  until  the  wind  gets 
into  the  north  ;  it  then  stands  whilst  the  wind  retraces  its  westerly  course 
round  into  S.  E.,  and  then  blows  again ;  latterly  falls  calm,  and  the 
wind  again  springs  up  from  N.  W. 

Noon,  light  breezes  and  wind  westing. 

June  18,  Lat.  42^   47'  S.,  long.  115^54'  E. 

Barometer,  29.20  ;  air,  40^  ;  water  48°.     Winds,  W.  to  S.  W. 

First  part,  breeze  freshening;  at  6  P.  M.,  wind  S.  W.  and  freshen- 
ing ;  at  8.  30  P.  M.,  in  all  starboard  stunsails,  ship  going  21  knots, 
with  main  skysailset;  midnight,  fresh  gale  and  fine  clear  night;  8  A. 
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M.,  iriiid  and  weather  same ;  nooo,  lesa  wind,  attended  frith  snow  squall. 

June  19,  Lat.  42°  42'  S.,  loug.  118°  00'  E. 

Barometer,  29.40  ;  air,  48";  water,  61°.     AVinds,  W:  to  S.  W. 

Commences  ivith  freah  gales  and  sleet  squalls. 

Midnigiit,  wind  strong,  and  hauling  to  northward ;  at  4  A.  M., 
wind  N.  N.  E. ;  tacked  to  the  K. ;  8  A.  M.,  wind  8.  W.;  with  driz- 
zling rain  ;  noon,  fresh  breezy,  and  fine,  clear  weather. 

June  22,  Lat.  41<'  40"  S.,  Long.  134"  58'  E. 

Barometer,  29.  30;  air,  50°;  water,  61°.  Winds;  N.  W.  to  IV. 
Commences  with  strong  breezes  and  squally;  at  6  P.  M.  ship  was, 
struck  with  a  most  terrific  squall,  which  lasted  in  full  strength  only 
about  three  minutes. 

The  ship  broached  to,  blew  away  all  head  sails,  fore  topsail,  fore  top- 
gallant sail,  main  topmast  and  middle  staysails,  mainsail  and  main  top 
gallant  sail,  mizzen  lower  and  mizzen  topmast  staysails;  carried  away 
main  top  gallant  mast,  and  main  yard. 

I  never  before  experienced  such  a  terrific  gust  of  wind.  The 
barometer  gave  no  indication,  whatever,  of  the  approach  of  the  squall. 

Midnight,  moderate  breezes  and  fine  clear  weather,  with  frequent 
flashes  of  lightning ;  8  A.  M.,  fiue  and  clear;  noon,  wind  hauling  to 
N.  W.,  with  light  rain  at  intervals,  Abilraet  tog  of  the  ship  "  Jamet 
BahiM,"  ( Charlet  McDonnell,  Commander,')  from  Liverpool  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  SS  days  out,  pp.  644i  5  and  8,  Matiry. 

Again  Maury,  pages  583  and  684,  says ; 

"The  barometer,  especially  in  high  southern  latitucles,  is  very  puzzling, 
particularly  to  those  navigators  who  have  been  cruising  mostly  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

There  are  many  rules,  in  truth  almost  as  many  rules  as  there  are 
geueralizera,  for  telling  by  the  mercury  how  the  wind  and  weather  are 
to  be  off  Cape  Horn,  and  how  they  are  to  be  in  the  long  stretch  for 
easting  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward  route  from  and  to 
Australia. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover 
the  actual  relation  between  barometric  pressure  and  the  weather  off 
Cape  Horn  and  in  those  high  southern  latitudes ;  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  give  any  rule  by  which  the  mariner  might  certainly  fortell  the  ap- 
proaching storm  in  those  seas." 

Captain  George  W.  Brown,  of  the  "  Kitty  Simpson,"  who  is  a  very 
close  observer  and  clever  navigator,  in  his  abstract  log,  8a3r3 : 
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July  3rd,  1857,  Latitude  48^  09'  S.,  Longitude  87°  54'  E.  Barome- 
ter* 28.86.     Wind,  North  West. 

First  part,  moderate  breezes,  thick  and  rainy ;  middle,  light  winds, 
with  foul  looking  weather,  and  squalls  with  rain.  • 

5  A.  M.,  wind  suddenly  from  S.  W.,  with  squalls  and  rain. 

9  A.  M.,  hard  squalls;  reefed  the  main  topsail  and  took  in  the  jib  ; 
ends  wind  on  the  increase ;  passed  much  kelp ;  numerous  Petrels  and 
other  birds  about. 

I  fully  expected  a  gale  from  the  N.  or  N.  E.,  Avith  such  a  low  glass. 
(28.70  in.) 

I  find  by  experience  a  low  barometer  does  not  but  rarely  indicate 
them,  unless  it  falls  during  the  time  it  is  blowing  from  these  quarters. 

In  this,  as  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  a  low  glass  with 
baffling  winds  and  unsettled  weather  (I  mean  in  the  high  latitudes) 
is  almost  a  sure  precursor  of  a  S.  W.  gale,  hauling  suddenly  to  that 
quarter  a  few  hours  after  the  column  has  fallen  to  28.70,  or  perhaps 
a  tenth  or  two  lower ;  and  also  if  the  barometer  falls  with  a  northerly 
gale  and  continues  to  fall  after  the  gale  ceases,  or  remains  steady  at 
29.00,  or  less,  then  look  out  for  a  sudden  shift  from  S.  or  S.  W.,  after 
which  the  silver  will   rise  fast  or  not,  according  to  the  force  of  wind. 

In  tlic  heaviest  gales  from  W.  or  N.  W.,  the  glass  seldom  falls  be- 
low 29.30,  (that  is  my  own  experience.) 

I  may  here  remark  that  a  low  barometer  does  not  always  indicate 
wind  from  any  particular  (juartcr,  for  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  June, 
with  the  gla.ss  at  29  inches  on  the  average,  I  had  south  and  easterly 
winds,  with  various  kinds  of  weather,  calms,  (fcc. ;  but  such  cases  I 
think,  but  seldom  transpire:  indeed  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  in- 
fluenced the  mercury  to  act  so  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  for  a  high 
glass  is  always  experienced  with   S.  E.  winds. 

July  7,  Latitude,  40°  39'  S.,  Longitude,  103°  28'  E. 

Barometer,  28.80.     Winds  ;  west. 

First  part,  calm  and  cloudy  ;  middle  part,  fresh  breezes,  and  thick, 
rainy  weather  ;  hitter,  light  breezes,  with  cloudy  weather  and  rain  till 
7  A.  31. 

Saw  plenty  of  kelp,  some  of  which  I  cauj^ht ;  it  appeared  to  have  been 
in  the  water  a  long  time,  being  covered  with  barnacle^s. 

Numerous  albatross  and  other  sea  fowl  about.  I  w^as  much  sur- 
prised to  see  a  large  black  land  bird,  something  like  a  ganney,  hovering 
overhead  for  more  than  an  hour,  seeing  there  is  no  land  that  is  known 
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huodreds  of  miles  from  U3;  yet  it  is  ray  opinion  there  are  islands  in 
this  viciDity. 

The  color  of  the  water,  the  peculiar  weather,  the  various  birds,  the 
abundance  of  kelp,  and  the  indescribable  feeling  of  the  air,  denote  it. 

The  barometer  fell  to  28.60  with  a  southerly  wind  again,  which 
lasted  but  a  few  hours,  when  it  hauled  to  west,  the  gla^s  rising  a 
couple  of  tenths,  the  wind  gradually  iDcreasmg. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  mercury  being  so  low  with  south- 
erly winds  and  calms? 

This  is  the  second  time  it  has  shown  me  that  the  silver  does  not  fall 
always  for  wind,  nor  in  fact  any  particular  kind  of  weather,  except, 
indeed,  it  be  for  S.  E.  wind,  which  I  have  always  found  the  barometer 
to  rise  for  heretofore." 

The  barometer  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  pressure  of 
the  air  at  a  particular  place  may  be  measured. 

If  there  were  no  tides  nor  wiuda,  and  if  the  sea  and  the  air  were  per- 
fectly calm  in  the  whole  region  between  the  two  places,  theuthe  actual 
pressure  of  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea  must  be  the  same  in  these 
two  places ;  for  the  aurfiice  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to 
the  force  of  gravity. 

If  therefore  the  pressure  on  its  surface  were  different  in  two  places, 
water  would  flaw  from  the  place  of  greater  pressure  to  the  place  of 
less  pressure  till  equilibrium  ensued. 

Hence,  if  in  calm  weather  the  barometer  is  found  to  stand  at 
a  different  height  in  two  different  places  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  reason  must  he  tbat  gravity  is  more  intense  at  the  place  where  the 
barometer  is  low. 

The  intensity  of  gravitation  varies  at  different  places,  being  less 
at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  and  less  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  {Maxwell  Theory  of  Heal.) 

Now  a  barometer  is  also  effected  by  the  density  of  the  atmostphere 
or  by  its  rarefaction. 

In  other  words,  storms  are  propagated  by  rarefaction  of  the  air  and 
the  outside  air  rushing  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  when  this  rare- 
faction is  sudden,  hurricanes  are  the  result. 

Heat  produces  this  rarefaction,  and  we  all  know  how  a  warm  win- 
ter's day  is  followed  by  a  storm. 

These  two  causes,  in  my  opinion,  explain  all. 

In  the  first  place  we  admit  that  gravity  is  more  intense  at  the  poles 
than  at  the  equator ;  hence  a  lower  barometer. 
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Secondlr. — Tb«  theory  of  tlie  Trade  winda,  euppoaes  the  air  »t  tbs 
equator  to  be  heal«d,  cousequentlj  expandeil,  hence  lighter  &ad  there- 
fore brings  b  Ion  buroineier,  the  cold  air  rushes  iu  to  tako  its  pluce ; 
now  tliii  nir  from  the  eqiiatur  flows  towards  the  poles  charged  with 
vnpor  and  finnlly  replaces  the  trade  winds  ;  turmiiig  the  weateily  wiuds. 

Arisled'a  Phi/tieal  Geography,  pages,  S38  and  2d6,  Bays:  "  The  luaia 
cause  of  the  fre<jueut  osciilatioa  of  the  baroomter,  and  also  of  tho 
permanent  diSl-reiice  that  exists  iu  the  mean  barometric  pressure  at 
dilTereut  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
atniospbere  is  made  up  partly  of  air  and  partly  of  vapor ;  and  as  va- 
por, Tolume  lor  volume,  is  lighter  thau  dry  air  and  takes  its  place,  the 
evaporation  due  to  changes  of  temp^^rature  sensibly  alters  the  pressure 

The  dry-air  atmosphere  is  thus  the  heaviest,  and  corresponds  to  a 
high  pre^tire. 

The  vapor-atjnosphere  is  the  lightest,  and  when  it  takes  the  place  of 
the  other  the  barometer  shows  it  by  faliiug. 

This  is  quite  independent  of  any  iilleration  of  the  height  of  tlie  col- 
Qtun  of  air,  sncli  m»  ■■  prodnood  by  the  wnion  of  the  ana  and  muon,  or 
by  the  difference  of  level  at  different  atations. 

To  understand  fully  the  important  influence  of  vapor  in  lowwing 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  must  be  remembered  that  three-fourths  of  the 
atmosphere  ia  compressed  within  the  five  miles  nearest  the  earth,  aud 
that  dry  air  is  no  leas  than  forty  per  cent  heavier  than  the  same  voU 
ume  of  vapor,  at  the  same  temperature. 

Thus,  the  pressure  of  a  dry-air  atmosphere  being  equal  to  that  of  30 
inches  of  mercury,  that  of  a  vapor  atmosphere  replacing  it  would 
only  be  21i  iuches. 

But,  if  a  part  of  the  vapor-atmosphere  be  condensed  into  water, 
heat  ia  given  off  by  the  change  in  conditiou,  and  the  vapor  that  re- 
mains, absorbing  thb  extra  heat,  becomes  lighter,  bo  that  the  height 
of  the  whole  atmospheric  column  being  the  same,  the  column  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  (representing  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric 
column)  must  sink  still  lower. 

Thus,  when  there  is  constant  precipitation  there  must  be  a  low 
barometer. 

^Ve  have  already  remarked,  that  the  barometer  stands  at  a  higher 
point  in  the  calm  latitudes  betweeii  the  tropics  and  temperate  aoues 
than  elsewhere. 

It  has  also  been  observed,  that  in  the  Antarctic  regionB  the  meao 
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height  or  the  column  of  mercury  is  leas  than  29  inches  at  the  sea  level, 
whereas  in  the  Arctic  regions  it  is  nearly  an  inch  higher. 

This  accumulation  of  pressure  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  due  to 
the  excess  of  land  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  for  while  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  winds  passing  almost  entirely  over  the  sea  are  loaded 
with  vapor,  the  wiads  reach  the  Polar  seaa  over  vast  tracts  of  dry 
land,  aod  are  thus  comparatively  dry 
'  The  vapor-atmosphere  thus  occupyiug  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole 
air  in  the  Antarctic  district,  is  also  frequently  condensed  into  rain  or 
anow,  and  in  this  operation  large  quautities  of  heat  are  set  free. 

Such  heat  warms  aud  rarefies  the  air,  and  thus  lowers  the  haroroeter 
still  more,  in  a  manner  explained  in  a  previous  page.  (237.) 

For  a  similar  reason  the  harometer  is  low  uuder  the  equator. 

The  Trade  winds  pressing  as  it  were  into  this  belt,  and  heiug  always 
loaded  with  vapor,  the  air  is  permanently  moist. 

But  the  heat  at  the  surface  is  very  great,  and  the  heated,  nioi^t  air, 
rises  rapidly  iata  cooler  regions  where  it  is  coodeDsed  into  rain. 

lu  this  condensation  a  large  quanUty  of  heat  is  set  free,  so  that  the 
vapor  that  remains  in  the  air  is  still  more  expanded,  and  the  whole 
column  of  air  is  rendered  light.  As  the  expanded  air  rises  it  flows  off 
towards  the  pules. 

The  atmosphere  at  the  equator  is  thus  probably  higher  than  else- 
where, although  it  exerts  a  lower  pressure." 

Coming  from  the  Equator  or  High  Barometer,  being  becalmed  sev- 
eral days  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  and  having  the  winds  while  in 
that  ueighborhood  from  every  quarter,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
have  all  combined  to  give  me  more  experience  than  usual  to  one  com- 
ing from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

Add  to  which  a  very  short  crew,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  passage 
it  may  be  imagined  that  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  barometer. 

The  westerly  winds  were  first  encountered,  as  the  result  of  a  gale 
experienced  from  the  Nd. 

I  quote  from  my  Remark  Book:  December  3rd,  Latitude  33°  S. 
lK)iig.  128°  W.  Wind  Nd.  and  Ed.  Barometer  30.  30.  Wind  increas- 
ing and  hauling  to  Nd.  and  VVd.  Barometer  fulling,  rainy,  dirty 
weather 

At  7.15  A.  M.  December  4th,  Latitude38=  S.  Long.,  127°  W.  ba- 
rometer fell  to  29.70  going  down  .20  inches  in  two  hours ;  for  a  short 
time  wind  lulled,  then  came  out  in  a  furious  squall  from  S.  6-  W. 

Fortunately  we  were  prapared  for  this  change,  having  reduced  sail. 
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The  barometer  having  reached  this  height  reroained  so  for  some  days 
when  it  rose  slowly  the  wind  back  to  the  Nd.  by  the  West;  after  there 
remaining  stationary  for  some  time,  it  again  fell,  the  wind  coming  out 
once  more  S.  W.,  this  last  stand  was  again  retained  for  some  time  un- 
til a  rise  accompanied  a  northerly  wind,  which  finally  backed  to  East. 

Barometer  then  stationary  it  fell  calm  for  some  hours ;  then  wind 
westward  barometer  falling  at  S.  W.,  reached  a  level ;  again  it  rose 
ader  a  day  or  so,  and  continued  rising,  the  wind  backing  by  way  of 
West  to  North  then  E.  N.  E.  and  S.  E.;  finally  barometer  reaching 
29.40  the  wind  came  out  fresh  and  squally  from  8.  W.,  soon  blowing  a 
gale,  which  sent  the  "  Portsmouth"  flying  past  Cape  Horn. 

My  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  barometer  oflT  Cape  Horn  or  in 
High  Southern  Latitudes,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 

Admit  that  naturally  a  low  barometer  exists  there,  and  assume  it. 

When  the  barometer  is  above  its  mean,  good  weather ;  when  it  falls 
to  reUch  this  mean,  also  good  weather ;  when  steady  at  high  barome- 
ter, moderate  winds  ;  steady  low  barometer,  fresh  winds. 

Wind  S.  W.  first  rise ;  wind  back  to  Nd. 

Should  it  continue  to  rise, it  will  go  to  Ed,  and  finally  South  by  way 
of  East,  8.  S.  E.  its  highest  then  a  fall ;  8.  W.  again  and  dirty  weather. 

Should  however  the  wind  reach  N.  W.  from  8.  W.,  and  the  barom- 
eter fall,  the  wind  will  corae  out  8.  W.  again. 

S.  E.  to  8.  S.  W.  winds  brought  dirty,  thick  weather,  hail,  rain  and 
fogs. 

N.  W.  weather  was  rainy  and  squally. 

Easterly  weather  very  pleasant,  as  also  8.  W.,  after  it  had  blown  for 
some  hours  and  cleared  off. 

I  failed  to  find  any  premonition  of  the  weather  from  observations 
of  the  Thermometer  ;  its  changes  always  accompanied  the  changes  in 
wind  and  never  preceded  them. 

The  lowest  point  reached  was  35°  Fah. 

I  subjoin  a  table  of  the  mean  heights  of  the  Barometer  as  given  on 
an  Ice  Chart  furnished  bv  the  Hydrographic  Office. 

AT  32°  FAHRENHEIT. 

^f^'  l^J.  ]  30.08  H^-  f^l  I  29.48. 

Lat.  35°  [   on  qu  *'  '^'^^  1  90  97 

"  45°  )   -^^  "  65° 


"^•^'129.75  r,  rnl|29.03 


"  50°  {-"-"^  "  70° 
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ON  A  PROPOSED  TYPE  OF  CRUISER  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY. 

By   LlETTENATIT  J.  C.  SOLEY,  U.  S.  N. 


For  many  yeara,  we  have,  perforce,  remained  comparatively  idle, 
without  making  any  improvemeut  in  our  Nayy,  content  that  it  should 
be  so  because  the  art  of  building  sliips  of  war  was  malting  such  rapid 
strides  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  us,  with  our  small  appropria- 
tions, to  keep  pace  with  European  nations,  and  because  we  felt  that  it 
was  just  as  well  for  us  to  save  our  money  and  to  remain  quiet  observers, 
while  a  jealous  watch  was  kept  upon  all  improvements,  and  an  intelli- 
gent body  of  officers  was  studying  every  step  taken  in  advance,  so  that, 
when  the  time  came  for  ua  to  build,  we  might  be  warned  by  the  mis- 
takes of  other  nations  and  profit  by  their  successes.  Once  we  were  pio- 
neers in  ship-building,  now  we  are  out  of  the  race  altogether;  but  it 
seems  that  our  legislators  are  waking  up  to  a  realization  of  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  materiel  of  the  navy,  and  that  a  more  generous  spirit 
is  likely  to  predominate  in  their  councils;  and  a  proposition  has  been 
made  to  vote  a  certain  sum  yearly  to  be  expended  in  laying  down  new 
ships.  This,  then,  seems  to  be  eminently  the  time  for  naval  officers  to 
say  what  ships  they  want,  what  speed  they  are  to  have,  what  batteries 
they  are  to  carry,  in  short  what  work  they  are  to  be  able  to  do. 

Before  going  into  the  questioa  of  the  future  type  for  our  own  serrice 
we  must  consider  the  vessels  we  are  to  encounter.    The  following  table 
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embraces  the  latest  vessels  of  the  rapid  cruiser  type  which  have  been 
built  for  foreign  navies : 

CRUISERS  OF  THE  RAPID  TYPE. 


NAMES. 


Diifplace-  .Length 

meut  in  i  iK'tw'n 

tontf.     jperpen- 

|uicurr8 


GUN'S. 


Main  Deck. 


Upper  Deck. 


BRITISH  NAVT. 

Inconstant, 

Shah, 
Raleigh, 

Boaclicea, 

Bacchante, 

Kur^alus, 

Rover, 

Vol  age. 

Active, 

FRENCH  NAVT, 

Duqnesne, 
Tourville, 

ITALIAN  NAVT, 

Cristoforo  Colombo, 

RUSSIAN  NAVY. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
General  Admiral, 
Peresvett, 
Assletia, 
Sveteana, 


5,782 

333 

50 

6,040 
5,200 

334 

289 

52 
49 

4,027 
3,932 
3,932 
3,494 
3.078 
3,078 

280 
280 
280 
280 
270 
270 

45 
45 
45 
43 
42 
42 

5,436 
5,436 

326 

326 

50 
50 

2,500 

250 

36 

4.500 
4.500 
3,840 
2.980 
3,090 

28r> 
2m 

48 
48 

{ 


10  121-ton 
2  64-pdni. 
16  6i-ton 
14  4i-ton 
2  64-pdrs. 

16 

16 

16 


6  6i-ton 
2  Id-ton 
6  64-pdrs. 
2  121-ton 
4  64-pdrs. 


18 
18 
10 


20  4i-ton 
20  41-ton 


4  4i-ton 


>  Armor 
5  Belt. 


7  7-ton 
7  7-ton 


1  41-ton 


(49 
i  2  7 


-ton 
ton 


Great  Britain,  with  her  large  mercantile  marine,  first  of  all  nations, 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  protecting  her  commerce,  and  her  first  object 
is  to  build  vessels  powerful  enough  to  perform  that  duty,  not  vessels  to 
•prey  upon  an  enemy's  merchant  ships  and  run  away  from  his  war 
vessels.  A  distinguished  writer  in  a  London  magazine  not  long  ago 
enunciated  the  principle  which  has  governed  the  English  authorities  ia 
laying  down  ships.  "  England  is  bound  always  to  maintain  an  unarm- 
"ored  fleet  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  not  to 
**  allow  individual  unarmored  shijis  in  her  navy  to  be  surpassed  in 
**  speed  or  power  by  vessels  of  the  American  Navy." 

Our  naval  hijiftory  has  been  a  glorious  one  ;  our  flag  has  never  been 
dishonored  on  the  sea,  but,  though  few  in  numbers,  our  ships  have  al- 
ways held  their  own,  and  done  noble  service  against  a  powerful  enemy  ; 
but  our  successes  in  1812  were  due  to  the  fact  that  our  fathers,  with  wise 
forethought,  built  their  individual  ships  so  as  to  be  stronger  than  those 
with  which  they  would  have  to  cope ;    where  the  English  had  38  guu 
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frigates,  we  had  44  gun  frigates  ;  where  they  had  32  pdr.  caironades 
we  had  44  pdrs.;  where  they  had  long  ]8's  we  had  long  24's.  So  it 
must  be  in  the  future,  if  we  are  to  enforce  obedience  to  our  laws  on  our 
coasts  and  in  our  owii  harbors,  or  if  we  are  to  fight  with  honor  to  our- 
selves and  our  country.  We  are  peuuliarlj  situated  ;  our  harbors  are 
easily  protected  froui  an  enemy ;  hostile  squadrons  will  not  be  able  to 
cruise  oa  our  coasts,  and  there  will  be  no  fleet  actions  ;  there  will  be,  as 
in  1812,  engagements  between  individual  ships  at  sea,  aud  we  m\ist 
bare  vessels  to  carry  our  flag  on  every  sea  able  to  meet  any  unarmored 
cruiser  and  perhaps  engage  with  success  an  armored  vessel. 

If  we  look  upon  the  vessels  of  our  Navy  as  "  commerce  destroyers," 
we  make  a  grievous  mistake.  Some  vessels  there  must  he  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  "sink,  bum  and  destroy,"  but  that  duty  mny  be  performed 
by  swift,  small  vessels,  armed  with  one  or  two  heavy  guns,  in  which 
every  consideration  la  sacrificed  to  speed,  but  let  the  main  duty  of  the 
Uavy  be  that  of  "commerce  protector,"  a  duty  nobler  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  and  one  that  more  exactly  fulfills  the  ideal  of  every  true 
hearted  sailor.  The  vessels  to  peribrm  this  duty  must  be  superior  to 
the  Raleigh,  the  Boadicea,  the  Rover,*  or  the  Duquesne  in  speed,  in 
guns,  and  in  their  ability  to  keep  the  sea.  No  one  quality  should  be 
subordinated  to  another ;  but  the  vessel  of  the  future  should  be  large 
euough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  a  powerful  engine,  it  should  be  a 
ram  of  sufficient  strength  to  do  its  woi;k  without  serious  injury  to  itself, 
it  should  have  a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  delivering  an  all  round  fire,  it 
should  have  coal  capacity  to  steam  at  least  three  weeks  at  9  knots,  and 
sufficient  sail  power  to  cruise  uuder  sail  alone. 

Having  considered  tlie  subject  from  two  points  of  view,  viz. — what 
other  nations  have  and  what  we  need,  there  remains  one  more  point 
to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  what  we  have.  The  following  table  gives 
all  the  vessels  available  as  cruisers: 


SAMB. 

DISPLACEIKENT. 

Trenton 

3800 

Hartford 

S900 

Richmond 

2700 

Pensacola 

3000 

Powhatan 

3980 

*  Note. — I  have  purposely  left  the  tnconstont  and  the  Shah  out  of  consid* 
erntton,  as  they  are  admitted  by  the.  British  authorities  to  be  too  costly  to 
maintain  and  too  nnwieldly  to  handle. 
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NAME. 

DISPLACEMENT 

Alaska 

2400 

Plymouth 

2400 

MoQODgahela 

2100 

Ossipee 

1900 

Swatara 

1900 

Marion 

1900 

Vandal  ia 

2080 

GUNS. 
12 

12 

11 

8 
8 
8 
8 

To  these  might  be  added  the  four  steam  frigates.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  go  iuto  detail  with  regard  to  these  vessels  as  their  qualities  are 
onlj  too  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  so  slow 
as  to  be  of  very  little  service  in  time  of  war,  while  their  batter- 
ies, which  are  numerically  large  are  principally  composed  of  nine 
inch  smooth  bore  guns  which  are  not  guns  which  would  give  us  the 
victory  in  any  naval  action.  Of  all  these  vessels  only  two  are  worthy 
of  mention.  The  others  are  old,  out  of  repair,  or  as  I  have  said,  carry 
insignificant  batteries.  The  two  to  which  I  refer  are  the  Trenton  and 
the  Monougahela.  The  Monongahela  has  two  8-inch  rifles  and  a  large 
coal  capacity.  The  Trenton  is  the  least  known  of  any  of  our  ships  as 
it  is  the  last  one  fitted  out.  This  ship,  in  general  terms  may  be  said  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  as  it  can  steam  12 
knots  and  perhaps  more;  it  carries  a  battery  of  eleven  8-iuch  rifles; 
it  has  a  powerful  ram  and  great  handiness  for  turning,  and  is  the 
only  cruiser  in  the  navy  which  has  an  all  round  fire.  But  with  these 
good  qualities  there  are  many  defects  to  which  I  propose  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  oflfer  suggestions  for  their  correction  which 
occur  to  me  from  my  observations  on  board  of  foreign  men-of-war. 
These  suggestions  are  offered,  not  in  a  spirit  of  carping  criticism  but  to 
elicit  discussion  and,  perhaps,  to  insure  improvements  in  the  next  vessel 
built. 


ULI.t.  TRCNTON 


The  Trenton  is  a  frigate-built  vessel,  253  feet  long  between  perpen-. 
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diculore,  48  feet  be&m,  and  21  feet  draught,  with  a  ram  projecting  about 
15  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  made  of  solid  wood  bolted  to  the  stem 
and  deadwood,  and  covered  with  a  casing  of  bronze  which  is  bolted 
through  and  through  the  atem.  The  shape  is  peculiar  and  lacking  in 
strength  and  if  it  were  injured  in  ramming,  the  injury  would  be  fatal 
to  the  ship.  The  swan-breast  shape  with  modifications  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  and  less  liable  to  be  broken  off.  Such  a  shape 
might  be  fitted  to  the  Trenton  and  better  supported  so  that  a  sudden 
wrench  would  not  break  it  ofil 

There  are,  as  usual,  two  hawse  holes  on  each  side  for  the  cable.4,  the 
inner  one  being  very  near  the  stem  and  not  quite  8  feet  from  the  water 
line.  The  hawse  pipes  are  below  the  main  deck  and  the  cables  coine 
ia  on  the  upper  part  uf  the  berth  deck  instead  of  on  the  main  deck  as 
is  customary.  In  consequence  of  the  nearness  of  the  hawse  holes  to  the 
Stem  and  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  ram,  the  bill  of  the  anclior  fre- 
quently hooks  in  the  ram  in  heaving  up  the  anchor  aud  incidentally 
there  is  added  trouble  in  mooring  and  unmooring  and  clearing  liawse. 
The  cables  lead  from  the  hawse  holes  near  the  ceiling  to  the  steam  cap- 
stan tvhich  is  on  the  deck  itself,  consequently  .the  cable  comes  in  at 
a  right  angle  or  less,  and,  although  the  capstan  is  a  powerful  one,  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  assist  it  with  a  deck  tackle,  particularly  in 
heavy  heaving,  while  there  is  always  an  undue  strain  on  the  cable  from 
its  coming  at  such  a  sharp  angle  ;  when  the  anchor  is  let  go  the  ten- 
dency of  the  cable  is  to  fly  npoff  the  bitts,  at  the  same  time  violently 
striking  the  deck  overhead.  The  berth  deck  is  of  course  very  dirty 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  clean  than  a  gun  deck;  while,  small  as  it  is, 
the  little  remaining  space  is  taken  up  with  cables,  bitts,  manger,  &c. 
In  addition  to  all  these,  there  is  still  another  and  more  serious  defect. 
The  hawse  holes  are  so  low,  coming  in  as  they  do,  on  the  berth  deck, 
that  they  are  always  a  saprce  of  leakage  while  steaming  head  to  sea, 
and  they  would  be  a  aotfee  of  i^solute  danger  in  i/ettinff  wtdenoay  on 
a  lee  ihore.  Even  in  getting  underway  in  the  harbor  of  Ville-franche, 
in  a  moderate  sea  the  berth  deck  was  flooded  with  water. 

These  defects  might  be  remedied  by  moving  the  hawse  holes  farther 
from  the  stem,  continuing  their  pipes  to  the  gun  deck,  and  lending  the 
cables  to  bitts  near  the  foremast  and  then  over  rollers  to  the  steam  cap- 
stan. There  are  three  water-tight  compartments  forward  of  the  fire  room 
but  they  hardly  deserve  the  name,  as  the  bulk-head  of  the  forward  one 
only  comes  up  to  the  orlop  deck,  which  is  some  six  feet  below  the  water 
line,  and  the  others  only  to  the  berth  deck.    There  are  no  means  of 
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pumping  thorn  out  separately  but  there  are  valves  leading  from  one  to 
the  other  and  there  is  a  pump  for  the  after  one.  It  is  evident  that  the 
ilivision  of  a  ship  into  compartments  has  not,  as  yet,  received  much 
attention  from  our  constructors,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe 
the  arrangements  usually  made,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  so  many 
books.  One  thing  is  vitally  necessary,  which  we  lack  very  much, 
namely,  powerful  pumps  that  can  be  worked  by  hand  to  clear  each 
compartment,  and,  if  need  be,  to  serve  in  case  of  fire;  while  the  bulk- 
heads should  come  up  to  the  gun  deck. 

The  bowsprit  is  intended  to  be  rigged  in,  in  clearing  for  action  and  it 
was  the  original  intention  to  have  it  come  straight  in  on  the  gun  deck, 
the  iron  stanchions,  supporting  the  spar  deck,  being  triced  up  to  make 
room  for  it,  but  the  spar  deck  was  so  overloaded  with  forecastle  guns 
that  the  iron  stanchions  could  not  support  it  and  had  to  be  replaced  by 
permanent  wooden  ones.  In  consequence  of  this  change  a  plan  had  to 
be  devised  for  making  the  bowsprit  diverge  from  the  direct  line  and  go 
off  in  a  diagonal  direction  to  starboard.  This  is  an  arrangement  of 
doubtful  utility  because  if  there  is  any  strain  on  the  head  gear  it  will 
be  difficult  to  give  it  the  new  direction.  As  it  required  a  long  time  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  with  all  the  <loek  appliances,  to  get  it  in  place,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  not  be  moved.  If  it  became  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  order  to  use  the  ram  in  action,  the  simplest  and  most  expedi- 
tious course  would  be  to  saw  it  off  outside  the  gammoning  ;  at  the  same 
time,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  incongruity  of  an  arrangement 
for  rigging  in  the  bowsprit  with  the  lower  and  topmast  stays  rove 
through  bee  blocks.  In  connection  with  the  bowsprit  I  suggest  that  a 
top  gallant  forecastle  could  bo  built  and  a  much  shorter  bowsprit,  with- 
out any  other  head  booms,  be  fitted  to  rig  in  and  out  on  top  of  it,  the 
fore  and  foretopniast  stays  being  set  up  at  the  knightheads. 

An  important  consideration  in  connection ^ith  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  crew  is  the  location  of  the  hoadi?  These  are  built  on  the 
forward  part  of  the  gun  deck  and  may  be  said  to  have  no  ventilation 
whatever  ;  they  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  particularly  at 
sea  when  the  forward  ports  have  to  be  closed  ;  and  the  discomfort 
which  they  cause  to  the  men  who  are  berthed  in  that  part  of  the  ship 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  They  should  be  moved  to  the 
spar  deck  forward  of  the  fore  rigging  and  discharged  through  iron 
shoots  bolted  outside  the  ship.  They  should  be  roofed  over,  with  air 
ports  in  t!ie  side  and  slats  all  round  so  that  a  current  of  air  would  al- 
ways be  maintained.     Large  tanks  should  be  built  overhead  in  which 
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soluble  disinfectants  could  be  put  and  there  vould  always  be  a  good 
head  of  water  for  fluahing  the  troughs,  at  the  same  time  duiag  away 
with  any  dieagreeable  odors. 

The  sick  bays  are  placed  ooe  on  each  side  of  the  berth-deck  forward 
of  the  coal  bunkers  and  are  about  30  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing as  far  forward  ae  the  bitts,  which  leaves  a  space  of  50  feet  from  bay 
to  manger  in  which  to  stow  mes»  chests  and  bag^  for  450  men  and  lo 
berth  a  portion  of  the  crew.  There  is  no  ventilation  for  either  sick  bay 
except  through  the  air  ports  and  there  is  a  water  closet  in  the  end  of 
each  one.  The  remedy  which  I  propose  in  this  case  is  to  put  the  hos- 
pital on  the  gun  deck  forward  of  the  battery  on  one  side,  taking  one  or 
two  ports. 

The  ship  is  particularly  defective  in  ventilation.  The  iron  ventiialors 
which  are  generally  placed  in  fire  rooms  have  been  placed  in  this  ship, 
but  perhaps  aa  much  bocause  of  their  utility  for  hoisting  ashes  as  for 
any  other  reason.  There  are  two  pipes  from  the  shaft  alley  to  the  out- 
side of  the  ship  at  the  stern,  with  branches  to  the  ward  room  pantry, 
but,  as  they  were  arranged,  the  current  was  generally  into  the  ward- 
room from  the  alley,  particularly  with  a  following  wind.  These  were 
removed.  There  are  no  other  ventilators  except  the  windsails  which 
serve  to  carry  freah  air  below,  but  there  are  no  artificial  means  for  ere* 
ating  a  return  up  current  for  tlie  foul  air  of  the  bilges ;  but  the  deck 
strakes  on  the  gun  and  berth  decks  were  scored  on  top  as  far  as  the 
timbers  so  that  between  every  timber  there  was  an  up  current  of  me- 
phitic  air,  discharging  into  officers'  quarters,  hospitals,  gun  and  berth 
decks.  At  the  same  time  that  part  of  the  bilge  under  the  aller  maga- 
zine was  entirely  enclosed  ao  that  it  could  not  be  cleared  without  cut- 
ting holes  in  the  bulk  heada  ;  where  this  was  done  it  was  found  that  a 
large  quantity  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  had  collected 
here,  which  caused  a  most  unhealthy  smell,  and,  in  consequence  of 
those  arrangements,  officers  and  men,  sick  and  well,  were  obliged  to  eat 
and  sleep  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  These  openings  have  been  nearly  all 
closed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  health  and  comfort  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  system  of  feeding  and  messing  the  crew.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  describe  it;  every  one  who  bears  me  ia  familiar 
with  it,  aud  with  the  degrading  and  at  the  same  time  iujurlous  effi.'Cta 
which  it  has  on  the  men.  Long  since  abandoned  in  every  Navy  but 
our  own  it  has  fasteued  itself  on  our  service  by  the  force  of  habit,  and 
no  one  in  authority  does  anything  to  eradicate  it,  white  it  might  be 
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done  at  very  little  trouble  or  expense  by  supplying  tables  and  benches. 
Every  one  acknowledges  that  if  we  want  a  good  class  of  men  we  must 
do  something  to  raise  the  standard  instead  of  lowering  it,  and  yet  we 
adhere  to  one  custom  at  least  which,  more  than  almost  any  other,  b' 
brutalizing  to  the  men  and  discreditable  to  the  officers. 

The  life-saving  apparatus  is  lamentably  defective.  There  is  a  life 
buoy  on  each  quarter  but  they  were  put  on  when  the  cabin  ports  were 
closed ;  when  they  are  open,  the  buoys  cannot  be  dropped  until  the 
laniards  are  cast  off  below,  or  cut.  There  are  no  rubber  life  rafts,  and 
the  only  chance  a  man  who  fell  overboard  would  have  would  be  to 
swim  until  a  boat  picked  him  up. 

The  boats  of  the  ship  will  carry  in  smooth  water,  crowded  to  their  ut- 
most capacity,  about  400  men,  with  water  and  bread  at  short  rations 
for  two  days,  leaving  70  men  on  board.  The  station  bill  of  the  ship 
provides  for  building  a  raft  in  case  of  emergency,  to  carry  the  other  70 
men,  but  there  is  only  one  wooden  balsa  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a 
raft,  and  any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  building  a  raft  from  re- 
sources on  board  ship  can  judge  how  long  it  will  take  to  build  one  to 
float  70  men;  but  if  an  accident  happens  to  the  ship  in  a  seaway  not 
so  many  men  by  80  can  get  into  the  boats,  so  there  will  be  150  men 
unprovided  for,  who  would  inevitably  be  lost.  These  defects  are  easily 
remedied.  A  change  in  the  position  of  the  life  buoys,  a  supply  of  life 
rafts,  and  a  reduction  iu  the  number  of  the  crew  in  times  of  peace,  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  boats ; — all  of  these  are  easily 
effected,  and  imperatively  needed. 

Another  very  important  j)oint  presents  itself  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  this  vessel  is  intended  for  ramming.  The  side  of  a  ram  ves- 
sel should  be  perfectly  smooth  ;  no  projection  should  be  allowed  which 
can  be  caught  by  another  vessel  in  passing,  but  here  we  have  an  al- 
most immovable  bowsprit,  three  channels  on  each  side,  catheads  and  all 
the  boat  davits,  even  the  guns  should  be  mounted  so  that  the  muzzles 
will  scarcely  project  beyond  the  ports. 

The  steam  steering  engine  is  located  on  the  main  deck  in  the  bat- 
tery, a  most  objectionable  position.  It  can  be  worked  either  on  the 
spar  deck  or  on  the  gun  deck,  but  there  is  no  compass  on  the  gun  d#ck, 
and  no  conveniences  for  working  it  there.  The  holes  for  the  wheel  ropes 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  hand-wheel  on  the  quarter-deck  so  that  one 
set  must  be  unrove  before  the  others  can  be  used.  The  hand-wheel  is 
of  the  ordinary  kind  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  four  men  to  con- 
trol the  rudder,  particularly  in  a  seaway.   Both  arrangements  might  be 
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made  more  efficient  if  the  steam  wheel  were  moved  to  the  spar  deck 
near  the  fore-maat,  covered  over  and  worked  bj  a  vheel  on  the  bridge 
above,  with  an  independent  set  of  wheel  ropes,  and  the  quarter-deck 
wheel  made  more  powerful  and  fitted  with  a  strap  brake. 

In  counection  with  the  battery,  I  ahall  only  refer  to  the  location  of 
the  guns.  There  are  four  8  inch  rifles  on  each  side  of  the  main  deck, 
two  on  the  spar-deck  forward  of  the  foremast  and  one  abaft  the  mizzen 
mast,  and  it  is  with  these  last  that  we  have  most  to  do.  The  guns 
with  their  carriages  weigh  nearly  twelve  toua  bo  we  have  twenty-four  tons 
at  one  end  and  twelve  at  the  other  which  are  not  waterhorne  and  must 
strain  the  ship.  At  the  same  time  the  complication  of  tracks  and  piv- 
ots rendered  uecessary  by  an  adhesion  to  the  old  system  of  maneuver- 
ing guns  has  defeated  iu  own  object  and  there  is  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain 
in  handioess  and  rapidity  of  fire.  These  guns  are  manned  by  twenty- 
five  men  each  and  they  are  totally  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sharp  shoot- 
era  so  that  soon  after  beginning  an  eng^ement  they  would  probably 
be  hors  du  combat.  The  top-gallant  fore  castle  suggested  would  obvi- 
ate one  difficulty  tn  screening  the  men,  ^nd  the  removal  of  one  gun  and 
mounting  the  other  on  a  turn  table  with  a  muzzle  pivoting  carriage 
would  obviata  another.  The  two  remaining  guns  could  be  mounted  on 
the  quarter-deck  with  muEzle  pivoting  carriages  also,  and  arranged  to 
fire  in  three  directions  by  meaoa  of  indented  ports. 

I  have  gone  thus  much  into  details,  some  of  them  disagreeable  ones, 
because  it  is  in  the  details  that  the  ship  is  defective,  and  because  this  is 
the  only  new  ship  in  the  service  in  which  any  modern  appliances  have 
been  placed ;  but  the  manner  of  using  them  shows  a  want  of  study  of 
those  appliances,  and  a  neglect  of  some  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  efficiency  and  health  and  comfort  which  should  govern  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  a  man-of-war. 

Having  considered  what  we  have  and  what  we  want  I  now  pass  to 
the  explanation  of  the  designs  for  the  proposed  cruiser. 

DETAILS. 

DiHEKSIOKe. 

Length  at  water  line,  275  feet 
Beam,  62     " 

Mean  draught,  21     " 

Height  of  main  truck  from  water  line,  150     " 

Displacement,  4,900  tons. 
Coal  capacity,  720  tons. 
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Rig. — Full  brig — slower,  top-sail  jaud  top-gallant  yards. 

Battery. 

Spar-deck.    Five  8  inch  rifles. 

Four  20  pdr.  B.  L.  R.  on  depression  carriages. 

One  3  in.  B.  L.  R.      )    ^„  _^^ 
Oiiegatling,  }   ^'^  P^^P* 

Two  12  pdr.  S.  B.  howitzers  on  forecastle. 

One  gatling — top. 

Maiu-deck.  Ten  8  inch  (or  9  inch)  M.  L.  R. 

Boats.    Oue  steam  launch.    Three  pulling  launches. 

Four  12  oared  cutters.    Two  10  oared  cutters. 

One  whale-boat — One  gig.    One  dingy. 

Complement.    600  men. 

Construction. 

Type.    Uuarmored,  iron,  sheathed  with  wood. 

Ram,  projecting  6  feet. 

Materials.    Iron  for  frames  and  beams ;  steel  for  plating. 

System.  Longitudinal.  The  ship  to  be  divided  by  bulkheads  into 
compartments;  between  the  bulkheads,  transverse  girders.  Flat  plate 
keel,  of  same  breadth  as  garboard  strakes  with  internal  vertical  keel  of 
mild  steel :  the  vertical  keel  is  composed  of  a  continuous  plate  ruijniug 
over  the  girders  riveted  to  intercostal  pieces  between  the  girders,  and 
these  in  turn,  riveted  to  the  flat  keel  plate  by  angle  irons,  also  intercos- 
tal. The  longitudinals  are  iron  stringers,  one  along  the  center  of  every 
plate  of  the  skin.  The  main  longitudinals  are  continuous  from  stem  to 
stern  and  made  like  the  vertical  keel.  They  are  carried  as  high  as  the 
gun  deck :  at  the  bow  they  meet  and  form  breast-hooks,  which  are  pla- 
ted across  as  far  as  the  ram  bulkhead.  The  alternate  longitudinals  ex- 
tend from  the  stuffing  box  bulkhead  to  the  ram  bulkhead  and  are  only 
carried  as  high  as  the  berth  deck  :  they  are  intercostal  to  the  bulkheads 
to  which  they  are  riveted  by  angle  irons.  The  berth  deck  is  of  iron, 
continuous,  carried  by  the  bulkheads  and  by  longitudinals  under  it. 
The  transverse  girders  and  the  intercostal  pieces  of  the  longitudinals 
have  holes  cut  for  water  courses.  The  ram  is  made  by  bolting  heavy 
forged  plates  to  the  longitudinals  and  breast-hooks.  Very  heavy  forg- 
ings  will  not  be  required  for  the  bow  by  this  system  of  construction  as 
the  strength  of  the  ram  is  in  the  structure  of  the  bow  which  takes  up 
the  force  of  the  blow  and  transmits  it  by  the  longitudinals  and  berth 
deck  throughout  the  ship.  Thus  each  portion  of  the  ship  is  made  to  do 
its  work  in  ramming  and  the  whole  ship  becomes  the  ram  and  not  that 
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part  only  which  is  forward  of  the  ram  compartment    The  plating  is 
covered  with  two  courses  of  plank  sheathed  with  zinc. 

Compartments.  The  first  compartment  extends  from  the  stem  Ui 
the  first  bulkhead  and  is  called  the  ram  compartment.  The  bulkhead 
extends  ath wart-ship  from  side  to  side  and  from  the  keel  to  the  gun 
deck.  It  is  water-tight  and  can  be  entered  only  from  the  -berth  deck 
by  a  door  which  must  always  be  kept  closed.  The  plating  of  the  breast 
hook^  and  of  the  berth  deck  has  man  holes  cut  so  as  to  permit  commu- 
nication throughout  the  compartment.  There  is  no  pump  in  this  com- 
partment, but  there  is  a  sluice  valve  near  the  keel,  by  which,  if  neces- 
sary, water  may  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  next  compartment  and  can 
then  be  pumped  out  All  the  bulkheads  are  alike  except  No.  6  which 
only  extends  as  high  as  the  berth  deck.  The  second  compartment  is 
between  1  and  2  bulkheads,  and  includes  a  shell  room,  store  room,  cable 
tier,  a  small  orlop  for  stores,  and  the  capstan  engine  on  the  berth  deck. 
It  is  entered  by  a  hatch  on  the  gun  deck  and  by  a  door  in  the  bulk- 
head on  the  berth  deck.  An  iron  floor  is  laid  on  the  vertical  keel  ex- 
tending  to  either  side,  and  no  bulkhead  in  the  compartment  comes  be- 
low this  floor,  thus  leaving  an  open  space  for  cleaning  and  ventilation. 
A  man  hole  is  cut  in  this  floor  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  keel  to  per- 
mit entrance  to  the  inner  bottom :  holes  for  water  courses  are  cut  in  the 
intercostal  pieces  of  the  vertical  keel.  The  third  compartment  is  be- 
tween 2  and  3  bulkheads  and  includes  a  magazine,  two  shell  rooms,  an 
orlop  with  general  store  room,  bread  room,  sail  room  and  marine  store 
room.  The  floors  in  all  the  compartments  are  laid  as  already  described. 
Tha  foremast  is  in  this  compartment  and  has  three  holes  cut  in  it  which 
ventilate  the  inner  bottom,  the  orlop  and  the  berth  deck.  The  fourth 
compartment  includes  the  hold  and  coal  bunker.  There  is  a  side  bunk- 
er on  the  berth  deck  from  which  the  main  bunker  on  the  berth  deck 
is  filled  from  a  coaling  port  in  the  ship's  side,  the  inner  plates  of  the 
berth  deck  within  the  hunker  being  omitted.  The  fifth  compartment 
includes  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  side  bunkers.  The  side  bunkers 
are  made  of  the  sha\)e  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  transverse  section 
with  a  coaling  port  for  each  bunker.  On  the  berth  deck  running  along 
the  bulkhejfds  of  the  side  bunkei^s  are  row^of  shelves  for  rigging,  tack- 
les, blocks  &c.  which  have  generally  been  kept  in  the  hold.  Tlie  sixth 
compartment  includes  ma*:^azines  and  shell  rooms,  an  orlop  with  st^>re 
rooms,  tiller  room,  steerage  and  warrant  ofticers  quarters  on  the  berth 
deck.  Abaft  No.  6  bulkhead  is  a  small  compartment  which  contains 
the  stufling  box  for  the  shaft. 
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Spars  and  Rigging.  The  bowsprit  is  a  single  spar  stepped  on  the 
top  gallant  forecastle,  and  is  rigged  in  entirely  in  clearing  fur  action. 
The  top  mast  and  lower  stays  set  up  on  the  top  gallant  forecastle.  The 
lower  masts  are  hollow,  of  steel,  with  diaphragms.  There  are  no  chan- 
nels and  the  lower  rigging  sets  up  to  dead  ey^  above  the  hammock 
netting,  the  chain  plates  being  bolted  to  tibe  side  and  coming  up 
through  the  netting.  The  top  gallant  rigging  is  to  be  of  hemp  instead 
of  wire. 

Pumps.  The  main  steam  bilge  pumps  are  connected  with  a  large 
pipe  underneath  the  floor  running  fore  and  aft,  near  the  vertical  keel 
communicating  with  all  the  compartments  except  Nos.  1  and  7.  This 
pipe  has  holes  in  each  compartment  which  can  be  closed  by  sliding  a 
curved  plate  over  them.  In  addition  to  the  steam  pumps,  there  is  a 
rotary  pump  in  each  compartment  to  be  worked  by  hand  which  can  be 
used  for  freeing  the  ship  or  as  force  pumps  in  case  of  fire. 

Ventilation  is  obtained  by  means  of  pipes  carried  up  between  the 
girders  from  holds  and  berth  deck  fitted  with  cowls  on  the  upper  deck. 

Stanchions  are  to  be  placed  under  every  beam  for  half  the  length : 
under  alternate  beams  before  and  abaft  that  length  to  be  secured  at 
head  and  heel  to  act  both  as  strut  and  tie,  and  to  be  made  hollow  with 
solid  heads  and  heels.  Voice  tubes  and  electric  bells  are  to  be  placed 
in  each  compartment  comnuinicating  with  the  bridge. 

The  steering  engine  is  on  the  berth  deck  in  the  engine  compartment. 
The  rods  and  chains  connecting  the  engine  with  the  tiller  run  directly 
fore  and  aft  on  rollers  on  the  deck  to  a  leader  near  the  tiller,  then  to 
the  tiller  block,  back  throngh  the  leader  and  they  then  join  the  tiller 
ropes  from  the  quarter  deck  wheel.  By  means  of  a  clamp  either  one 
can  be  made  the  standing  part  so  that  in  case  of  an  accident  to  one  ap- 
paratus, the  other  can  be  worked  immediately.  If  both  are  injured 
the  relieving  tackles  from  the  spare  tiller  on  the  gun  deck  can  be  tak- 
en to  the  second  drum  on  the  spar  deck  wheel.  % 

The  steering  engine  can  be  worked  from  the  bridge,  the  gun  deck  or 
the  berth  deck,  so  that  there  are  five  different  places  from  which  the 
ship  can  be  steered  with  very  little  loss  of  time  in  changing  from  one 
to  another.  •  , 

The  capdan  engine  can  be  understood  from  the  figure.  The  ordina- 
ry capstan  is  placed  on  the  gun  deck  and  the  spindle  continued  to  the 
berth  deck  where  it  is  connected  with  a  two  cylinder  oscillating  engine 
by  means  of  an  endless  chain  and  cog  wheels.  The  capstan  can  be 
disconnected  from  the  engine  and  worked  by  means  of  bars. 
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Gun  deei.  Forward  on  the  gun  deck  are  the  hbspital,  galler, 
cook's  wash  room  and  closets.  A  battery  of  ten  guns,  and  abafl  the 
battery  a  bulkhead,  beyond  this  bulkhead  are  the  offices  and  quarters 
of  the  wardroom  officers.  The  porta  for  the  guns  are  whole  shutters 
which  are  hinged  at  the  top  with  a  small  bole  in  the  middle  for  the 
rammer  or  sponge  handle  when  working  with  closed  ports.  Forward 
of  and  abafl  tbe  battery  the  ports  are  much  nearer  together  and  one 
foot  square.  There  are  mess  tables  and  benches  triced  up  between  the 
guns  for  every  mesa. 

Spar  deck.  There  is  a  top  gallant  forecastle  under  which  is  an  8 
inch  rifle  Sn  a  turn  table  and  the  heads  for  the  crew.  On  the  top  of 
the  forecastle  two  12  pdr.  6.  B.  howitzers  for  use  against  torpedo 
boats.  The  cat  heads  are  made  of  metal  and  hinged  so  that  the  an- 
chor being  secured  on  the  forecastle  they  can  he  swung  against  the  side 
in  clearing  for  action.  Two  8  inch  rifles  are  placed  in  indented  ports 
to  Are  ahead  or  abeam :  two  20  pdr.  B.  L.  rifles  on  depression  carnages 
are  mounted  in  the  waiat  on  either  aide  for  saluting  and  for  firing  down 
along  side :  two  8  inch  rifles  in  indented  porta  for  firing  astern  or  abeam, 
'  a  poop  containing  the  commanding  officer's  quarters,  and  on  the  poop 
a  galling  and  a  3  inch  B.  L.  rifle.  A  iron  gutternay  sunk  in  the  deck 
connecting  beams  and  stringers  to  the  framing  runs  fore  and  aft  on 
either  side.  This  serves  to  carry  water  off  the  deck  and  also  as  a  lon- 
gitudinal stringer  adding  a  great  deal  to  the  strength  of  tbe  upper 
works.  The  smoke  stack  is  made  elliptical  for  the  sake  of  the  addition- 
al room  which  is  gained  for  working  the  guns  and  stowing  the  boats. 
The  boats  are  stowed  in  nests  on  the  deck,  the  steam  launch  on  one 
side,  a  launch  and  two  cutters  on  the  other.  The  boat  davits  are  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  figure,  and  in  clearing  for  action  the  boats  are 
to  be  swung  in  over  the  deck,  thus  preventing  them  from  injury  in 
firipg  and  leaving  a  smooth  side  for  ramming. 

I  have  already  stated  the  requirements  of  a  type  of  vessel  which  the 
circumstances  of  our  navy  demand ;  to  recapitulate,  they  are  that  the 
veesel  should  be  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  a  powerful 
engine,  that  it  should  be  a  powerful  ram,  that  it  should  have  an  all 
round  fire  of  heavy  guns,  with  large  coal  capacity  and  auflicient  sail  pow- 
power  for  cruising  under  sail  alone.  The  designs  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted will,  I  believe,  meet  all  these  requirements.  A  vessel  such  as  I 
have  described  would  probably  cost  S  1,250,000  but  with  a  yearly  ap- 
Tiropriatton  of  $  3,000,000  four  of  these  vessels  could  be  laid  down  in 
the  first  year ;  in  tbe  second  year  those  might  be  pushed  to  completion 
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and  two  others  laid  down  and  so  on.  It  would  probably  take  two  years 
at  least  to  complete  one,  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  this  progressive 
method  new  inventions  might  be  developed  and  improvements  made 
in  each  successive  one  and  even  this  much  work  would  stimulate  ship 
building  and  iron  production  throughout  the  country. 


U.    8.  NAVAL    INSTITUTE, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  June  13,  1878. 
Commander  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  rules  were  adopted : 

RuLK  I.     That  a  prize  to  consist  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  and 
a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  be  offered  annually  for  an 
essay  on  a  given  subject,  under  the  rules  herein  stated.     The  money 
value  of  the  medal  may  be  given  to  the  successful  Competitor,  if  he 
80  elect. 

1.  Competition  for  the  Annual  prize  to  be  open  to  all  f)er8ons  who 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

2.  Each  Competitor  is  to  send  his  essay  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  the 
Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year  ;^he  name  of 
the  writer  shall  not  be  given  in  this  envelope,  but  instead  thereof  a 
motto.  This  motto  with  the  writer's  name  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
in  a  separate  sealed  envelope,  which  is  not  to  be  opened  until  after  the 
decision  of  the  Judges. 

3.  The  Judges  are  to  be  three  gentlemen  of  eminent  professional 
attainments,  to  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  succesful  Essay  is  to  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  Essays  of  other  Competitors  to  be  published  also, 

at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  consent  of  the 
writers. 

5.  The  successful  Competitor  shall  be  made  a  Life  Member  of  the 

Institute. 

Rule  II.     The  subject  of  the  first  Prize  Essay  is  to  be 

"  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 
I.    Officers. II.     Men," 

and  the  Essay  is  to  be  limited  to  48  printed  pages  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institute. 
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